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FIRST  STEPS  OF  READING,  AS  TAUGHT  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


ABROAD.— NO.  X. 


■pERH  APS  the  best  way  to  gain  from  paper 
r  an  idea  of  the  method  of  teaching  the 
First  Steps  of  Reading,  as  practiced  in  the 
schools  of  New  Brunswick,  is  to  visit  in  im- 
agioation  one  of  these  schools  and  witness  the 
teacher  at  work  on  a  lesson.  A  class  of  little 
children  is  in  front  of  her.  She  has  secured 
their  attention  by  a  short  and  animated  cod- 
Tersation  held  with  a  view  of  leading  them 
to  ise  the  words  which  are  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson,  and  of  developing  those 
pleasant  tones  which  are  to  be  carried  into 
their  reading.  The  visitor  will  see  that  the 
teacher  has  so  diverted  the  conversation  as  to 
lead  them  to  express  in  words  some  om  idea 
which  she  has  brought  vividly  before  them. 
Her  object  is  now  to  teach  them  to  recognize 
in  printed  form  the  words  they  have  just  used, 
»nd  to  this  end  she  prints  the  sentence  neatly 
mA  rapidly  on  the  blackboard,  at  the  same 
time  engaging  their  attention  by  keeping  up 
the  conversation.  Suppose  such  a  sentence 
K"Tom  has  a  dog"  is  the  one  in  question. 
The  children,  while  observing  its  form,  repeat 
'i  simultaneously  and  individually.  They  are 
flien  required  to  distinguish  it  from  among 
other  sentences  placed  on  the  blackboard. 
In  this  way  the  sentence  is  recognized  as  a 
wbole;  the  separate  parts  of  it  are  yet,  how- 
ever, unknown. 
As  a  first  step  towards  leading  the  child  to 


the  recognition  of  the  individual  words,  at 
least  in  the  earliest  stages,  the  teacher  maybe 
observed  to  transpose  the  order  of  the  sen- 
tence, not  by  reprinting  the  words,  but  by 
pointing  to  them  in  the  sentence,  naming 
them  at  the  same  time — e.  g.,  she  would 
point  to  has,  naming  it,  then  to  Tom,  and 
last  to  a  dog.  Such  an  order  is  taken  as  shall 
make  complete  sense,  and  the  pointer,  guided 
by  the  teacher  herself,  is  made  to  move  rapidly 
from  word  to  word,  so  that  the  sentence  may 
be  read  with  the  same  rapidity  as  before  trans- 
position. It  is  seen  that  the  teacher's  object 
in  this  exercise  is  not  to  impress  the  form  of 
the  individual  words,  but  to  lead  the  children 
to  see  that  the  whole  is  made  up  of  parts.  (At 
a  later  stage  this  transposing  exercise  is  dis- 
pensed with.) 

The  class  is  now  prepared  to  deal  with  sep- 
arate words.  An  observer  will  perceive  that 
the  teacher  does  not  select  the  words  promis- 
cuously, but  calling  upon  the  children  to  re- 
read the  sentence,  requires  them  to  stop  at  the 
word  whose  form  she  means  to  drill  upon, 
thus  leading  them  to  name  the  word  without 
being  told,  and  keeping  up  the  connection 
between  the  part  and  its  whole.  It  is  also 
seen  that  the  teacher  takes  care  to  deal  first 
with  those  words  which  the  children  can 
readily  associate  with  some  object— f.  g.,  Tom 
or  dog.  When  the  word  has  been  named,  and 
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attention  called  to  its  form,  various  expedi- 
ents may  be  adopted  to  impress  it — to  select 
it  from  a  list  of  words  in  which  it  repeatedly 
appears,  to  name  it  each  time  the  teacher 
prints  it,  and  to  throw  it,  when  practicable, 
into  some  sentence  already  known  by  the  class. 
Each  word  of  the  sentence  is  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  way,  after  which  the  children  them- 
selves are  required  to  form  other  sentences  by 
transposing  the  order  of  words,  an  exercise 
which  is  often  amusing  and  at  all  times  profit- 
able. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  be- 
fore the  whole  sentence  is  mastered  in  the 
way  described  several  lessons  will  have  to  be 
given,  no  lesson  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  length.  When  several  sentences  have 
thus  been  taught,  the  visitor  will  observe  that 
they  are  then  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  in- 
teresting story  on  one  subject,  and  the  Lesson 
Cards  prescribed  by  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Education — which  are  constructed  so  as  to  be 
used  in  this  way — are  taken  advantage'  of, 
and  render  the  printing  of  the  story  on  the 
blackboard  unnecessary.  The  children  are 
prepared  for  each  story  on  the  card  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

When  the  cards  have  been  mastered,  the 
children  are  introduced  to  the  Primer,  which 
contains  no  word  which  they  have  not  hith- 
erto met  with  on  the  cards.  Different  stories 
are  formed  merely  by  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  same  words,  and  each  lesson  is  invested 
with  fresh  interest,  just  as  the  different  ar- 
rangement of  a  child's  toy  affords  it  new  de- 
light. 

When  about  half  the  lessons  of  the  Primer 
can  be  read  with  ease  and  fluency,  and  each 
word  in  them  readily  recognized,  the  process 
of  phonic  analysis  is  commenced.  The  teacher 
is  observed  to  select  some  word  from  a  sen- 
tence of  their  reading  lesson — e.g.^  the  word 
mat.  When  it  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
children,  they  are  required  to  imitate  the 
sounds  as  given  slowly  by  the  teacher, 
m-a-t.  The  pupils  repeat  the  separate  sounds 
several  times,  and  are  thus  led  to  see  that  the 
word  consists  of  three  sounds.  The  first  of 
these,  »»,  may  be  selected  as  the  sound  to  be 
drilled  upon.  The  character  is  printed  along 
with  other  letters  on  the  blackboard,  and  the 
sound  given  each  time  it  is  pointed  out,  and 
different  expedients  may  be  adopted  to  im- 
press it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word.  Each 
sound  is  involved  in  a  similar  manner — the 
exercise  being  generally  taken  previous  to  the 
close  of  a  reading  lesson.  Before  the  Primer 
has  been  finished,  the  children  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  elementary  sounds, 
whether  represented  by  one  letter  or  more. 


As  they  become  acquainted  with  several 
sounds,  they  are  led  to  see  their  use  in  the 
formation  of  words.  During  their  first  ex- 
ercises in  these  lessons,  monosyllabic  words 
of  two  letters  are  taken  as  the  root  out  of 
which  other  words  are  made  to  grow,  as  it 
were,  by  prefixing  a  sound— ^.  g.^  from  at  are 
formed  by  prefixing  the  sounds,  c,  f,  r,  s, — 
c-at,  f-at,  r-at,  etc.;  from/«,  by  prefixing  t,  f, 
d, — t-in,  f-in,  etc.  When  all  the  sounds  are 
known,  and  their  use  drilled  upon,  the  chil- 
dren are  put  in  posession  of  a  power  by  which 
they  can  ordinarily  make  out  new  words 
which  they  may  meet  with  in  their  subsequent 
reading.  The  names  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet which  are  of  no  use  to  the  pupil  till 
he  begins  oral  spelling,  which  shbuld  not  be 
during  Primer  work,  are  learned  without  any- 
formal  instruction.  The  course  which  has 
been  described  is  very  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished in  one  year.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
attempting  to  accomplish  it  sooner  with  pupils 
who  enter  school  about  five  years  of  age. 

This  method  carries  out  the  true  theory  of 
teaching  reading,  which  is  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  recognize  in  visible  form  the  language  he 
daily  employs.  The  child,  at  the  age  we  are 
considering,  expresses  his  ideas  not  in  detached 
words,  but  in  sentences.  It  is  true  that  the 
word  Tom  or  dog  will  suggest  an  idea,  but 
that  idea  implies  a  notion  of  doing  or  being, 
and  which  when  expressed  will  assert  some- 
thing of  Tom  or  dog.  The  sentence,  there- 
fore, is  the  smallest  whole  which  should  be 
presented  to  the  child. 

The  method  is  on  the  principle  of  leading 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  teacher 
in  her  preliminary  conversation  takes  care 
that  the  sentence  which  is  to  form  the  subject 
of  the  lesson  is  understood,  and  conveys  a 
distinct  and  definite  idea.  The  unknown 
thing  to  be  taught  is  the  visible  expression  of 
that  idea.  It  carries  out  to  the  full  extent 
the  principle  which  pervades  all  sound  element- 
ary teaching — the  wholes  before  parts,  analy- 
sis of  the  wholes,  and  the  recomposition  of 
these  parts  into  wholes. 

It  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child 
from  the  outset.  Unless  a  symbol  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  some  idea  either  just  excited, 
or  previously  existing  in  the  mind,  the  ina- 
pression  made  does  not  act  on  the  intelligence 
but  is  remembered  merely  as  a  matter  or 
sight  and  sound,  without  connecting  it  with 
any  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  The 
names  of  the  twenty-six  letters,  the  knowledge 
of  which  was  at  one  time  deemed  necessary 
in  order  to  be  able  to  read,  were,  besides  a 
hindrance    to   reading,    nothing  more  than 
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twenty-six  seeing  sensations  with  which  no 
intellectual  activity  could  possibly  be  associ- 
ated. The  sounds  of  the  letters  also,  unless 
evolved  from  the  wholes  or  known  words,  are 
so  many  hearing  sensations,  but  of  a  more 
mysterious  character,  because  heard  nowhere 
outside  of  the  school-room.  In  the  method 
described,  a  source  of  pleasure  is  initiated  by 
the  child's  associating  th,e  symbol  with  the 
mental  conception.  By  such  a  process,  the 
associating  of  idea  and  symbol  becomes  habit- 
ual, and  if  after  a  time  the  language  the  child 
meets  with  should  represent  unknown  ideas, 
these  will  be  sought  for  by  the  mind,  and  an 
intelligent  curiosity  will  be  excited  in  regard 
to  them.  The  child  will  come  to  feel  that 
there  is  something  to  be  known  in  connection 
with  any  words  or  language  that  may  be 
strange  to  him,  and  the  impression  made  can- 
not but  lead  to  intellectual  action. 
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[In  our  last  issue  appears  an  article  on  "  What  Our 
Boys  are  Reading."  This  was  published  also  in 
Mr.  Northrop*s  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut 
Sdbools,  just  received,  where  it  is  followed  by  the  ar- 
ticle here  given  under  heading  as  above. — Ed.] 

TEACHERS  can  largely  determine  the 
reading  of  their  scholars  out  of  school. 
It  is  important  not  only  to  awaken  a  love  of 
books,  but  to  guide  in  their  selection  and 
form  a  taste  for  profitable  reading.  Scholars 
should  be  encouraged  to  have  some  good 
hook  always  at  home,  in  which  they  read  a 
little  every  day.  In  school  they  should  be 
invited  to  tell  what  they  have  read.  To  give 
an  epitome  of  one's  reading  is  an  admirable 
school  exercise.  The  pupil  will  peruse  a 
book  with  ten  fold  greatef  interest,  when  ex- 
pecting to  epitomize  his  author  before  the 
school.  As  a  drill  of  memory  and  in 
langiiage  it  is  a  most  useful  exercise,  and  is 
one  that  is  sure  to  interest  as  well  as  profit 
the  school.  Having  experienced  these  ad- 
vantages in  my  own  teaching  and  witnessed 
them  in  many  schools,  I  strongly  recommend 
this  practice,  already  adopted  by  some,  to  all 
the  teachers  of  Connecticut.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing here  a  list  of  books  for  all  the  youth  of 
the  State,  I  advise  teachers  to  recommend 
well  known  works  in  adaptation  to  the  age, 
taste  and  advancement  of  individual  pupils, 
usually  those  which  they  themselves  have  read, 
that  they  may  the  better  appreciate  and  criti- 


cise the  epitomes  of  the  same  by  the  pupiR 
An  eminent  teacher  recently  asked  a  class 
of  fifty-seven  bo)rs,  What  is  the  last  book 
you  have  read?  One  answered  "I  haven't 
read  any  lately  ;"  another,  **  I  don't  remem- 
ber;" ''Can't  tell,"  said  a  third.  But  the 
great  majority  were  able  to  give  an  account 
of  their  reading  which  was  most  creditable  to 
their  teacher,  evincing  his  wholesome  influ- 
ence over  his  pupils  outside  of  the  school- 
room. Twenty-seven  had  been  reading 
works  of  history  and  biography,  including 
Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Life 
of  Prescott,  Higginson's  History  of  the 
United  States,  Irving's  Washington,  Lives  of 
Cicero,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Xerxes,  Alexan- 
der, Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Three  boys 
were  reading  Dickens'  History  of  England 
and  one  was  enjoying  Bancroft's  ten  volume 
History  of  the  United  States,  another  had 
just  read  three  volumes  of  Macaulay's  Essays. 
Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  Bulwer,  DeFoe,  Jules 
Verne  and  Oliver  Optic  had  one  reader  each. 
What  Career,  Avis,  Marble  Faun,  History 
of  Propellers,  Management  of  Horses,  Seven 
Oaks,  Miss  Miihlbach's  Empress  Josephine, 
Ways  of  the  World,  Half-Hour  Natural 
Science  Series,  American  Explorers,  Little 
Men,  Speke's  Sources  of  the  Nile,  Wide  Wide 
World,  Waverly,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  Quen- 
tin  Durward  were  also  named. 
.  I  invite  our  teachers  to  test  their  scholars 
in  the  same  way  during  the  present  year,  and 
to  send  me  lists  of  the  books  read  by  their 
pupils.  With  the  cooperation  of  teachers 
and  school  officers  we  may  learn  wliat  the 
youth  of  Connecticut  are  reading.  This 
effort  will  enlist  the  attention  of  parents  and 
secure  their  aid  in  the  selection  of  better 
books  and  periodicals  for  their  children,  and 
thus  check  a  growing  evil  and  accomplish 
great  good.  Teachers  should  foster  a  taste 
for  such  choice  literature,  that  travels,  histo- 
ries and  biographies,  books  of  science,  genu- 
ine poetry,  essays  and  choice  romances  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  *'  blood  and  thunder" 
stories  and  other  emphatically  weekly  novel- 
ettes of  the  day. 

Social  reading  should  also  be  encouraged. 
The  industry  in  many  a  sewing  cirfcle  has 
been  enlivened  by  well-selected  reading  by 
one  of.  their  number.  The  same  genial  in- 
fluence should  often  cheer  the  circle  around 
the  family  hearth.  *'  Reading  circles"  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  every  town,  where  selec- 
tions in  prose  or  poetry,  often  a  play  of 
Shakespeare,  the  several  parts  having  been 
previously  assigned  and  made  the  subject  of 
careful  private  study  and  drill,  are  rehearsed 
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together.  These  Reading  Clubs,  where  each 
thoroughly  studies  his  part  or  selection  till 
he  becomes  so  posse -sed  of  its  thought  and 
spirit  as  to  render  it  in  the  best  style  he  can 
command,  not  only  cultivate  the  art  of  elo- 
cution, but  improve  the  taste  and  develop  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  best  authors. 
Aside  from  the  educational  value  of  this  class 
of  evening  schools,  their  social  influence  is 
happy.  Divided  as  the  residents  of  our  rural 
districts  too  often  are,  by  party  or  sect,  by 
prejudice  or  neighborhood  difficulties,  every 
influence  tending  to  fraternize  the  people 
should  be  welcomed ;  every  association  where 
they  meet  on  common  ground  for  mutual  im- 
provement, and  where  kindly  feeling  and 
social  amenities  are  cultivated,  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  teacher  cannot  awaken  love  of  books 
unless  he  himself  continues  to  be  a  student. 
Any  one  who  thinks  he  knows  enough  to 
teach  even  the  humblest  class,  should  never 
profane  the  school  room  by  his  presence. 
One  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  learner  cannot 
be  a  good  teacher.  The  more  one  has  dis- 
covered, the  more  he  wants  to  know.  The 
truly  learned  man  feels  the  greatness  of  his 
ignorance  and  the  littleness  of  his  knowledge 
as  but  a  drop  out  of  the  boundless  ocean  of 
truth.  It  has  been  well  said,  *'  The  greater 
the  circle  of  our  knowledge,  the  greater  the 
horizon  of  ignorance  that  bounds  it.  The 
pride  of  wisdom  therefore  is  the  proof  of 
folly."  Arrogance  and  assurance  are  not  the 
fruits  of  true  learning.  Yet  from  the  days  of 
Johnson  to  Dickens  **  the  school-master'*  has 
been  characterized  in  our  literature  as  magis- 
terial, opinionated,  and  dogmatical.  Asso- 
ciated as  teachers  are  with  beginners,  or  at 
least  inferiors  in  attainments,  seldom  called 
to  the  grapple  of  mind  with  mind  as  in  foren- 
sic contests  with  equals  or  superiors,  there  is 
great  danger  of  imbibing  the  spirit  of  con- 
ceit and  dogmatism,  even  when  only  getting 
deeper  in  the  old  ruts.  What  is  drier  than 
an  old,  opinionated,  self-satisfied,  unprogress- 
ive  school- master ?  He  despises  "all  your 
new-fangled  notions.*'  He  glories  in  the 
''good  old  ways."  His  fluent  routine  feeds 
his  complacency,  though  it  really  enervates 
his  own  mind  and  stupefies  his  pupils.  Who- 
ever either  in  the  college  or  primary  school 
has  ceased  to  learn,  should  by  all  means  stop 
teaching,  for  children  need  impulse  even 
more  than  instruction.  Any  one  who  no 
longer  thirsts  for  higher  knowledge,  cannot 
fitly  lead  even  the  youngest  to  its  fountain. 
As  a  teacher,  one  must  be  progressive,  or 
cease  to  be  at  all.    The  mind  that  stagnates 


must  soon  retrograde,  and  such  a  teacher 
would  stultify  rather  than  stimulate  his  class. 
Happily  there  are  now  many  teachers  worthy 
of  their  work,  whose  ideal  is  high  and  who 
are  enthusiastic  in  the  life-long  work  of  per- 
sonal culture.  The  efficient  cooperation  of 
such  teachers  I  confidently  anticipate  in  the 
efl'orts  now  making  to  stimulate  a  taste  for 
books,  and  aiding  our  youth  in  the  selection 
of  the  best  books.  One  who  early  acquires 
a  taste  for  reading  and  a  love  of  books,  will 
realize  that  his  education  is  only  begun  when 
his  school  days  are  ended.  To  complete  it 
will  be  the  aim  and  ambition  of  his  life.  Let 
his  calling  be  what  it  may,  with  an  insatiable 
desire  for  knowledge  he  will  find  leisure  for 
self- improvement.  The  many  instances  of 
self-educated  men  whose  eminence  and  suc- 
cess are  due  to  an  early  taste  for  reading, 
should  be  given  to  the  boys  who  are  just  en- 
tering the  active  pursuits  of  life,  and  who  are 
so  apt  to  think  that  they  can  no  longer  find 
time  for  self-culture.  But  is  the  little  leisure 
they  have  well  improved  ?  Should  the  even- 
ings be  idled  away,  because  the  days  must  be 
occupied  with  business  or  labor  ?  The  youth 
whose  teachers  have  trained  them  to  always 
have  a  good  book  at  hand  for  odd  moments, 
will  enter  the  practical  callings  of  life  with  a 
habit  of  inestimable  importance. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


THOS  J.  CHAPMAN. 


GOOD  government  lies  at  the  base  of  all 
true  excellence  in  the  school-room.  Un- 
less a  proper  discipline  is  enforced  there,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  succeed.  Order  is 
heaven's  first  law.  The  school  where  good 
order  is  not  enforced,  is  a  failure ;  it  is  the 
plain  of  Shinar  at  the  confusion  of  tongues  ; 
there  may  be  movement  there,  but  not  pro- 
gress. The  first  car^  of  the  teacher  should  be 
given  to  securing  good  order. 

Not  many  rules,  but  good  ones,  and  these 
well  adhered  to,  should  be  the  maxim  in  or- 
ganizing a  school.  There  should  be  no  loose- 
ness in  ^framing  rules  for  the  government  of  a 
school,  and  above  all  things  there  should  be 
no  looseness  in  the  enforcement  of  these  rules 
when  they  are  once  enacted.  So  long  as  a 
regulation  remains  as  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
school,  it  must  be  carefully  observed ;  if  it 
is  an  improper  rule  it  should  be  repealed 
promptly,  and  the  pupils  should  be  informed 
that  it  has  been  so  repealed,  that  they  may 
not  imagine  that  the  teacher  is  winking  at  a 
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violation  of  the  school  regulations,  when  he  no 
bnger  corrects  them  for  disregarding  it. 

Children  are  very  quick  to  notice  any  dere- 
liction or  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  That  individikl  should  have  weil- 
settled  principles  to  govern  his  own  conduct 
both  in  the  school-room  and  out  of  it.  A  vac- 
illating spirit  that  shifts  about  like  the  sands 
of  the  desert  before  every  breath  of  wind,  is 
contemptible  even  in  the  eyes  of  children. 
Besides,  if  the  teacher  is  thus  vigorous  in  the 
treatment  of  self,  he  may  consistently  be  firm 
in  his  demands  upon  others.  Many  teachers 
overlook  this.  They  require  certain  things 
of  their  pupils  which  they  themselves  are  not 
willing  to  perform.  They  forbid  certain 
privileges  to  their  pupils,  which  they  them- 
selves indulge  in.  It  certainly  looks  a  little 
unseemly  in  a  teacher  to  pronounce  his  ukase 
against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  school  in  a 
breath  that  is  itself  tainted  with  the  narcotic ; 
or  to  dwell  upon  the  bad  effects  of  reading 
works  of  fiction,  when  at  the  same  time  may 
be  found  under  the  lid  of  his  own  desk  some 
of  the  most  silly  and  pernicious  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  literature.  So,  too,  on  the  streets 
and  in  society,  teachers  sometimes  forget  the 
propriety  that  should  mark  their  deportment, 
and  perhaps  in  one  unlucky  hour  more  than 
undo  all  the  work  of  days. 

The  teacher  should  not  allow  the  slightest 
infraction  of  law  to  pass  unnoticed.  These 
small  offences,  if  allowed  to  pass  without  re- 
mark, will  only  open  the  way  to  greater. 
They  are  the  little  breaks  in  the  dyke,  which 
a  man  might  at  first  close  with  his  hand,  but 
through  which  will  ultimately  rush  a  flood  of 
waters  that  may  drown  a  city.  Many  a  school 
has  been  ruined  by  not  guarding  against  these 
least  appearances  of  evil.  Not  that  a  teacher 
should  be  tyrannical  in  the  admmistration  of 
his  duties.  But  to  be  unyielding  in  the  en- 
forcement of  reasonable  and  just  laws  is  not 
tyranny.  The  laws  of  nature  are  inflexible. 
There  can  be  no  infraction  of  them,  not  even 
the  least,  that  is  not  followed  by  the  due  pen- 
alty ;  yet  he  is  a  foolish  man  who  will  charge 
God  with  tyranny  and  injustice. 

The  penalty  for  violating  a  law  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  the  offence. 
There  should  be  degrees  of  punishment  in 
the  school  room  as  there  are  in  nature  and  in 
civil  governments.  All  violations  of  the 
natural  or  of  the  statute  law  are  not  followed 
by  the  same  degree  of  punishment.  Let  the 
modes  of  punishment  be  what  they  may, 
these  distinctions  should  be  observed.  A  de- 
gree of  punishment  disproportioned  to  the 
crime  conmiitted,  exerts  an  evil  instead  of  a  ' 


salutary  influence.  A  century  ago  the  death 
penalty  was  inflicted  for  comparatively  slight 
infractions  of  the  law.  The  forging  of  a  man's 
name,  or  the  stealing  of  a  few  shilimg's  woi:th 
was  visited  with  capital  punishment.  In  those 
days  gibbets  stood  at  nearly  every  cross-i'oads 
in  England,  and  bodies  swinging  in  chains 
were  every-day  sights;  yet  this  severity  of 
punishment,  instead  of  making  crime  less 
frequent,  seemed  only  to  foster  it,  and  the 
more  people  were  hanged,  the  more  those  who 
remained  seemed  to  deserve  hanging. 

School  discipline,  as  every  other  discipline, 
should  be  enforced  not  by  administering  pun- 
ishments alone,  but  by  properly  rewarding  the 
meritorious.  Whether  or  not  the  hope  of 
reward  is  a  proper  incentive  to  study,  it,  as 
well  as  the  fear  of  punishment,  may  be*  prop- 
erly held  out  as  a  stimulus  to  good  conduct. 
This  reward  may  be  but  a  smile  or  a  kindly  word 
of  approbation,  or  it  may  be  such  other  more 
tangible  and  enduring  mark  of  approval  as 
the  teacher  may  see  tit  to  bestow.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the 
hopes  and  pleasures  of  reward,  than  upon  the 
dread  and  horrors  of  punishment.  The  latter 
is  a  gorgon,  against  whom  it  would  be  pleasant 
if  it  were  possible,  to  close  the  school-room 
doors  entirely.  It  is  by  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments  that  the  Almighty  governs 
the  world.  Some  are  kept  in  bounds  through 
fear  of  the  latter,  and  some  through  hopes 
of  the  former.  A  few  lofty  spirits  profess  to 
be  influenced  by  neither  of  these  considera- 
tions. They  claim  to  do  right  because  it  is 
right.  Those  who  mount  to  that  elevated 
plane  of  thought  and  feeling  are  few  indeed. 
It  may  be  the  proper  standpoint ;  but  it  is  not, 
and  doubtless,  never  will  be,  the  popular  one. 
It  would  perhaps  be  out  of  the  question  to  get 
children  to  act  out  of  such  a  purely  abstract 
principle ;  hence,  we  may  well  influence  their 
minds  to  correct  actions  by  holding  out  to  them 
the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment. 
But  compliance  with  the  school  code  is  the 
rule,  and  violations  of  it  the  exception.  To 
te  continually  stopping  to  award  some  recog- 
nition of  merit  in  this  case  would  seem  to  be 
impracticable.  And  so  it  would.  But  a  pleas- 
ant word  or  a  meaning  smile  may  be  repeated 
without  trouble  many  times  in  a  day.  Besides 
this,  a  constantly  cheerful  and  agreeable  man- 
ner on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  be  to 
his  pupils  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure,  and 
a  continual  reward.  In  a  school  that  has  been 
properly  instructed  and  cared  for  this  endorse- 
ment by  the  teacher  of  their  conduct  and 
performances,  will  open  up  springs  of  delight 
and  satisfaction  in  the  bosoms  of  the  pupils 
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themselves.  This  is  of  itself  no  small  reward. 
Our  own  consciousness  of  having  done  welt 
and  deserved  well,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  re- 
turns for  doing  our  duty. 

**  One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas." 

School  punishments  range  in  severity  from 
the 'mere  word  of  rebuke,  or  the  denial  of 
some  wonted  privilege,  to  the  infliction  of 
corporeal  pains.  As  has  been  said,  the  degree 
of  punishment  must  be  carefully  proportioned 
to  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  Crimes  can 
perhaps  differ  in  enormity  only  as  to  their 
consequences,  and  not  as  to  their  wrongfulness 
in  the  abstract.  But  some  offences  are  not 
crimes;  as,  for  instance,  mere  inattention, 
negligence,  forgetfulness,  etc.  For  such  of- 
fences no  sane  teacher  would  inflict  as  severe 
punishment  as  for  profanity,  rebellion,  abus- 
ing a  schoolmate,  falsehood,  etc.  The  teacher 
should  never  inflict  punishment  unless  he  is 
fully  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  party.  He 
should  never  punish  a  child  on  suspicion. 
What  he  himself  sees  of  course  needs  no  cor- 
roboration; what  he  does  not  see,  should  be 
proved  beyond  all  cavil.  Better  that  ten 
guilty  ones  should  escape  than  that  one  inno 
cent  person  should  be  made  to  suffer.  One 
child's  word  against  another*s  should  never  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence.  This  is  simply 
just ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  good 
influence  in  the  school  to  have  it  understood 
by  the  pupils  that  one  has  as  much  the  confi- 
dence of  the  teacher  as  another.  Where  a 
pupil  is  known  to  deal  in  untruth,  there  is,  of 
course,  an  exception. 

As  has  been  already  said,  everything  almost 
in  the  way  of  success  in  the  school-room  de- 
pends on  good  government.  To  understand 
how  to  control  a  school  properly  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  teacher.  Much  may  be 
learned  from  books  and  from  the  experience 
of  others ;  but,  after  all,  the  teacher  must  study 
the  human  nature  of  children,  and  then  exer- 
cise his  best  judgment  in  every  case  that  may 
arise.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  mistake;  so 
easy  to  be  misled  by  a  momentary  passion, 
through  ignorance,  or  by  some  undue  influ- 
ence. Against  these  chances  the  teacher 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard.  The  system 
of  school  discipline  as  practiced  by  Wackford 
Squeers,  has  perhaps  entirely  disappeared 
from  civilized  society.  Even  the  slightly 
more  genial  schoolmaster  of  Oliver  Goldsmith 
has,  we  hope,  but  it'H  counterparts  among 
those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young.  Instead  of  schools  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  Dotheboys  Hall  and 
*' sweet  Auburn,*'  they  are  now  conducted  on 


principles  and  maxims  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  humanity  and 
enlightened  reason.  Mutual  confidence  and 
respect  exist  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
child  is  taught  what  is  right,  and  to  do  the 
right;  he  is  taught  to  regard  himself  as  a 
rational,  responsible  creature,  and  not  a  mere 
machine  that  is  to  be  wound  up  every  morn- 
ing like  a  twenty-four  hour  clock,  and  left  to 
run  all  day  according  to  mechanical  princi- 
ples. Children  thus  trained  and  taught,  grow 
up  with  proper  views  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, of  just  government,  of  their  mutual 
relationship  to  all  the  world  of  mankind. 
Schools  conducted  on  these  principles  are  not 
difficult  to  govern.  They  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent self-governing.  They  are  miniature  re- 
publics, where  each  individual  possesses  an 
immediate  interest  in  the.  conduct  of  all. 
Such  schools  make  good  pupils  and  eventually 
good  citizens.  In  a  form  of  government  like 
ours,  the  responsibilities  that  await  all,  and 
the  lofty  positions  of  usefulness  that  await 
many,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  We  must  provide  for 
the  future  safety  and  permanency  of  our  free 
institutions  by  properly  educating  those  who 
are  soon  to  take  the  places  of  the  present  gen- 
eration— by  so  training  them  that  they  may 
have  a  due  regard  for  law,  for  order,  for  mu- 
tual rights,  and  individual  responsibilities. 


IRON  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


AS  a  significant  sign  of  the  times  we  state 
that  a  bill  entitled,  "  An  act  to  establish 
two  Iron  Industrial  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,*' 
passed  the  Senate  at  its  recent  session,  but  for 
want  of  time  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House. 
Some  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  act 
were  to  procure  ten  acres  of  land  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  and  ten  in  the  west- 
ern, on  which  to  erect  buildings  for  the 
schools;  to  make  arrangments  for  teaching 
"  the  art  and  business  of  the  manufacture  of 
articles  that  may  be  made  of  iron,  or  iron  and 
steel,"  and  to  appropriate  |i 00,000  to  begin 
the  enterprise. 

The  author  of  the  bill  was  Senator  Holben, 
of  Lehigh  county,  and  while  it  was  pending 
he  made  an  able  speech  in  favor  of  its  passage. 
Many  things  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
combined  effort  will  soon  be  made  to  organize 
a  system  of  industrial  schools.  Senator  Hol- 
ben is  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  move- 
ment. Below,  we  make  copious  extracts  from 
his  speech  on  this  question- 

These  schools  are  intended  for  the  practical  educa- 
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tiofi  and  training  of  boys  and  young  men  in  the  art 
and  science  of  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  articles 
made  from  iron  and  iron  and  steel.  This  may  be  de- 
nominated a  new  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
and  will,  of  course,  meet  with  opposition;  but  not 
because  it  is  not  a  good  thing,  nor  because  the  advan- 
tage and  benefit  of  such  schools  as  this  bill  provides 
for  are  not  apparent  to  some,  but  simply  because  it  is 
a  new  enterprise.  The  objects  of  this  bill  are  good, 
and  it  ought  to  be  supported  by  everybody  that  feels 
an  interest  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State,  But,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  anticipate 
trouble.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  will  say  that  it  is 
against  public  policy  that  the  State  should  meddle 
with  matters  of  this  kind;  that  the  education  in  indus- 
trial affairs  should  be  carried  on  by  private  indi- 
viduals. I  know  the  fact  that  the  bill  will  meet  with 
(^)position  on  that  ground.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  no  one  that  feels  an  inter- 
est in  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences  will  oppose  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  The  education  and  training  of 
the  boys  and  young  men  are,  in  all  civilized  nations 
public  matters,  and  have  always  been  considered  as 
such. 

Our  common  schools  have  been  established  by  and 
through  the  State.  When  the  law  was  first  attempted 
to  be  passed  it  met  with  bitter  and  strong  opposition ; 
and  it  took  a  long  time  before  the  sentiment  of  the 
public  mind  was  settled  in  favor  of  it.  Many  difficul- 
ties were  encountered  and  many  prejudices  were  to 
be  overcome.  It  had  many  influential  adversaries. 
Various  reasons  were  given  against  the  measure,  but 
it  finally  passed  into  a  law,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  opposition  to  it  from  the  beginning,  no  one 
could  be  found  to-day  that  would  even  attempt  to 
offer  a  bill  to  repeal  the  law.  Although  the  law  has 
been  misused  in  many  instances,  yet  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  Commonwealth  not  a  single  bill  introduced 
in  the  .Legislature  has  had  more  influence  over  her 
people.  It  is  now  an  established  institution  and  the 
general  principles  of  it  are  favored.  The  question  of 
industrial  schools  has  been  agitated  in  this  State  for  a 
long  time;  but  thus  far  the  State  has  virtually  accom- 
plished nothing  and>bas  done  nothing  worth  speaking 
of  in  the  education  and  training  of  its  citizens  in  the 
mechanical  arts  and  sciences,  which  of  all  subjects  of 
knowledge  are  the  most  useful  and  beneficial.  The 
utility  of  such  schools  can  hardly  be  questioned ;  and 
I  propose,  before  I  conclude,  to  show  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  has  not  done  what  Legislatures  of 
other  States  have  done  in  regard  to  industrial  schools. 
Enough  money  has  been  spent  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Many  millions  have  already  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  State; 
but  very  little  of  the  money  has  been  applied  towards 
the  education  of  the  children  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
If  a  few  millions  of  the  many  millions  of  dollars 
which  the  State  appropriated  for  educational  purposes 
had  been  applied  in  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools,  the  State  and  her  people  would  be  richer  and 
better.  If  this  had  been  done,  the  people  would  not 
now  buy  millions'  worth  of  articles,  made  out  of  iron 
and  other  material,  from  foreign  States  and  countries. 
Later  in  my  remarks  I  shall  give  a  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  cutlery  and  other  articles  manufactured 
from  iron  and  imported  into  this  country  from  foreign 
nations,  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  this  fact,  that  we  for  a  long  number 
of  years  have  supported,  maimained  and  nuhed  the 
mechanics  of  other  nations,  showing  that  the  State 
has  been  derelict  in  giving  aid  to  institutions  of  the 


character  which  are  proposed  to  be  established  by  this 
bill.  She  has  done  nothing  to  build  up  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  this  country.  She  has  lavished 
and,  in  many  cases,  wasted  money  in  building  up  in- 
stitutions for  the  intellectual  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. Whatever  aid  has  been  given  by  the  State,  has 
been  given  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  children 
in  literary  branches  of  learning  without  any  regard  to 
practical  matters.  , 

Now,  one  of  the  first  questions  arising  on  this  bill 
is.  Are  schools  of  this  kind  necessary  ?  Secondly,  will 
they  be  beneficial  to  the  people  and  to  the  State?  It 
seems  to  me  that  iron  industrial  schools  are  absolutely 
required  by  the  large  production  of  iron.  Now,  if 
there  is  a  necessity  for  these  schools,  they  ought  to  be 
established  at  once.  The  cost  will  be  trifling  compared 
with  the  benefits  which  will  follow.  Why  are  they 
necessary?  The  reasons  are  innumerable.  What 
positions  do  our  people  occupy  in  the  mechanical  arts  ? 
I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  number  of 
educated  mechanics  is  not  sufficient.  We  have  not 
enough  people  in  this  State  who  understand  the 
mechanical  sciences  and  arts  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  mechanics.  This  is  especially  true 
so  far  as  the  remarks  relate  to  iron  mechanics.  Of 
course  we  have  many  good  iron  mechanics,  but  the 
number  is  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  our  great 
iron  interests  and  productions.  The  iron  resources 
and  productions  of  Pennsylvania  are  enormous.  So 
far  as  these  matters  are  concerned  this  State  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other  State,  and  I  take  the  position  that 
our  iron  mechanics  should  be  more  numerous  than 
those  of  all  the  other  States  put  together,  and  they 
ought  to  be  superior  to  those  of  any  other  State 
because  the  production  of  iron  of  this  State  is  equal  to 
the  production  of  the  iron  of  all  the  other  States.  Why 
have  we  not  better  and  more  iron  mechanics  in  this 
State  than  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  other  States  ? 
The  people  of  this  State  are  industrious,  intelligent 
and  honest,  and  we  have  all  other  sorts  and  kinds  of 
advantages  in  this  matter  over  the  people  of  other 
States.  We  have  the  material,  we  have  the  natural 
resources  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  everything  else 
to  make  this  the  greatest  iron  manufacturing  State  or 
region  in  the  world.  Why  is  it  that  we  cannot  success- 
fully compete  with  other  States  and  with  foreign 
countries  ?  Why  is  it  that  our  iron  is  shipped  to  New 
York,  to  the  New  England  and  other  States,  and  there 
manufactured  into  horse  shoes,  cutlery,  hardware  and 
other  articles,  and  then  brought  back  to.  this  State  ? 
The  only  reason  is,  because  the  people  have  not  been 
educated  and  trained  in  this  particular  business.  We 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  States,  much  less  with 
foreign  countries.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  this 
state  of  affairs  should  exist,  but  it  does  exist.  What- 
ever our  mechanics  know  of  the  mechanical  arts  and 
sciences,  they  have  leanied  under  difficulties  un- 
aided by  the  State  and  without  schools  wherein 
mechanical  arts  are  taught  as  they  should  be  taught. 

It  is  said  that  the  criminals  in  our  different  peniten- 
tiaries and  prisons  are  composed  principally  of  persons 
of  some  education  but  without  trades,  that  few  of  them 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences. 
It  is  ascertained  as  a  fact  that  the  inmates  of  our  pen- 
itentiaries and  prisons  are  not  men  possessing  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  useful  trades  and  occupations.  But  I  do 
not  propose  to  detain  the  Senate  on  this  point. 

Thousands  of  mechanics  are  employed  in  foreign 
countries  in  making  cutlery,  hardware,  machines,  etc., 
for  as  they,  of  course,  fumish  the  iron,  we  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  sale  of  all  the  pig  iron  that  is  thus  used. 
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Besides  this,  thoasands  of  mechanics  and  laborers  are 
«aiployed  in  other  States  in  making  articles  manufac- 
tured from  iron,  which  is  produced  in  Pennsylvania. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  iron  manufactured  here  are 
shipped  to  other  States  and  there  converted  into  cut- 
lery, Brearms,  horse  shoes,  etc.,  then  brought  back  and 
sold  to  us,  our  State  and  people  losing  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  labor  and  material.  This  is  a  great 
loos  to  the  people  and  State.  The  fact  that  the  iron 
of  Pennsylvania  should  be  taken  to  other  States  and 
also  the  coal,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  iron  man- 
ufactured into  useful  articles,  and  then  shipped  back 
to  us,  shows  that  there  is  something  wanting  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  people  are  not  wanting  I 
am  sure,  for  at  least  forty  per  cent,  are  idle  to  day  on 
account  of  not  having  anything  to  do.  It  is  a  fact  that 
iron  is  shipped  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  Troy,  in 
New  York  State,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  horse 
shoes,  and  tons  of  them  are  shipped  back  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Not  only  our  iron  is  taken  there,  but  also  our 
coal.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  many,  showing 
that  the  necessity  does  exist  for  doing  something  for 
the  iron  industries.  It  cannot  be  said  we  have  not 
the  men,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  not  the  con- 
veniences and  material.  We  have  everything.  Our 
people  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  those  of  other 
States  and  of  foreign  nations.  I  believe  that  if  the 
iron  business  of  this  State  were  properly  fostered  and 
encouraged,  this  State  would  soon  become  much 
richer  and  more  populous. 
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HOW  CAN  A  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  BENEFIT 

THEM? 


[The  following  article  is  from  the  pen  of  an  accom- 
plished lady  superintendent  of  Illinois,  Mary  Allen 
West.  Let  it  be  read  and  re-read  by  Pennsylvania's 
new  corps  of  superintendents. — Ed.] 

1.  By  establishing  the  closest  possible  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  all  connected  with 
these  schools, — children,  parents,  teachers, 
directors.  He  stands  in  peculiar  relation  to 
these  schools,  and  tljey  are  peculiarly  suscept- 
ible to  his  influence.  One  of  the  best  tests 
of  a  superintendent's  efficiency  is  the  condi- 
tion of  his  country  schools. 

2.  Strive  to  bring  about  united  action  in 
the  district,  to  so  mould  public  sentiment 
there  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  shall 
feel  that  the  succe.-s  of  the  school  depends 
upon  them  individually^  as  well  as  collect- 
ively With  such  a  public  sentiment,  school 
premises  will  be  well  cared  for,  good  teachers 
will  be  employed,  and  employed  permanently, 
children  will  attend  school  regularly,  both  be- 
cause of  their  own  desire  to  do  so,  and  be- 
cause their  parents  will  feel  they  have  no  right 
to  keep  them  away,  or  allow  them  to  stay 
away,  for  trivial  causes. 

Thus  we  shall  overcome  the  greatest  obsta- 


cles to  the  efficiency  of  our  country  schools 
— irregularity  of  attendance  and  constant 
change  of  teachers, — and  shall  take  a  long  step 
toward  the  realization  of  our  ideal  of  a  coun- 
try school ;  each  child  in  the  district  in  school 
every  day  of  the  term ;  at  least  eight  months' 
school  during  the  year,  and  live,  thoroughly 
prepared,  common-sense  teachers  perma- 
nently employed. 

In  forming  such  a  public  sentiment  county 
superintendents  have  very  great  power.  If 
they  are  the  men  and  women  they  ought  to 
be,  if  they  do  one-half  their  duty,  public 
sentiment  on  educational  matters  in  their 
counties  is  largely  what  they  make  it. 

3.  Let  them  use  every  effort  to  imbue  di- 
rectors with  the  idea  that  country  schools 
need  the  very  best  teachers— men  and  women 
of  broad  views  and  culture,  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  men  and 
women  fitted  to  be  leaders  in  these  little  com- 
munities. I  know  of  no  position  of  more  in- 
fluence than  that  of  a  teacher  in  a  country 
district  where  a  healthy  public  sentiment  pre- 
vails. If  possessed  of  any  qualiflcations  for 
leadership  the  teacher  becomes,  almost  inevi- 
tably, a  leader  of  thought  and  opinion.  His 
influence  is  not  bounded  by  the  school-room 
walls,  but  extends  to  every  home  in  the  dis- 
trict. Trains  of  thought  and  feeling,  started  in 
the  school-room,  reach,  and  in  some  degree 
influence  every  individual  in  the  district.  If 
this  teacher  be  vain,  frivolous,  silly ;  if  im- 
moral, or  the  slave  of  fllthy  habits,  from  that 
school  will  proceed  influences  which  curse 
every  home  in  the  district ;  if  that  teacher  be 
pure,  noble-minded,  strong-souled,  as  a  teacher 
ought  to  be,  the  streams  flowing  from  that 
school  will  be  streams  of  blessing,  like  those 
**  which  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God."  If 
we  can  inspire  directors  with  exalted  ideas  of 
what  a  teacher  of  a  country  school  needs  to 
be,  if  we  can  make  them  feel  that  it  is  not  the 
little  children  alone,  who  are  influenced  by  the 
teacher,  important  as  are  their  interests,  but 
the  entire  community,  we  have  gained  a  great 
point  in  the  work  of  benefiting  coimtry 
schools. 

There  is  need  also  to  correct  impressions 
concerning  needed  qualifications  of  teachers 
considered  simply  in  their  relation  to  the 
scholars  under  their  immediate  control.  If 
one  teacher  in  a  large  graded  school  is  nar- 
row or  one-sided,  intellectually,  other  teachers 
with  whom  the  child  comes  in  contact  may 
supply  deficiencies  and  prevent  the  unsym  • 
metrical  development  which  might  otherwise 
ensue.  Not  so  in  the  country  school ;  here 
the  one  teacher  is  all  in  all ;  his  influence  for 
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good  or  evil  is  unmodified  by  that  of  other 
teachers  near. 

Then,  country  schools  need  the  very  best 
teachers  for  economic  reasons.  With  a  good 
teacher,  a  good  school  is  insured ;  in  such  a 
school  scholars  can  remain  with  profit 
at  least  two  years  longer  than  is  profitable 
in  many  schools.  Thus  the  heavy  expense  of 
sending  them  away  to  school,  and  the  still 
heavier  one  of  allowing  them  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  is  avoided. 

Do  you  ask  how  the  superintendent  can 
thus  influence  and  inspire  directors?  The 
best  answer  I  can  give  is  simply — do  it. 
•*  The  best  way  to  resume  is  to  resume."  I 
can  give  no  set  directions ;  what  works  well 
in  one  locality  might  not  succeed  in  another. 
Nor  do  we  wish  any  one  cast-iron  method  ; 
they  must  strive  by  a// means,  through  the  press, 
by  personal  labor  with  individual  directors, 
by  addressing  them  collectively — by  any  and 
aU  means  which  good  common  sense  dictates. 

One  powerful  means  of  forming  right  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  by  making  good  use  of  the 
local  press.  A  well-conducted  educational  de- 
partment in  the  leading  paper  in  the  county 
will  work  wonders  in  this  direction.  And  the 
superintendent's  effortsshould  not  be  restricted 
to  one  paper.  Try  to  enlist  all  the  papers  in 
the  county  in  this  good  work,  by  requesting 
them  to  copy  some  article  of  general  interest, 
by  writing  especially  to  and  for  each  one,  or 
by  asking  them  to  publish  some  unusually 
good  paper  read  by  **  their  teacher"  at  an  in- 
stitute. 

Thus,  by  all  means  they  will  gain  some, 
and  will  keep  the  subject  of  education  con- 
stantly before  the  people.  This  is  but  the 
echo  of  the  old  war-cry  with  which  Horace 
Mann  and  his  comrade-in-arms  went  into  the 
conflict  forty  years  ago.  '*  We  must  agitate  1 
we  must  agitate." 

Having  inspired  directors  with  the  desire 
to  secure  the  best  teachers  for  country  schools, 
we  must  inspire  our  best  teachers  with  a  de- 
sire to  teach  in  the  country.  Make  them  feel 
that  it  is  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  considered,  a 
disgrace  for  first-class  teachers  to  teach  coun- 
try schools,  and  that  these  schools  are  not 
mere  stepping  stones  to  town  schools,  or 
refuges  for  inefficiency. 

Give  these  teachers  work  to  do  at  our 
county  institutes,  and  by  skillfully  adapting 
the  work  to  the  worker,  insure  success.  If 
these  schools  are  systematically  ignored  in  our 
institutes  as  they  are  in  our  State  Association, 
we  are  taking  one  good  way  of  making  them 
failures.  Nobody  feels  like  doing  his  best 
when  he  is  being  continually  snubbed. 


Superintendents  are  greatly  benefiting  these 
schools  when  they  are  arousing  in  their  teach- 
ers all  possible  enthusiasm  in  their  work; 
there  can  be  no  success  without  enthusiasm. 
Inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  do  their  work  in 
the  best  possible  way.  We  find  our  summer 
drills  powerful  auxiliaries  in  this  work. 

Our'  country  teachers,  and  through  them 
their  schools,  feel  themselves  greatly  bene- 
fited by  what  we  call  our  little  institutes,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  more  pretentious 
gatherings  in  towns.  We  have  a  fashion  of 
gathering  the  teachers  of  a  township  together 
in  a  central  school  house,  on  Saturday,  to. 
spend  the  day  in  informal  discussion  of  every- 
day school  work.  "  How  do  you  teach  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling  ?  What  difficulties  have 
you  met?  How  did  you  conquer  them?" 
Sometimes  the  teacher  in  whose  house  we 
meet  brings  in  a  class  in  the  afternoon;  some- 
times we  have  one  paper — never  more — read. 
These  day  meetings  are  distinctively  for 
teachers  and  directors.  We  do  not  wish  a 
crowd,  as  that  would  defeat  the  main  object 
of  our  gathering — the  free  interchange  of 
opinions.  We  wish  the  teachers  to  ask  and 
answer  questions  as  freely  as  they  would  in 
their  own  schools ;  this  they  will  not  do  be- 
fore a  crowd.  If  desired,  we  have  a  mass- 
meeting  in  the  evening,  when  the  house  is 
usually  full  of  people,  to  whom  I  talk  as  best 
I  can.  These  little  institutes  make  no  show, 
they  are  not  puffed  in  the  city  papers,  but 
they  are  potent  for  good. 

School  visitation  can  be  made  very  bene- 
ficial, if  wisely  done ;  if  unwisely,  great  evil 
can  be  wrought  thereby.  In  this  work  su- 
perintendents should  be  very  careful  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  teachers,  not 
to  weaken  them.  They  should  carefully  ob- 
serve the  teacher's  methods,  commend  what- 
ever is  good,  and  usually  keep  their  criticisms 
for  his  private  ear.  The  most  useful  part  of 
the  visit,  the  one  too,  requiring  most  delicate 
tact  as  well  as  most  strength  of  character,  is 
the  few  minutes  private  talk  with  the  teacher 
after  the  scholars  are  gone — an  essential  part 
of  every  visit.  Now  is  the  time  to  tell  the 
teacher  exactly  what  it  seems  he  needs  to 
know,  to  encourage  him  where  he  needs  en- 
couragement, to  point  out  his  faults,  and  to 
show  him  how  to  overcome  them.  For  this 
part  of  his  work  the  superintendent  needs  to 
have  learned  the  most  difficult  lesson — how 
to  speak  the  truth  in  love. 

Nothing  brings  superintendent  and  teacher 
into  closer,  more  enduring  relations,  and  we 
need  to  come  very  close  together  if  we  would 
do  each  other  good.     I  have  not  a  bit  of  faith 
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in  benefiting  any  body  at  arm's  length.  We 
have  lived  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  have 
not  long  since  learned  that  it  is  not  head- 
power,  but  heart- power,  which  is  to  move  the 
world. 

The  isolation  of  country  teachers  makes 
them  to  be  in  peculiar  need  of  being  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. Working  alone,  as  they  do,  sel- 
dom meeting  their  fellow  teachers,  or  receiv- 
ing words  of  cheer  from  them,  they  often  sink 
under  a  weight  of  sheer  loneliness  and  fail  to 
do  their  best  simply  because  there  is  nobody 
.to  appreciate  that  best  when  it  is  done.  Such 
sorely  need  the  strength  which  a  sense  of 
companionship  affords.  Superintendents  can 
make  themselves  the  link  which  connects  these 
isolated  ones  with  the  electric  current  of  the 
entire  county;  the  weakest  teacher,  strength- 
ened by  assurance  of  fellowship,  goes  to  her 
work  sustained  by  the  strength  of  all. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  a  super- 
intendent owes  to  the  schools  under  his  charge 
is  to  bar  their  doors  against  drunkenness,  lewd- 
ness, profanity,  vulgarity,  and  vice  of  every 
kind,  by  refusing  certificates  to  all  who  are 
not  of  good  moral  character.  It  often  re- 
quires back- bone  to  refuse  a  certificate  to  a 
popular  teacher  because  he  drinks  or  swears, 
or  is  in  any  other  way  immoral,  but  without 
back-bone  we  are  no  better  than  tow  strings. 
Here,  as  ever)rwhere,  we  need  to  take  a  brave, 
decided  stand  upon  the  principles  of  right, 
and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  frightened, 
wheedled,  or  ridiculed,  by  any  party,  out  of 
our  position. 

Last,  and  most  important  of  all  ways  in 
which  county  superintendents  can  benefit 
their  schools,  is  by  presenting  in  their  own 
lives  examples  of  noble,  Christian  manhood 
and  womanhood ;  by  being,  in  Dr.  Reynolds* 
•expressive  phrase,  clean  men  and  women,  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  pure  within  and 
without. 

The  very  sense  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  them,  with  hundreds  of  teachers  and 
thousands  of  little  children  looking  to  them 
for  guidance,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  make 
them  long  to  be  better  men  and  women,  and 
lead  them  to  seek  help  from  Him  who  alone 
•can  sustain  and  guide  them  aright.  For  upon 
them  rests  the  burden  of  souls,  and  God 
never  asks  human  strength  to  bear  this  bur- 
den unaided  by  Omnipotence.  Seeking  thus, 
they  shall  find ;  striving  thus,  they  shall  at- 
tain ;  and  by  God*s  help,  lift  both  themselves 
and  their  schools  into  clearer  light  and  nobler 
living. 

Educational  Weekly, 
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Monday — ^t>  gift. — I  let  the  youngest  children 
play  as  they  like  at  first,  after  carefully  uncovering  the 
cube,  while  I  dictate  to  the  older  ones,  after  I  leave 
them,  and,  taking  a  box  for  myself  I  play  with  the 
little  ones.  Eddie  doesn't  like  to  build  what  we  do. 
He  always  makes  a  barn  with  his  box,  with  the  cover 
for  the  door,  and  a  fence  with  his  blocks.  I  think 
best  to  let  him  make  it  till  he  tires  of  it,  and  joins  us 
of  his  own  accord,  especially  as  he  seems  so  absorbed 
in  it.  When  I  returned  to  the  older  ones  Ella  com- 
plained that  Aliie  had  consented  to  unite  blocks,  and 
then  wanted  them  again.  I  found  that  Ella  asked  the 
others  to  give  her  their  blocks,  then  she  did  all  the 
building.  It  didn't  occur  to  her  that  she  was  selfish 
in  doing  all  the  play  herself.  After  I  talked  about  it 
she  willingly  gave  the  bam  and  dog  house  up  to  be 
rebuilt  accordmg  to  the  taste  of  the  others,  but  did 
not  want  the  hotel  disturbed ;  as  it  was  a  fine  one,  we 
all  agreed  to  that. 

We  play  the  games  out  of  doors,  as  our  room  is  so 
small.  Just  before  going  out,  Cora  asked  if  we  might 
play  **  Busy  Bee."  1  said  I  was  willing,  if  they  would 
invent  a  play  for  it.  So  we  discussed  it  carefully. 
They  planned  a  close  ring  for  the  hive  (next  time  we 
play  it,  I'll  remind  them  that  a  hive  is  generally  square, 
and  see  if  they  can  form  a  square  instead  of  a  circle), 
some  children  in  the  centre  would  be  bees  in  the  hive, 
who  fly  out  as  we  begin  singing,  and  go  to  the  plants 
and  gather  honey;  then  when  we  sing  the  humming 
chorus  they  return  to  the  hive.  When  the  song  is 
ended  they  tell  us  what  plants  they  like  best  to  gather 
honey  from,  and  what  they  will  do  with  it.  1  shall 
tell  them  Mrs.  Putnam's  story,  of  "  Buffy"  soon,  and 
that  will  give  them  real  facts  to  aid  their  imaginations. 
Cora  invented  most  of  the  play. 

Tuesday. — Cora  wore  a  toy  watch,  which  attracted 
every  child's  attention,  but  she  wouldn't  allow  any  one 
to  look  at  it.  She  annoys  me  often  in  that  way, 
bringing  books  and  toys,  proclaiming  it  loudly,  then 
refusing  to  let  any  one  enjoy  them  with  her.  She 
yields  when  I  talk  to  her  about  it,  but  in  a  day  or  two 
repeats  it.  I  can  only  hope  that  time,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  some  of  my  generous,  kind-hearted  little  ones 
will  change  her.  She  is  bright  and  quick,  hut  so 
selfish  and  unkind.  In  singing  this  morning  her 
choice  was  "O  see  the  snow  is  tailing  now." — After 
singing  it  she  said :  "  There  isn't  any  snow  now,  and 
its  real  warm.  Then  why  do  the  children  choose  that 
now  ?  I  think  they  ought  to  chose  something  else." 
"Why  Cora,  you  chose  it  yourself!"  they  all  ex- 
claimed. I  didn't  say  anything,  thinking  her  mortifi- 
cation the  best  reproof  and  remedy  for  her  fault-find- 
ing habit. 

Square  tablets  to-day.  I  enclose  a  cube  in  them, 
then  ask  who  will  buy  the  top  of  a  cube,  the  bottom, 
etc.  Then,  with  my  knife,  1  play  at  cutting  off  each 
side  carefully  till  all  are  cut  otf.  It  proves  a  pleasant 
way  of  impressing  the  connection  between  solid  and 
surface.  We  made  a  picture  of  the  stove  with  them 
and  a  part  of  the  pipe  above  the  elbow.  I  see  they 
are  learning  to  attend  carefully  to  dictation,  and  also 
to  love  order,  for  when  they  take  up  the  tablets  at  the 
close  of  the  play,  they,  of  their  own  accord,  put  them 
in  the  box  in  neat  little  piles.  They  all  drew  busily, 
and  asked  to  have  their  names  written  on  their  slates 
that  they  might  continue  their  patterns    next  time. 
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The  younger  ones  drew  standing  or  lying  lines,  one 
square  long — some  of  the  older  ones  are  combining 
them — I  told  them  to  draw  first  their  right  then  their 
left,  elbows,  for  the  simplest  combination  i  j  L-  *^^^ 
their  opposites,  raising  their  arms  to  illustrate,  if  they 
didn't  see  it  readily,  thus  1  p.  Some  are  making 
"stools":  f"— T,  upright,  inverted,  lying  with  legs 
pointing  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left.  Cora,  Ella  and 
Addie  have  united  the  elbow  in  the  square,  and  now 
arc  forming  pretty  patterns  of  squares  in  various  posi- 
tions— I  find  this  way  more  interesting  to  them  than 
the  drawing  so  many  vertical  lines  first,  and  they  find 
the  opposite  much  more  easily  too. 

Cora  said  there  was  a  pretty  pattern  on  their  oil- 
cloth at  home  that  she  would  like  to  try  to  make,  so 
I  let  her  take  a  slate  and  pencil  home  to  try.  She  is 
growing  to  be  obseA'ing  and  inventive. 

Eddie  is  forgetting  self  rapidly.  At  first  he 
wouldn't  take  any  part  at  all;  wouldn't  touch  the 
blocks  or  papers.  Now  he  is  the  most  industrious 
and  correct  of  the  younger  ones.  He  has  a  protecting 
way  toward  little  Minnie  and  corrects  her  mistakes 
for  her.  He  sang  this  morning  for  the  first  time.  He 
is  a  slow,  quiet  child,  and  so  shy  that  I  must  be  care- 
ful, must  not  urge  him  or  call  attention  to  him. 

Lucy  is  very  careless  in  her  folding.  Allie  is  not 
neat  either,  but  she  is  slow  and  painstaking  and  does 
her  best.  Cora  at  first  was  extremely  careless,  and 
insisted  on  taking  her  work  home,  whether  or  no. 
Now  she  folds  well  and  fast,  and  is  so  eager,  that  it 
is  hard  to  induce  her  to  stop  at  the  right  time.  But 
I  am  delighted  at  her  awakening  love  of  work.  Now 
I  hope  to  keep  her  so  happy  and  busy  that  her  quar- 
relsome and  unkind  habits  will  be  starved  out.  She 
gives  me  much  anxiety.  She  is  so  capable  and 
shrewd  that  she  will  cause  much  unhappiness  to  her- 
self and  others  unless  she  is  helped  now  out  of  her 
{msent  condition. 

Wednesday, — I  have  urged  Cora  to  sing,  as  she 
knows  the  songs  better  than  the  others.  I  thought  it 
would  please  her  to  be  a  help  to  me.  But,  often  since, 
she  will  not  sing.  This  morning,  in  the  "Star 
song,"  she  was  one  to  represent  the  star  replying  to 
the  child.  After  the  first  sfanza  I  asked  why  she 
didn't  sing;  she  laughed  and  said  "because  she  didn't 
want  to,"  so  I  said  Eddie  might  sing  in  her  place. 
She  said,  "I  want  to  now."  I  told  her  she  might 
think,  instead,  if  she  hadn't  been  unkind  to  us  all. 
She  insisted,  but  I  wouldn't  let  her  sing.  But  I  do 
think  she  is  improving.  I'm  sure  that  even  two 
weeks  ago  she  would  have  been  very  angry  and  have 
troubled  me  all  the  morning.  She  yielded  quietly, 
and  sang  the  next  song. 

Stormy  to-day,  only  eight  of  my  fifteen  present. 
Ella's  mother  thought  she  had  better  stay  at  home, 
but  Ella  said  she  must  come. 

Sticks. — I  gave  each  one  five  and  dictated  a  dog- 
house. I  have  cut  out  some  little  paper  animals,  so 
they  asked  for  the  little  dogs.  I  gave  them  blunt- 
pointed  scissors,  and  yellow  paper,  to  cut  straws  for 
the  dogs'  beds.  Cora  wanted  green,  to  make  grass — 
Mattie  wanted  inch  sticks  to  make  steps.  Harry 
asked  for  some  and  made  a  hall  to  his  house — Cora 
made  a  fence  before  hers,  and  steps,  to  climb  a  hill. 
After  standing  and  playing  "tic  toe  old  clock"  for  a 
rest,  I  gave  them  the  wires  and  cork  cubes.  Most  of 
them  made  rolling  pins  and  dough -boards  (the  square), 
and  I  gave  them  wood-colored  paper  to  cut  covers  for 
them.  Afterward  Ella  wanted  to  play,  the  corks 
were  tiny  blocks — like  their  third  gift — so  I  let  them 
build  with  them,  while  I  pared  the  apples  for  lunch. 


Addie  asked  me  to  cut  them  into  cubes;  so  I  cut 
cubes,  oblongs  and  squares,  and  when  Addie  served 
them,  I  asked  them  to  tell  me,  which  of  those  they 
received  were  perfect  or  imperfect.  They  enjoyed 
this  new  way  of  serving  apple.  Weaving  after  recess. 
Bertie  doesn't  care  for  it.  I  gave  him — and  the  rest 
of  the  little  ones — mats  with  wide  and  narrow  strips 
alternating,  as  I  think  they  catch  the  idea  of  opposites 
more  easily  by  them.  I  call  his  needle,  threaded  with 
a  narrow  strip,  a  little  fish  who  must  swim  under  the 
big  rocks  and  over  the  little  ones;  threaded  with  the 
wide  strip,  it  is  a  big  fish,  who  can  swim  over  the  big 
rocks.     He  thinks  that  a  funny  play. 

As  there  were  so  few,  I  gave  most  of  my  time 
to  Willie,  "  our  baby,"  as  the  children  call  him.  He 
won't  be  three  years  old  for  three  or  four  months 
yet.  He  has  no  idea  of  constructive  play  yet,  but 
plenty  in  destructive  play.  He  throws  his  blocks  on 
the  floor,  breaks  his  sticks,  scatters  beads  and  destroys 
the  bead -box.  To-day  I  gave  him  a  new  box,  deep, 
to  prevent  the  beads  spilling  easily,  and  bright-red, 
hoping  to  please  him  with  the  color.  I  gave  him 
red  and  blue  beads  (he  has  had  only  red  before). 
He  soon  learned  to  tell  them  apart  and  strung  a 
dozen,  laughing  over  each  one  put  on.  Could  I  give 
all  my  time  to  him,  he  would  soon  enjoy  all  the  gifts, 
but  as  soon  as  I  leave  him  to  attend  to  the  others,  the 
destructive  spirit  possesses  him  again.  With  fifteen, 
of  all  ages  up  to  seven,  I  can't  give  him  as  much  time 
as  I  would  like.  Being  with  the  others,  though,  is 
educating  him.  He  is  bettter-tempered  than  when  he 
began  five  weeks  ago.  Though  my  work  is  harder 
for  having  my  four  little  ones,  yet  it  has  a  good  influ- 
ence on  the  older  ones.  Addie  is  a  perfect  little 
mother,  so  gentle  to  them  and  self-denying.  Cora 
loves  to  pet  them — ^and  tease  them  too,  and  they  don't 
like  her — but  every  child  here  will  be  the  better  for 
Addie's  sweet  patient  motherliness.  I  sometimes 
have  to  take  two  of  the  little  ones  on  my  lap  at  once 
— always  when  I  tell  a  story. 

Thursday — While  singing  "Two  Robin  Red- 
breasts," Cora  made  a  nest  of  one  hand  and  put  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  in  for  birds.  That  suggested 
to  me  a  way  of  representing  it.  So  we  played,  our 
bodies  were  trees,  our  left  arms,  held  out,  a  branch, 
left  hand  a  nest  on  the  branch,  then  the  little  finger 
and  the  next  one  were  little  robins  and  the  thumb  an- 
other very  fat  little  one.  The  first-finger  on  these, 
was  the  mother- bird  hovering  them  and  the  middle 
finger  the  big  papa-bird,  who  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
nest  and  "  sang  merrily."  When  we  sing  "  I'll  try," 
etc.,  we  have  the  right  hand  in  the  air,  moving  the 
fingers,  to  show  how  they  fly  by  trying. 

The  older  ones  had  the  4th  Gift  to-day,  the  younger 
ones  the  3d.  The  little  ones  made  from  the  two 
chairs,  Papa's  boots  standing  together  after  he  has 
come  home  tired  and  put  on  his  slippers.  Then  we 
turned  them  till  the  toes  touched,  took  off  the 
tops,  and  built  a  chimney  at  the  back,  then  we  each 
had  a  fireplace.  I  told  them  how  people  cooked  with 
them  before  the  age  of  stoves.  They  were  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  a  turkey,  rotisling,  hanging  by  a 
string  and  twirling  about,  so  I  took  the  balls,  fastened 
a  thread  in  them,  showed  them  how  to  twist  the  string, 
then  they  held  the  ball  over  the  fire-place  and  roasted 
a  turkey.  The  glder  ones  became  interested  and 
asked  that  they  might  roast  turkeys.  I  said  yes,  if 
they  would  ask  the  little  ones  to  lend  the  balls,  and 
could  invent  a  fire-place  with  their  oblong  blocks. 
They  planned  several  kinds,  all  good.  Then  they 
wanted    a  fire.      I   gave  them   wax-balls  for  coal. 
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Harry  wanted  wires  for  wood ;  Cora  wanted  a  long 
wire  for  a  poker  and  a  short  one  for  a  match,  and 
paper  and  more  wires  for  kindlings.  I  furnished 
thea  all,  then  they  played,  build  a  fire  and  roast  a 
tarkcy. 

After  lunch,  the  oldest  had  bookmark-work. 
Some  are  beginning  crosses,  over  which  they  are  very 
eager  and  happy.  The  little  ones  had  papers  and 
straws,  and  the  others,  not  yet  ready  for  bookmarks, 
bad  beads  and  copper  wire.  I  had  them  string  one 
red,  two  blue,  and  three  yellow  beads.  When  the 
wire  is  full,  they  bend  it  into  shapes,  circles,  squares, 
etc. 

Friday — After  singing  "Happy  every  morning** 
Lucy  suggested,  that,  at  each  table,  the  middle  child 
crois  hands  and  give  them  to  its  neighbors,  and  those 
at  the  ends  give  hands  across  to  their  opposite  neigh- 
bors, thus  making  a  circle.  I  like  to  follow  their 
suggestions  if  possible,  so  we  sing  it  again  shaking 
hands  in  time  till  after  we  had  sung  "Love  is  all 
uniting.**  We  have  been  talking  about  "  Music  in 
the  Valley,**  I  tell  them  about  one  stanza  each  morning. 
After  singing  it,  they  say  "  Now  please  tell  us  more 
about  music,'*  then  I  take  up  each  line  and  tell  them 
all  I  can  think  of  in  connection  with  it,  and  ask  their 
thoughts  about  it.  1  told  them  about  "  Music  in  our 
sorrow'*  and  in  "  our  care**  this  morning,  and  they 
sang  that  part  softly,  then  sang  loudly  and  joyfully  the 
next  line  "  Music  in  our  gladness.**  We  are  learning 
a  Spring  song.  I  simplified  it  some,  nearly  every- 
thing written  for  children  needs  that.  One  line  I  put 
in  is,  "As  on  the  green  branches  you*re  merrily 
swinging,**  there,  of  their  own  accord  they  make  the 
motion  of  swaying  branches  with  their  arms.  How 
they  delight  in  active  expression — and  in  imagery  too. 
The  line  they  like  best  is  "  I  want  you  to  unite  the 
brooks  with  your  fingers.** 

I  am  pleased  with  Mollie  this  week.  Before  she 
has  been  indolent  and  inattentive.  She  has  had  some 
of  the  Gifts  in  another  kindergarten  (?),  where  she 
was  not  told  anything  about  them,  but  always  played 
as  she  liked  with  them.  So  she  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  sitting  idly,  with  finger  in  her  mouth,  or 
twisting  her  hair.     She  has  been  quite  busy  to-day. 

When  I  criticised  her  carelessly  drawn  ''chairs** 
to-day,  she  said  she  "was  playing  they  were  worn 
out,  just  going  to  go  to  pieces.**  Her  answer  was  so 
good  that  I  agreed  to  it,  saying,  "  Well,  let*s  play  they 
must  be  put  away  in  the  attic,  and  mamma  has  bought 
some  pretty  new  ones,  and  won't  you  make  them  for 
me  ?'*  So  she  drew  two,  and  they  were  the  best  drawing 
she  has  ever  done.  At  lunch,  after  passing  the  orange, 
there  were  four  pieces  left.  Six  children  said  at  once 
"  I  want  a  piece.**  I  said  there  wasn*t  enough  for 
six.  Cora  said  "  Give  it  to  me  and  Eddie  ?"  Mattie 
said  "Can't  you  give  it  to  me?"  ♦* But  the  rest  want 
some  just  as  badly  as  you  do — some  one  must  give  up, 
who  can  ?**  All  said  "  I'll  give  up**  except  Cora.  I 
told  them  how  glad  I  was  to  see  so  many  willing  to 
give  up,  and  asked  if  they  didn*t  think  the  best  way 
was  to  give  it  to  the  younger  ones,  all  agreed  but  Cora. 
Her  sister  was  one  of  those  willing  to  give  up,  which 
seemed  to  make  Cora  angry.  She  broke  out  with 
"  1*11  bring  a  pop-corn  ball  and  I  won't  give  you  any, 
Mattie.**  I  said  "Why  not,  Cora?**  "Because  1 
don't  want  to."  Then  I  lost  patience  and  exclaimed, 
"  Cora,  what  does  make  you  so  selfish !"  A  very 
absurd  question  to  ask  a  child — though  'twas  not  really 
a  question,  as  I  didn't  expect  an  answer — only  the 
weak  expression  of  my  discouragement  and  impa- 
tience.   I  wish  for  poor  wayward  Cora's  sake  I  had 


the  gift  of  second-sight,  then  I  could  be  prepared  to 
do  and  say  first  what  was  best  for  her.  Now  she  takes 
me  by  surprise  sometimes,  and  my  patience  does  not 
then  rise  to  meet  her  vagaries  with  the  right  remedy. 
By  and  by,  when  I  thought  twas  all  forgotten,  she  said 
quietly,  "  Sometime  I'm  going  to  put  a  chunk  of  lead 
down  Mattie*s  back,**  I  said  "Would  you  like  to  have 
her  put  one  down  your  back?*'  "  No,  but  she  can*t. 
I  can  run  faster  than  she  can.**  "  Does  your  papa 
ever  do  unkind  or  teasing  things  to  you?"  "No," 
she  said  emphatically.  "  But  he  is  stronger  than  you, 
and  can  run  faster,  can*t  he?*'  "Yes,**  she  said 
slowly.  "  Your  papa  is  kinder  to  you  because  be  is 
stronger  than  you,  Cora,  so  you  must  be  kind  to  Mat- 
tie,  just  because  you  are  stronger  and  can  run  faster 
than  she."     She  seemed  to  understand  the  compari- 


son. 


Clay  to-day.  Cora  forgot  her  ill-feeling  entirely, 
and  was  very  happy  making  a  flower  pot  and  a  cube, 
her  work  is  very  good.  Addie  is  very  slow  and  care- 
ful. Often  she  doesn't  get  anything  made,  as  she 
isn't  easily  satisfied.  Her  work  must  be  nearly  per- 
fect, or  she  won*t  keep  it.  She  is  Lucy*s  opposite. 
I  believe,  clay  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  for  very  young 
children.  Willie  likes  it  greatly.  He  holds  it  up  to 
me  and  smiles  very  broadly.  He  can't  destroy  it  and 
yet  it  yields  to  him. — New  EducoHon. 


NAUGHTY  MIKE. 


NAUGHTY  Mike!  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  had 
sometimes  a  very  naughty  boy  or  girl.  I  had 
met  such  a  surprising  success  in  my  little  rooms  with 
my  few  scholars,  that  my  fame  had  spread  about  the 
town.  I  received  many  calls  from  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  was  at  last  induced  to  take  charge  of  the 
school  in  the  village. 

Here  1  had  over  ninety  pupils.  Just  imagine  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  to  make  a  noise  !  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  eyes,  black,  blue  and  gray,  watching 
you !  one  hundred  and  eighty  restless  hands !  and  the 
buzzing  of  ninety  mouths ! 

I  never  had  had  any  real  trouble,  and  imagined  all 
children  to  be  manageable,  although  I  knew  some 
were  lazy,  some  studious,  and  nearly  all  more  or  less 
rough.  I  soon  had  my  ninety  under  control,  and 
things  were  going  on  finely,  when  one  day  we  re- 
ceived a  call  from  two  of  the  committee. 

I  had  the  children  read  and  sing,  and  was  feeling 
quite  proud  of  them,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen,  a 
kind  old  man,  said  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  school. 

You  may  imagine  my  surprise  when  he  said : 

"Children,  I  am  here  on  a  very  sad  errand.  I  am 
hunting  for  a  thief ^  and  he  is  either  in  this  room  or 
the  school  above  this.  But  I  am  quite  sure  we  have 
tracked  him  to  this  room.** 

There  was  a  terrible  stillness.  As  soon  as  I  could 
speak,  I  assured  the  gentleman  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  as  I  was  certain  all  in  my  school  were  hon- 
est children. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  he.  "  But  there  have  been 
several  nice  pencils,  pens,  and  so  forth  taken  from  both 
rooms,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 
Eight  pencils  have  been  taken  to- day  from  the  upper 
school,  and  as  all  the  pupils  there  can  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  themselves,  I  think  the  thief  must  be 
here." 

I  ran  my  eyes  over  theVaces.  Some  looked  fright- 
ened, some  indignant,  but  not  one  dishonest.     I  felt 
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fresh  confidence,  and,  turning  to  the  gentleman,  \ 
said: 

"Dr.  Hammond,  I  will  watch  faithfully.  You 
know  I  never  struck  a  blow,  but  I  promise  you  if  the 
^ty  party  is  in  my  room,  I  will  punish  him  with  the 
b^  ruler,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  school." 

The  committee  smiling,  said  they  sincerely  hoped 
I  vottid  not  be  obliged  to  raise  my  hand  against  any 
one  of  the  children,  and  took  their  leave. 

Without  saying  more  on  the  subject,  I  went  on  with 
the  lessons ;  but  in  a  quiet  way  I  was  carefully  watch- 
ing. Soon  I  noticed  that  Mike  Kellehan.  a  large  boy 
of  ten,  had  disappeared  beneath  his  desk.  After 
giving  him  a  little  time,  I  turned  quickly  and  said, 
"  Mike,  where  are  you?" 

Several  little  hands  flew  up,  eager  to  tell  me  what 
I  already  knew — that  Mike  was  creeping  on  the  floor, 
two  seats  from  his  own. 

He  soon  raised  bis  flushed  face,  saying, "  I  dropped 
■y  pencil." 

I  observed  that  he  did  not  look  me  in  the  eye. 
Calling  him  to  me,  I  said,  "  I  want  to  see  what  you 
have  in  the  right  pocket  of  your  trousers." 

"Plase,  ma*am,  there's  very  little,  indade,"  said  he. 

*!  hope  so,"  I  replied.     **Tum  in.     I*m  waiting." 

He  obeyed,  and  out  came  a  ball,  three  marbles, 
itiio}^,  and  some  crumbs. 

"Very  well,  now  empty  the  other  pocket." 

A  broken  knife,  a  ball  of  gum  that  showed  marks  of 
teeth,  two  large  nails,  a  small  top  and  a  piece  of  lic- 
orice dropped  upon  the  floor. 

I  looked  at  the  boy,  and  saw  he  was  shaking  like 
tleaf.  I  reflected  a  moment.  Then  I  said,  "Mike, 
sit  down  on  the  step  and  pull  off  your  right  boot." 

Catching  his  breath,  he  said  quickly; 

**0,  ma'am,  ye  wouldn't  ask  me  whin  I've  no  stock- 
ings on  this  day  1" 
"Never  mind  that,"  said  I. 

"Bat  me  right  boot  sticks  like  pitch,  and  I'll  break 
my  back  sure." 
"Thewpull  off  the  other  one." 
This  came  easily,  and  Mike's  great  dirty  feet  made 

the  scholars  laugh. 
"Now,  if  you  are  really  not  strong  enough,  I'll  call 

two  large  boys  who  can  help  take  off  the  other  boot," 

said  I. 
Mike  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  my  feet,  and 

raising  both  hands,  said : 
"And  to  be  sure,  I'm  innocent  as  a  lamb.    Now 

don't  be  makin'  me  tug  at  the  other  boot!" 
**Off  it  must  come,  Mike,  and  if  you  are  innocent 

we  shall  all  be  happy  to  know  it." 
Seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  slowly  pulled 

off  the  boot,  and  out  dropped  two  nice  pencils. 
It  was  so  quiet  in  the  room,  my  own  voice  almost 

frightened  me  as  I  said,  **0,  Mike,  you  so  wicked, 

and  I  have  been  thinking  you  a  good  boy!" 
In  my  surprise,  I  had  forgotten  my  threat,  until  I 

heard  the  murmur  of  the  boys*  voices.     "  The  big 

nler,"—" She'll  whip  him  "— "  Shame,  Mike!" 
It  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  whip  him;  but  I 

knew  I  must  keep  my  word. 
Taking  the  ruler  I  went  toward  the  boy,  the  tears 

nmning  down  my  cheeks.     Mike  saw  them.     With- 
out a  word  he  held  out  his  right  hand.     I  gave  him 

three  unwilling  bat  firm  blows,  then  motioned  him  to 

go  to  his  seat.     Several  of  the  children  were  crying ; 

bat  Mike  himself  showed  no  signs  of  tears.     Feeling 

strangely  sick  and  tired,  I  told  the  children  to  lay 

aside  their  books,  and  dismissed  the  school  for  that 

tftemoon. 


Here  let  me  say  I  learned  a  practical  lesson  that 
day.  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  because  I  had  struck 
a  child.  I  was  tired,  I  was  grieved,  I  was  really 
almost  sick.  On  that  day  I  resolved  to  abandon 
school  teaching,  unless  I  could  find  some  way  to  make 
children  sorry  without  whipping  them.  And  I  always 
did  find  that  way. 

One  evening,  two  weeks  later,  when  at  home,  I 
was  told  that  Mrs.  Kellehan,  Mike's  mother,  wished 
to  see  me.  Supposing  her  call  referred  to  her  boy, 
and  knowing  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  bad- 
tempered  woman,  I  would  not  go  into  the  room  until 
my  father  promised  to  go  with  me. 

She  was  a  large  woman.  She  rose,  and  coming 
towards  me  as  I  entered  the  room,  said  in  a  loud 
voice ; 

**  It's  me  boy  Mike  I  came  about !  And  I'd  like 
to  know  what  ye're  made  of,  and  what  ye  take  him 
for !  That's  the  way  ye  bate  him,  is  it,  and  I  not 
hearing  of  it  till  the  day !" 

I  tried  to  tell  her  that  I  didn't  suppose  I  had  hurt 
him  badly,  when  more  excited  than  ever,  she 
screamed : 

"And  ye  own  to  it!  Arrahl  niver  do  the  like 
again.  Me  and  the  old  man  we  both  bate  him  wid  a 
strap,  for  a  disgracin'  us  this  way,  and  a  tellin'  us  how 
ye  didn't  hurt  him  ony.  And  Mike,  says  he,  *  I'd 
rather  ye'd  bate  me  all  day  than  she  to  strike  me 
three  blows  agin  with  the  tears  rollin'  down  her  face  !* " 

Mrs.  Kellehan  had  only  come  to  scold  me  because 
I  did  not  whip  Mike  enough.  It  was  hard  for  me  to 
convince  her  that  the  tears  had  done  more  good  than 
the  whipping;  but  I  made  her  promise  me  that  she 
and  her  "  old  man  "  would  not  beat  poor  Mike  again 
for  this  wrong. —  Wide  Awake, 


GRANDMOTHER   GRAY. 


MA&Y  K.  BOUTELLE. 


Faded  and  fair,  in  her  old  arm-chair. 
Sunset  gilding  her  thin  white  hair, 
Silently  knitting,  sits  Grandmother  Gray; 
While  I  on  my  elbows  beside  her  lean, 
And  tell  what  wonderful  things  I  mean 
To  have  and  to  do,  if  I  can,  some  day ; 
You  can  talk  so  to  Grandmother  Gray — 
She  doesn't  laugh  nor  send  you  away. 

I  see  as  I  look  from  the  window-seat, 
A  house  there  yonder  across  the  street. 
With  a  fine  French  roof,  and  a  frescoed  hall ; 
The  deep  bay  windows  are  full  of  flowers; 
They've  a  clock  of  bronze  that  chimes  the  hours, 
And  a  fountain — I  hear  it  tinkle  and  fall 
When  the  doors  are  open ;  "  I  mean,"  I  say, 
"To  live  in  a  house  like  that  some  day." 
"  Money  will  buy  it,"  says  Grandmother  Gray. 

"  There's  a  low  barouche,  all  green  and  gold. 
And  a  pair  of  horses  as  black  as  jet, 
I've  seen  drive  by — and  before  I'm  old 

A  turnout  like  that  I  hope  to  get. 
How  they  prance  and  shine  in  their  harness  gay ! 
What  fun  'twould  be  if  they  ran  away  1" 
"  Money  will  buy  them,"  says  Grandmother  Gray. 

"  To-morrow,  I  know  a  great  ship  sails 
Out  of  port,  and  across  the  sea; 
Oh !  to  feel  in  my  face  the  ocean  gales. 
And  the  salt  waves  dancing  under  me ! 
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In  the  old,  far  lands  of  legend  and  lay 
I  long  to  roam — and  I  shall  some  day." 
"  Money  will  do  it,"  says  Grandmother  Gray. 

"And  when,  like  me,  you  are  old,"  says  she, 
"And  getting  and  going  are  done  with,  dear, 
What  then,  do  you  think,  will  the  one  thing  be 
You  will  wish  and  need  to  content  you  here?" 
*'Oh,  when  in  my  chair. I  have  to  stay. 

Love,  you  see,  will  content  me,"  I  say. 
«*  That  money  wonU  buy,"  says  Grandmother  Gray. 

**And  sure  enough,  if  there's  nothing  worth 
All  your  care  when  the  years  are  past, 
But  love  in  heaven,  and  love  on  earth, 

"Why  not  begin  where  you'll  end  at  last  ? 
Begin  to  lay  up  treasure  to-day. 
Treasure  that  nothing  can  take  away. 
Bless  the  Lord !"  says  Grandmother  Gray. 


BEAUTIFY  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


AN  attractive  school  room  is  a  benefit  to 
both  teacher  and  scholar.  The  bare 
walls  and  floor,  and  often  the  uncurtained 
windows,  grow  dull  and  monotonous  to  the 
weary  little  brains,  always  intent  on  variety 
and  pleasure.  It  is  easy  to  supplement  these 
with  objects  alike  interesting  to  younger  and 
older.  Out  of  fifty  scholars,  ten  at  least  could 
be  found  who  would  bring  a  plant  in  a  pot  to 
stand  in  the  window.  If  only  a  geranium, 
that  hardy  grower  almost  scorns  attention  and 
will  bear  almost  any  amount  of  cold.  The 
two  kinds  of  ivy,  petunias  sown  in  August  in 
the  garden,  removed  carefully  to  pots  in  Oc- 
tober, will  flower  all  winter,  and  the  sweet 
herbs  taken  from  the  garden  will  be  fragrant 
and  beautiful  for  months  if  they  do  not  grow 
much  in  winter.  If  the  teacher  has  no  per- 
manent home  in  the  summer,  she  can  surely 
interest  some  one  pupil  during  the  summer  to 
beg  an  old  round  pan  and  pierce  a  few  holes 
in  the  bottom,  fill  with  earth  and  plant  curled 
parsley  in  it.  What  delight  for  any  boy  or 
girl  to  watch  over  this  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, preparatory  to  the  winter  spent  in  the 
school-room.  Ah!  but  somie  will  say :  "We 
would  never  be  allowed  to  hang  up  such  a 
thing.  Our  trustees  do  not  like  the  walls 
marred  by  nails ;  we  are  constantly  preaching 
about  defaced  woodwork,  and  what  we  preach 
we  must  practice."  Very  good.  Let  me  sug- 
gest. Get  a  stout  piece  of  lath,  three  or  four 
stout  nails,  a  stout  boy,  a  hammer  and  a  lad- 
der. Let  him  nail  the  lath  on  the  very  top  of 
the  woodwork  of  your  sunniest  window,  and 
if  the  lath  be  twelve  inches  long  your  tin  pan 
will  hang  from  the  end,  free  to  droop  its  lovely 
green  curly  leaves  over  the  sides  and  astonish 
as  well  as  delight  you  through  all  the  cold 
weather. 


Some  will  say,  who  is  to  water  these  plants, 
and  what  if  a  cold  snap  should  come  and  de- 
stroy them  all  in  one  night  ?  The  watering 
would  be  gladly  performed  successively  by 
different  pupils,  and  might  be  made  a  reward 
for  good  conduct,  and  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter  generally  has  its  sure  forerunner  in  the 
daytime,  and  then,  before  leaving  the  school- 
room, cover  up  the  more  delicate  plants  with 
a  newspaper  or  your  dust  cloth,  or  perhaps 
remove  them  from  the  window  nearer  the 
stove  or  register. 

There  are  other  means  to  be  employed  in 
decorating  your  school-rooms,  such  as  pictures 
and  appropriate  school  room  mottoes.  A 
room  with  pictures  in  it,  and  a  room  without 
pictures,  differ  by  nearly  as  much  as  a  room 
without  windows.  Nothing,  we  think,  is  more 
melancholy,  particularly  to  a  person  who  has 
to  pass  much  time  in  his  room,  than  blank 
walls  and  nothing  on  them;  for  pictures  are  loop 
holes  of  escape  to  the  soul,  leading  it  to  the 
other  scenes  and  other  spheres.  It  is  such  an 
inexpressible  relief  to  some  persons  engaged 
in  writing,  or  even  reading,  on  looking  up, 
not  to  have  his  line  of  vision  chopped  square 
off"  by  an  odious  white  wall,  but  to  find  his 
soul  escaping,  as  it  were,  through  the  frame  of 
an  exquisite  picture,  to  other  beautiful,  and 
perhaps  idyllic  scenes,  where  the  fancy  of  a 
moment  may  revel,  refreshed  and  delighted. 
It  is  winter  in  your  world  ?  perhaps  it  is  sum 
mer  in  the  picture :  what  a  charming  moment- 
ary change  and  contrast ! 


GENIUS+LABOR=SUCCESS. 


ALL  best  gifts  are  marked  "not  transfer- 
able." What  has  most  delighted  you 
cannot  be  reported,  and  it  may  even  be 
doubted  if  the  noblest  lessons  ever  learned 
were  of  a  kind  that-  anybody  could  teach. 
Reading  and  writing  may  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, come  by  nature,  as  everybody  supposed, 
but  the  things  did  so  come  that  are  most 
worthy  to  be  written  and  read.  A  divine  in- 
tuition, full  of  world's  mastery,  and  the  un- 
published law,  lies  in  the  soul  of  genius :  like 
Moses  in  the  Nile  flags  and  lotus-beds,  wait- 
ing for  the  watchful,  working  patient  nurse, 
education,  to  bring  it  up  and  ann  it  with  op- 
portunity and  power.  It  is  evolution;  but 
evolution  with  a  hand  at  the  reel,  unwinding 
the  secret  clew,  lest  it  tangle  into  utter  con- 
fusion and  loss,  as  great  gifts  are  apt  to  do 
without  little  gifts  to  look  out  for  them.  You 
wear  your  pearls  with  no  thread  when  you 
trust  to  genius,  unguarded  by  common  sense. 
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or  rely  on  the  inspirations  of  your  nature  with- 
out the  sturdy,  laborious  co-operation  of  your 
nurture.  If  they  are  not  cast  before  swine 
with  a  prodigal  recklessness,  they  will  be  likely 
to  become  scattered  to  the  dogs  through  a 
foolish  improvidence. 

Hard  study  is  a  drudgery  which  the  bril- 
liant, lazy  kind  find  it  convenient  to  shirk, 
conscious  that  no  training  could  give  what 
they  possess.  But  the  more  of  that  divine, 
unteachable  gift  there  is  within  them,  the 
greater  should  be  the  sweat  of  labor  to  put  it 
in  iron  harness  for  noble  use.  Much  thought, 
money,  and  muscle  have  mechanisms  put  into 
the  problem  of  making  the  direct  rush  of 
steam  drive  machinery  as  water  does,  so  con- 
verting its  hghtning  speed  into  substantial 
force.  But  the  fleet  thing  wants  momentum ; 
it  has  no  weight  of  dead  matter  to  give  power 
over  resisting  substances,  and  men  must  be 
content  to  go  back  to  the  old  way,  put  an 
iron  jacket  on  the  subtle  element,  to  compress 
the  throbs  of  its  hery  heart,  and  give  them 
efficiency  in  the  world  of  use.  Any  stray 
comet  in  the  heavens  might  have  taught  them 
the  futility  of  the  now  abandoned  attempt ; 
plunging  headlong  into  the  sun,  thousands  of 
miles  in  a  minute,  it  has  not  the  force  to 
brush  one  glittering  dew-drop  from  the  invis- 
ible gossamer  on  which  great  Jupiter  has 
threaded  his  satellites. 

Genius,  Inspiration,  Intuition,  splendid, 
luminous,  swift  things  that  they  are,  they 
cannot  dispense  with  the  solid,  drudging 
muscle,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  work-day 
common  sense.  Meteoric  they  may  be,  as 
gases  lying  around  loose,  but  as  stars  in  the 
firmament  of  life,  or  engines  of  human  pro- 
gress, they  must  submit  to  the  law  of  mechan- 
ical equivalents — so  much  combustion  for  so 
much  light,  so  much  outgo  of  force  for  so 
much  income  of  result. 

The  most  successful  men  of  genius  are  just 
the  men  of  clear,  patient,  diligent,  plain  com- 
mon sense,  who  not  disdain  to  labor  for  their 
laurels  as  for  their  bread,  who  plant  their  feet 
firmly  on  this  earth  while  their  heads  seem 
lost  among  the  stars. 

One  of  the  one-eyed  who  play  king  to  the 
blind,  argues  that  Shakespeare  couid  not  have 
written  the  plays  that  bear  his  name,  because 
he  was  content  to  live  in  Stratford,  lend 
money,  and  buy  and  sell  with  his  neighbors  I 
Let  this  critic  open  his  eyes  and  he  will  see 
that  only  a  man  level  to  all  human  interests 
and  human  sympathies,  could  have  produced 
those  wonderful  works,  which  seem  to  every 
man,  of  whatever  condition  and  trade,  the 
work  of  a  fellow-craftsman. 


The  variety  that  supposes  common  labors, 
and  humble  relations  with  men,  are  un- 
worthy of  great  natures,  makes  daily  ship- 
wreck of  very  respectable  talents  that  start  out 
for  the  sublime  Teneriife  of  genius,  and  get 
lost  in  the  fogs  of  isolation.  It  is  true  you 
see  only  here  and  there  a  commanding  peak 
among  the  mountains  of  earth,  but  look  at 
their  basis  and  you  will  find  they  touch  kaees 
with  all  the  brotherhood  of  httle  hills,  ^d 
have  only  become  vast  by  the  more  strenuous 
upheaval  of  the  same  substratum  of  primeval 
granite  that  upholds  the  cotter's  garden-palch. 

A  perfect  work  of  art  like  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  seems  as  eternal  hitherto  as  it  prom- 
ises to  be  hereafter.  And  yet  every  line  and 
contour  is  the  product  of  careful,  unwearying 
toil,  where  the  hand  wrought  as  laboriously 
as  the  wall-builder's  breaking  stone  by  the 
roadside. 

Observing  the  perfect  poise  of  a  gigantic 
steam  engine,  silent  and  polished  in  its  own 
quiet  nook,  yet  driving  a  thousand  clamoring, 
clattering,  buzzing  machines,  for  a  hundred 
noisy  industries,  you  are  apt  to  lose  the  sense 
of  its  power  in  the  exquisite  repose  of  its 
action.  The  mind  that  produced  it  impressed 
the  unthinking  in  the  same  way.  The  long, 
hard  labor  of  brain  and  hand,  with  the  toss- 
ings  of  sleepless  nights,  and  the  clang  of  a 
hundred  anvils,  are  tnings  we  are  liable  to 
forget  as  we  look  into  the  clear,  gray  eye, 
that  has  tracked  one  of  the  greatest  powers 
of  nature,  from  Watt's  rattUng  tea-kettle  to 
Corliss's  last  steam  giant  feeding  a  city  with 
a  river. 

Nothing  but  a  broad  foundation  in  the 
common  elements  of  our  humanity,  can  give 
poise  and  permanence  to  the  exceptional 
natures  that  tower  above  us.  Let  a  man  be- 
ware of  his  genius,  and  keep  well  set  on  his 
two  feet.  Reason  and  common  sense  move 
on  by  the  normal  processes  of  mental  loco- 
motion, thought,  and  industry  ;  and  then  if 
the  wings  of  inspiration  come  to  his  help  over 
unbridged  chasms,  they  will  be  fresh  for  the 
service ;  and  the  lover  of  glory  will  get  full 
as  much  astonishment  out  of  beholders  as  if 
he  had  kept  in  the  clouds,  and  had  his  meals 
passed  up  to  him  in  a  balloon.  Milton  could 
play  the  pedagogue  as  well  as  write  '*  Paradise 
Lost;"  and  Burns  knew  a  plow-handle  as  in- 
timately as  he  did  the  pen;  and  one  Ben 
Franklin,  after  lassoing  the  Hghtning,  could 
tell  you  how  to  make  a  good  penny.  But 
more  than  this,  the  very  genius  itself  has 
wrought  its  master-pieces  by  patient,  labor- 
ious attention  to  little  details :  and  it  is  only 
by  incessant  toil  that  the  thing  done  seems  so 
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easy  to  do.  It  takes  longer  to  file  and  polish 
out  the  hammer  strokes  than  to  forge  your 
great  work  at  white  heat ;  and  yet  every  mo- 
tion of  that  most  wearying  task  goes  to  obliter- 
ate the  records  of  hardship,  till  one  might  say, 
you  have  scarcely  succeeded  in  doing  a  grand 
thing  till  you  have  made  it  seem  easy  enough 
for  anybody.  But  the  man  who  is  tempted 
to  do  it  will  know,  and  every  one  able  to  do 
it  will  know,  and  the  glory  of  such  success 
will  come  from  intelligent  admirers. 

If  a  man  have  that  ancient  lop-eared  hack, 
Mediocrity — **that  a  woman  can  drive!" — 
he  may  be  indifferent  to  the  reins,  and  take  a 
nap  as  he  goes ;  but  if  he  have  harnessed  that 
winged  hypogrifF  shod  with  lightning,  which 
we  call  Genius,  Inspiration,  Daitnon^  he  shall 
have  him  well  in  hand,  work  and  watch,  and 
bide  no  fooling — or  share  the  fate  of  Phaeton. 

N.  E.  Journal  Education, 


ON  THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 


DR.  J.  BOOTH. 


SIR :     One  would  have  thought  that  the  total  col- 
lapse of  the  phonetic  reform  of  spelling  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  advocated  in,  and  illustrated  some 
years  ago  by,  a  newspaper  called  the  Phonetic  Nu%^ 
would  have  deterred  others  from  entering  on  the  same 
barren   path   of  unprofitable  discussion.       It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  London  School  Board,  besides 
its   own  numerous  and  special   duties,  has  imposed 
upon  itself  the  somewhat  arduous  task  of  revolutioniz. 
ing  the   English  language.      The  objections  to  any 
.  such  scheme  are  so  manifold  that  it  is  not  easy  to  state 
them  within  the  compass  of  a  short  letter  in  your  col- 
'Umns. 

In  the  first  place,  the  phonetic  system  would  intro- 
duce into  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences  still 
greater  uncertainty  than  exists  at  present.     Let  us 
■attempt  to  phonetize,  for  example,  the  following  sim- 
ple sentences : 

"  It  is  right  that  I  should  write  about  the  rite  of 
confirmation,'*  becomes  "It  is  rite  that  I  should  rite 
about  the  ritCy"*  etc. ;  or,  "  he  told  the  sexton,  and  the 
sexton  tolled  the  beir*;  or,  if  we  spell  in  accordance 
with  Cockney  pronunciation,  the  simple  sentence, 
'*  He  had  his  hat  un  his  head,*'  becomes  *'  e  ad  is  at 
on  is  ed." 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  examples  to  any 
extent,  but  there  are  still  more  vital  objections  to  any 
and  every  scheme  of  spelling  reform. 

Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  "History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,"  in  the  chapter  on  Geology,  admirably 
observes, — "  Though  our  comparison  might  be  bold, 
it  would  be  just,  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  English 
language  is  a  conglomerate  of  Latin  words  bound 
'together  in  a  Saxon  cement:  the  fragments  of  the 
Latin  being  partly  portions  introduced  directly  from 
the  parent  quarry  with  all  their  sharp  edges,  and  partly 
pebbles  of  the  same  material,  obscured  and  shaped  by 
long  rolling  in  a  Norman  or  some  other  channel." 
Shall  these  precious  fragments  and  memorial  pebbles 
be  ground  down  into  powder  in  the  mill  of  the  spell-  | 


ing  reformers,  who  either  forget,  or  do  not  seem  to 
know,  that  words  have  a  history  of  their  own  ?  Shall 
we  mask  the  Roman  origin  of  Cirencester  and 
Towcester  by  spelling  them  Sissiter  and  Touster ;  or 
shall  we  vary  the  spelling  from  Room  to  Rome,  as  the 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  Eternal  City 
has  changed  within  the  last  century  and  a  half? 
Shall  we  spell  obleegCy  because  such  was  Pope's  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word?  or  shall  we  spell  the  word 
oblige  because  such  is  the  modem  style  ?  Sha  11  w^e 
spell  potatoes^  Uaturs^  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished pronunciation  of  those  classes  for  whose  con- 
venience phonetic  spelling  is  proposed?  Instances 
might  be  added  without  number  of  changes  in  the 
pronunciation  of  words. 

As  words  may  be  spelt  phonetically  in  diflTerent 
ways,  who  is  to  decide  authoritatively  as  to  the  proper 
mode?  or  may  every  man  spell  phonetically  as  seems 
good  to  him  in  his  own  eyes? 

Again,  let  us  assume  that  the  English  language  has 
become  phonetized  according  to  some  new    pattern. 
What  is  to  become  of  our  great  libraries?    Shall  the 
industry,  learning,  genius,  and  eloquence   of   those 
whose  labors  for  successive  generations  have  ennobled 
their  country  and  their  kind,  bestowing  upon  them 
"an  everlasting  possession" — shall  those  grand  mon- 
uments of  our  civilization  be  reduced  to  mounds  of 
waste  paper,  covered  with  the  symbols  of  an  obsolete 
spelling  as  unintelligible  to  our  future  phonetists  as  the 
spelling  of  Chaucer  or  Spenser  is  to  those  of  our  own 
day? 

But,  for  argument*s  sake,  let  us  assume  that  some 
new  scheme  for  phonetizing  the  English  language 
were  by  law  established.     It  would  immediately  be 
necessary  to  transliterate  some  of  our  principal  books. 
What  about  a  phonetized  Bible,  or — as  it  would  be 
now  spelt — Bibel?      How  would   the  British  public 
receive  such  a  Bible  garnished  with  Mr.  Lowe's  thir- 
teen new  letters  (not  fifteen),  just  half  as  many  as  the 
present  alphabet  ?     How  would  people  like  the  new 
form  Kriste  ?    Is  Shakespeare  also  to  be  transformed, 
and   Milton?  or  are  they  to  be  left  in  the   pristine 
barbarism  of  the  exploded  spelling?     Only  think  of 
educated  men,  engaged  in  the  hurry  and  business  of 
life,  going  to  school  again,  and  painfully  learning  to 
transliterate  the  language  into  its  new  and  uncouth 
forms! 

Correct  spelling  is  just  as  much  the  result  of  read- 
ing, as  reading  is  of  spelling.  The  eye  is  a  more  faith- 
ful guide  than  the  ear.  When  one  who  reads  with 
facility  takes  up  a  book,  he  never  thinks  of  pronounc- 
ing the  words  as  he  reads.  There  is  a  silent  associa- 
tion between  the  word  in  the  page  and  the  idea  sig- 
nified. Were  the  spelling  to  be  materially  altered, 
this  association  would  be  broken,  and  the  reader 
would  be  compelled  to  read  the  phonetized  English 
,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  language. 

Butf   independently  of   these   collateral  and  inci- 
dental disadvantages,  there  is  one  objection  fatal  to 
the  whole  scheme.     It  is  proposed  to  base  spelling 
on   pronunciation.      But  pronunciation   changes  not 
only  from  age  to  age,  but  from  county  to  county.     Is 
our  new  phonetic  spelling  to  be  based  on  the  pro-     ^ 
nunciation  of  the  present  day,  that  is  to  say,  on  that 
now  common  in  the  streets  of  London  ?     If  so,  what 
about  the  natives  of  our  remote  counties  ?     They  all 
have  their  own  peculiar  forms  of  pronunciation;  why 
should  they  not  have  their  own  peculiar  forms  of 
phonetic  spelling?      The    uneducated   and   untrav- 
eled  natives  of  one  county  can  scarcely  understand 
the  spokien  language  of  a  distant  county.     The  Som- 
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osctshire  man  cannot  well  understand  the  York- 
shireman,  neither  do  the  men  of  Kent  know  much 
about  Tim  Bobbin's  dialect.  Are  provincial  newspa- 
pen  to  fashion  their  systems  of  spelling  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pronunciations  of  their  different  locali- 
ties? How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  Colonies?  or 
with  the  English-speaking  settlements  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  globe  ?  Is  the  London  School  Board 
to  impose  on  them  the  peculiar  system  of  phonetic 
spelling  it  may  adopt,  without  giving  them  any  voice 
in  the  matter  ? 

In  one  respect,  the  English  language  is  not  unlike 
the  Chinese.  Place  a  page  of  a  common  English 
book  before  a  native  of  any  part  of  England,  he  will 
understand  what  he  reads.  Let  him  read  aloud  the 
same  page  to  the  unlettered  natives  of  different  coun- 
ties, they  would  scarcely  understand  what  he  was 
saying. 

The  spelling  of  the  English  language  has  become 
stereotyped,  so  to  speak,  for  the  last  150  years.  In  a 
volume  of  a  common  book  now  before  me  (Rapin's 
History  of  England,  printed  in  1720),  on  turning 
over  the  pages,  I  find  but  two  words  in  which  the 
spelling  differs  from  that  now  in  use,  peny  and  repub- 
Kii  instead  of  penny  and  republic.  During  the  pre- 
ceding century,  changes  in  spelling  were  very  much 
greater.  It  is  proposed  to  base  spelling,  which  is 
fioced  and  stable,  on  pronunciation,  a  loose  and  shifting 
foandation.  Whatever  change  for  the  future  may  be 
made  in  the  spelling  of  the  English  language  must 
be  effected  by  the  slow  and  imperceptible  influence  of 
usage— of  the  usage  which  has  made  it  what  it  is, 
and  which  controls  and  guides  all  living  languages ; 
as  Horace  truly  said, 

*'  Si  volet  usus, 
Qoem  penes  arbitrium,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi.*' 

Nothing  shows  the  power  of  usage  more  than  the 
torrent  of  slang  which  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  polluted  the  *'  pure  well  of  English  unde- 
filed." 

Neither  the  Reports  of  Royal  Commissioners,  nor 
Acts  of  Parliament  founded  thereon,  nor  the  regula- 
tions of  Govenmients,  still  less  the  action  of  School 
Boards;  will  have  the  slightest  permanent  effect  to 
modify  the  established  spelling  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, not  even  though  we  were  to  act  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Bishop,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme,  and  '*  form  societies  who  would  pledge  them- 
selves, t)oth  in  writing  and  in  print,  to  spell  phoneti- 
cally, and  so  discard  the  present  system." 

What  would  be  the  result  of  establishing  such  a 
system  of  spelling  in  the  National  Schools  ?  The 
certain  result  would  he  to  teach  the  children  of  the 
poor  a  debased  and  uncouth  spelling,  while  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  would  cleave  to  the  estab- 
lished etymological  spelling,  founded  on  immemorial 
description,  and  consecrated  by  use ;  so  that  thereby 
another  line  of  strong  demarcation  would  be  drawn 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  They  would  not 
even  have  the  same  Bible!  Should  one  of  these  poor 
children  strive  to  ri^  out  of  the  rank  to  which  this  wise 
School  Board  would  thus  forever  doom  him,  he 
must,  as  a  first  step,  endeavor  to  unlearn  the  pho- 
netic spelling  of  the  poor  school. 

To  attempt  to  alter  long-established  forms  or  sys- 
tems in  literature  and  science  is  by  no  means  a  novel 
idea.  The  French  mathematicians  in  the  first  French 
revolution  agreed  to  alter  the  Sexagesimal  division  of 
the  circle,  and  to  divide  it  into  400  degrees ;  thus 
decimalizing  the  divisions  of  the  circle.  This  new 
division,  which  had  everything  in  its  favor  save  one 


— the  existence  of  works  and  tables  in  the  old  divis- 
ion— was  established  by  law ;  valuable  works  were 
published  based  thereon — amongst  others,  the  J/^^ran- 
ique  CHestty  the  immortal  work  of  Laplace — ^yet,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  arguments  in  its  favor, 
the  French  themselves  for  several  years  past  have 
gone  back  to  the  Sexagesimal  division  of  the  circle, 
and  relegated  the  Centesimal  to  the  obscure  position 
of  an  example  in  a  Trigonometry  for  school  boys! 
Shall  the  proposed  new  spelling — which  has  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  arguments  in  its  favor  that  the 
Centesimal  Division  had — be  partially  adopted,  to  run 
the  same  course,  and  figure  as  an  Exercise  in  the 
Examination  Papers  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  year 
1900? 

Still  further,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  duodecimal 
scale  of  notation  would,  in  many  respects,  be  better 
than  our  present  decimal  scale:  for  instance,  12  has 
many  more  divisors  than  10 ;  and  there  would  be 
only  two  new  symbols  required  to  represent  10  and 
1 1 .  Though  often  recommended  for  use,  it  has  never 
been  adopted,  the  decimal  notation  having  been  too 
long  and  firmly  established. 

Some  years  ago  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to 
introduce  a  decimal  system  of  coinage  into  this  coun- 
try. The  florin  was  put  into  circulation,  and  the 
half-crown  suppressed.  The  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  recommended  that  the  system  should 
be  fully  treated  of  and  explained  in  the  school-books 
on  arithmetic.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
this  system  of  decimal  coinage,  with  all  its  signal  ad- 
vantages, seems  to  be  cast  aside,  and  the  hall-crown, 
an  anomaly  in  decimal  coinage,  has  lately  been  again 
issued  from  the  Mint. 

I  mention  these  instances  of  failure  in  projected  re- 
forms which  had  much  to  recommend  them,  in  order 
that  our  phonetic  reformers  may  not  be  too  sanguine  of 
securing  immediate  and  signal  success. 

London  Educational  Times. 


THE  GOLD  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THE  bulk  of  gold  in  the  world  steadily  increases, 
though  the  amount  is  but  roughly  approximated. 
1  en  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at  about  ^5,950,000,- 
000  m  value.  It  must  be  greatly  larger  now,  though 
we  have  no  fixed  data  for  approximatmg  the  amount. 
But  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  what  the  bulk  of  the 
smaller  sum,  ten  years  ago,  would  be  if  it  were  ail 
melted  and  run  together.  Pure  gold  is  more  than 
nineteen  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  a  cubic  loot  of 
water  weighs  a  thousand  ounces  avoirdupois.  A 
cubic  foot  of  gold  would  weigh  then  over  nineteen 
thousand  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  every  such  ounce  of 
fine  gold  is  worth  (according  to  our  coinage)  some- 
what more  than  eighteen  dollars — so  that  the  whole 
cubic  foot  of  gold  would  be  worth  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  a  million  dollars.  A  cubic  yard  of  solid  gold 
would  be  worth  twenty-seven  times  as  much  as  that, 
or  over  nine  million  dollars;  and  b6o  cubic  yards 
would  contain  somewhat  more  than  the  $5,950,000,- 
000  of  gold  in  the  world  ten  years  ago.  1  iie^e  bbo 
cubic  yards  would  be  contained  withm  a  room  about 
fifteen  leet  high,  twenty-four  leet  wide  and  toriy-eight 
feet  long;  say,  a  good-sized  parlor  or  a  store  ot  mod- 
erate size.  **  But,''  says  some  one,  **gold  is  so  very 
malleable  that  even  this  small  bulk  ct  it  would  gild 
almost  the  whole  earth."  But  he  either  overestimates 
the  malleability  of  gold,  or,  more  likely,  underes- 
timates the  size  of  the  earth.     It  takes  1,280,000  leaves 
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of  the  thinnest  gold  foil  to  make  an  inch  in  thickness 
or  about  I5»333|000  to  make  a  foot,  or  46,000,000  to 
a  yard.  A  cubic  yard  of  gold,  then,  could  be  beaten 
out  so  as  to  cover  46,000,000  square  yards,  somewhat 
less  than  10,000  acres,  for  there  are  4040  square  yards 
to  the  acre.  Then,  as  there  are  640  square  acres  to  the 
square  mile,  the  whole  600  cubic  yards  of  gold  could 
be  beaten  out  so  as  to  cover  about  10,000  square 
miles;  that  is,  a  tract  only  100  miles  square — less  than 
the  extent  of  Vermont,  and  a  little  more  than  a  fifth 
of  either  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 


[The  following  account  of  the  closing  exercises  of 
Miss  Burritt's  training  school  for  Kindergarten- 
ers, in  Philadelphia,  is  from  the  New  Education^ 
published  at  Milwaukee. — Ed.] 

IT  was  an  eminently  refined  and  intelligent 
audience  which  was  gathered  together  in  the 
'  upper  school  room  of  the  Friends'  building, 
Fifteenth  and  Race  streets,  Saturday  after- 
noon, to  listen  to  the  commencement  essays 
of  the  latest  normal  class  of  Miss  Ruth  R. 
Burritt's  training  school  for  Kindergartners. 
The  bright,  airy  room,  with  its  Quaker  look 
of  spotless  primness,  the  sunshiny  day,  the 
motherly,  earnest,  thoughtful  faces  of  the 
women,  and  the  subdued  manner  of  the  few 
men  present,  made  one  think  of  that  meeting 
of  the  pilgrims  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the 
House  Beautiful,  which  Bunyan  tells  about. 
The  assembly  was  called  to  order  by  Miss 
Burritt,  who  presided.  She  is  the  same  who 
attracted  so  much  attention  during  the  Cen- 
tennial, at  the  kindergarten  attached  to  the 
Woman's  Pavilion.  She  is  a  tiny  bit  of  a 
woman,  not  young,  not  beautiful,  but  with  a 
face  so  full  of  earnest  purpose,  a  soul  so  en- 
thusiastic, a  will  so  indomitable,  and  a  spirit , 
so  energetic,  that  one  forgets  in  watching  her 
that  the  gray  is  beginning  to  come  in  her  hair, 
and  the  graceful  outlines  and  fairer  tints  of 
former  days  have  passed  away.  When  the 
hum  of  many  voices  was  silent,  she  said  : 

"  It  has  frequently  been  asked  by  persons 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  *  new  educa- 
tion,' What  can  there  be  in  this  system  to 
study?  Do  persons  need  a  course  of  training 
to  prepare  them  to  teach  children  ?  In  every 
other  department  of  life  preparation  for  a 
special  vocation  is  recognized.  In  nature  all 
the  organisms  below  man,  from  the  smallest 
atom  up  to  the  '  connecting  link,'  have  found 
.able  exponents  in  such  men  as  Tyndall,  Hum- 
boldt, Agassiz,  and  Darwin.  Is  a  little  child, 
made  in  the  very  image  of  God,  of  less  im- 
portance ?  We  think  not.  Thanks  to  a  kind 
Providence,  in  the  person  of  Frederick  Froe- 
bel,  the  child,  too,  has  its  interpreter.     For 


of  him  may  be  truly  said,  that  not  since  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  lived  upon  the  earth,  taking  little 
children  in  His  arms  and  blessing  them,  has 
one  so  loved,  so  well  understood  and  provided 
for  the  child  and  its  childish  needs.  To  so 
educate  these  little  ones  that  they  may  fulfil 
their  destiny — which  is  to  return  to  God  and 
dwell  with  Him  forever — is  the  aim  of  Froe- 
bel's  kindergarten  education.  That  we  may, 
in  our  humble  way,  show  you  the  means  he 
uses  to  accomplish  this,  is  our  object  in  ap> 
pearing  before  you  at  this  hour." 

Then  followed  the  essays,  four  in  number : 
the  first,  entitled  "The  Kindergarten,  the  Basis 
of  Physical  Development,"  was  by  Grace  E. 
Spiegle.     Starting  with  that  well-known  fact, 
the  restless,  resistless  activity  of  the  little  child, 
she  showed  clearly  that  the  reason  for  this  lay 
in  the  inherent  nature  of  things,  for  man  is  at 
the  beginning  mostly  physical,  and  his  phys- 
ique needs  development  and  will  have  it; 
hence  it  is  as  natural  for  the  child  to  be  con- 
stantly in  motion  as  it  is  for  it  to  breathe. 
Froebel,  she  said,  not  only  recognized  this 
fact  in  common  with  other  thinkers  and  edu- 
cators before  him,  but  he  was  the  first  to  make 
this  spontaneous  activity  a  means  of  education 
as  well  as  of  pleasure,  which  he  did  in  his 
marches,  ball  games,  and  movement  plays. 
Louie  Blatz  followed,  her  paper  treating  of  the 
**Moral  and  Religious  Culture  of  Childhood." 
She  began  by  a  reference  to  our  criminal  rec- 
ords and  some  statistics  showing  that  those 
convicted  of  crime  were  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  as  well  as  vicious.      But  since  all 
breakers  of  the  moral  law  are  not  convicted, 
since  dishonesty  is  found  among  the  learned, 
too,  and  fraud  and  corruption  are  high  in 
power  in  our  land  to-day,  it  woukl  seem  that   , 
education  does  not  educate  mankind  out  of 
evil,  implying  a  fault  here — a  lack  of  moral 
and  religious  culture.     This  lack  the  new  edu- 
cation supplies,  training  the  child  from  its  ear- 
liest years  to  consider  and  fulfil  its  duties  both 
to  God  and  man.     The  third  essayist  on  the 
programme,  Angelina  Brooks,  answered  most 
clearly  and  pertinently  the  oft-repeated  query, 
<<  Why  is  reading  not  taught  in  the  kindergar- 
ten ?"     This  lady's  arguments  were  so  logical, 
her  conclusions  so  reasonable,  and  her  points 
so  well  put,  that  certainly  not  one  of  that  audi- 
ence would  ever  ask  the  question  again ;  and 
if  they  could  not  answer  it  as  well  as  she  did, 
they  could  at  least  give  the  gist  of  her  reply, 
which  was  :  "  It  is  not  that  we  are  doing  so 
little,  but  that  we  are  doing  so  much,  that  we 
dechne  to  teach  reading  in  the  Kindergarten." 

The  closing  essay  was  by  Lelia  E.  Patridge, 
and   was  upon     '' Woman's    Work    in    the 
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World."  The  idea  developed  was  that  God 
having  created  woman  as  a  helpmeet  for  man, 
she  had  always  striven  to  become  such,  and 
had  sought  through  the  ages  of  history  her 
place  and  work  in  the  world.  What  this  is,  or 
rather,  what  this  should  be,  is  the  perplexing 
problem  of  the  present  generation,  which  the 
kindergarten  is  destined  to  solve.  The  child  is 
to  be  the  bond  of  peace  and  harmony  between 
the  two  sexes,  and  in  the  training  of  children 
—the  men  and  women  of  the  future — accord- 
ing to  this  grand  system,  woman  finds  at  last 
her  true  vocation,  and  because  those  so 
trained  shall  be  perfectly  developed  and  har- 
moniousshe  shall  accomplish  what  she  has  long 
sought — the  elevation  of  the  race.  At  the 
close  of  her  essay  the  speaker  addressed  a  few 
parting  words  to  her  classmates,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  to  Miss  Burritt  for  her 
wise  and  faithful  teachings,  and  then,  turning 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  celebrated 
educator,  through  whose  influence  Froebers 
system  was  first  introduced  into  this  country, 
who  occupied  a  seat  upon  the  platform,  she 
said:  "To  our  venerable  »  kindergarten 
mother,  whose  white  hairs  are  a  crown  of 
glory,  our  grateful  thanks  are  due,  and  we 
are  glad  and  proud  to  belong  to  that  large 
band  who  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 
Here  followed  a  few  words  from  Miss  Pea- 
body,  explanatory  of  the  object  of  the  As- 
sociation called  "  The  American  Frcebel 
Union."  Miss  Burritt  then  dismissed  the 
audience,  and  afler  glancing  at  the  remarka- 
bly fine  samples  of  kindergarten  work  displayed 
about  the  room,  it  filed  down  the  stairs,  and 
the  Froebel  commencement  was  over. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


THE  following  were  the  questions  prepared 
by  the  California  State  Board  of  Exami- 
nation, and  used  in  all  the  counties  at  the  re- 
cent quarterly  examinations  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates: 

Orthography. — {100  credits,)  i.  What  are  dia- 
critical marks?  Place  the  proper  marks  over  the 
following  words :  Often,  dessert,  mercy,  finale,  allop- 
^jt  Colorado.  (10  credits.)  2.  Spell  correctly  the 
following  words:  Ricochet,  elysian,  calliope,  Yukon, 
phienzy,  adze,  idyl,  criticize,  peer,  diaphragm,  Meiggs, 
Gaerasey,  depot,  precious,  alias,  Lynn,  gorgeous,  or- 
tlioepy,  monopolize,  arch,  buttress,  peasant,  exceed, 
chaos,  contumacious.  (50  credits. )  3.  Give  three 
vays  by  which  derivations  may  be  formed.  (10 
Ottiits.)  4,  Give  two  examples  of  primitive,  two  of 
<ieri votive,  and  two  of  compound  words.  (10  credits.) 
5<  Give  all  the  ways  of  spelling  the  following  words : 
Oar,  (ore,  o*er)  seer,  (sere,  cere)  you,  (yew,  ewe)  site, 
(sigh^  cite)  fain,  (feign,  fane). 


Grammar. — 10  questions y  10  credits  each.-\.  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  relative  pronoun  and  a 
conjunctive  adverb?  2.  Why  are  intransitive  verbs 
not  used  in  the  passive  voice  ?  3.  When  a  verb  has 
two  subjects,  differing  in  person  and  number,  how  are 
these  subjects  arranged,  and  with  which  should  the 
verb  agree  ?  4.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences ;  He  felt  disposed  to  go.  He  brought 
me  some  fruit.  We  are  come  too  late.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  remain  f  The  problem  seemed  easy  to 
solve.  I  saw  him  coming,  5.  How  can  you  change 
a  complex  to  a  single  sentence  ?  Give  an  example.  6. 
Compare  humble,  square,  much.  7.  Define  case  as 
the  property  of  a  noun.  8.  What  is  meant  by  "  gov- 
ernment," and  "agreement?"  9.  Syllabilize  conveni- 
ent, pecuniary,  genius,  gnome,  10.  Give  an  example 
of  a  sentence,  phrase,  and  clause. 

Arithmetic — 10  questions ^  10  credits  each.  2,  A 
merchant  bought  240  metres  of  silk  at  $2  per  M,  and 
sold  it  at  ^1.95  per  yard.  Did  he  gain,  or  lose,  and 
how  much  ?  3.  How  many  wine  gallons  will  a  cis- 
tern contain  which  is  gj4  feet  long,  4^  feet  wide,  and 
5^  feet  deep?  4.  Sold  lumber  on  commission  of  5 
per  cent.  Invested  net  proceeds  in  dry  goods  at  2 
per  cent,  commission.  My  whole  commission  was 
I70.  What  was  the  value  of  the  lumber  and  the  dry 
goods  ?  5.  A  dry  goods  merchant  sells  cloth  for 
$168,  by  which  he  gains  20  per  cent.  What  must  be 
the  advanced  price  so  that  he  can  deduct  5  per  cent, 
and  still  make  the  same  profit  ?  6.  A  broker  invests 
I30CX)  worth  of  gold  in  U.  S.  6*s,  which  were  worth 
102  per  cent,  in  currency.  What  was  his  annual  in- 
come from  the  investment,  gold  being  at  134  per  cent.? 
And  what  the  rate  per  cent?  7.  What  relative  quan- 
tities of  silver  )(  pure,  5-6  pure,  and  9-10  pure,  will 
make  a  mixture  ^  pure?  Prove.  8.  What  is  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  fifteen 
rods  ?  9.  How  much  less  will  it  cost  to  fence  40  acres 
of  land  in  the  form  of  a  square,  than  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangle  of  which  the  breadth  is  )^  the  length,  the 
price  per  rod  being  I1.40.  10.  Explain  the  required 
method  of  teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  public  schools. 

Geography. — jo  questions,^  credits  each,  i.  What 
is  the  season  of  the  year  at  Cape  Horn  in  July  ?  2. 
What  advantages  are  derived  from  ocean  currents? 
3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  locality  which  is  the 
field  of  the  present  war?  4.  What  are  isothermal 
lines,  and  do  they  follow  lines  of  latitude  ?  5.  What 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent 
have  no  visible  outlet?  6.  Name  the  dairy,  lumber 
and  mining  counties  of  California.  7.  Where  is  the 
Isle  of  Man?  Prince  George's  Islands?  8.  What 
are  the  commercial  products  of  the  Phillipines?  -  9. 
Name  ten  of  the  principal  rivers  of  California.  10. 
Name  ten  of  the  principal  mountains  of  California. 

Reading. — 2^  credits,  i.  What  is  meant  by  a 
folio,  a  quarto,  and  an  octavo  volume?  Give  proper 
abbreviation  for  each.  2.  What  are  the  uses  of  the 
apostrophe,  hyphen,  caret,  and  cedilla?  Give  exam- 
ples. 3.  Give  analysis  and  method  of  teaching  "  The 
Hare  and  the  Tortoise,"  as  found  in  the  Fourth 
Reader.  4.  How  do  you  know  that  your  pupils  un- 
derstand what  they  they  read?  5.  Why  do  you  hear 
a  reading  class  read  ? 

Oral  Reading. — 2^  credits.  The  examiners 
should  require  each  candidate  to  read  a  few  stanzas  in 
poetry,  a  few  paragraphs  in  prose,  and  mark  the 
credits  considering  three  things,  viz. :  Ease  and  ex- 
pression, also  accent  and  emphasis. 

Theory  and  Practice.— 5  questions,  10  credits 
each,     I .  Name  the  characteristics  of  a  good  question 
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and  answer.  2.  What  three  parties  must  co-operate 
to  make  a  good  school  ?  3.  State  methods  and  hygi- 
enics of  ventilation.  4.  What  records  and  reports  are 
required  from  teachers?  5.  Give  a  synopsis  of  a  day's 
labor  in  the  school-room. 

Defining  and  Word  Analysis.— j-o  rr^^^irj.  i. 
What  are  synonyms  ?  Give  three  examples.  2.  Give 
ten  suffixes,  denoting  "one  who,"  a  person.  3.  Give 
model  of  a  written  exercise  that  you  would  require 
from  your  class,  taking  the  words  add,  blind,  roast, 
during,  hair.  4.  Define  "separate  "  into  roots,  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  the  following  words :  Incorporate,  homo- 
geneous, thermometer,  immortalize,  egregious,  quad- 
ruped«  recrimination,  pantheism,  inoculate,  monochro- 
matics.  5.  What  suffixes  are  used  to  form  diminutives? 
Mental  Arithmetic— 50  credits,  i.  The  sum 
of  two  fractions  is  2-5,  and  their  difference  2-7.  What 
are  the  fractions?  2.  4  9-10  are  how  many  times  6 
2-5  ?  3.  What  is  the  interest  of  IJ150,  for  two  years 
and  ten  months  at  8  per  cent.?  4.  A  and  B  hired  a 
horse  and  buggy  for  $25 :  A  used  it  three  weeks,  B 
two  weeks,  what  should  each  pay?  5.  How  many 
wine  gallons  in  1,386  cubic  inches? 

Oral  Grammar. — ^j*  credits.  Examiners  will  ask 
the  following  questions,  orally,  at  any  time  during  the 
examination:  I.  State  what  you  think  is  the  best 
method  of  giving  children  elementary  notions  of  the 
function  of  different  parts  of  speech.  2.  Give,  as  to 
a  class,  rules  for  writing  a  letter  correctly.  3.  State 
why  the  common  use  of  such  words  as  "  splendid," 
"magnificent,"  should  be  discouraged.  4.  Make  a 
"complete  statement"  of  the  object  of  this  examina- 
tion. $.  Explain  the  use  of  "  set"  and  "  sit,"  "  learnt" 
and  "taught." 

History  of  United  States.— j-o  credits,  i. 
What  two  events  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  present 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico? 
2.  What  State  owes  its  political  existence  to  the  relig- 
ious intolerance  of  the  Puritans?  Origin  of  the  name 
"Puritan"?  .3.  What  section  was  settled  by  each  of- 
the  four  nations  who  made  early  discoveries  in  Amer- 
ica? 4.  State  what  you  know  of  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia and  its  social  condition  prior  to  the  gold  dis- 
covery. 5.  Give  the  names  of  ten  military  heroes  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  ten  leading  inventors. 

Natural  Philosophy.— j-o  fr^</j/f.  i.  There  are 
three  apertures  in  a  reservoir  of  water,  i,  4,  and  16 
feet  below  the  surface.  With  what  comparative 
velocity  will  their  streams  flow?  2.  What  are  the 
only  reliable  indications  afforded  by  the  thermometer, 
and  what  does  a  sudden  fall  of  mercury  indicate  at 
the  different  seasons?  3.  Describe  the  diving-bell, 
and  show  how  descents  are  made  in  it.  4.  What  is 
the  velocity  of  sound,  and  how  do  solid,  liquid  and 
aeriform  bodies  compare  as  conductors  of  sound?  5. 
About  how  many  cubic  inches  of  steam  will  be  re- 
quired to  raise  ten  tons  ten  feet  high  ?  If  the  steam 
were  condensed,  how  many  cubic  inches  of  water 
would  it  make  ? 

Physiology.— j-o  credits,  i.  In  what  substance 
does  albumen  exist?  Casein?  Fibrin?  Why  is 
unripe  fruit  indigestible?  2.  Describe  the  structure 
of  the  stomach,  and  show  how  the  process  of  insaliva- 
tion  is  carried  on.  3.  How  are  you  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  an  artery  and  a  vein  in  case  of  a  wound? 
What  does  the  pulse  inform  the  physician?  4.  Upon 
what  organs  does  vocal  culture  depend?  5.  State 
what  you  know  of  the  relations  of  mental  activity  to 
health. 

School  Law  of  California. — as  credits,  i. 
What  is  a  School  District,  and  what  are  its  officers  ? 


2.  How  may  a  new  district  be  formed?  3.  In  what 
ways  may  a  district  forfeit  an  appropriation?  4.  State 
the  respective  duties  of  the  Board  of  Examination, 
and  of  Education.  5.  To  what  school  offices  are 
women  eligible? 

Industrial  Drawing. — 2S  credits,  i.  What  is 
meant  by  the  terms  "  Free- Hand,"  Geometrical  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  how  is  each  applied  ?  2. 
Draw  a  figure  containing  all  the  straight  lines,  and 
give  an  analysis,  such  as  you  would  require  from  a 
class.  3.  Dictate,  as  to  a  class,  the  drawing  of  the 
Latin  Cross.  4,  What  lines  may  be  parallel?  5. 
State  what  instruction  you  have  had  in  drawing. 

Music. — 2S  credits,  i.  Within  what  compass  should 
school  songs  be  written?  2.  Should  note  singing  be 
taught  in  our  public  schools?  3.  State  what  you  think 
of  the  moral  influence  of  music  in  schools,  and  how 
you  would  increase  that  influence.  4.  Give  examples 
of  songs  calculated  to  inspire  courage,  heroism  and 
patience.  5.  How  much  time  should  be  given  daily 
to  music? 


TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET. 


I  WILL  present  some  of  the  methods  I  have  seen 
employed  by  successful  teachers  : 

1.  Select  one  letter — 0  for  example.  Point  it  out 
to  the  pupils  in  different  places,  and  let  them  repeat 
it ;  then  print  it  on  the  board.  Let  them  find  it  for 
themselves.  This  is  sufficient  for  the  first  lesson. 
Next  point  out  the  letters  /,  a  and  c,  until  they  can 
recall  each  letter  at  sight.  Then  print  on  the  board 
c-a-tf  and  let  them  repeat  it  till  they  can  recall  the 
word.  Next  take  dog,  rat  and  other  short  familiar 
words ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  learn  the  power 
of  the  letters  and  be  able  to  apply  them  in  new  com- 
binations. We  can  never  know  the  mental  processes 
going  on  in  the  child's  mind  by  which  he  acquires 
tiiis  power.  It  is  there,  and  that  is  sufficient.  In  this 
way  the  alphabet  will  be  learned  as  fast  as  it  is  needed. 
By  this  method  the  alphabet  does  not  become  a  mere 
abstraction.  The  word  method  by  the  chart  can  be 
combined  with  this  exercise. 

2.  When  there  are  (as  it  is  usually  the  case  in  rural 
districts)  only  a  small  number  of  children  unacquainted 
with  the  alphabet,  hire  them  to  learn  the  alphabet  at 
home  with  the  promise  of  a  cent.  In  many  a  rural 
home  such  children  will  be  taught  for  the  sake  of  a 
cent,  and  the  coveted  prize  will  be  secured  in  a  few 
days. 

3.  Take  a  well  printed  newspaper,  and  point  out 
the  letter  &,  and  make  them  pronounce  it,  and  then 
let  them  find  the  letter  elsewhere  on  the  paper.  Then 
give  each  one  a  pin  and  let  them  pick  through  all  the 
^'s  they  can  find.  Children  will  amuse  themselves  by 
the  half  hour  in  this  way,  and  by  taking  one  letter  at 
a  time,  they  will  literally  pinhole  a  paper  in  pieces. 
This  is  called  the  pin-cushion  method. 

4.  Let  the  little  ones  take  your  knife  and  point  out 
all  the  letters  they  can  find ;  this  will  please  them. 

5.  Have  a  card  with  the  alphabet  on  it,  and  teach 
them  certain  letters  at  a  time,  and  combine  them  in 
words,  as  c-a-t,  cat.  Now  have  a  box  full  of  letters 
and  words.  Let  them  find  the  word  cat,  and  pin  it 
to  the  board,  and  make  them  read  it  there.  A  picture 
of  a  cat  by  the  side  of  the  word  would  aid  the  pupil. 

6.  Make  them  point  out  in  the  book  all  the  letters 
and  words  they  know,  and  make  them  feel  how  nice 
it  is. 

7.  Do  but  little  at  a  time,  but  do  it  well. 
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8.  Keep  a  sharp  review  of  what  they  have  learned 
at  each  exercise. 

9.  See  if  they  can  count  the  letters  in  the  word  cat. 

10.  Show  the  picture  of  a  cat,  then  the  word  cat, 
then  the  elements  c-a-t. 

11.  Remember  to  impress  on  the  child  that  every 
letter  stands  for  a  sound,  and  that  the  letter  should  be 
seen,  heard,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  till  the 
letter  and  the  sound  are  associated.  ^ 

12.  As  pupils  advance  in  their  work  of  reading  and 


spelling  words,  let  them  repeat  and  spell  all  the  words 
they  can  recall.  This  serves  as  an  admirable  re- 
view. 

The  ingenious  teacher  will  devise  various  measures 
by  which  to  secure  the  attention  of  young  children. 
They  cannot  all  be  written  out,  but  if  teachers  in 
primary  schools  would  communcate  to  The  y&umal 
any  successful  methods  of  their  own,  it  would  be  of 
great  value.  To  all  teachers  the  best  methods  are  of 
the  highest  degree  of  importance. — N.  E.  Jourtial. 


Editorial  Department. 
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JL  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  p.  M'CASKEY. 


THE  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Reading,  which  is  called  for 
July  23d,  should  be  largely  attended.  The 
date  fixed  is  some  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  but  the  tin^e  is  well  chosen.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  State  is  always  largely 
represented  at  these  sessions,  and  no  point 
could  have  been  selected  more  likely  to  insure 
a  large  representation  of  teachers  and  educa- 
tional men  generally,  than  our  sister  city, 
Reading, "  beautiful  for  situation  "  and  easy  of 
access  from  all  directions  The  programme 
is  given  herewith ;  also  the  various  railroad 
arrangements  and  rates  of  charges  at  the  sev 
eral  hotels.  Berks  county  will  do  her  duty. 
Shall  there  not  be  gratifying  returns  from 
the  rest  of  the  State  when  the  list  of  attend- 
ance comes  to  be  made  up  ? 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Slate  Teachers*  Association  will  be  held  at 
Reading,  conomencing  on  July  23  and  ending  July 
25.  The  Executive  Conmiittee  has  provided  the  fol- 
lowing 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

Tuesday,  July  23D. 

2  p.  M. — Address  of  Welcomey  J.  Howard  Jacobs, 
of  Reading.  Response  in  behalf  of  the  Association, 
Rev.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
Preiidenfs  Inaugural,  W,  N.  Aiken,  Superintendent 
Lawrence  County,  Pa.     Discussion  of  the  Inaugural. 

8  p.  yk.'^MefhtKls  of  Physical  Culture  in  Schools, 
Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8:30  p.  ^.—Russia  ana  Its  People,  Hon.  A.  G. 
Cttrtin,  Ex-Governor  Pennsylvania. 

Wednesday,  July  24TH. 

9  a.  m. —  The  Labor  Question,  Miss  Maria  L. 
Sanford,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

10:30  A.  M. — Education  Concerning  Political  Du- 
ties, Rev.  U  H.  Bugbee,  D.  D.,  President  Allegheny 
College. 


2  p.  M. — Separate  Colleges  for  Females,  Rev.  T.  C. 
Strong,  D.  D.,  President  Pennsylvania  Female  Col- 
lege. 

3  P.  M. — Report  on  Draft  of  Bill  for  the  Practical 
Organization  of  Associative  Educational  Forces  in 
Society  outside  of  the  School  System,  W.  S.  Scho- 
field,  Chairman  Special  Committee. 

8  p.  M. —  The  Moral  Element  in  Education,  Rev. 
I.  N.  Hays,  Principal  Cumberland  Valley  Normal 
School. 

Thursday,  July  25TH. 

9  A.  \i.—  The  High  School:  Its  Right  to  a  Place 
and  Support,  Prof.  W.  C.  Lyne,  Washington,  Pa. 

10:30  A.  M. — Kindergarten,  Miss  R.  S.  Walk, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2  p.  M. — Compulsory  Education  by  the  State,  J.  S. 
Ermentrout,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

8  P.  M. — A  platform  meeting  on  behalf  of  Educa- 
tion, when  addresses  will  be  made  by  a  number  of 
eminent  gentlemen.  The  following  will  be  invited : 
Gov.  Hartranft,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Judge 
Woodward,  Hon.  H.  Qymer,  Hon.  D.  Ermentrout, 
and  Hon.  C.  F.  Evans. 

All  mentioned  above  are  under  positive  promise  to 
be  present  or  send  their  papers  to  be  read  if  they  are 
prevented  from  coming.  The  people  of  Reading  ex- 
tend a  cordial  welcome.  The  other  arrangements 
are  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient  local  committee.  An 
interesting  meeting  is  expected,  and  a  full  attendance 
invited.  geo.  P.  Hays,  IVashington. 

S.  A.  Baer,  Kutztown, 
V.  B.  Curtis,  Corry, 
J.  C.  Graham,  Meadville, 
Miss  S.  I.  Lewis,  Westfield, 

Executive  Committee. 


LOCAL  arrangements. 

The  Association  will  meet  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Reading. 

Hotel  accommodations  can  be  had,  per  day,  at  the 
Mansion  House,  I2.25 ;  at  the  American  House, 
$2.00;  at  the  Keystone  House  and  Mishler*s  Hotel, 
from  1 1. 50  to  I2.00;  at  the  Berks  County  House,  the 
City  Hotel,  and  the  Merchants*  Hotel,  j^l.25;  at  the 
Seyfert  Mansion,  ^1.50.  Those  desiring  accommo- 
dations in  private  families,  will  address  Supt.  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee. 


railroad  arrangements. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  main  line  and  all  divi- 
sions and  branches,  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  those 
having  «* orders."     Said  «* orders"  are  to  be  had,  by 
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sending  name  of  the  person  intending  to  use  them,  as 
follows :  For  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Division,  from 
Supt.  V.  G.  Curtis,  Cony,  and  from  Supt.  T.  F.  Gahan, 
Montoursville ;  for  main  line,  from  Dr.  Geo.  P. 
Hays,  Washington;  Hon.  H.  Houck,  Harrisburg; 
and  Sam'l  A.  Baer,  Kutztown ;  for  Northern  Central, 
from  Hon.  H.  Houck  and  Sam'l  A.  Baer. 

Those  passing  over  the  Cumberland  Valley  can 
obtain  orders  for  excursion  tickets  by  applying  before 
July  15,  to  A.  H.  McCuUoh,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  following  will  sell  excursion  tickets  without 
orders :  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  all  sub-divisions 
and  branches,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Wilmington  and  Reading,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore. 


The  Journal  Official^  France,  publishes  a 
bill  under  consideration  in  the  French  Assem- 
bly. It  places  100,000  francs  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  used 
in  bringing  to  Paris  during  the  vacation  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  teachers,  and 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  that 
they  may  see  the  Exposition  and  attend  the 
proposed  educational  conferences.  It  also 
gives  the  Minister  power  to  appoint  a  suitable 
commission  to  organize  the  reunion  and  carry 
into  effect  the  project.  The  conferences  will 
be  held  in  the  palace  of  Trocadero. 


Pedagogical  meetings  and  conferences  are 
projected  in  connection  with  the  great  Expo- 
sition at  Paris,  after  the  manner  of  those  held 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall,  at  the 
Centennial.  We  hope  some  American  educa- 
tors may  be  able  to  be  present  at  them  and 
publish  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

The  latest  improvement  in  Slated  Surface 
comes  to  us  from  the  New  York  Silicate  Book 
Slate  Company,  and  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness 
and  excellence.  The  slate  is  in  book  form, 
and  presents  eight  surfaces  for  the  pencil,  the 
two  outer  surfaces  being  ruled  in  the  different 
series  for  spelling,  music,  or  kindergarten  use. 
The  size  is  such  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the 
ordinary  school-book — a  strong  point  of  ad- 
vantage over  the  heavier  stone  slate.  The 
surface  takes  the  pencil  perfectly,  and  is 
cleaned  without  moisture,  by  the  use  of  the 
Silicate  Slate  Cleaner,  a  simple  bunching  of 
chamois  skin,  which  answers  the  purpose  satis- 
factorily, by  use  of  which  also  the  unclean  habit 
of  spitting  on  the  slate  may  be  corrected.  We 
commend  both  slate  and  cleaner  to  our  read- 
ers, who  are  referred  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Company. 

The  Seventy-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  this  year 
at  Put-in  Bay,  July  2d,  3d,  and  4th. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will 


hold  its  sessions  in  the  White  Mountains  on 
the  9th,  loth,  nth  and  12th  of  July.  Excur- 
sion tickets  will  be  sold  from  Philadelphia  for 
I15.  Rates  of  fare  at  the  hotels  ^1.50  for 
ladies,  and  $2. 50  for  gentlemen.  Excursions 
at  low  rates  planned  for  all  parts  of  the  White 
Mountains.     Headquarters  at  Fabyan's. 


We  learn  from  Paris  that  the  educational 
department  of  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States 
is  creditable.  We  are  glad  to  be  so  informed, 
for  it  was  organized  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances.  In  makin g  preparation  for  the 
exhibit,  the  interests  of  education  were  about 
the  last  thing  to  enter  the  mind  of  Commis- 
sioner-General McCormick,  and  the  sum  of 
^3000  was  all  the  money  he  could  spare  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment. We  confess  that  we  would  have  aban- 
doned the  whole  project,  and  if  Superinten- 
dent Philbrick  has  been  able  to  make  a  fair 
representation  in  so  short  a  time  and  with  so 
little  money,  we  think  he  deserves  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  from  the  whole  country. 


By  a  notice  given  in  the  official  department 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  editor  of  this  journal 
has  gone  on  a  short  trip  to  Europe.  He  sailed 
from  New  York,  on  the  steamer  Circassia,  on 
the  2  2d  of  June.  He  will  visit  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  France,  and  return 
probably  about  the  first  of  September.  He 
goes  mainly  for  rest  and  recreation,  but  of 
course  he  will  have  his  eyes  open  in  the  di- 
rection of  schools  and  school  systems.  He 
will  see  whatever  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  edu- 
cational departments  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
and  he  will  most  likely  attend  the  proposed  ped- 
agogical conferences  in  the  palace  of  Trocad- 
ero. Should  he  remain  abroad  during  Septem- 
ber he  will  spend  that  month  in  visiting  schools, 
and  obtaining  information  on  such  educational 
subjects  as  may  throw  light  on  the  unsolved 
problems  of  the  same  kind  at  home.  He  will 
make  a  special  study  of  industrial  and  tech- 
nical schools  Letters  from  him  may  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  in  The  Journal,  and  in  due 
time  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  will  have  the 
benefit  of  all  he  shall  learn. 

The  State  Superintendent  need  offer  no 
apology  for  his  absence  for  a  short  time  from 
the  post  of  duty.  For  the  twelve  years  he 
has  held  his  present  position,  he  has  been  off 
duty  hardly  a  single  day.  He  has  not  only 
taken  no  vacation,  but  he  has  done  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  not  required  by  law, 
and  not  performed  by  his  predecessors  in  of- 
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fkc.  What  he  did  in  connection  with  the 
Centennial  Exposition  alone  cost  months  of 
hard  work.  He  has  richly  earned  a  trip  of 
this  kindy  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  State 
who  will  begrudge  him  the  time  it  will  take 
to  make  it. 


The  High  School,  of  York,  held  its  annual 
commencement  in  the  Court  House,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  30th.  The  procession,  headed  by  a 
band  of  music,  was  formed  at  the  High  School. 
The  Superintendent  and  teachers,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  alumni  of  the  school, 
marched  with  the  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates to  the  Court  House.  The  house  was 
crowded  as  it  never  was  before,  and  a  meet- 
ing as  large  could  probably  have  been  organ- 
ized of  those  who  could  not  be  admitted.  The 
exercises,  consisting  of  speeches  and  essays  by 
the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  interspersed 
with  music,  were  very  interesting,  and  were 
listened  to  with  great  attention  by  the  large 
audience.  The  State  Superintendent  deliv- 
ered a  short  address,  and  presented  their  di- 
plomas to  the  members  of  the  class.  Prof. 
Shelly,  the  Superintendent,  closed  the  exer- 
cises with  some  appropriate  remarks. 

The  week  of  the  commencement  was  a  busy 
week  for  the  public  schools  of  York.  There 
was  an  exhibition  of  scholars'  work  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  an  examination  of 
the  various  classes  in  the  High  School,  the 
Junior  Entertainment,  the  Reunion  of  the 
Alumni,  and  the  High  School  Reunion.  The 
schools  of  York  show  all  the  signs  of  a  vigor- 
ous life,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no 
city  or  town  in  the  commonwealth  has  made 
more  substantial  progress  in  its  school  affairs 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Superintendent 
Shelly  and  the  Board  of  Directors  are  doing 
a  noble  work;  for  which  all  good  citizens 
thank  them. 


The  State  Superintendent  also  attended  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  High  School 
at  Columbia,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June 
6th.  The  graduating  class  consisted  of  nine 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  exercises 
took  place  in  the  Opera  House,  and  were  at- 
tended by  a  large  and  cultivated  audience. 
On  the  platform  with  the  class  were  the  di- 
rectors, the  superintendent  and  the  faculty  of 
the  schooL  The  essays  and  orations  were 
very  creditable.  The  music  was  mainly  fur- 
nished by  the  class.  The  State  Superintend- 
ent delivered  an  address,  and  Superintendent 
Ames  made  some  excellent  remarks  to  the 
members  of  the  class  in  presenting  them  their 
diplomas. 


Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
schools  of  Columbia  within  the  last  few  years 
The  school  buildings  are  now,  as  a  whole, 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  No  school 
house  in  the  State  has  attached  to  it  more 
beautiful  grounds  than  the  High  School.  The 
schools  are  well  organized  and  work  harmo- 
niously. The  course  of  study  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  great  care.  The  spirit  of  the 
teachers'  institute  is  admirable.  Members  of 
the  school  board  are  deeply  interested  in  pub- 
lic schools,  and  are  quick  to  adopt  all  proper 
measures  to  promote  their  efficiency.  And 
Superintendent  Ames  has  vitalized  the  whole 
system.  • 


The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  depart- 
ment at  the  Paris  Exhibition  attracts  much 
attention,  and  occasions  no  little  surprise  to 
the  untraveled  European.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  late  cable  despatch  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

Our  agricultural  •  collection  at  the  Exhibition  is 
eliciting  a  high  meed  of  praise  on  all  sides.  The 
specimen  machines  are  superbly  got  up  in  expensive 
woods,  with  silver  plating  prodigally  lavished  upon 
them.  A  number  of  bales  of  superior  cotton  have 
just  arrived  from  New  Orleans.  In  addition  to  the 
sales  of  articles  from  the  Tiffany  exhibit  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  they  have  found  purchasers  of  their  superb 
wares  in  the  persons  of  the  Shah,  Prince  Leopold  of 
England,  Archduke  Ludwig,  Comte  de  Flandres, 
Prince  Radziwill,  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Rothschild. 
The  Berlin  Musuem  has  ordered  a  duplicate  set  of  the 
Cesnola  collection  of  gold  ornaments  from  Curium. 
Similar  good  fortune  has  attended  the  American 
Watch  Company.  The  entire  contents  of  their  show- 
case have  been  sold  to  dealers  in  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, Germany  and  Australia.  Our  educational 
exhibit  is  now  completed,  and  its  installation  has  been 
arranged  with  reference  to  artistic  effect  as  well  as  to 
a  scientific  classification  of  the  material.  Two  sides 
of  the  exhibit  are  occupied  by  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  our  school  architecture  of  all  grades.  The 
other  two  sides  are  taken  up  with  graphic  illustrations, 
comprising  maps  and  charts,  astronomical  and  other 
drawings.  The  fine  collective  exhibition  from  Wash- 
ington occupies  the  centre,  and  embraces  a  model  of 
a  school-house,  reports,  text-books,  views  and  plans 
of  all  the  school  houses,  and  4,000  specimens  of  work 
by  scholars  of  all  classes.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Education  has  sent  reports  and  documents,  and  the 
catalogues  of  138  libraries  in  the  United  States.  A 
word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Philbrick,  the.  director. 


The  Boston  Committee  on  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  just  given  a  hearing  on  the  petition 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  S.  P.  Ruggles,  C.  A. 
Bartol,  Thomas  C.  Amory,  and  others,  who 
ask  that  the  city  take  the  initiative  in  estab- 
lishing development  schools  by  giving  the  use 
of  the  old  Franklin  school-house  and  making 
a  grant  of  1 15, 000  or  ^20,000.  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  said  that  if  what  the  petitioners 
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asked  should  be  granted  it  would  enable  them 
to  establish  a  school  which  would  receive  200 
boys  at  the  time  they  leave  the  grammar 
school,  who  could  in  two  years  be  taught  any 
trade  for  which  they  might  be  suited,  the  first 
few  weeks  being  used  in  determining  what 
business  the  boys  are  best  fitted  for.  The 
petitioners  ask  to  have  this  done  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  city,  and  believe 
that  in  five  years  they  will  see  the  best  boys  in 
the  grammar  schools  clamoring  for  admission 
to  this  institution.  In  reply  to  mquiries  from 
the  members  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Hale 
said  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  city  to 
educate  boys  for  taking  positions  at  the  head 
of  shops  as  well  as  at  the  foot.  Reference 
being  made  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  manu- 
factories of  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
are  conducted  by  foreign  superintendents, 
Mr.  Coe,  of  the  committee,  stated  that  the 
company  with  which  he  is  connected  employs 
forty  overseers  and  superintendents,  of  whom 
only  five  are  Americans.  Mr.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips said  that  he  did  not  think  the  present 
system  left  such  people  in  as  good  condition 
for  the  future  as  it  leaves  the  candidate  for 
literary  honors.  In  this  respect  he  considered 
the  present  system  not  so  good  as  that  of  fifly 
or  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  boys  and 
girls  went  to  school  six  months  and  out  to 
work  the  other  six  months.  He  thought  nine 
out  of  ten  people  would  naturally  rather  work 
than  steal,  but  the'  present  system  of  education 
was  a  great  hindrance  to  a  person  who  was 
obliged  to  earn  his  own  living. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  following  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  National  Teachers'  Association  will  ex 
plain  itself.  We  believe  that  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances the  postponement  is  wise.  And 
now,  let  us  renew  our  invitation  of  a  year  ago, 
that  the  Association  shall  meet  in  1879  ^^ 
Philadelphia.  We  have  good  reason  to  think 
the  invitation  will  be  accepted.  Indeed,  in- 
timations have  been  thrown  out  that  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  may  omit 
their  meeting  next  year  and  come  to  Philadel- 
phia in  a  body.  If  so,  it  will  be  easy  to  bring 
together  the  largest  number  of  teachers  ever 
assembled  on  this  continent.  What  does 
Philadelphia  say  to  this  project?  Shall  the 
invitation  be  given  ? 

DAYTON,  O.,  April  8,  1878. 
Some  two  or  three  weeks  since,  I  sent  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Educational  Association  a  circu- 
lar, submitting  to  them   the  question   whether  they 


thought  it  advisable,  under  the  circumstances  therein 
mentioned,  to  defer  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
until  next  year. 

Upwards  of  thirty  officers  have  replied,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  whom  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
meeting  should  be  postponed.  The  vote  of  the  heads 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  Association  is  unan- 
imous for  postponement. 

In  accordance  with  this  expression  of  views,  I  take 
this  means  of  announcing  that  no  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  during 
the  year  1878;  and  I  most  respectfully  ask  each 
member  who  may  receive  a  copy  of  this  paper,  to  aid 
in  giving  the  announcement  publicity. 

In  connection  with  this  notice,  I  would  urge  upon 
the  officers  and  other  members  of  the  Association  to 
begin  earnest  work  at  once  for  the  meeting  of  1879. 
We  ought,  in  that  year,  to  have  a  tremendous  meet- 
ing. The  financial  condition  of  the  Association  es- 
pecially demands  it.  Besides,  there  are  momentous 
educational  questions  now  stirring  the  public  mind  as 
it  has  not  been  stirred  for  years,  which  must  be  rightly 
settled  in  the  future,  if  we  would  not  see  our  public 
school  systems  take  a  long  step  backward.  For  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  these  questions,  our 
members  should  gather  in  force  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  so  that  the  greatest  possible  weight  may 
be  given  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

One  of  the  prime  necessities  for  a  successful  meet- 
ing is  that  the  place  should  be  fixed  upon  at  an  early 
day,  and  attention  should  be  first  directed  to  the  set- 
tlement of  that  point. 

If  educators  will  immediately  enter  with  zeal  upon 
a  campaign  to  make  the  meeting  of  1879  the  greatest 
ever  held  by  educators  in  this  country,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  action  herein  announced,  so  far  from 
proving  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  and  influence  of 
the  Association,  will  contribute  to  augment  both. 

John  Hancock,  President^ 
National  Educational  Association, 


LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 


FOR  more  than  a  year,  Miss  Emma  D. 
Speakman,  a  Pennsylvaaia  teacher,  has 
been  traveling  in  Germany.  She  is  now 
engaged  as  a  teacher  of  English  in  a  private 
Institute  at  the  city  of  Frankforton-theMain. 
This  will  give  her,  she  says,  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  studying  German  schools  and  German 
methods  of  instruction,  and  she  proposes  to 
give  an  account  of  them  to  her  fellow-teachers 
in  her  own  country.  We  welcome  her  contri- 
butions. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 

April  13th,  1878. 
Since  I  left  America,  I  have  not  felt  more  at  home 
than  when  a  few  days  since  I  found  myself  in  one  of 
the  public  schools  of  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  some  of  the  examination  exercises.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  access  during  the  regular  school  ses- 
sions, consequently  I  was  truly  delighted  to  accept 
an  invitation  given  me  to  attend  the  public  examina- 
tion  of  some  of  the  younger  children  of  the  "  Israel- 
itische  Peal  und  Volks  Schul^'*  which  was  founded 
in  the  year  1845.     ^  ^^  entered,  the  children  were 
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singing  a  little  song,  which  being  completed,  a  class 
of  forty  girls,  averaging  about  eight  years,  took  their 
seats  upon  the  four  long  benches,  ranged  one  behind 
the  other.  Their  instructress  was  alx)ut  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  appeared  to  be  a  real  wide-awake  and  ac- 
tive teacher.  She  first  requested  them,  each  in  turn, 
to  read  a  sentence  or  so  from  their  reading  books, 
which  was  done  satisfactorily  and  the  necessary  cor- 
rections made.  They  then  closed  their  books,  placed 
them  upon  the  benches  and  sat  upon  them.  The  first 
question  asked,  "  Give  the  points  used  in  reading?'* 
was  promptly  answered  by  a  bright  little  girl  of  six. 
Various  questions  in  regard  to  the  German  articles, 
**tUr^  du^  dai^  were  given;  the  different  genders  and 
numbers  were  illustrated  in  sentences,  and  each  time 
the  article  was  correctly  given.  Rules  were  given  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns,  and 
they  seemed  to  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  use  of 
prefixes,  illustrating  in  sentences  and  defining  the 
words  used.  Adjectives  were  given  and  compared, 
and  the  various  tenses  of  verbs  named.  Questions  in 
arithmetic  like  the  following  were  then  asked : — 
Mary  had  eight  apples  and  Anna  had  16  more;  how 
many  had  Anna  and  how  many  had  both?  How 
msmy  pfennige  in  a  mark  ?  One  mark  less  14  pfennige 
is  how  many  ?  How  many  5-pfennige  pieces  in  3 
marks  and  50  pfennige?  How  many  are  9  times 
9  less  6  times  6?  How  many  times  must  I  take 
4  to  form  60?  16  minus  ^  is  how  many?  "What 
is  ^  of  100  ?  How  many  times  6  is  2  times  40  ? 
How  many  must  I  add  to  10  to  make  3  times  7  ? 

These  questions  were  generally  answered  correctly, 
and  the  teacher  was  exceedingly  careful  that  each 
child  should  form  a  perfect  sentence  in  giving  her 
answer. 

Then  followed  a  poetical  dialogue  by  ten  of  the 
dass,  after  which  all  sang  several  little  songs,  while 
two  of  the  little  ones  beat  time  together. 

This  class  was  then  dismissed  and  sixty  others  av- 
eraging about  the  same  age,  7  to  8  years,  took  the 
scats  vacated  by  the  others.  Their  reading  was  not 
equal  to  the  previous  class,  although  they  did  well  for 
children  of  that  age.  A  large  picture  of  the  interior 
of  a  dining-room  was  placed  before  them.  They  were 
then  questioned  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of 
buildings,  various  apartments,  etc.,  and  for  what 
purposes  used.  One  little  girls'  reply,  that  a  cellar 
was  for  wine,  brought  a  smile  to  many  of  the  listeners* 
faces,  which  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
assertion.  The  different  articles  of  furniture  were 
named,  and  the  clock  in  particular  brought  forth  many 
questions  like  the  following :  How  do  we  know  it  is 
not  supper  that  is  ready  ?  How  many  meals  do  we 
have  each  day?  With  what  do  we  measure  time? 
Give  the  parts  of  a  clock  ?  How  many  hours  in  a  day, 
days  in  a  week,  and  days  in  a  year  ?  When  do  we 
have  more  than  365  days  in  a  year  ?  Where  do  we 
put  the  extra  day  ?  Name  the  seasons.  When  does 
spring  begin? 

In  reference  to  the  second  question,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that  here, 
the  Germans  generally  have  five  or  six  meals  each 
day :  Coffee  at  8,  breakfast  at  9:30,  dinner  at  I,  coffee 
again  at  3,  vesper  bread  at  6  and  supper  at  8. 

After  mentioning  a  number  of  spring  flowers,  one 
little  girl  recited  a  poem  entitled  *«  Flowers ;"  other 
poems,  "Mother,*'  "  The  Sleeping  Apple,"  and  "The 
Fisherman,"  were  well  rendered. 

After  the  exercises  were  finished,  we  visited  the  rooms 
of  some  of  the  older  pupils,  and  became  much  interested 
in  their  drawings,  many  of  them  having  been  copied 


from  statuary.  One  large  room  displayed  a  quantity  of 
neeedle-work  done  by  the  girls.  This  did  not  con- 
sist only  of  lace,  embroidery,  fancy  tidies,  mats,  pin- 
cushions and  slippers,  but  also  of  knitted  stockings, 
samples  of  darning  and  patching,  aprons  and  shirts  of 
which  any  American  father  would  feel  proud  if  made 
by  his  daughter.  Sewing  is  taught  in  all  the  schools 
here,  and  it  is  a  very  customary  thing  to  see  little  bare- 
headed girls  knitting  stockings  on  their  way  home 
from  school.  E.  D.  s. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  first  Normal  School  was  founded  in  1 681,  by 
the  Abbe  De  la  Salle,  canon  of  the  cathedral  at 
Rheims,  and  sixteen  years  later  a  teachers*  class  was 
opened  in  connection  with  an  orphan  school  at  Halle, 
pupil- teachers  receiving  two  years  tmning  under  the 
head-master,  August  Hermann  Francke,  under  whom 
the  system  developed  surprisingly,  and  soon  received 
the  invaluable  support  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Other 
Normal  Schools  were  opened  in  Hanover,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  about 
forty  years  ago  in  Great  Britain,  whence  they  have  ex- 
tended into  nearly  every  civilized  country.  The  aims 
of  the  schools  are  well  expressed  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Prussian  law;  "The  directors  of  teach- 
ers* seminaries  shall  rather  seekto  conduct  the  pupil- 
teachers  by  their  own  experience  to  simple  and  clear 
principles,  than  to  give  them  theories  for  their  guid- 
ance; and  with  this  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall 
be  joined  to  all  teachers*  seminaries,  where  the  pupil- 
teachers  may  be  practiced  in  the  art  of  teaching.** 
There  are  now  about  850  Normal  Schools  in  Europe, 
the  British  colonies,  and  British  India,  the  latter  hav- 
ing 104. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  American 
Union  to  establish  Normal  Schools,  of  which  there  are 
now  137,  with  over  29,000  pupils  and  over  1,000  in- 
structors. Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  each  have  twelve 
schools,  while  New  York  State  has  nine,  Illinois  and 
Missouri  eight  each,  and  Massachusetts  seven.  The 
largest  number  of  pupils  are  in  New  York,  however, 
where  there  are  4,158.  The  necessity  of  such  schools 
needs  no  other  enforcement  than  a  few  statistics  relat- 
ing to  education  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  6,000,- 
000  scholars  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
Nearly  5,000,000  are  in  attendance  daily,  and  about 
231,000  teachers  are  employed,  including  133,000 
women.  The  amount  expended  annually  upon  this 
vast  scheme,  which  seems  almost  fabulous,  is  about 
j^82,ooo,ooo,  and  the  imagination  is  carried  away  by 
the  tremendous  suggestiveness  of  the  figures. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  are  taken  from 
Harpers^  Magazine  for  April.  The  intentions 
of  the  writer  are  good,  but  his  statistics  are 
sadly  at  fault.  He  gives  Ohio  twelve  normal 
schools,  whereas  the  fact  is,  we  believe,  that 
she  is  just  now  talking  about  establishing  the 
first  one.  Pennsylvania  has  only  eleven,  not 
twelve.  Neither  Illinois  nor  Missouri  has  eight 
such  schools,  nor  has  Massachusetts  seven. 

It  has  all  along  been  said,  we  know,  that 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  America 
to  establish  normal  schools ;  but  Pennsylvania 
has  good  claims  to  this  honor.  The  first  Nor- 
mal School  was  established  in  Massachusetts 
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in  1838;  but  as  early  as  1818,  a  school  was 
established  by  law  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  express  purpose  of  training  teachers. 
It  was  called  the  Model  School,  and  continued 
its  special  work  from  year  to  year,  under  the 
direction  of  the  public  school  authorities,  un- 
til 1846,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  Nor- 
mal School.  If  the  thing  is  more  important 
than  the  natne^  Pennsylvania  established  the 
first  American  school  for  training  teachers  in 
1 81 8,  twenty  years  in  advance  of  Massachu- 
setts. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 


THE  following  circular  will  explain  itself. 
We  believe  in  the  plan  of  attaching  shops 
for  practical  work  to  technical  schools.  There 
ought  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the 
effort  to  raise  funds  : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Polytechnic  College 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  appeals  to  the  friends  of 
industrial  education  for  aid  in  providing  the  tools  and 
appliances  of  a  Machine  Shop,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practical  instruction. 

With  but  few  tools  and  under  many  disadvantages, 
the  Students  of  the  College  have  voluntarily,  from 
time  to  time,  made  machines  and  other  structures  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  have  prepared  collections  of  Nat- 
ural History. 

Samples  of  their  work  shown  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition, received  from  the  International  Jury  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Science  the  highest  award  of  merit.  Prize 
Medal  and  Diploma:  the  award  being  "To  the  Poly- 
technic College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Stu- 
dents*  work,  in  Natural  History,  in  Architecture  and 
in  Mechanical  Engineering." 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  the  Trustees  referred 
the  proposition  to  make  practical  work  in  the  Machine 
Shop  a  portion  of  the  college  course  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  to  a  committee  of  the  board,  consisting 
of  Dr.  A.  L.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  McCallum  and 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Cramp.  The  Committee  submitted  a 
report  setting  forth : 

That  the  Collections  of  Students'  work  in  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  to  the  ad- 
mission of  youth  into  machine  works,  call  for  the  in- 
troduction, into  courses  of  Technical  Education,  of 
practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools. ' 

That  a  room  and  basement,  lighted  both  from  Barker 
street  and  the  College  yard,  be  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  shop. 

That  a  steam  engine  and  boiler,  a  geared  screw- 
cutting  lathe,  a  speed  lathe,  power  forge  and  tools, 
drill  press,  pipe  tools,  pattern-makers'  tools,  bench 
vises,  ratchet  drill,  and  a  full  assortment  of  small 
tools,  will  be  indispensable. 

That  students  be  required  to  work  in  the  shop  under 
a  Master  Machinist,  as  many  hours  per  week  as  the 
Faculty,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  may  appoint. 

That  subscriptions  would  be  cheerfully  given  by  the 
friends  of  industrial  education,  towards  a  fund  for  the 
proper  furnishing  of  a  Machine  Shop  for  students. 

That  subscriptions  be  received  in  tools,  materials 
and  money. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting 


of  the  Board,  held  in  the  College  Building,  Market 
street  above  17th,  on  the  4th  inst. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  College  has  with  each 
returning  year,  trained  classes  of  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  Engineering,  Architecture, 
Mining  and  the  Chemical  and  ^lechanical  Arts,  and 
has  bad  an  influence  on  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  of  which  Philadelphians  may 
well  be  proud. 

The  prolonged  depression  of  this  industry  tells 
heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  College,  and  the 
Trustees  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  aid  them  in  continuing  and  extending  the 
us  efulness  of  this  Institution. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
above  named  committee,  to  Wm.  H.  Pancoast,  M. 
D  ,  Chairman  Finance  Committee,  S.  W.  Corner  i  ith 
and  Walnut  Sts.,  or  to  the  undersigned. 

FuRMAN  Sheppard,  Sei^y  Board  of  Trustees, 

No.  717  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


VIEWED  BY  FRENCHMEN. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  a  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  French  government  to  visit  the  exhibition, 
and  report  upon  it,  and  upon  the  system  of 
American  schools  generally.  The  commis- 
sion, of  which  Mr.  F.  Buisson  was  chairman, 
have  just  published  their  report,  a  superb  vol- 
ume issued  by  the  imprimerie  nationaUy  ad- 
dressed to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
from  which  some  interesting  extracts  can  be 
made.  After  stating  the  difficulty  of  answer- 
ing the  questions,  What  conclusions  do  you 
draw?  What  lessons  have  you  learned? 
What  examples  do  you  propose  for  our  imita- 
tion ?  in  short,  What  is  the  practical  result  of 
your  mission  ?  Mr.  Buisson  observes : 

Scholastic  institutions  are  not  like  industrial  institu- 
tions or  scientific  establishments,  which,  if  recognized 
good  in  one  country  are  equally  so  in  all  others,  be* 
cause  schools  are  not  institutions  that  can  be  studied 
apart  and  by  themselves  like  a  system  of  railroads  or 
telegraphs.  Schools  are  nothing  by  themselves ;  they 
only  exist  for  and  by  the  people  who  have  made  them 
after  their  own  image,  and  have  put  into  them  their 
own  spirit  j  they  live  of  their  life,  they  have  their  de- 
fects, their  qualities,  their  genius ;  it  is  a  social  institu- 
tion, inseparable  from  its  own  society,  impossible  to 
transport  entirely  from  one  country  or  one  regime  to 
another.  Even  if  we  had  seen  in  America  the  per- 
fection of  the  scholastic  S3rstem,  it  would  be  none  the 
less  chimerical  on  our  part  to  decide  on  the  importa- 
tion here  of  such  a  system.  Applied  to  other  man> 
ners,  other  traditions,  other  social  conditions,  it  might 
and  probably  would  prove  detestable,  for  it  would  only 
be  a  corpse ;  the  soul  would  no  longer  be  there 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  study,  is  to  be- 
come penetrated  with  the  American  spirit  in  its  ap- 
plication to  scholastic  life;  to  comprehend  the  organ- 
izatidn  of  the  free  system ;  to  seize  its  spirit ;  to  fol- 
low its  course  and  state  its  results.    We  have  tried  to 
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jadge  American  schools  in  their  bearings  and  connec- 
tion with  Americans  for  whom  they  are  made,  and 
not  with  respect  to  Europe  or  France,  for  which  they 
were  not  made.  In  blaming  or  in  praising,  according 
to  our  conscience,  the  schools  bi  the  United  States, 
we  have  had  no  intention  thereby  of  eulogizing  or 
criticising  French  schools,  nor  was  this  our  mission. 

This,  then,  is  the  testimony  which  we,  simple  re- 
porters, have  to  render.  American  schools,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  by  the  Exhibition,  by 
our  reading  and  our  visits,  seem  to  present  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  following  characteristics : 

1.  Primary  schools  in  the  United  States  are  essen- 
tially national  schools.  They  are  dear  to  the  people, 
respected  by  all,  created,  sustained,  enriched  by  a 
spirit  of  unanimous  patriotism  which  has  never  failed 
for  a  century ;  considered,  in  jshort,  as  the  very  source 
of  public  prosperity,  as  the  conservative  and  protec- 
tive institution  par  excellence  of  democratic  govern- 
ment and  republican  manners. 

2.  The  scholastic  organization  is  rigorously  munici- 
pal. The  law  only  establishes  in  principle  the  neces- 
sity of  public  instruction,  but  each  community  pro- 
vides for  it  in  its  own  way;  there  is  no  constraint 
from  the  State,  no  other  subsidy  than  the  public  lands 
formerly  given  by  the  Union :  withm  a  few  years  only 
each  State  has  had  a  general  right  of  surveillance, 
which  is  almost  always  confined  to  a  statistic  centrali- 
zation, to  an  official  pedagogical  direction,  and  to  the 
support  of  the  State  normal  schools. 

3.  The  higher  direction  and  supervision  of  primary 
instruction  are  confided  to  councils  (or  committees) 
elected,  and  to  officers  sometimes  elected  and  some- 
times appointed  by  the  councils  themselves,  from 
which  these  various  consequences  result :  the  frequent 
renewing  of  councils  and  superintendents,  the  often 
regretable  influence  of  political  pre-occupations  and 
local  interests,  the  possibility  of  abrupt  changes  in 
the  scholastic  organization ;  in  short,  the  necessity  for 
the  people  to  enlighten  themselves  upon  questions 
relative  to  schools,  upon  which  they  are  continually 
called  to  vote. 


PITTSBURGH  SCHOOLS. 


IN  responding  to  calls  for  a  speech  after  his 
election  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Pittsburgh  schools  for  the  fifth  time,  Superin- 
tendent Luckey  delivered  an  interesting  ad- 
dress from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts : 

During  my  administration  there  have  been  some 
material  changes  made  in  our  school  system.  The 
High  School  course  has  been  gradually  widened  and 
broadened  to  suit  the  demands  of  a  more  practical 
age;  the  school  accomodations  and  facilities  have 
been  enlarged  and  perfected,  and  the  branches  of 
study  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  mass  of  children  in 
our  commercial  and  manufacturing  city  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  active  life  that  awaits  them ;  the 
color  line  has  been  blotted  out,  and  every  child, 
whether  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  native  or  alien, 
is  admitted  alike  through  the  same  portals  to  partake 
of  the  beneficent  bounty  which  a  generous  people  has 
provided  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  youth  of  our  city.  Above  the  smoke  of  10,000 
furnaces,  and  towering  side  by  side  with  the  temples 
dedicated  to  God,  glitter  the  spires  of  our  magnificent 
ichool  houses,  suggesting  ever  to  the  thoughtnil  heart 


the  beautiful  benediction  once  uttered  by  the  lamented 
Col.  Black,  <*  Let  us  all  with  one  accord,  say  God 
bless  our  public  schools,  for  they  are  to  the  wintry 
condition  of  the  world  what  the  sunshine  of  spring, 
the  rain  of  heaven,  and  the  distilled  dews  of  the 
night,  are  to  the  earth  in  her  struggle  to  bring  forth, 
through  ribs  of  frost,  the  bud — the  leaf — and  the 
flower." 

Most  of  the  changes  made  met  with  more  or  less 
opposition  from  citizens,  teachers  and  directors,  who 
were  wedded  to  the  theories  of  other  years,  and  were 
unwilling  to  admit  that  the  curriculum  and  methods 
of  the  last  century  were  susceptible  of  improvement. 
There  are  yet  teachers  in 'our  midst  who  worship 
the  old,  and  refuse  to  conform  to  the  new  ideas  which 
are  pervading  every  profession  and  moving  the  world 
forward  to  a  nobler  and  grander  destiny.  We  have 
seen  pupils  of  these  teachers,  who  could,  parrot-like, 
repeat  almost  evtry  sentence  within  the  lids  of  their 
text-books,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  this 
information  to  any  practical  use.  They  knew  twelve 
inches  make  a  foot,  and  three  feet  make  a  yard,  and 
yet  had  no  mental  conception  of  what 'an  inch,  a  foot, 
or  a  yard  was ;  they  could  not  tell  you  whether  the 
frame  of  their  slate  was  an  inch,  a  foot,  or  a  mile  long. 
Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  met  with  very  great 
success  in  teaching  the  art  of  drawing  in  the  schools 
of  the  city,  and,  although  a  number  of  the  principals 
have  steadily  refused  to  give  it  that  attention  which  its 
importance  demands,  yet,  through  the  persistence  of 
live  teachers,  the  good  judgment  of  parents  and  direct- 
ors, and  the  attractions  it  has  for  the  p\ipils,  it  has 
been  firmly  engrafted  on  the  public  school  course. 

To  show  that  we  do  not  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  this  study,  I  quote  from  a  report  of  one  of  the 
French  Commissioners  to  our  late  Centennial  Expo- 
sition. He  informs  the  proper  department  of  his 
government  "  that  while  the  work  of  the  American 
schools  evinces  thorough  culture  and  great  mental  dis- 
cipline, the  education  of  the  hand  and  eye  is  sadly 
neglected."  He  refers  to  the  disadvantages  likely  to 
follow  this  neglect  to  educate  our  children  in  mechan- 
ics and  the  arts.  I  have  been  constrained  to  admit 
the  force  of  this  criticism,  and  believe  that  the  efiect 
of  the  study  and  practice  of  drawing— pre-eminently 
the  education  of  the  eye  and  hand — has  a  greater  ten- 
dency toward  making  education  practical  than  any 
other  study. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
electing  the  best  qualified  teachers  to  fill  future  vacan- 
cies in  all  departments.  An  impression  exists  with 
some  directors  that  but  little  scholarship  and  training 
is  needed  for  teachers  in  the  lower  grades,  and  where 
school  boards  have  acted  upon  this  theory,  much  harm 
has  resulted.  It  is  true,  and  cannot  be  successfully 
denied,  that  the  best  education,  the  finest  culture  and 
the  ripest  culture  is  needed  in  our  lowest  grades;  for 
that  knowledge  which  is  first  obtained  by  the  pupil  is 
the  most  lasting,  and  if  through  the  incompetency  or 
gnorance  of  parent  or  teacher  false  impressions  are 
made  in  the  beginning,  their  traces  will  be  seen  in  all 
the  after-life  ot  the  child. 

To  obtain  well  educated  and  competent  teachers  we 
must  provide  them  the  facilities  for  obtaining  this  edu- 
cation and  training.  I  know  that  there  are  persons 
who  claim  that  the  public  has  no  right  to  provide  this 
training,  and  that  each  teacher  should  educate  him- 
self for  his  life-work ;  but  experience  is  our  best  in- 
structor, and  we  know  that  private  enterprise  cannot 
provide  the  proper  education  and  training  for  teachers 
any  more  than  it  can  provide  for  the  proper  education 
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and  training  of  the  officers  of  our  army  and  navy. 
Besides,  we  are  a  young  nation,  and  will  do  well  to  be 
governed  by  the  experience  of  older  governments. 
Every  nation  of  Europe  that  has  undertaken  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  has  established  the  normal  school 
as  the  basis  of  that  great  work. 

No  better  opportunity  has  ever  before  been  offered 
to  the  school  authorities  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  normal  and  training  school  than  is  now 
open  to  them.  By  the  discontinuance  of  the  colored 
school,  we  are  left  in  possession  of  a  suitable  and  valu- 
able property  on  Miller  street,  which,  at  a  little  ex- 
pense, could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  If  the  people 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  normal  and  training 
school  is  of  necessity  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  self- 
supporting  institution,  the  objection  of  expense,  which 
is  usually  offered,  would  cease  to  have  any  weight. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  argument  for  a  National  University 
has  been  presented  in  the  columns  of 
The  Journal,  We  find  the  following  state- 
ment of  reasons  against  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  in  a  late  number  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  We  publish  it  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  see  what  can  be  said  on 
all  sides  of  a  question  agitated  since  the  days 
of  Washington. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  Great  National 
University  is  stirring  itself  up  for  a  fresh  start,  which, 
after  ail,  is  not  very  surprising,  inasmuch  as  this  is  about 
what  the  Great  National  University  has  been  doing  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  spacious  project  seems  to  have 
originally  lodged  itself  in  the  minds  of  several  worthy 
but  rather  underdone  educators,  who  have  convinced 
themselves  that  a  university  of  magnificent  proportions 
was  essential  to  our  country's  welfare;  that  in  some 
indefinite  way  it  ought  to  be  National,  that  it  should 
be  founded,  maintained  and  conducted  by  the  Central 
Government,  and  that  it  should  be  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Of  course,  not  a  single  one  of  these  funda- 
mental propositions  has  been  established,  and  the 
most  enlightened  persons  of  that  class  who  have  any 
well-recognized  claim  to  the  much-abused  title  of  edu- 
cator, unite  in  denying  them  all.  But  the  words  Edu- 
cation, University  and  National  have  a  seductive  flavor 
for  emotional  patriots,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  fussy  philanthropists  who  are  always  hankering 
after  appropriations  to  do  good  to  somebody,  should 
be  led  captive  by  any  scheme  of  this  sort,  whether  it 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  huge  Federal  text-book 
factory  to  secure  "uniformity"  (which  is  another  ex- 
cellent word  to  conjure  with)  or  of  a  great  National 
University  at  the  National  Capital. 

So  long  ago  as  August,  1869,  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt 
addressed  a  Teachers'  Association  at  Trenton,  N.  J,, 
on  the  "  Progress  of  University  Education,"  and  fired 
by  his  eloquence  the  Association  at  once  resolved 
"that  a  Great  American  University  was  a  leading 
want,  and  that  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution,  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and 
make  such  a  report  as  the  interests  of  the  country 
should  seem  to  demand."  This  looked  like  a  pros- 
perous send-off,  and  Dr.  Hoyt  began  to  consider. 
The  next  year  he  reported  in  favor  of  the  University 


in  what  was  characterized  by  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, as  "  elevated  language."  The  doctor  also  re- 
ported in  the  following  year,  and  be  has  continued  to 
report  at  intervals  ever  since,  all  the  while  industri- 
ously seconded  by  gentlemen  of  more  strictly  local 
renown.  Meanwhile  some  official  sympathy  was 
elicited.  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  amiable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  introduced  a  bill  of  Dr.  Hoyt's  to  sec 
the  University  in  motion.  Senator  Timothy  O.  Howe, 
of  Wisconsin,  also  introduced  a  bill  for  the  same  par- 
pose;  and  since  then  other  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives have  tried  to  force  some  money  and  life  into  the 
concern  by  legislative  injection.  Mr.  Commissioner 
John  Eaton,  too,  has  hurled  himself  into  the  move- 
ment from  time  to  time,  and  finally  the  benevolent 
disposition  of  President  Hayes  has  made  him  a  prose- 
lyte, and  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  University  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  policy  in  his  first  message. 

But  in  spite  of  this  wealth  of  approbation,  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  institution  seem  to  feel  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  need  a  great  deal  of  energetic  boosting  be- 
fore it  looms  up  into  its  prophesied  grandeur  as  the 
"  intellectual  centre  of  the  nations."  Just  now  those 
newspapers  whose  relations  with  the  departments  are 
more  or  less  intimate,  are  exerting  themselves  to 
create  sentiment.  All  the  arguments  of  the  original 
reformers  are  brought  out  and  deodorized.  We  are 
told  that  culture  begins  at  tbe  top  and  works  down- 
ward, and  therefore  the  General  Government  ought 
to  furnish  the  highest  education,  because  no  one  else 
can  afford  to  take  the  contract.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary, the  National  Observatory  and  the  various  Gov- 
ernment collections,  all  stand  waiting  to  be  solidified 
into  an  established  foundation  which  would  need 
only  a  little  topping  out  and  a  starter  of  |20,ooo,ooo  to 
furnish  a  ready-made  university  of  the  first  magnitude. 
But  the  machine  educators  bear  down  with  the  greatest 
stress  upon  the  recently  patented  patriotic  argument. 
It  seems  that  the  youth  of  our  country  have  hitherto 
been  educated  into  a  contempt  for  politics,  and  there- 
fore it  is  urged  that  each  Congressman  should  be  al- 
lowed to  transplant  from  his  district  a  given  number 
of  promising  young  Americans  to  the  Washington 
University,  where,  under  the  genial  influences  of  that 
political  climate,  they  would  be  sure  to  develop  a  pa- 
triotic love  and  respect  for  our  Government  and  its 
methods. 

Of  course  it  would  be  useless  to  squander  any  effort 
of  the  reasoning  faculty  upon  gentlemen  who  seriously 
believe  that  an  institution  of  learning,  equipped, 
manned,  and  steered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  would  increase  the  popular  respect  for  our  poli- 
tics or  our  government.  The  so-called  argument  is 
only  stated  to  show  the  mental  condition  of  the  eccen- 
tric theorists  who  are  associated  with  Mr.  Hayes  as 
active  partners  in  this  enterprise.  Fortunately  there 
are  now  a  great  many  sober  citizens  who  do  not 
believe  that  this  government  was  founded  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  exercising  a  motherly  care  over  every  inter- 
est which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tender-hearted,  needs 
to  be  ni^ed.  The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
General  Government  are  accurately  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  as  soon  as  the  Government  steps  outside 
of  these  limits  to  embark  in  the  general  welfare  busi- 
ness at  a  venture,  it  is  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it.  It 
does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  be  given  over  to  un- 
righteousness because  Government  does  not  assume 
control  of  our  religion,  nor  that  we  are  to  sink  into 
dense  ignorance  because  an  appropriation  is  not  voted 
for  the  great  National  University.     Even  if  it  were  not 
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tboroaghly  demoralizing  to  the  people  to  run  to  the 
National  Government  for  help  in  matters  which  can  be 
administered  by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  private 
citizens,  and  if  it  were  granted  that  a  grand  central 
oniversity  is  a  crying  national  want,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  Congress  should  be  appealed  to  for  aid  and 
action.  That  body,  as  at  present  constituted,  could 
be  relied  upon  to  construct  and  operate  a  clumsier 
machine  and  manufacture  a  more  discreditable  article 
of  higher  education  than  have  yet  been  exhibited  on 
thb  planet. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  FARMERS'  BOYS. 


HOW  TO  REEF  THEM  ON  THE  FARM. 


THE  following  views  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  progressive   farmers  of 
Berks  county  should  attract  general  attention  : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural 
Society  Mr.  E^ra  Griesemer  replied  to  the  question, 
**  What  kind  of  an  education  should  farmers  give  their 
boys  and  girls  to  keep  them  on  the  farm  ?"  He  said 
it  was  an  open  question  whether  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
boys  on  the  farm,  and  few  parents  would  undertake 
to  decide  for  their  children.  The  boys  prefer  white 
bands,  expensive  cigars,  high-priced  brandies,  fash- 
ionable clothes  and  fast  horses,  to  work.  Everything 
must  come  easy.  They  are  sent  to  boarding  school 
and  college,  and  then  play  at  studying  a  profession,  be- 
coming weakling  lawyers,  doctors  or  preachers.  The 
misguided  parent  keeps  up  the  appropriations,  the  son 
develops  into  an  incapable,  and  is  it  any  wonder  if 
at  last  he  steals  ?  It  is  the  fault  of  the  parents  who  do 
not  inculcate  habits  of  industry  in  their  boys,  and  who 
to  a  great  extent  share  their  sons'  contempt  for  farming. 
Meanwhile  the  sturdy  foreigner,  who  knows  the  worth 
of  a  home  in  this  free  country,  quietly  takes  possession 
of  the  plow,  the  spade  and  the  hammer.  He  and  his 
strong-l imbed  boys  and  girls  dig  and  delve  as  his  pio- 
neer ancestors  did.  His  children  must  earn  a  living 
while  attending  school,  and  from  their  ranks  will 
come  the  generation  that  will  take  equal  care  of  the 
land. 

The  feeling  of  strength  and  independence  which  the 
ability  to  lal^r  imparts,  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
tempution.  To  this  add  the  development  of  ail  the 
homan  faculties,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  body, 
mind  and  soul,  while  by  precept  and  example  our 
youth  are  taught  that  labor  is  not  disgraceful,  but  en- 
nobling and  dignified.  Make  home  the  most  pleasant 
place,  encircle  it  with  love  and  mutual  kindness.  Let 
tbe  evening  lamp  burn  brightly  within,  where  inter- 
esting books  and  papers,  sweet  songs  and  instructive 
conversation  fill  up  the  long  evening  of  winter  and 
indte  true  education.     The  more  skillful  labor  is  ap- 

C"  d  the  more  productive  it  is.    The  hand  is  another 
d,  the  plow  another  plow,  when  guided  by  intelli- 
gence. 

The  science  of  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  our 
common  schools,  and  our  sons  and  daughters  made 
familiar  with  chemistry  and  botany  and  their  practical 
adaptation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  This  would 
beget  a  love  for  rural  life,  an  attachment  to  the  farm, 
and  lighten  its  monotony.  The  vast  expenditure  we 
annually  make  to  educate  the  children  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  not  properly  applied,  since  they  are  not  taught 
bow  society  is  held  together,  how  our  daily  wants  are 


supplied,  and  how  it  is  that  he  who  produces  nothing 
is  supplied,  and  often  in  greater  abundance  than  the 
actual  producer.  The  farmer  must  organize  and 
break  up  the  isolation  which  denies  him  the  opportu- 
nity and  benefit  of  associated  mind,  have  a  stated 
place  of  meeting  in  every  school  district,  and  devote 
part  of  one  day  in  two  weeks  at  least,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects, 
and  the  discussion  of  formulas  for  making  your  own 
fertilizers,  or  testing  the  value  of  those  sold.  There 
are  many  ways  by  which  farmers  can  promote  their 
interests,  but  among  them  all  the  one  suggested  seems 
the  best. 

My  candid  opinion  is  that  the  only  way  to  retain 
the  boys  on  the  farm  is  to  organize  the  farmers,  like 
all  other  professions,  trades  and  occupations  through- 
out the  land.  The  unorganized  man  is  no  match  for 
his  fellow  who  has  the  benefit  of  intercourse  and  as- 
sociated mind.  The  farmers  of  England  did  not  or- 
ganize until  they  had  lost  their  proprietorship.  Since 
that  time  they  have  been  forced  to  co- operate  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  perpetuating  life.  We  must  like- 
wise organize  and  co-operate  to  maintain  our  pro- 
prietorship. The  difficulty  with  the  farmer  of  to-day 
is,  that,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  bright  side  of  his 
vocation  to  the  young,  he  is  too  frequently  complain- 
ing about  his  business,  wishing  he  had  pursued  some 
other  calling,  grumbling  at  the  weather,  spring  opens 
either  too  early  or  too  late,  the  crops  are  either  too 
rank  or  too  poor,  etc.,  rendering  himself  and  his 
family  uncomfortable.  The  boy  hearing  just  such 
and  hundreds  of  other  dismal  stories,  decides  to  en- 
gage in  some  business  that  will  not  be  affected  by 
Irost  or  rain,  storm  or  heat.  If  you  keep  the  young 
folks  supplied  with  books  treating  upon  farm  subjects, 
and  devote  as  much  time,  patience  and  attention  to 
the  education  of  your  boy  lor  the  farm  as  you  would 
for  a  profession,  you  can  rest  assured  that  he  will  be 
a  successful  and  self-sustaining  farmer. 

Give  the  boys  a  chance  to  earn  something,  and  see 
that  they  spend  it  wisely.  If  the  boys  and  young  men 
of  this  age  were  reared  with  their  own  money,  they 
would  ride  in  much  cheaper  turnouts  than  those 
bought  by  the  indulgent  parent.  No  other  calling  de- 
mands greater  intelligence,  or  more  extended  informa- 
tion, than  that  of  the  farmer.  Intelligence  serves  to 
make  farm  life  attractive  and  relieve  it  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  isolation.  The  daughters  should  be  taught 
the  household  arts  and  the  sons  to  do  all  kinds  of 
work  on  the  farm,  and  if  in  addition  they  can  learn  a 
trade,  so  much  the  better — but  all  this  should  be  done 
in  early  life  and  as  near  home  as  possible,  taking  the 
hint  of  your  most  venerable  and  aged  citizen  who 
says : 

Farmers  to  the  plow,  wives  milking  the  cow, 
Daughters  spinning  yam,  boys  thrashing  in  the  bam. 
So  they  live  to  a  charm  so  merrily  on  the  farm. 

And  not  formers  to  the  show,  wives  to  the  piano. 
Daughters  dressed  in  satin,  boys  learning  Latin, 
With  a  mortgage  on  the  form. 

In  conclusion,  I  most  sincerely  wish  the  agricul- 
tural community  a  prosperous  and  useful  future,  that 
the  promoters  of  the  science  of  agriculture  may  be  re- 
warded, and  the  attachment  of  the  people  for  rural  life 
strengthened.  And  finally,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  young 
people  of  Berks  County,  who  will  in  turn  occupy  the 
position  and  wield  the  authority  of  their  ancestors, 
emulate  their  habits,  of  industry  and  probity,  and,  by 
well-directed  labor,  place  yourselves  foremost  among 
the  men  of  the  nation,  to  make  the  perilous  journey  of 
ihe  future. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  > 
Harrisburg,  July,  1878,     j 

THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
will  be  absent  in  Europe  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  The  trip  is  made 
partly  for  rest  and  recreation,  and  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  schools  and  school 
systems  in  the  Old  World.  The  Deputy  Su- 
perintendents and  clerks  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Department,  and  all  business  directed  as 
heretofore  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE    ON   REVISION  OP  THE 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  special  committee,  Professors  Brooks,  Maris, 
and  Schaeffer,  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  Normal 
School  Principals  to  revise  the  course  of  study  for 
Normal  Schools,  met  at  Millersville,  on  Monday,  March 
18,  tSyS,  and  prepared  the  following  report  on  the 
courses  of  study,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference 
for  final  action : 

The  committee  recommend  that  there  be  three 
courses  of  study — an  Elementary  Cour&e,  an  Advanced 
Course,  and  a  Scientific  Course.  The  Advanced 
Course  is  to  require  about  one  year's  study  in  addition 
to  the  Elementary  Course ;  and  the  Scientific  Course 
is  to  admit  substitutions  of  languages  for  higher  math- 
ematics, as  subsequently  specified. 

The  following  changes  are  recommended  for  the 
Elementary  Course: 

1.  Etymology  and  Physical  Geography,  as  separate 
studies,  shall  be  dropped. 

2.  Geography  shall  include  the  leading  principles 
of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Geography. 

3.  The  Outlines  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Classics 
shsdl  be  substituted  for  Rhetoric.  The  two  together 
are  intended  to  cover  the  amount  of  time  heretofore 
devoted  to  Rhetoric. 

4.  The  Elements  of  Latin,  including  the  First  Book 
of  Csesar,  shall  be  added  to  the  course. 

I.  The  Elementary  Course. — The  Elementary 
Course,  as  thus  revised,  will  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Language, — Orthography;  Reading  and  Elocu- 
tion; English  Grammar;  Composition;  Outlines  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Classics;  Elements  of  Latin, 
including  the  First  Book  of  Caesar. 

2.  Mathematics. —  Arithmetic;  Elementary  Alge- 
bra; Plane  Geometry. 

3.  Natural  Science. — Geography,  including  the 
leading  principles  of  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Geography;  Physiology;  Natural  Philosophy;  Botany. 

4.  History. — History  of  the  United  States;  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

5.  T%e  Arts. — Penmanship;  Drawing;  Vocal  Mu- 
sic; Book-keeping. 

6.  Professional  Studies. — School  Economy;  Meth- 
ods of  Instruction ;  Mental  Philosophy. 

7.  Practice  of  Teaching. — This  includes  at  least 
forty-five  minutes  daily  practice  in  the  Model  School, 
for  one-half  of  a  school  year,  and  two  meetings  each 


week  for  the  discussion  of  the  Practice  of  Teaching. 
IL  The  Advanced  Course. — In  addition  to  the 
studies  of  the  Elementary  Course,  this  course  shall 
include : 

1.  Language. — English  Literature  (one-third  of  a 
school  year);  Latin, second  and  third  books  of  Caesar 
de  Bello  Gallico,  and  three  books  of  Virgil's  ^neid. 

2.  Mathematics. — Solid  Geometry,  including  the 
Sphere ;  Plane  Trigonometry ;  Surveying. 

3.  Natural  Science. — Chemistry;  Geology;  As- 
tronomy, as  in  ordinary  text-books. 

4.  History.-^  General  History,  as  in  Anderson. 

5.  Professional Studiez, — Mental  Philosophy ,includ- 
ing  the  Sensibilities  and  the  Will;  Moral  Philosophy; 
Logic ;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education. 

6.  Substitutions, — An  equivalent  in  Language  or 
Natural  Science  may  be  substituted  for  Surveying. 
An  equivalent  in  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science 
may  be  substituted  for  Virgil. 

in.  Scientific*  Course. — The  Scientific  Course 
shall  remain  unchanged,  except  that  hereafter  all 
students  in  this  course  shall  have  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing an  equivalent  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  Ger- 
man, for  the  portions  of  Higher  Madiematics,  specified 
under  substitutions. 

The  Classical  Course  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
catalogues  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

Where  no  changes  are  indicated,  the  amount  em- 
braced under  each  branch  shall  be  the  same  as  here- 
tofore. 

During  the  years  ^78  and  '79,  students  will  be  al- 
lowed to  graduate  on  the  basis  of  the  present  courses. 

This  report  was  then  printed  by  the  School  Depart- 
ment, and  copies  were  forwarded  to  the  principals  of 
all  the  normal  schools,  with  the  request  that  they  should 
signify  in  writing  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  committee.  The  replies 
endorsed  the  action  of  the  committee  and  adopted 
the  three  courses  of  study  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  The  report  was  then  submitted  to  Dr.  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  his  approval,  as  required  by  law.  His  opinion  is 
expressed  in  the  following  letter : 

Departmeni'  of  Public  Instruction, 'I 
Harrisburg,  May  4,  1878.     / 

Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Chairman  Committee  on 

Revision  of  Studies. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  given  careful  attention  to  the 
report  of  your  committee  on  the  course  of  study  for 
the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  I  am  able  to  approve 
every  change  suggested,  with  the  exception  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  the  committee  call  an  "Advanced 
Course,"  intermediate  between  the  Elementary  Course 
and  the  Scientific  Course.  The  objections  to  such  an 
''Advanced  Course,'*  as  they  occur  to  me,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  It  will  break  up  the  system  of  degrees  conferred 
from  the  beginning  upon  the  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

2.  It  will  practically  destroy  the  Scientific  Course. 

3.  It  would  seem  undignified  and  like  trifling  with 
grave  matters  to  graduate  a  student  one  year  in  an 
Elementary  Course,  the  next  in  an  Advanced  Course, 
and  the  third  in  a  Scientific  Course.  Such  repeated 
graduatipn$  at  such  short  intervals  would  make  the 
whole  plan  seem  ridiculous. 
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4.  Diplomas  granted  only  a  year  apart  as  to  time 
would  tend  to  confuse  school  officers,  and  to  mislead 
them  as  to  the  relative  rank  of  the  holders. 

Let  rae  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  publishing 

at  an  early  day,  in  the  official  department  of  The  School 

youma/,thc  report  of  your  committee,  this  letter,  and 

the  courses  of  study  in  full  as  now  revised  and  adopted. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 
Su^.  Pub,  Instruction, 

The  courses  of  study  thus  adopted  and  approved  are 
an  Elementary  Course  and  a  Scientific  Course.  The 
studies  of  the  Elementary  Course  are  named  in  the 
above  report.  The  studies  of  the  Scientific  Course 
remain  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  the  substi- 
tutions, and  are  as  follows : 

1.  Language. — As  in  Elementary  Course;  Rheto- 
ric; English  Composition;  English  Literature;  Analy- 
ss  of  English  Classics;  Elements  of  Latin. 

2.  Jfo/vi^AM/irj.-As  in  Elementary  Course;  Higher 
Algebra;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying;  Analytical 
Geometry ;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

3.  Natural  Science, — As  in  Elementary  Course; 
G^logy;  Chemistry;  Zoology;  Optics;  Acoustics; 
Electricity  and  Galvanism;  Analytical  Mechanics; 
Astronomy. 

4.  History, — As  in  Elementary  Course ;  Geology ; 
History. 

5.  Arts, — ^As  in  Elementary  Course ;  Higher  Cul- 
ture in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  (voluntary). 

6.  Teaching. — ^As  in  Elementary  Course  ;  Mental 
Philosophy ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  Logic ;  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Education  and  the  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation. Edward  Brooks,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Revision  Normal  School  Course, 
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C.  P.  Perkham.. 
Jas.  F.  Burwell. 
H.  L.  Griffis. . . 
Wm.  T.  Mahon. 
H.  W.  Hibshman 
David  Gilden... 

F.  Murphy 

G.  A.  Blose.... 
Agnes  K.  Fife.. 
W.  M.  Galbraith 
M.  E.  Johnston. 
Ella  J.  Black. . . 
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S.  R.  Bausman. 
E.  A.  Doherty.. 
Ella  Dunlap. ... 
K.  P.  Hartman. 
E.  S.  Pearson. . 
M.  McGinnis. . . 
Annie  E.  Evans. 
Emma  A.  Gray. 
Nettie  Graham. 
H.  R.  Kuhn... 
Kate  E.  Barton. 
L.  Montgomery. 
Ada  McClure. .. 
J.  N.  Smith. . .. 
Amanda  RoUin. 

C.  C.  Hancock . 
Andrew   Eyer. . 

D.  R.  Lusher. . . 
A.  A.  Silveus. .. 
S.  M.  Parker. . . 
R.  E.  Beaity. . . . 
Frances  Orr. .. . 
Ella  F.  Cromer. 
J.  A.  C.  Rairigh. 
N.  A.  Raymond. 
G.  G.  Washburn. 
Sylvester  Tyson. 
E.A.Reifsnyder. 
SallieJ.  Embree. 
Rena  Maxton. .. 
L.  E.  Howard.. 

D.  J.  Hastings.. 

J.  M.  Kerr 

A.M'Gheohegan 
J.  D.  Rishell... 

Thomas  Ewing. 
J.  N.  Nesbit. . .. 
A.  R.  Moore. . . 

Kate  Kline 

Lucy  Hansen... 
M.  J.  Snyder. .. 
W.  A.  Spate^  . . 
S.A.Montgom'y. 
S.  E.  McElwain. 
J.  H.  Stewart. .. 
A.  G.  Owen .... 
John  D.  Luckey. 
Wm.  F.  Kessler. 
J.  A.  Kinter. . . . 
A.  Lowman .... 
S.  A.  Moore . . . 
M.  E.  Loughery. 
A.  N.  Ruple.. . 
M.  E.  Moore. .. 
H.N.  Mohler.. 
D.Gerberich. . . 

E.  E.  Bowman. 
A.  J.  Bowman.. 
J.  L.  Stoerer..'. 
Anna  M.  Huber. 

Rosa  Ruth 

E.E.Hambleton. 
Wm.  E.  Urich. 
Geo.  ^.Mead.. 
J.  C.  Bleakney. 
Jas.  P.  Long. . . 
D.  H.  Tomb... 
G.  W.  Gilbert. . 
C.  Doherty 
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Dream-Life. — That  girl  who  sings  to  herself  her 
favorite  songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  or  Schu- 
mann, sings  more  than  a  song :  it  is  her  own  plaint 
of  suffering  floating  away  on  the  wings  of  melody. 
That  poor  lonely  little  sorrower,  hardly  more  than  a 
child,  who  sits  dreaming  at  her  piano,  while  her  An- 
gers, caressing  the  deliciously  cool  ivory  keys,  glide 
through  a  weird  nocturne  of  Chopin^  is  playing  no 
mere  study  or  set  piece.  Ah,  what  heavy  burden  seems 
lifted  up  and  borne  away  in  the  dusk?     Her  eyes 


are  half-closed ;  her  heart  is  far  away;  sne  dreams 
a  dream  as  the  long  yellow  light  fades  in  the  west, 
and  the  wet  vine  leaves  tremble  outside  to  the  nest- 
ling birds;  the  angel  of  music  has  come  down;  she 
has  poured  into  his  ear  the  tale  which  she  w^ili  confide 
to  no  one  else,  and  the  *<  restless,  unsatisfied  longing" 
has  passed ;  for  one  sweet  moment  the  cup  of  life 
seems  full — she  raises  it  to  her  trembling  lips.  What 
if  it  is  only  a  dream — a  dream  of  comfort  sent  by 
music?  She  has  been  taken  away  from  the  common- 


WE  LOVE  TO  MAKE  SWEET  MUSIC. 


"  Blub-Eybd  Mart." 


1.  We     love    to  make  sweet  ma    -  sic,    to        make  our    voices  ring, 

2.  We     love    to  make  sweet  mu    •  sic,    to        make  our    voices  ring, 

3.  We     love    to  make  sweet  mu    -  sic,    to        make  our    voices  ring. 


we 
we 
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are  al  -  ways  hap 
are  al  -  ways  hap 
are     al  -  ways    hap 


py  when  comes  the 
py  when  comes  the 
py'  when     comes  the 


time  to  sing, 
time  to  sing, 
time    to        sing. 
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come   and     let      us       sing,    tlien,    like      bixds  that     fly        a    -   way; 
sing      of      love    and      glad  -  ness,    we'll      sing    of     home   and    school; 
while  we     sing     so     cheer  -  ful,    we'll       bet  -  ter       be     each      day ; 


We'll 
And 


look       as  bright      as 
sing        of   mom  -  ing, 
then      our  songs      of 


dew  -  drops      in 
mid    •    day,      and 
pleas  -   ure     will 
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placeness  and  dullness  of  life,  from  the  old  books  in 
the  study,  and  the  familiar  faces  in  the  school-room, 
and  the  people  in  the  streets ;  she  has  been  alone  with 
herself,  but  not  fretting  or  brooding — alone  with  her- 
self and  the  minstrel  spirit.  Blessed  recreation,  that 
brings  back  freshness  to  the  tired  life  and  buoyancy 
to  the  heavy  heart  I  Happy  rain  of  tears  and  stormy 
wmd  of  sighs  sweeping  the  sky  clear,  and  showing 


once  more  the  deep  blue  heaven  of  the  soul  beyond. 
Let  no  one  say  that  the  moral  effects  of  music  are 
small  or  insignificant.  That  domestic  and  long-suf- 
fering instrument,  the  cottage  piano,  has  probably 
done  more  to  sweeten  existence,  and  bring  peace  and 
happiness  to  families  in  general,  and  to  young  women 
in  particular,  than  all  the  homilies  on  the  domestic  vir- 
tues that  have  ever  been  penned. — Music  and Mora/s. 
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DR.  ARNOLD  OF  RUGBY,  THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  TEACHER* 


IT  would  be  useless  I 
details  of  a  life  so 
as  thai  of  Head-maste: 
is  arcordingly  only 


BY  ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  M.  i 


PEDAGOGICS  ABROAD.— NO.  XI, 


y  chronological 


riiy  monotohi 
■  of  a  public  school;  and 
,  nlended  to  describe  the 
general  system  which  Dr.  Arnold  pursued  dur- 
ing the  fourteen  yeaj-s  he  was  at  Rugby.  Yet 
some  apology  may  seem  to  be  due  for  the  length 
of  a  chapter,  which  to  the  general  reader  must 
be  comparatively  deficient  in  interest.  Some- 
thing must,  indeed,  be  forgiven  to  the  natural 
inclination  to  dwell  on  those  recollections  of  his 
life,  which  to  his  pupils  are  the  most  lively  and 
the  most  recent — something  to  the  almost  un- 
conscious tendency  to  magnify  those  scenes 
which  are  most  nearly  connected  with  what 
is  endeared  to  one's  self.  But  independently 
of  any  local  or  personal  considerations,  it  has 
been  felt  that  if  any  part  of  Dr.  Arnold's  work 
deserves  special  mention,  it  was  his  work  at 
Rugby  ;  and  that  if  it  was  to  be  of  any  use  to 
those  of  his  own  profession  who  would  take  any 
interest  in  it,  it  could  only  be  made  so  by  a  full 


In  August,  l8l7,the  head-mastership  of  Rugby 
became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  WooU, 
who  had  held  it  for  twenty-one  years.  It  was 
not  till  late  in  the  contest  for  the  situation  that 
he  finally  resolved  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date. When,  therefore,  his  testimonials  were 
sent  in  to  the  twelve  trustees,  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  Warwickshire,  in  whom  the  ap- 
pointment rests,  the  canvass  for  the  oRice  had 
advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  him,  in  the  opinion 
of  himself  and  many  of  his  friends,  but  little 

•From  "  Life  Md  CoTTMiwndeiKt  of  Thomu  Arnold,  D.D. " 
btc  Hud  MuuroT  Rmbr  School,  ind  Rtsiiii  Ptofeuar  or 
UiBoiT  in  the  UniTcniif  of  Oirotd.  By  Anhur  P.  Sunley. 
?ahluE«lbr  Hmighlon,  OichxI  ft  Co..  Boiloo,  Hui. 


hope  of  success.  On  the  day  of  the  decision, 
the  testimonials  of  the  several  candid.-ites  were 
read  over  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
sent  in  ;  his  own  were  therefore  among  the  last ; 
and  whilst  none  of  the  trustees  were  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  ffew,  if  any  of  them,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  his  appearance,  had  heard  his 
name  before.  His  testimonials  were  few  in 
number,  and  most  of  them  couched  in  general 
language,  but  all  speaking  strongly  of  his  qual- 
ifications. Amongst  them  was  a  letter  from  Dr, 
Hawkins,  now  Provost  of  Oriel,  in  which  it  was 

Eredicled  that,  if  Mr.  Arnoldwereelected  to  the 
e ad-mastership  of  Rugby,  he  would  change  the 
face  of  Education  all  through  the  public  schools 
of  England.  The  trustees  had  determined  to  be 
guided  entirely  by  the  merits  of  the  candidates, 
and  the  impression  produced  upon  them  by  this 
letter,  and  by  the  general  confidence  in  him  ex- 

Eressed  in  all  the  testimonials,  was  such,  that 
e  was  elected  at  once,  in  December,  iBz?. 
It  is  needless  to  anticipate  the  far  more  ex- 
tended influence  which  he  was  to  exercise  over 
his  Rugby  scholars,  by  describing  in  detail  the 
impression  producedupon  his  pupils  at  Laleham, 
where  he  had  a  private  school  previous  to  his 
call  to  Rugby.  Yet  the  mere  difference  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  them  in  itself 
gave  a  peculiar  character  to  his  earlier  sphere 
of  education,  and  assuch  may  best  be  described 
in  the  words  of  one  amongst  those  whom  he 
most  esteemed,  Mr.  Price,  who  afterward  be- 
came one  of  his  assistant  masters  at  Rugby. 

"Nearly  eighteen  years  have  passed  away  since  I 
resided  at  Laleham,  and  I  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
but  two  month)  as  a  pupil  there.  I  am  unable,  there- 
fore, to  give  you  a  complete  picture  of  the  Laleham 
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life  of  my  late  revered  tutor ;  I  can  only  impart  to 
you  such  impressions  as  my  brief  sojourn  there  has 
indelibly  fixed  in  my  recollection. 

'*The  most  remarkable  thing  which  struck  me  at 
once  on  joining  the  Laleham  circle  was,  the  wonder- 
ful healthiness  of  tone  and  feeling  which  prevailed  in 
it.  Everything  about  me  I  immediately  found  to  be 
most  real ;  it  was  a  place  where  a  new  comer  at  once 
felt  that  a  great  and  earnest  work  was  going  forward. 
Dr.  Arnold's  great  power  as  a  private  tutor  resided  in 
this,  that  he  gave  such  an  intense  earnestness  to  life. 
Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  work  for 
him  to  do, — that  his  happiness  as  well  as  his  duty  lay 
in  doing  that  work  well.  Hence  an  indescribable  zest 
was  communicated  to  a  young  man's  feeling  about 
life ;  a  strange  joy  came  over  him  on  discovering  that 
he  had  the  means  of  being  useful,  and  thus  of  being 
happy ;  and  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  attachment 
sprang  up  towards  him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to 
value  life  and  his  own  self,  and  his  work  and  mission 
in  this  world.  All  this  was  founded  on  the  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness  of  Arnold's  character,  as  well 
as  its  striking  truth  and  reality ;  on  the  unfeigned  re- 
gard he  had  for  work  of  all  kinds,  and  the  sense  he 
had  of  its  value,  both  for  the  complex  aggregate  of 
society  and  the  growth  and  perfecticn  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Thus,  pupils  of  the  most  different  natures 
were  keenly  stimulated ;  none  felt  that  he  was  left 
out,  or  that,  because  he  was  not  endowed  with  large 
powers  of  mind,  there  was  no  sphere  open  to  him  in 
the  honorable  pursuit  of  usefulness.  This  wonderful 
power  of  making  all  his  pupils  respect  themselves, 
and  of  awakening  in  them  a  consciousness  of  the 
duties  that  God  assigned  to  them  personally,  and  of 
the  consequent  reward  each  should  have  of  his  labors, 
was  one  of  Arnold's  most  characteristic  features  as  a 
trainer  of  youth.  He  possessed  it  eminently  at  Rugby ; 
but,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  vivid  recollections,  he  had 
it  quite  as  remarkably  at  Laleham.  His  hold  overall 
his  pupils  I  know  perfectly  astonished  me.  It  was 
not  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  his  genius, 
or  learning,  or  eloquence,  which  stirred  within  them; 
it  was  a  sympathetic  thrill,  caught  from  a  spirit  that 
was  earnestly  at  work  in  the  world, — whose  work  was 
healthy,  sustained,  and  constantly  carried  forward  in 
the  fear  of  God, — a  work  that  was  founded  on  a  deep 
sense  of  its  duty  and  its  value ;  and  was  coupled  with 
such  a  true  humility,  such  an  unaffected  simplicity, 
that  others  could  not  help  being  invigorated' by  the 
same  feeling,  and  with  the  belief  that^they  too  in  their 
measure  could  go  and  do  likewise. 

<<  In  all  this  there  was  no  excitement,  no  predilec- 
tion for  one  class  of  work  above  another;  no  enthusi- 
asm for  any  one-sided  object ;  but  an  humble,  pro- 
found, and  most  religious  consciousness  that  work  is 
the  appointed  calling  of  man  on  earth,  the  end  for 
which  his  various  faculties  were  given,  the  element  in 
which  his  nature  is  ordained  to  develop  itself,  and  in 
which  his  progressive  advance  towards  heaven  is  to 
lie.  Hence,  each  pupil  felt  assured  of  Arnold's  sym- 
pathy in  bis  own  particular  growth  and  character  of 
talent;  in  striving  to  cultivate  his  own  gifts,  in  what- 
ever direction  they  might  lead  him,  he  infallibly  found 
Arnold  not  only  approving,  but  positively  and  sin- 
cerely valuing  for  themselves  the  results  he  had  ar- 
rived at;  and  that  the  approbation  and  esteem  gave  a 
dignity  and  a  worth  both  to  himself  and  his  labor. 

"  His  humility  was  very  deeply  seated ;  his  respect 
for  all  knowledge  sincere.  A  strange  feeling  passed 
over  the  pupil's  mind  when  he  found  great,  and  often 
undue,  credit  given  him  for  knowledge  of  which  his 


tutor  was  ignorant.  But  this  generated  no  conceit: 
the  example  before  his  eyes  daily  reminded  him  that 
it  was  only  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  as  an  improve- 
ment of  talents  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  others, 
that  knowledge  was  valued.  He  could  not  find  com- 
fort, in  the  presence  of  such  reality,  in  any  shallow 
knowledge. 

'*  There  was  then,  as  afterwards,  great  simplicity  in 
his  religious  character.  It  was  no  isolated  part  of  his 
nature,  it  was  a  bright  and  genial  light  shining  on 
every  branch  of  his  life.  He  took  very  great  pains 
with  the  Divinity  lessons  of  his  pupils :  and  his  lec- 
tures were  admirable,  and,  I  distinctly  remember,  very 
highly  prized  for  their  depth  and  originality.  Neither 
generally  in  ordinary  conversation,  nor  in  his  walks 
with  his  pupils,  was  his  style  of  speaking  directly  or 
mainly  religious ;  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  discuss 
any  religions  question ;  whilst  the  depth  and  truth  of 
his  nature,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  religious  con- 
victions and  feelings,  were  ever  bursting  forth,  so  as 
to  make  it  strongly  felt  that  his  life,  both  outward  and 
inward,  was  rooted  in  God. 

<*  In  the  details  of  daily  business,  the  quantity  of 
time  that  he  devoted  to  his  pupils  was  very  remark- 
able. Lessons  began  at  seven,  and  with  the  interval 
of  breakfast  lasted  till  nearly  three;  then  he  would 
walk  with  his  pupils,  and  dine  at  half-past  five.  At 
seven  he  usually  had  some  lesson  on  hand ;  and  it 
was  only  when  we  all  were  gathered  up  in  the  drawing 
room  after  tea,  amidst  young  men  on  all  side&  of  him, 
that  he  would  commence  work  for  himself,  in  writing 
bis  sermons  or  Roman  History. 

"  Who  that  ever  had  the  happiness  of  being  at  Lale- 
ham, does  not  remember  the  lightness  and  joyousness 
of  heart  with  which  he  would  romp  and  play  in  the 
garden,  or  plunge  with  a  boy's  delight  into  the 
Thames ;  or  the  merry  fun  with  which  he  would  bat- 
tle with  spears  with  his  pupils  ?  Which  of  them  does 
not  recollect  how  the  tutor  entered  into  his  amuse- 
ments with  scarcely  less  glee  than  himself  ? 

"  But  I  must  conclude :  I  do  not  pretend  to  toueh 
on  every  point.  I  have  told  you  what  struck  me  most, 
and  I  have  tried  to  keep  away  all  remembrance  of 
what  he  was  when  I  knew  him  better.  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  the  impression  Laleham  left  upon  me." 

Those  who  look  back  upon  the  state  of  Eng- 
lish education  in  the  year  1827,  must  remember 
how  the  feeling  of  dissatisfication  with  existing 
institutions  which  had  begun  in  many  quarters 
to  display  itself,  had  already  directed  consider- 
able attention  to  the  condition  of  public  schools. 
The  range  of  classical  reading,  in  itself  confined, 
and  with  no  admixture  of  other  information,  had 
been  subject  to  vehement  attacks  from  the  lib- 
eral party  generally,  on  the  ground  of  its  al- 
leged narrowness  and  inutility.  And  the  more 
undoubted  evil  of  the  absence  of  systematic 
attempts  to  give  a  more  directly  Christian  char- 
acter to  what  constituted  the  education  of  the 
whole  English  gentry,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  religious  men,  who 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  this — ^Wilberforce,  for  example,  and  Bowdler 
— ^had  lifted  up  their  voices  against  it.  A  com- 
plete reformation,  or  a  complete  destruction  of 
the  whole  system,  seemed  to  many  persons 
sooner  or  later  to  be  inevitable.  The  difficulty, 
however,  of  making  the  first  step,  where  the 
alleged  objection  to  alteration  was  its  impracti- 
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bility,  was  not  to  be  easily  surmounted.  The 
mere  resistance  to  change  which  clings  to  old 
institutions,  was  in  itself  a  considerable  obstacle, 
and,  in  case  of  some  of  the  public  schools,  from 
the  nature  of  their  constitution,  in  the  first  in- 
stance almost  insuperable  ;  and  whether  amongst 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  existing  system 
or  those  who  were  most  vehemently  opposed  to 
it,  for  opposite  but  obvious  reasons,  it  must  have 
been  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  man  who 
would  attempt,  or  if  he  attempted,  carry  through 
any  extensive  improvement. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Dr.  Arnold  was 
elected  head-master  of  a  school  which,  whilst  it 
presented  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  public 
schools  at  that  time,  yet  by  its  constitution  im- 
posed fewer  shackles  on  its  head,  and  offered  a 
more  open  field  for  alteration,  than  was  the  case 
at  least  with  Eton  or  Winchester.  The  post  it- 
self, in  spite  of  the  publicity,  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree formality,  which  it  entailed  upon  him,  was 
in  many  respects  remarkably  suited  to  his  nat- 
ural tastes ; — to  his  love  of  tuition,  which  had 
now  grown  so  strongly  upon  him  that  he  declared 
sometimes  that  he  could  hardly  live  without 
such  employment ;  to  the  vigor  and  spirits  which 
fitted  him  rather  to  deal  with  the  young  than  the 
old ;  to  the  desire  of  carrying  out  his  favorite 
ideas  of  uniting  things  secular  with  things  spir- 
itual, and  of  introducing  the  highest  principles 
of  action  into  regions  comparatively  uncongen- 
ial to  their  reception. 

Even  his  general  interest  in  public  matters 
was  not  without  its  use  in  his  new  station.  Many, 
indeed,  both  of  his  admirers  and  of  his  oppo- 
nents, used  to  lament  that  a  man  with  such 
views  and  pursuits  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
situation.  '*  What  a  pity,"  it  was  said  on  the 
one  hand,  "  that  a  man  fit  to  be  a  statesman 
should  be  employed  in  teaching  school-boys." 
"  What  a  shame,"  it  was  said  on  the  other  hand, 
"  that  the  head-master  of  Rugby  should  be  em- 
ployed in  writing  essays  and  pamphlets."  But, 
even  had  there  been  no  connection  between  the 
two  spheres  of  his  interest,  and  had  the  incon- 
venience resulting  from  his  public  prominence 
been  far  greater  than  it  was,  it  would  have  been 
the  necessary  price  of  having  him  at  all  in  that 
place.  He  would  not  have  been  himself,  had 
he  not  felt  and  written  as  he  did  ;  and  he  could 
not  have  endured  to  live  under  the  grievance  of 
remaining  silent  on  subjects,  on  which  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  his  most  sacred  duty  to  speak 
what  he  thought. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  one  sphere  played 
into  the  other.     Whatever  labor  he  bestowed  on 
his  literary  works  was  only  part  of  that  constant 
progress  of  self-education  which  he  thought  es- 
sential to  the  right  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
teacher.    Whatever  interest  he  felt  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  world, 
reacted  on  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  invested 
it  in  his  eyes  with  a  new  importance.    When  he 
thought  of  the  social  evils  of  the  country,  it 
awakened  a  corresponding  desire  to  check  the 
thoughtless  waste  and  selfishness  of  school- 
boys ;  a  corresponding  sense  of  the  aggravation 


of  those  evils  by  the  insolence  and  want  of 
sympathy  too  frequently  shown  by  the  children 
of  the  wealthier  classes  towards  the  lower  orders; 
a  corresponding  desire  that  they  should  there 
imbibe  the  first  principles  of  reverence  to  law 
and  regard  for  the  poor  which  the  spirit  of  the 
age  seemed  to  him  so  little  to  encourage.  When 
he  thought  of  the  evils  of  the  Church,  he  would 
"turn  from  the  thought  of  the  general  temple  in 
ruins,  and  see  whether  they  could  not,  within 
the  walls  of  their  own  little  particular  congre- 
gation," endeavor  to  realize  what  he  believed 
to  be  its  true  idea ;  "  what  use  they  could  make 
of  the  vestiges  of  it  still  left  amongst  themselves 
—common  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  common 
prayer,  £tnd  the  communion."  Thus,  "what- 
ever of  striking  good  or  evil  happened  in  any 
Cart  of  the  wide  range  of  English  dominion" — 
rought  to  his  thoughts  "on  what  important 
scenes  some  of  his  own  scholars  might  be  called 
upon  to  enter ;"  **  whatever  new  and  important 
things  took  place  in  the  world  of  thought,"  sug- 
gested the  hope  "  that  they,  when  they  went 
forth  amidst  the  strifes  of  tongues  and  of  minds, 
might  be  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
power."  And  even  in  the  details  of  the  school, 
It  would  be  curious  to  trace  how  he  recognized 
in  the  peculiar  vices  of  boys  the  same  evils 
which,  when  full  grown,  became  the  source  of 
so  much  social  mischief :«  how  he  governed  the 
school  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  he 
would  have  governed  a  great  empire ;  how  coiv 
stantly,  to  his  own  mind  or  to  his  scholars',  he 
exemplified  the  highest  truths  of  theology  and 
philosophy  in  the  simplest  relations  of  the  boys 
towards  each  other,  or  towards  him. 

Of  the  mere  external  administration  of  the 
school,  little  need  here  be  said.  Many  difficul- 
ties which  he  encountered  were  alike  provoked 
and  subdued  by  the  peculiarites  of  his  own 
character.  The  vehemence  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  a  contest  against  evil,  and 
the  confidence  with  which  he  assailed  it,  though 
it  carried  him  through  perplexities  to  which  a 
more  cautious  man  would  have  yielded,  led  him 
to  disregard  interests  and  opinions  which  a  less 
earnest  or  a  less  sanguine  reformer  would  have 
treated  with  greater  consideration.  His  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity,  and  his  contempt 
for  worldly  advantage,  sometimes  led  him  to 
require  from  others  more  than  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  them,  and  to  adopt  measures 
which  the  world  at  large  was  sure  to  misinter- 
pret ;  yet  these  very  qualities,  in  proportion  as 
they  became  more  appreciated,  ultimately  se- 
cured for  him  a  confidence  beyond  what  could 
have  been  gained  by  the  most  deliberate  cir- 
cumspection. But  whatever  were  the  tempor- 
ary exasperations  and  excitements  thus  pro- 
duced in  his  dealings  with  others,  they  were 
gradually  removed  by  the  increasing  control 
over  himself  and  his  work  which  he  acquired  in 
later  years.  The  readiness  which  he  showed  to 
acknowledge  a  fault  when  once  convinced  of  it, 
as  well  as  to  persevere  in  kindness  even  when 
he  thought  himself  injured,  succeeded  in  heal- 
ing breaches  which,  with  a  less  forgivingpr  less 
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honest  temper,  would  have  been  irreparable. 
His  union  of  firmness  with  tenderness  had  the 
same  effect  in  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  per- 
plexities of  his  office,  which  in  others  would 
have  resulted  from  art  and  management ;  and 
even  his  work  as  a  school-master  cannot  be 
properly  appreciated  without  remembering  how, 
in  the  end  of  his  career,  he  rallied  round  him 
the  public  feeling,  which  in  its  beginning  and 
middle,  as  will  appear  further  on,  had  been  so 
widely  estranged  from  him. 

With  regard  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  en- 
tirely amicable  as  were  his  usual  relations  with 
them,  and  grateful  as  he  felt  to  them  for  their 
active  support  and  personal  friendliness,  he 
from  the  first  maintained  that  in  the  actual 
working  of  the  school  he  must  be  completely 
independent,  and  that  their  remedy,  if  they  were 
dissatisfied,  was  not  interference,  but  dismissal. 
On  this  condition  he  took  the  post,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  control  either  his  administration  of  the 
school,  or  his  own  private  occupations,  he  felt 
bound  to  resist  "as  a  duty,**  he  said  on  one  oc- 
casion, "  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  master 
of  every  foundation  school  in  England." 

Of  his  intercourse  with  the  assistant-masters  it 
is  for  obvious  reasons  impossible  to  speak  with 
that  detail  which  the  subject  deserves.  But 
though  the  co-operation  of  his  colleagues  was 
necessarily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  activ- 
ity and  vigor  of  his  own  character,  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  following  account,  whether 
it  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
means  of  administration,  or  as  an  instance  of 
the  powerful  influence  he  exercised  over  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  close  contact. 
It  was  one  of  his  main  objects  to  increase  in  all 
possible  ways  their  importance  and  their  inter- 
est in  the  place.  "  Nothing  delights  me  more," 
he  said,  m  speaking  of  the  reputation  enjoyed 
by  one  of  his  colleagues,  '*  than  to  think  that 
boys  are  sent  here  for  his  sake  rather  than  for 
mine."  In  matters  of  school  discipline  he  sel- 
dom or  never  acted  without  consulting  them. 
Every  three  weeks  a  council  was  held,  in  which 
all  school  matters  were  discussed,  and  in  which 
every  one  was  free  to  express  his  opinion,  or 
propose  any  measure  not  in  contradiction  to 
any  fundamental  principle  of  school  adminis- 
tration, and  in  which  it  would  not  unfrequently 
happen  that  he  was  himself  opposed  and  out- 
voted. He  was  anxious  that  they,  like  himself, 
should  have  time  to  read  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, and  he  was  also  glad  to  encourage  any 
occasional  help  that  they  might  render  to  the 
neighboring  clergy.  But  from  the  first  he  main- 
tained that  the  school  business  was  to  occupy 
their  main  and  undivided  interest.  The  prac- 
tice, which  owing  to  their  lower  salaries  had 
before  prevailed,  of  uniting  some  parochial  cure 
with  their  school  duties,  was  entirely  abolished, 
and  the  boarding-houses,  as  they  respectively 
becaime  vacant,  ho  placed  exclusively  under 
their  care.  The  connection  thus  established 
between  the  masters  and  the  boys  in  the  several 
houses  he  labored  to  strengthen  by  opening  in 
various  Ways  means  for  friendly  communica- 


tion between  them; — every  house  was  thus  to 
be  as  it  were  an  epitome  of  the  whole  school. 

Whatever,  in  short,  he  was  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, he  wished  them  to  be  in  theirs ;  — ^what- 
ever he  felt  about  his  superintendence  of  the 
whole  school,  he  wished  them  to  feel  about  that 
part  of  it  especially  committed  to  them.  It  was 
an  increasing  delight  to  him  to  inspire  them  with 
the  general  views  of  education  and  of  life,  by 
which  he  was  himself  so  fully  possessed ;  and 
the  bond,  thus  gradually  formed,  especially 
when  in  his  later  time  several  of  those  who  had 
been  his  pupils  became  his  colleagues,  grew 
deeper  and  stronger  with  each  successive  year 
that  they  passed  in  the  place.  Out  of  his  own 
family,  there  was  no  circle  of  which  he  was  so 
completely  the  animating  principle,  as  amongst 
those  who  co-operated  with  him  in  the  great  prac- 
tical work  of  his  life ;  none  in  which  his  loss  was 
more  keenly  felt  to  be  irreparable,  or  his  ex- 
ample more  instinctively  regarded  as  a  living 
spnng  of  action,  and  a  source  of  solemn  respon- 
sibility, than  amongst  those  who  were  called  to 
continue  their  labors  in  the  sphere  and  on  the 
scene  which  had  been  ennobled  to  them  by  his 
counsels  and  his  presence.  His  views  will  per- 
haps be  best  explained  by  the  two  following 
letters : — 

LETTER  OF  INQUIRY  FOR  A  MASTER. 

What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman,  an  active  man,  and  one  who  has  common 
sense  and  understands  boys.  I  do  not  so  much  care 
about  scholarship,  as  he  will  have  immediately  under 
him  the  lowest  forms  in  the  school ;  but  yet,  on  sec- 
ond thoughts,  I  do  care  about  it  very  much,  because 
his  pupils  may  be  in  the  highest  forms :  and  besides 
I  think  that  even  the  elements  are  best  taught  by  a 
man  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
However,  if  one  must  give  way,  I  prefer  activity  of 
mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work,  to  high  scholarship  : 
for  the  one  may  be  acquired  f^r  more  easily  than  the 
other.  I  should  wish  it  also  to  be  understood,  that 
the  new  master  may  be  called  upon  to  take  boarders 
in  his  house,  it  being  my  intention  for  the  future  to 
require  this  of  all  masters  as  I  see  occasion,  that  so 
in  time  the  boarding-houses  may  die  a  natural  death. 
.  .  .  With  this  to  offer,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
look  rather  high  for  the  man  whom  I  fix  upon,  and  it 
is  my  great  object  to  get  here  a  society  of  intelligent, 
gentlemanly,  and  active  men,  who  may  permanently 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  school. 

LETTER  TO  A  MASTER  ON  HIS  APPOINTMENT. 

The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to  the 
due  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here,  may  in 
brief  be  expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman, — that  a  man  should  enter  upon  his  busi- 
ness, not  Ik  7r(^)ipyoVf  but  as  a  substantive  and  most 
important  duty ;  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  it 
as  the  especial  branch  of  the  ministerial  calling  which 
he  has  chosen  to  follow — that  belonging  to  a  great 
public  institution,  and  standing  in  a  public  and  con- 
spicuous situation,  he  should  study  things  **  lovely  and 
of  good  report;"  that  is,  that  he  should  be  public- 
spirited,  liberal,  and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest, 
honor,  and  general  respectability  and  distinction  of  the 
society  Which  he  has  joined;  and  that  he  should  have 
sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  to 
persist  in  adding  to  his  rwn  stores  without  neglecting 
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tlie  full  impFOvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching. 
I  think  our  masterships  here  offer  a  noble  6eld  of 
daty,  and  I  would  not  bestow  them  on  anyone  whom 
I  thought  would  undertake  them  without  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  our  system  heart  and  hand. 

But  whatever  interest  attaches  to  the  more 
external  circumstances  of  his  administration, 
and  to  his  relations  with  others  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  is  of  course  centred  in  his  own  per- 
sonal government  of  the  boys.  The  natural 
effect  of  his  concentration  of  interest  on  what  he 
used  to  call  "our  great  self,*' the  school,  was 
that  the  separate  existence  of  the  school  was  in 
return  almost  merged  in  him.  This  was  not  in- 
deed his  own  intention,  but  it  was  precisely  be- 
cause he  thought  so  much  of  the  institutton  and 
so  litde  of  himself,  that,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
make  it  work  independently  of  any  personal 
influence  of  his  own,  it  became  so  thoroughly 
dependent  upon  him,  and  so  thoroughly  pene- 
trated w^ith  his  spirit.  From  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  whatever  defects  it  had  were  his  de- 
fects, whatever  excellences  it  had  were  his  ex- 
cellences. It  was  not  the  master  who  was 
beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  school, 
but  the  school  was  beloved  or  disliked  for  the 
sake  of  the  master.  Whatever  peculiarity  of 
character  was  impressed  on  the  scholars  whonv 
it  sent  forth,  was  derived  not  from  the  genius  of 
the  place,  but  from  the  genius  of  the  man. 
Throughout,  whether  in  the  school  itself,  or  in 
its  after  effects,  the  one  image  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  not  Rubgy  but  Arnold. 

What  was  his  great  object  has  already  ap- 
peared from  his  letters ;  namely,  the  hope  of 
making  the  school  a  place  of  really  Christian 
education.  These  words  in  his  mouth  meant 
something  very  different  from  the  general  pro- 
fessions which  every  good  teacher  must  be  sup- 
posed to  make,  and  which  no  teacher  even  in  the 
worst  times  of  English  education  could  have 
openly  ventured  to  disclaim ;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  so  to  explain  them,  as  that  they 
shall  not  seem  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the 
truth.  It  was  not  an  attempt  merely  to  give 
more  theological  instruction,  or  (o  introduce 
sacred  words  into  school  admonitions;  there 
may  have  been  some  occasions  for  religious 
advice  that  might  have  been  turned  to  more  ad- 
vantage, some  religious  practices  which  might 
have  been  more  constantly  or  effectually  en- 
couraged. His  design  arose  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  his  office:  the  relations  of  an  instruc- 
tor to  his  pupils  was  to  him,  like  all  the  other 
relations  of  human  life,  only  in  a  healthy  state, 
when  subordinate  to  their  common  relation  to 
God.  The  idea  of  a  Christian  school,  again, 
was  to  him  the  natural  result,  so  to  to  speak,  of 
the  very  idea  of  a  school  in  itself ;  exactly  as 
the  idea  of  a  Christian  state  seemed  to  him  to 
be  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  state  itself. 
The  intellectual  training  was  not  for  a  moment 
underrated,  and  the  machinery  of  the  school 
was  left  to  have  its  own  way.  But  he  looked 
apon  the  whole  as  bearing  on  the  advancement 
of  the  one  end  of  all  instruction  and  education  ; 
the  boys  were  still  treated  as  school-boys,  but  as 


school  boys  who  must  grow  up  to  be  Christian 
men ;  whose  age  did  not  prevent  their  faults 
from  being  sins,  or  their  excellences  from  be- 
ing noble  and  Christian  virtues ;  whose  situa- 
tion did  not  of  itself  make  the  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  their  daily  lives  an  im- 
practicable vision. 

His  education,  in  short,  it  was  once  observed 
amidst  the  vehement  outcry  by  which  he  used 
to  be  assailed  "was  not  (according  to  the  popu- 
lar phrase)  based  upon  religion,  but  was  itself  r^- 
ligiousy  It  was  this  chiefly  which  gave  a  one- 
ness to  his  work  amidst  a  great  variety  of  means 
and  occupations,  and  a  steadiness  to  the  general 
system  amidst  its  almost  unceasing  change.  It 
was  this  which  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  one 
part  of  his  work  from  another,  and  which  often 
made  it  impossible  for  his  pupils  to  say  in  after 
life,  of  much  that  influenced  them,  whether 
they  had  derived  it  from  what  was  spoken  in 
school,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  private.  And,  there- 
fore, when  either  in  direct  religious  teaching,  or 
on  particular  occasions.  Christian  principles 
were  expressly  introduced  by  him,  they  had  not 
the  appearance  of  a  rhetorical  flourish  or  of  a 
temporary  appeal  to  the  feelings ;  they  were 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  expression  of  what 
was  constantly  implied :  it  was  felt  that  he  had 
the  power,  in  which  so  many  teachers  have  been 
deficient,  of  saying  what  he  did  mean,  and  of 
not  saying  what  he  did  not  mean, — ^the  power 
of  doing  what  was  right,  and  speaking  what  was 
true,  and  thinking  what  was  good,  independ- 
ently of  any  professional  or  conventionsJ  no- 
tions that  60  to  act,  speak,  or  think,  was  becom- 
ing or  expedient. 

With  his  usual  and  undoubted  confidence  in 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  general  law  of  Provi- 
dence, he  based  his  whole  management  of  the 
school  on  his  early-formed  and  yearly-increas- 
ing conviction  that  what  he  had  to  look  for,  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  was  not  performance 
but  promise ;  that  the  very  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  school  life,  which  in  itself  he  thought 
so  dangerous,  might  be  made  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  Christian  manhood;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  apply  to  his  scholars  the  principle 
which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  adopted  in 
the  training  of  the  childhood  of  the  human  race 
itself.  He  shrunk  from  pressing  on  the  con- 
science of  boys  rules  of  action  which  he  felt 
they  were  not  yet  able  to  bear,  and  from  enforc- 
ing actions  which,  though  right  in  themselves, 
would  in  boys  be  performed  from  wrong  motives. 
Keenly  as  he  felt  the  risk  and  fatal  consequen- 
ces of  the  failure  of  this  trial,  still  it  was  his 
great,  sometimes  his  only  support  to  believe  that 
"the  character  is  braced  amid  such  scenes  to  a 
greater  beauty  and  firmness  than  it  ever  can 
attain  without  enduring  and  witnessing  them. 
Our  work  here  would  be  absolutely  unendurable 
if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  we  should  look 
forward  as  well  as  backward — if  we  did  not  re- 
member that  the  victory  of  fallen  man  lies  not 
in  innocence  but  in  tried  virtue."  "  I  hold  fast,** 
he  said,  "  to  the  great  truth,  that  *  blessed  is  he 
that  overcometh  ;*  **  and  he  writes  in  1837 :  "Of 
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all  the  painful  things  connected  with  my  em- 
ployment, nothing  is  equal  to  the  grief  of  seeing 
a  boy  come  to  school  innocent  and  promising, 
and  tracing  the  corruption  of  his  character  from 
the  influence  of  the  temptations  around  him  in 
the  very  place  which  ought  to  have  strengthened 
and  improved  it.  But  in  most  cases  those  who 
come  with  a  character  of  positive  good  are  ben- 
efited ;  it  is  the  neutral  and  indecisive  char- 
acters which  are  apt  to  be  decided  for  evil  by 
schools,  as  they  would  be,  in  fact,  by  any  other 
temptation.** 

But  this  very  feeling  led  him  with  the  greater 
eagerness  to  catch  at  every  means  by  which  the 
trial  might  be  shortened  or  alleviated.  "Can  the 
change  from  childhood  to  manhood  be  hastened 
without  prematurely  exhausting  the  faculties  of 
body  and  mind  ?*'  was  one  of  the  chief  questions 
on  which  his  mind  was  constantly  at  work,  and 
which  in  the  judgment  of  some  he  was  disposed 
to  answer  too  readily  in  the  affirmative.  It  was 
with  the  elder  boys,  of  course,  that  he  chiefly 
acted  on  this  principle,  but  with  all  above  the 
very  young:  ones  he  trusted  to  it  more  or  less. 
Firmly  as  he  believed  that  a  time  of  trial  was 
inevitable,  he  believed  no  less  firmly  that  it 
might  be  passed  at  public  schools  sooner  than 
under  other  circumstances;  and,  in  proportion 
as  he  disliked  the  assumption  of  a  false  manli- 
ness in  boys,  was  his  desire  to  cultivate  in  them 
true  manliness,  as  the  only  step  to  something 
higher,  and  to  dwell  on  earnest  principle  and 
moral  thoughtfulness,  as  the  great  and  distin- 
guishing mark  between  good  and  evil.  Hence 
his  wish  that  as  much  as  possible  should  be  done 
by  the  boys,  and  but.  little  for  them;  hence 
arose  his  practice,  in  which  his  own  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  uprightness  of  purpose  powerfully 
assisted  him,  of  treating  the  boys  as  gentlemen 
and  reasonable  beings,  or  making  them  respect 
themselves  by  the  mere  respect  he  showed  to 
them;  of  showing  that  he  appealed  and  trusted 
to  their  own  common  sense  and  conscience. 
Lying,  for  example,  to  the  masters,  he  made  a 
great  moral  offence :  placing  implicit  confidence 
in  a  boy's  assertion,  and  then,  if  a  falsehood 
was  discovered,  punishing  it  severely, — in  the 
upper  part  of  the  school,  when  persisted  in, 
widi  expulsion.  Even  with  the  lower  forms  he 
never  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  boys ;  and 
in  the  higher  forms  any  attempt  at  further  proof 
of  an  assertion  was  immediately  checked :  "  If 
you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enough — of  course,  I 
believe  your  word ;"  and  there  grew  up  in  con- 
sequence a  general  feeling  that  it  was  "  a  shame 
to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — ^he  always  believes  one.** 

Perhaps  the  liveliest  representation  of  this 
general  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  its  exempli- 
fication in  particular  parts  of  the  discipline  and 
instruction,  would  be  formed  by  recalling  his 
manner,  as  he  appeared  in  the  great  school, 
where  the  boys  used  to  meet  when  the  whole 
school  was  assembled  collectively,  and  not  in 
its  different  forms  or  classes.  Then,  whether 
on  his  usual  entrance  every  morning  to  prayers 
before  the  first  lesson,  or  on  the  more  special 
emergencies  which  might  require  his  presence. 


he  seemed  to  stand  before  them,  not  merely  as 
the  head-master,  but  as  the  representative  of 
the  school.     There  he  spoke  to  them  as  mem- 
bers together  with  himself  of  the  same  great  in- 
stitution, whose  character  and  reputation  they 
had  to  sustain  as  well  as  he.     He  would  dwell 
on  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  being  head  of  a 
society,  where  noble  and  honorable  feelings 
were  encouraged,  or  on  the  disgrace  which  he 
felt  in  hearing  of  acts  of  disorder  or  violence, 
such  as  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  would  ren- 
der them  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country; 
or  again,  on  the  trust  which  he  placed  in  their 
honor  as  |^entlemen,  and  the  baseness  of  any 
instance  m  which  it  was  abused.     *'  Is  this  a 
Christian  school  .?**  he  indignantly  asked  at  the 
end  of  one  of  those  addresses,  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  an  extensive  display  of  bad  feeling 
amongst  the  boys;  and  then  added, — "  I  can- 
not remain  here  if  all  is  to  be  carried  on  by  con- 
straint and  force ;  if  I  am  to  be  here  as  a  jailer, 
I   will  resign   my  office   at  once.**     And  few 
scenes  can  be  recorded  more  characteristic  of 
him  than  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  disturbance,  he  had  been  ob- 
liged to  send  away  several  boys,  and  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  spirit  of  discontent 
which  this  excited,  he  stood  in  his  place  before 
the  assembled  school,  and  said,  "  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  this  should  be  a  school  of  three 
hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty  boys  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be   a  school    of 
Christian  gentlemen." 

The  means  of  carrying  out  these  principles 
were  of  course  various  ;  they  may,  however,  be 
classed  under  the  divisions  of  the  general  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  the  system  of  instruction, 
the  chapel  services,  and  his  own  personal  inter- 
course and  influence.  In  considering  his  gen- 
eral management  of  the  discipline  of  the  school 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  touch  on  its  leading 
features.  He  at  once  made  a  great  alteration  in 
the  whole  system  of  punishments  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  school,  "  keeping  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  background,  and  by  kindness  and 
encouragement  attracting  tlie  good  and  noble 
feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal." 
For  the  younger  part  of  the  school,  he  made  a 
point  of  maintaining,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
old  discipline  of  public  schools.     He  says  : 

"  The  beau  ideal  of  school  discipline  with  regard 
to  young  boys  would  seem  to  be  this,  that,  whilst  cor- 
poral punishment  was  retained  on  principle  as  fitly 
answering  to  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state 
of  boyhood,  and  therefore  as  conveying  no  peculiar 
degradation  to  persons  in  such  a  state,  we  should 
cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made 
by  the  several  boys,  as  individuals,  to  escape  from  the 
natural  punishment  of  their  age  by  rising  above  its 
naturally  low  tone  of  principle." 

Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he 
retained,  but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offences, 
such  as  lying,  drinking,  and  habitual  idleness, 
while  his  aversion  to  inflicting  it  rendered  it  still 
less  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it. 
But  in  answer  to  the  argument  used  in  a  liberal 
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journal,  that  it  was  even  for  these  offences  and 
for  this  age  degrading,  he  replied  with  charac- 
teristic emphasis : 

**I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the  expression :  it 
originates  in  that  proud  notion  of  personal  independence 
which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  Christian — but  essen- 
tially barbarian.  It  visited  Europe  with  all  the  curses 
of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  is  threatening  us  now  with 
those  of  Jacobinism.  At  an  age  when  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  true  manly  sense  of  the  degradation 
of  guilt  or  faults,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  encouraging 
a  fantastic  sense  of  the  degradation  of  personal  cor- 
rection ?  What  can  be  more  false,  or  more  adverse  to 
the  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  humbleness  of  mind, 
which  are  the  best  ornament  of  youth,  and  the  best 
promise  of  noble  manhood  ?" 

But  his  objectwas,  of  course,  far  higher  than  to 
check  particular  vices.  "  What  I  want  to  see  in 
the  school,"  he  said,  "and  what  I  cannot  find, 
is  an  abhorrence  of  evil :  I  always  think  ot  the 
psalm,  *  Neither  doth  he  abhor  anything  that  is 
evil.'  **  Amongst  all  the  causes,  which  in  his 
judgment  contributed  to  the  absence  of  this 
feeling,  and  to  the  moral  childishness,  which  he 
considered  the  great  curse  of  public  schools,  the 
chief  seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  the  spirit  which 
was  there  encouraged  of  combination,  of  com- 
panionship, of  excessive  deference  to  the  public 
opinion  prevalent  in  the  school.  Peculiarly  re- 
pugnant as  this  spirit  was  at  once  to  his  own 
reverence  for  lawful  authority,  and  to  his  dis- 
like of  servile  submission  to  unlawful  authority ; 
fatal  as  he  deemed  it  to  all  approach  to  sym- 
pathy between  himself  and  his  scholars — ^to  all 
free  and  manly  feeling  in  individual  boys — to 
all  real  and  permanent  improvement  of  the  in- 
stitution itself — it  gave  him  more  pain  when 
brought  prominently  before  him,  than  any  other 
evil  in  the  school.  At  the  very  sight  of  a  knot 
of  vicious  or  careless  boys  gathered  together 
round  the  great  school-house  fire,  "It  makes 
me  think,"  he  would  say,  '*  that  I  see  the  Devil 
in  the  midst  of  them."  From  first  to  last  it  was 
the  great  subject  to  which  all  his  anxiety  con- 
verged. No  half-year  ever  passed  without  his 
preaching  upon  it — he  turned  it  over  and  over 
in  every  possible  point  of  view — ^he  dwelt  on  it 
2Ls  the  one  master-fault  of  all.  "If  the  spirit  of 
Elijah  were  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  we 
were  to  ask  him,  'What  shall  we  do  then  ?'  his 
answer  would  be,  'Fear  not,  nor  heed  one 
another's  voices,  but  fear  and  heed  the  voice  of 
God  only.' " 

Against  this  evil  he  felt  that  no  efforts  of  good 
individual  example,  or  personal  sympathy  with 
individual  masters,  could  act  effectually,  unless 
there  were  something  to  counteract  it  constantly 
amongst  the  boys  Biemselves.  He  therefore 
determined  to  use  and  to  improve  to  the  utmost 
the  existing  machinery  of  the  Sixth  Form. 

"  He,  therefore,  who  wishes"  (to  use  his  own 
words)  "really  to  improve  public  education 
would  do  well  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  point, 
and  to  consider  how  there  can  be  infused  into 
a  society  of  boys  such  elements  as,  without  be- 
ing too  dissimilar  to  coalesce  thoroughly  with 
the  rest,  shall  yet  be  so  superior  as  to  raise 


the  character  of  the  whole.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  any  school  has  as  yet  fully  solved 
this  problem.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that, 
in  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  highest  form  to 
the  rest  of  the  boys,  such  as  it  exists  in  our  great 
public  schools,  there  is  to  be  found  the  best 
means  of  answering  it.  This  relation  requires 
in  many  respects  to  be  improved  in  its  char- 
acter ;  some  of  its  features  should  be  softened, 
others  elevated  ;  but  here,  and  here  only,  is  the 
engine  which  can  effect  the  end  desired." 

Nothing  so  shook  his  hppes  of  doing  good  as 
weakness  or  misconduct  in  the  Sixth  Form.  "You 
should  feel,"  he  said,  "  like  officers  in  the  army 
or  navy,  whose  want  of  moral  courage  would, 
indeed,  be  thought  cowardice."  "  When  I  have 
confidence  in  the  Sixth,"  was  the  end  of  one  of 
his  farewell  addresses,  "  there  is  no  post  in 
England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this ;  but 
if  they  do  not  support  me,  I  must  go."  It  may 
well  be  imagined  how  important  this  was  as  an 
instrument  of  education,  independently  of  the 
weight  of  his  own  personal  qualities.  Exactly 
at  the  age  when  boys  begin  to  acquire  some  de- 
gree of  self-respect,  and  some  desire  for  the 
respect  of  others,  they  were  treated  with  confi- 
dence by  one  whose  confidence  they  could  n^t 
but  regard  as  worth  having ;  and  found  them- 
selves in  a  station  where  their  own  dignity  could 
not  be  maintained,  except  by  consistent  good 
conduct.  And  exactly  at  a  time  when  manly 
aspirations  begin  to  expand,  they  found  them- 
selves invested  with  functions  of  government, 
great  beyond  their  age,  yet  naturally  growing 
out  of  their  position  ;  whilst  the  ground  of  sol- 
emn responsibility,  on  which  they  were  con- 
stantly taught  that  their  authority  rested,  had  a 
general,  though  of  course  not  universal,  ten- 
dency to  counteract  any  notions  of  mere  personal 
self-importance. 

The  spirit  in  which  he  entered  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  school,  constituting  as  it  did  the  main 
business  of  the  place,  may  perhaps  best  be  un- 
derstood from  a  particular  exemplification  of  it 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  he  introduced 
a  prayer  before  the  first  lesson  in  the  Sixth 
Form,  over  and  above  the  general  prayers  read 
before  the  whole  school.  On  the  morning  on 
which  he  first  used  it  he  said  that  he  had  been 
much  troubled  to  find  that  the  change  from  at- 
tendance on  the  death-bed  of  one  of  the  boys 
in  his  house  to  his  school-work  had  been  very 
great :  he  thought  that  there  ought  not  to  be  such 
a  contrast,  and  that  it  was  probably  owing  to 
the  school  work  not  being  sufficiently  sancti- 
fied to  God's  glory  ;  that  ifit  was  made  really  a 
religious  work,  the  transition  to  it  from  a  death- 
bed would  be  slight :  he  therefore  intended  for 
the  future  to  offer  a  prayer  before  the  first  les- 
son, that  the  day's  work  might  be  undertaken 
and  carried  on  solely  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
their  improvement, — that  he  might  be  the  bet- 
ter enabled  to  do  his  work. 

Under  this  feeling,  all  the  lessons,  in  his  eyes, 
and  not  only  those  which  were  more  distinctly 
religious,  were  invested  with  a  moral  character ; 
and  his  desire  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
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knowledge  and  application  in  the  school  was 
as  great  as  if  it  had  been  his  sole  object. 

He  introduced,  with  this  riew,  a  variety  of 
new  regulations ;  contributed  liberally  himself 
to  the  foundation  of  prizes  and  scholarships,  as 
incentives  to  study,  and  gave  up  much  of  his 
leisure  to  the  extra  labor  of  new  examinations 
for  the  various  Forms  and  of  the  yearly  examina 
tion  for  the  whole  school.  The  spirit  of  industry 
which  his  method  excited  in  his  better  scholars, 
and  more  or  less  in  the  school  at  large,  was 
considerable  ;  and  it  was  often  complained  that 
their  minds  and  constitutions  were  over-worked 
by  premature  exertion.  Whether  this  was  the 
case  more  at  Rugy  than  in  other  schools,  since 
the  greater  exertions  generally  required  in  all 
parts  of  education,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
He  himself  would  never  allow  the  truth  of  it, 
though  maintaining  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  evil  if  it  were  so.  Whenever  he  saw  that 
boys  were  reading  too  much,  he  remonstrated 
with  them,  relaxed  their  work,  and  if  they  were 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  would  invite 
them  to  his  house  in  the  half-year  of  the  holi- 
days to  refresh  them. 

He  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  general  union  of 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  "  I  have  now 
had  some  years'  experience,"  he  once  said  in 
preaching  at  Rugby,  "  I  have  known  but  too 
many  of  those  who  in  their  utter  folly  have  said 
in  their  heart,  there  was  no  God ;  but  the  sad 
sight — for  assuredly  none  can  be  more  sad — 
of  a  powerful,  an  earnest,  and  an  inquiring 
mind  seeking  truth,  yet  not  finding  it — the  hor- 
rible sight  of  good  deliberately  rejected,  and 
evil  deliberately  chosen — ^the  grievous  wreck  of 
earthly  wisdom  united  with  spiritual  folly — I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been,  that  it  is,  that  it  may  be — 
Scripture  speaks  of  it,  the  experience  of  others 
has  witnessed  it!  but  I  thank  God  that  in  my 
own  experience  I  have  never  witnessed  it  yet ; 
I  have  still  found  that  folly  and  thoughtlessness 
have  gone  to  evil ;  that  thought  and  manliness 
have  been  united  with  faith  and  goodness." 
And  in  the  case  of  boys  his  experience  led  him 
to  use  his  words  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  more 
and  more  to  believe  in  this  connection,  for 
which  divers  reasons  may  be  given.  One,  and 
a  very  important  one,  is,  that  ability  puts  a  boy 
in  sympathy  with  his  teachers  in  the  matter  of 
his  work,  and  in  their  delight  in  the  works  of 
great  minds;  whereas  a  dull  boy  has  much 
more  sympathy  with  the  uneducated,  and  others 
to  whom  animal  enjoyments  are  all  in  all."  "  I 
am  sure,"  he  used  to  say,  "that  in  the  case  of 
boys  the  temptations  of  intellect  are  not  com- 
parable to  the  temptations  of  dullness  ;"  and  he 
often  dwelt  on  "  the  fruit  which  he  above  all 
things  longed  for, — moral  thoughtfulness, — ^the 
inquiring  iQve  of  truth  going  along  with  the 
devoted  love  of  goodness." 

But  for  mere  cleverness,  whether  in  boys  or 
men,  he  had  no  regard.  **  Mere  intellectual 
acuteness,"  he  used  to  say,  in  speaking  (for  ex- 
ample) of  lawyers,  "divested  as  it  is,  in  too 
many  cases,  of  all  that  is  comprehensive  and 
great  and  good,  is  to  me  more  revolting  than 


the  most  helpless  imbecility,  seeming  to  be  al- 
most like  the  spirit  of  Mephistopheles."  Often 
when  seen  in  union  with  moral  depravity,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  deny  its  existence  alto- 
gether ;  the  generation  of  his  scholars,  to  which 
he  looked  back  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  was 
not  that  which  contained  most  instances  of  in- 
dividual talent,  but  that  which  had  altogether 
worked  steadily  and  industriously.  The  uni- 
versity honors  which  his  pupils  obtained  were 
very  considerable,  and  at  one  time  unrivaled 
by  any  school  in  England,  and  he  was  unfeign- 
edly  delighted  whenever  they  occurred.  But 
he  never  laid  any  stress  upon  them,  and  strongly 
deprecated  any  system  which  would  encourage 
the  notion  of  their  being  the  chief  end  to  be  an- 
swered by  school  education.  He  would  often 
dwell  on  the  curious  alternations  of  cleverness 
or  dullness  in  school  generations,  which  seemed 
to  baffle  all  human  calculation  or  exertion. 
"  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  send  up  boys  who 
will  not  be  plucked."  A  mere  plodding  boy 
was  above  all  others  encouraged  by  him.  At 
Laleham  he  had  once  got  out  of  patience,  and 
spoken  sharply  to  a  pupil  of  this  kind,  when 
the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  "Why 
do  you  speak  angrily,  sir  ? — indeed  I  am  doing 
the  best  that  I  can."  Years  afterwards  he  used  to 
tell  the  story  to  his  children,  and  said,  "  I  never 
felt  so  much  ashamed  in  my  life — ^that  look  and 
that  speech  I  have  never  forgotten."  And 
though  it  would  of  course  happen  that  clever 
boys,  from  a  greater  sympathy  with  his  under- 
standing, would  be  brought  into  closer  inter- 
course with  him,  this  did  not  affect  his  feeling, 
not  only  of  respect,  but  of  reverence  to  those 
who,  without  ability,  were  distinguished  for  high 
principle  and  industry.  "  If  there  be  one  thing 
on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see 
God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural 
powers,  where  they  have  been  honestly,  truly, 
and  zealously  cultivated."  In  speaking  of  a 
pupil  of  this  character,  he  once  said  "  I  would 
stand  to  that  man  hat  in  hand/*'  and  it  was  his 
feeling  after  the  departure  of  such  an  one  that 
drew  from  him  the  most  personal,  perhaps  the 
only  personal,  praise  which  he  ever  bestowed  on 
any  boy  in  his  Sermons. 

His  whole  method  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  awakening  the  intellect  of  every  indi- 
vidual boy.  Hence  it  was  his  practice  to  teach  by 
questioning.  As  a  general  rule,  he  never  gave 
information,  except  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  an 
answer,  and  often  withheld  it  altogether,  or 
checked  himself  in  the  very  act  of  uttering  it, 
from  a  sense  that  those  whom  he  was  address- 
ing had  not  sufficient  interest  or  sympathy  to 
entitle  them  to  receive  it.  His  explanations 
were  as  short  as  possible — enough  to  dispose  of 
the  difficulty  and  no  more ;  and  his  questions 
were  of  a  kind  to  call  the  attention  of  the  boys 
to  the  real  point  of  every  subject,  and  to  dis- 
close to  them  the  exact  boundaries  of  what  they 
knew  or  did  not  know.  With  regard  to  younger 
boys,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  they  should  understand  all  they  learn  ;  for 
God  has  ordered  that  in   youth  the  memory 
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should  act  vigorously,  independent  of  the  un- 
derstanding— ^whereas  a  man  cannot  usually 
recollect  a  thing  unless  he  understands  it."  But 
in  proportion  to  their  advance  in  the  school  he 
tried  to  cultivate  in  them  a  habit  not  only  of 
collecting  facts,  but  of  expressing  themselves 
with  facility,  and  of  understanding  the  princi- 
ples on  which  their  facts  rested.  "  You  come 
here,"  he  said,  "  not  to  read,  but  to  learn  how 
to  read;"  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  his  in- 
structions were  interwoven  with  the  process  of 
dieir  own  minds ;  there  was  a  continual  refer- 
ence to  their  thoughts,  an  acknowledgment 
that,  so  far  as  their  information  and  power  of 
reasoning  could  take  them,  they  ought  to  have 
an  opinion  of  their  own.  He  was  evidently 
working  not  for  but  with  the  form,  as  if  they 
were  equally  interested  with  himself  in  making 
out  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  them. 
His  object  was  to  set  them  right,  not  by  correct- 
ing them  at  once,  but  either  gradually  helping 
them  on  to  a  true  answer,  or  by  making  the  an- 
swers of  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  form  serve 
as  a  medium  through  which  his  instructions 
might  be  communicated  to  the  less  advanced. 
Such  a  system  he  thought  valuable  alike  to  both 
classes  of  boys.  To  those  who  by  natural 
quickness  or  greater  experience  of  his  teaching 
wer^  more  able  to  follow  his  instructions,  it 
confirmed  the  sense  of  the  responsible  position 
which  they  held  in  the  school,  intellectually  as 
well  as  morally.  To  a  boy  less  ready  or  less 
accustomed  to  it,  it  gave  precisely  what  he  con- 
ceived that  such  a  character  required.  "He 
wants  this,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  and  wants 
it  daily — not  only  to  interest  and  excite  him, 
but  to  dispel  what  is  very  apt  to  grow  around 
a  lonely  reader  not  constantly  questioned — a 
haze  of  indistinctness  as  to  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  knowledge  or  ignorance  ;  he  takes  a 
vague  impression  for  a  definite  one,  an  imper- 
fect notion  for  one  that  is  full  and  complete, 
and  in  this  way  he  is  continually  deceiving  him- 
self." 

Hence,  also,  he  not  only  laid  great  stress  on 
original  compositions,  but  endeavored  so  to 
choose  the  subjects  of  exercises  as  to  oblige  them 
to  read  and  lead  them  to  think  for  themselves. 
He  dealt  at  once  a  death-blow  to  themes  (as  he 
expressed  it)  on  "Virtus  est  bona  res,"  and 
gave  instead  historical  or  geographical  descrip- 
tions, imaginary  speeches  or  letters,  etymolog- 
ical accounts  of  words,  or  criticism  of  books, 
or  put  religious  and  moral  subjects  in  such  a 
form  as  awakened  a  new  and  real  interest  in 
them ;  as,  for  example,  not  simply  "  carpe 
diem,"  or  "procrastination  isthethief  of  time;" 
but  "carpere  diem  jubent  Epicurei,  jubet  hoc 
idem  Christus."  So,  again,  in  selecting  passages 
for  translation  from  English  into  Greek  or  Latin, 
instead  of  taking  them  at  random  from  the 
Spectator  or  other  such  works,  he  made  a  point 
ot  giving  extracts,  remarkable  in  themselves, 
from  such  English  and  foreign  authors  as  he 
most  admired,  so  as  indelibly  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  some  of  the  most  striking 
names  and  passages  in  modern  literature.  "Ha, 


very  good  !"  was  his  well-known  exclamation  of 
pleasure  when  he  met  with  some  original 
thought ;  "  is  that  entirely  your  own,  or  do  you 
remember  anything  in  your  reading  that  sug- 
gested it  to  you  ?"  Style,  knowledge,  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness  of  statement  or  expression, 
he  always  disregarded  in  comparison  with  indi- 
cation of  promise  of  real  thought.  "  I  call  that 
the  best  theme,"  he  said,  "  which  shows  that 
the  boy  has  read  and  thought  for,  himself ;  that 
the  next  best  which  shows  that  he  has  read  sev- 
eral books,  and  digested  what  he  has  read;  and 
that  the  worst  which  shows  that  he  has  followed 
but  one  book,  and  followed  that  without  reflec- 
tion." 

Of  the  classical  lessons  generally  his  enjoy- 
ment was  complete.  When  asked  once  whether 
he  did  not  find  the  repetition  of  the  same  lessons 
irksome  to  him,  "  No,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  con- 
stant freshness  in  them :  I  find  something  new 
in  them  every  time  that  I  go  over  them."  The 
best  proof  of  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  them 
is  the  distinct  impression  which  his  scholars  re  • 
tained  of  the  feeling,  often  rather  implied  than 
expressed,  with  which  he  entered  into  the  sev- 
eral works  ;  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  both  in 
the  public  and  private  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
he  would  contemplate  piece  by  piece  "  the  lu- 
minous clearness"  of  the  sentences ;  the  affec- 
tionate familiarity  which  he  used  to  show  to- 
wards Thucydides,  knowing  as  he  did  the 
substance  of  every  single  chapter  by  itself;  the 
revival  of  youthful  interest  with  which  he  would 
recur  to  portions  of  the  works  of  Aristotle ;  the 
keen  sense  of  a  new  world  opening  before  him, 
with  which  in  later  years,  with  ever-increasing 
pleasure,  he  entered  into  the  works  of  Plato  ;— 
above  all,  his  childlike  enjoyment  of  Herodotus, 
and  that  "  fountain  of  beauty  and  delight  which 
no  man,"  he  said,  "  can  ever  drain  dry,"  the 
poetry  of  Homer.  The  simple  language  of  that 
early  age  was  exactly  what  he  was  most  able  to 
reproduce  in  his  own  simple  and  touching  trans- 
lations ;  and  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  when 
he  came  to  the  story  which  told  how  Cleobis 
and  Bito,  as  a  reward  for  their  filial  piety,  lay 
down  in  the  temple,  and  fell  asleep  and  died. 

To  his  pupils,  perhaps,  of  ordinary  lessons, 
the  most  attractive  were  tlie  weekly  ones  on 
Modern  History.  He  had  always  a  difficulty  in 
finding  any  work  which  he  could  use  with  sat- 
isfaction as  a  text-book.  "Gibbon,  which  in 
many  respects  would  answer  the  purpose  so 
well,  I  dare  not  use."  Accordingly,  the  work, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  made  the  ground- 
work of  his  own  observations,  and  of  other 
reading  from  such  books  as  the  school  library 
contained.  Russell's  Modern  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample, which  he  estimated  very  low,  though, 
perhaps  from  his  own  early  accjuaintance  with 
It  at  Winchester,  with  less  dislike  than  might 
have  been  expected,  served  this  purpose  for 
several  years.  On  a  chapter  of  this  he  would 
engraft,  or  cause  the  boys  to  engraft,  additional 
information  from  Hallam,  Guizot,  or  any  other 
historian  who  happened  to  treat  of  the  same 
period,  whilst  he  himself,  with  that  familiar  in- 
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terest  which  belonged  to  his  favorite  study  of 
history  and  of  geography,  which  he  always 
maintained  could  only  be  taught  in  connection 
witJi  it,  would  by  his  searching  and  significant 
questions  gather  the  thoughts  of  his  scholars 
round  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  age  or 
the  country  on  which  he  wished  to  fix  their  at- 
tention. Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Seven  Years* 
War,  he  would  illustrate  the  general  connection 
of  military  history  with  geography,  by  the  sim- 
ple instance  of  the  order  of  Hannibal's  succes- 
sive victories ;  and  then,  chalking  roughly  on 
a  board  the  chief  points  in  the  physical  conform- 
ation of  Germany,  apply  the  same  principle  to 
the  more  complicated  campaigns  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Or,  again,  in  a  more  general  exam- 
ination, he  would  ask  for  the  chief  events  which 
occurred,  for  instance,  in  the  year  15  of  two  or 
three  successive  centuries,  and,  by  making  the 
boys  contrast  or  compare  them  together,  bring 
before  their  minds  the  differences  and  resem- 
blances in  the  state  of  Europe  in  each  of  the 
periods  in  question. 

Before  entering  on  his  instructions  in  theology, 
which  both  for  himself  and  his  scholars  had 
most  peculiar  interest,  it  is  right  to  notice  the 
religious  character  which  more  or  less  pervaded 
the  rest  of  the  lessons.  When  his  pupils  heard 
him  in  preaching  recommend  them  "to  note 
in  any  common  work  that  they  read  such  judg- 
ments of  men  and  things,  and  such  a  tone  in 
speaking  of  them  as  are  manife^y  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ,"  or  when  they  heard 
him  ask,  "  whether  the  Christian  ever  feels  more 
keenly  awake  to  the  purity  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  than  when  he  reads  the  history  of  crimes 
related  with  no  true  sense  of  their  evil,"  in- 
stances would  immediately  occur  to  them  from 
his  own  practice,  to  prove  how  truly  he  felt 
what  he  said.  No  direct  instruction  could  leave 
on  their  minds  a  livelier  image  of  his  disgust  at 
moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud  of  indignation 
which  passed  over  his  face  when  speaking  of  the 
crimes  of  Napoleon,  or  of  Caesar,  and  the  dead 
pause  which  followed,  as  if  the  acts  had  just  been 
committed  in  his  very  presence.  No  expression 
of  his  reverence  for  a  high  standard  of  Christian 
excellence  could  have  been  more  striking  than 
the  almost  involuntary  expressions  of  admira- 
tion which  broke  from  him  whenever  mention 
was  made  of  St.  Louis  of  France.  No  general 
teaching  of  the  providential  government  of  the 
world  could  have  left  a  deeper  impression,  than 
the  casual  allusions  to  it  which  occurred  as  they 
came  to  any  of  the  critical  moments  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome.  No  more  forcible 
contrast  could  have  been  drawn  between  the 
value  of  Christianity  and  heathenism,  than  the 
manner  with  which,  for  example,  after  reading 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  lesson  one  of  the  Scrip- 
ture descriptions  of  the  Gentile  world,  "Now," 
he  said,  as  he  opened  the  Satires  of  Horace, 
"  we  shall  see  what  it  was." 

But  more  important  than  any  details  y/as  the 
union  of  reverence  and  reality  in  his  whole 
manner  of  treating  the  Scriptures,  which  so  dis- 
tinguished these  lessons  from  such  as  may  in 


themselves  almost  as  little  deserve  the  name  of 
religious  instruction  as  many  lessons  called  sec- 
ular. Th^  same  searching  questions,  the  same 
vividness  which  marked  his  historical  lessons, 
— the  same  anxiety  to  bring  all  that  he  said 
home  to  their  own  feelings,  which  made  him,  in 
preparing  them  for  confirmation,  endeavor  to 
make  them  say,  "Christ  died  for  me,"  instead 
of  the  general  phrase,  "Christ  died  for  us," — 
must  often,  when  applieii  to  the  natural  vague- 
ness of  boys*  notions  on  religious  subjects,  have 
dispelled  it  forever.  "  He  appeared  to  me," 
writes  a  pupil,  whose  intercourse  with  him  never 
extended  beyond  these  lessons,  "  to  be  remark- 
able for  his  habit  of  realizing  everything  that 
we  are  told  in  Scripture.  You  know  how  fre- 
quently we  can  ourselves,  and  how  constantly 
we  hear  others,  go  prosing  on  in  a  sort  of  relig- 
ious cant  or  slang,  which  is  as  easy  to  learn  as  any 
other  technical  jargon,  without  seeing  as  it  were 
by  that  faculty,  which  all  possess,  of  picturing 
to  the  mind,  and  acting  as  if  we  really  saw  things 
unseen  belonging  to  another  world.  Now  he 
seemed  to  have  the  freshest  view  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  death  that  I  ever  knew  a  man  to  pos- 
sess. His  rich  mind  filled  up  the  naked  out- 
line of  the  Gospel  history ; — it  was  to  him  the 
most  interesting yii^/  that  has  ever  happened — 
as  real,  as  exciting  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
as  any  recent  event  in  modern  history  of  which 
the  actual  effects  are  visible."  And  all  his  com- 
ments, from  whatever  theory  of  inspiration  they 
were  given,  were  always  made  in  a  tone  and 
manner  that  left  an  impression  that  from  the 
book  which  lay  before  him  he  was  really  seek- 
ing to  draw  his  rule  of  life,  and,  that  whilst  he 
examined  it  in  earnest  to  find  what  its  meaning 
was,  when  he  had  found  it  he  intended  to  abide 
by  it. 

\i  there  is  any  one  place  at  Rugby  more  than 
another  which  was  especially  the  scene  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  labors,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
master,  it  is  the  school  chapel.  Even  its  out- 
ward forms,  from  "  the  very  cross  at  the  top  of 
the  building,"  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell  as  a 
visible  symbol  of  the  Christian  end  of  their  ed- 
ucation, to  the  vaults  which  he  caused  to  be 
opened  underneath,  for  those  who  died  in  the 
school,  must  always  be  associated  with  his  name. 
"  I  envy  Winchester  its  antiquity,*'  he  said, 
"  and  am  therefore  anxious  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  give  us  something  of  a  venerable 
outside,  if  we  have  not  the  nobleness  of  old  as- 
sociations to  help  us.'*  The  five  painted  win- 
dows in  the  chapel  were  put  up  in  great  part  at 
his  expense,  altogether  at  his  instigation.  The 
subject  of  the  first  of  these,  the  great  east  win- 
dow, he  delighted  to  regard  as  "  strikingly  ap- 
propriate to  a  place  of  education,*'  being,  "the 
Wise  Men*s  Offering,"  and  the  first  time  after 
its  erection  that  the  chapter  describing  the  Ad- 
oration of  the  Magi  was  read  in  the  cldurch  ser- 
vice he  took  occasion  to  preach  upon  it  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  sermons,  that  of  "  Chris- 
tian Professions — Offering  Christ  Our  Best." 
And  as  this  is  connected  with  the  energy  and 
vigor  of  his  life,  so  the  subject  of  the  last,  which 
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he  chose  himself  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
is  the  confession  of  St.  Thomas,  on  which  he 
dwelt  with  deep  solemnity  in  his  last  hours,  as 
in  his  life  he  had  dwelt  upon  it  as  the  g^eat 
consolation  of  doubting  but  faithful  hearts, 
and  as  the  great  attestation  of  what  was  to  him 
the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  our  Lord's  di- 
vinity. Lastly,  the  monuments  of  those  who 
died  in  the  school  during  his  government,  and 
whose  graves  were  the  first  ever  made  in  the 
chapel ;  above  all,  his  own,  the  monument  and 
grave  of  the  only  head-master  of  Rugby  who  is 
buried  within  its  walls,  gave  a  melancholy  in- 
terest to  the  words  with  which  he  closed  a  ser- 
mon preached  on  the  founders'  day,  in  1833, 
whilst  as  yet  the  recently-opened  vaults  had 
received  no  dead  within  them. 

But  of  him  especially  it  need  hardly.be  said 
that  his  chief  interest  in  that  place  lay  in  the 
three  hundred  boys  who,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
were  collected,  morning  and  afternoon,  within 
its  walls.  "The  veriest  stranger,"  he  said, 
"who  ever  attends  divine  service  in  this  chapel, 
does  well  to  feel  something  more  than  common 
interest  in  the  sight  of  the  congregation  fiere 
assembled.  But  if  the  sight  so  interests  a  mere 
stranger,  what  should  it  be  to  ourselves,  both 
to  you  and  to  me,"  So  he  spoke  within  a  month 
of  his  death,  and  to  him,  certainly,  the  interest 
was  increased  rather  than  lessened  by  its  famil- 
iarity. There  was  the  fixed  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, exhibiting  the  earnest  attention  with 
which,  after  the  service  was  over,  he  sat  in  his 
place  looking  at  the  boys  as  they  filed  out  one 
by  one,  in  the  orderly  and  silent  arrangement 
which  succeeded,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  stay, 
to  the  public  calling  over  of  their  names  in  the 
chapel.  There  was  the  complete  image  of  his 
union  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  of  manliness 
and  devotion,  as  he  performed  the  chapel  ser- 
vice, especially  when  at  the  communion  table 
he  would  read  or  rather  repeat  almost  by  heart 
the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  day,  with  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  one  who  entered  into  it  equally 
with  his  whole  spirit  and  also  with  his  whole  un- 
derstanding. 

But  it  was,  of  course,  in  their  direct  practical 
application  to  the  boys,  that  the  chief  novelty 
and  excellence  ofhis  sermons  consisted.  Though 
he  spoke  with  almost  conversational  plainness 
on  tne  peculiar  condition  of  public  schools,  his 
language  never  left  an  impression  of  familiarity, 
rarely  of  personal  allusion.  In  cases  of  notori- 
ous individual  misconduct,  he  generally  shrunk 
from  any  pointed  mention  of  them,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  he  wished  to  address  the  boys  on 
an  instance  of  untruthfulness  which  had  deeply 
grieved  him,  he  had  the  sermon  before  the  reg- 
ular service,  in  order  to  be  alone  in  the  Chapel 
with  the  boys,  without  the  presence  even  of  the 
other  masters.  Earnest  and  even  impassioned 
as  his  appeals  were,  himself  at  times  almost 
overcome  with  emotion,  there  was  yet  nothing  in 
them  of  excitement.  In  speaking  of  the  occa- 
sional deaths  in  the  school,  he  would  dwell  on 
the  general  solemnity  of  the  event,  rather  than 
on  any  individual  or  agitating  details  ;  and  the  | 


impression  thus  produced,  instead  of  belonging 
to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  has  become  part 
of  an  habitual  rule  for  the  whole  conduct  of  life. 
Often  he  would  speak  with  severity  and  bitter 
disappointment  of  the  evils  of  the  place ;  yet 
there  was  hardly  ever  a  sermon  which  did  not 
contain  some  words  of  encouragement.  "  I 
have  never,"  he  said  in  his  last  sermon,  "wished 
to  speak  with  exaggeration ;  it  seems  to  me  as 
unwise  as  it  is  wrong  to  do  so.  I  think  that  it  is 
quite  right  to  observe  what  is  hopeful  in  us  as 
well  as  what  is  threatening ;  that  general  con- 
fessions of  unmixed  evil  are  deceiving  and  hard- 
ening, rather  than  arousing;  thatourevil  never 
looks  so  really  dark  as  when  we  contrast  it  with 
anything  which  there  may  be  in  us  of  good." 

Accordingly,  even  from  the  first,  and  much 
more  in  after  years,  there  was  blended  with  his 
sterner  tone  a  strain  of  affectionate  entreaty — ^an 
appeal  to  principles,  which  could  be  appreciated 
only  by  a  few — exhortations  to  duties,  such  as 
self-denial,  and  visiting  the  poor,  which  some  at 
least  might  practice,  whilst  none  could  deny 
their  obligation.  There  also  appeared  most 
evidently — what  indeed  pervaded  his  whole 
school  life — ^the  more  than  admiration  with 
which  he  regarded  those  who  struggled  against 
the  stream  of  school  opinion,  and  the  abiding 
comfort  which  they  afforded  him.  In  them  he 
saw  not  merely  good  boys  and  obedient  scholars, 
but  the  companions  of  everything  high  and  ex- 
cellent, with  which  his  strongly  historical  imag- 
ination peopled  the  past,  or  which  his  lively 
sense  of  things  unseen  realized  in  the  invisible 
world.  There  were  few  present  in  the  chapel 
who  were  not  at  least  for  the  moment  touched, 
when,  in  one  of  his  earliest  sermons,  he  closed 
one  of  these  earnest  appeals  with  the  lines 
from  Milton  which  always  deeply  moved  him, 
— ^the  blessing  on  Abdiel. 

But  more  than  either  matter  or  manner  of  his 
preaching,  was  the  impression  of  himself.  Even 
the  mere  readers  of  his  sermons  will  derive  from 
them  the  history  of  his  whole  mind,  and  of  his 
whole  management  of  the  school.  But  to  his 
hearers  it  was  more  than  this.  It  was  the  man 
himself,  there  more  than  in  any  other  place, 
concentrating  all  his  various  faculties  and  feel- 
ings on  one  sole  object,  combating  face  to  face 
the  evil,  with  which  directly  or  indirectly  he  was 
elsewhere  perpetually  struggling.  He  was  not 
the  preacher  or  the  clergyman  who  had  left  be- 
lli nci  all  his  usual  thoughts  and  occupations  as 
soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  was 
still  the  scholar,  the  historian,  and  theologian, 
basing  all  that  he  said,  not  indeed  ostensibly, 
but  consciously,  and  often  visibly,  on  the  deep- 
est principles  of  the  past  and  present.  He  was 
still  the  instructor  and  the  schoolmaster,  only 
teaching  and  educating  with  increased  solemn- 
ity and  energy.  He  was  still  the  simple-hearted 
and  earnest  man,  laboring  to  win  others  to 
share  in  his  own  personal  feelings  of  disgust 
at  sin,  and  love  of  goodness,  and  to  trust  to  the 
same  faith,  in  which  he  hoped  to  live  and  die 
himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe,  without  seeming  to 
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exaggerate,  the  attention  with  which  he  was 
heard  by  all  above  the  very  young  boys.  Years 
have  passed  away,  and  many  of  his  pupils  can 
look  b?ick  to  hardly  any  greater  interest  than 
that  with  which,  for  those  twenty  minutes,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  they  sat  beneath  that  pulpit, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  their  atten- 
tion strained  to  the  utmost  to  catch  every  word 
that  he  uttered.  It  is  true,  that,  even  to  the  best 
there  was  much,  and  to  the  mass  of  boys  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  said,  that  must  have 
passed  away  from  them  as  soon  as  they  had 
heard  it,  without  any  corresponding  fruits.  But 
they  were  struck,  as  boys  naturally  would  be, 
by  the  originality  of  his  thoughts,  and  what 
always  impressed  them  as  the  beauty  of 
his  language ;  and  in  the  substance  of  what  he 
said,  much  that  might  have  seemed  useless,  be- 
cause for  the  most  part  impracticable  to  boys, 
was  not  without  its  effect  in  breaking  completely 
through  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  school  opin- 
ion, and  exhibiting  before  them  once  every 
week  an  image  of  high  principle  and  feeling, 
which  they  felt  was  not  put  on  for  the  occasion, 
but  was  constantly  living  amongst  them.  And 
to  all  it  must  have  been  an  advantage,  that,  for 
once  in  their  lives,  they  had  listened  to  sermons 
which  none  of  them  could  associate  with  the 
thought  of  weariness,  formality,  or  exaggera- 
tion. On  many  there  was  left  an  impression  to 
which,  though  unheeded  at  the  time,  they  re- 
curred in  after  life.  Even  the  most  careless 
boys  would  sometimes,  during  the  course  of  the 
week,  refer  almost  involuntarily  to  the  sermon 
of  the  past  Sunday,  as  a  condemnation  of  what 
they  were  doing.  Some,  whilst  they  wonder 
how  it  was  that  so  little  practical  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  themselves  at  the  time,  yet  retain 
the  recollection  (to  give  the  words  of  one  who  so 
describes  himself),  diat,  "I  used  to  listen  to  them 
from  first  to  last  with  a  kind  of  awe,  and  over 
and  over  again  could  not  join  my  friends  at  the 
chapel  door,  but  would  walk  home  to  be  alone ; 
and  I  remember  the  same  effects  being  produced 
by  them,  more  or  less,  on  others  whom  I  should 
have  thought  as  hard  as  stones,  and  on  whom  I 
should  think  Arnold  looked  as  some  of  the  worst 
boys  in  the  school." 

Traits  and  actions  of  boys,  also,  which  to  a 
stranger  would  have  told  nothing,  were  to  him 
highly  significant.  His  quick  and  far-sighted 
eye  became  familiar  with  the  face  and  manner 
of  every  boy  in  the  school.  "  Do  you  see,"  he 
said  to  an  assistant-master  who  had  recently 
come,  "those  two  boys  walking  together?  I 
never  saw  them  together  before ;  you  should 
make  an  especial  point  of  observing  the  com- 
pany they  keep ; — nothing  so  tells  the  changes 
in  a  boy's  character."  The  insight  which  he 
thus  acquired  into  the  general  characteristics  of 
boyhood,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  reader  of 
his  sermons  ;  and  his  scholars  used  sometimes 
to  be  startled  by  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
notions,  which  his  speeches  to  them  implied. 
"  Often  and  often,"  says  one  of  them,  '*  have  I 
said  to  myself,  *  If  it  was  one  of  ourselves  who 
had  just  spoken,  he  could  not  more  completely 


have  known  and  understood  our  thoughts  and 
ideas.'  "  And  though  it  might  happen  that  his 
opinion  of  boys  would,  like  his  opinions  of  men, 
be  too  much  influenced  by  his  disposition  to 
judge  of  the  whole  from  some  one  prominent 
feature,  and  though  his  fixed  adherence  to  gen- 
eral rules  might  sometimes  prevent  him  from 
making  exceptions  where  the  case  required  it ; 
yet  few  can  have  been  long  familiar  with  him, 
without  being  struck  by  the  distinctness,  the 
vividness,  and,  in  spite  of  great  occasional  mis- 
takes, the  very  general  truth  and  accuracy  of 
his  delineation  of  their  individual  characters,  or 
the  readiness  with  which,  whilst  speaking  most 
severely  of  a  mass  of  boys,  he  would  make  al- 
lowances, and  speak  hopefully  in  any  particular 
instance  that  came  before  him.  Often  before 
any  other  eye  had  discerned  it,  he  saw  the  germs 
of  coming  good  or  evil,  and  pronounced  confi- 
dent decisions,  doubted  at  the  time,  but  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  correct ;  so  that  those  who 
lived  with  him  described  themselves  as  trusting 
to  his  opinions  of  boys  as  to  divinations,  and 
feeling  as  if  by  an  unfavorable  judgment  their 
fate  was  sealed. 

He  was  always  restrained  from  speaking 
much  or  often,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  he  felt  in  saying  anything  without  a  real 
occasion  for  it,  and  also  from  his  principle  of 
leaving  as  much  as  possible  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  judgment  of  the  boys  themselves,  and  from 
his  deep  conviction  that,  in  the  most  important 
matters  of  all,  the  movement  must  come  not 
from  without  but  from  within.  And  it  certainly 
was  the  case  that,  whenever  he  did  make  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  and  spoke  rather  as  their 
friend  than  their  master,  the  simplicity  of  his 
words,  the  rareness  of  their  occurrence,  and  the 
stern  background  of  his  ordinary  administra- 
tion gave  a  dbuble  force  to  all  that  was  said. 
Such,  for  example,  would  be  the  effect  of  his 
speaking  of  swearing  to  a  boy,  not  so  much  in 
anger  or  reproof,  "as  assuring  him  how  every 
year  he  would  learn  to  see  more  and  more  how 
foolish  and  disgusting  such  language  was ;  or 
again,  the  distinction  he  would  point  out  to 
them  between  mere  amusement  and  such  as 
encroached  on  the  next  day's  duties,  when,  as 
he  said,  '*  it  immediately  becomes  what  St. 
Paul  call  revelling.^' 

Such  also  would  be  the  impression  of  his  se- 
vere rebukes  for  individual  faults,  showing  by 
their  very  shortness  and  abruptness  his  loathing 
and  abhorrence  of  evil.  "  Nowhere,"  he  said, 
in  speaking  to  some  boys  on  bad  behavior  dur- 
ing prayers  at  their  boarding-house, — "  nowhere 
is  Satan's  work  more  evidently  manifest  than 
in  turning  holy  things  to  ridicule."  Such  also 
were  the  cases,  in  which  boys,  who  were  tor- 
mented while  at  school  with  skeptical  doubts, 
took  courage  at  last  to  unfold  them  to  him,  and 
were  almost  startled  to  find  the  ready  sympathy 
with  which,  instead  of  denouncing  them  as  pro- 
fane, he  entered  into  their  difficulties,  and  ap- 
plied his  whole  mind  to  assuage  them.  So  again, 
when  dealing  with  the  worst  class  of  boys,  in 
whom  he  saw  indications  of  improvement,  he 
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would  grant  indulgences  which  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions he  would  have  denied,  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  them  by  signs  of  his  confidence  in 
them;  and  at  times,  on  discovering  cases  of 
vice,  he  would  instead  of  treating  them  with 
contempt  or  extreme  severity,  tenderly  allow 
the  force  of  the  temptation,  and  urge  it  upon 
them  as  a  proof  brought  home  to  their  own 
minds,  how  surely  they  must  look  for  help  out 
of  themselves. 

But,  independently  of  particular  occasions  of 
intercourse,  there  was  a  deep  under-current  of 
sympathy  which  extended  to  almost  all,  and 
which  from  time  to  time  broke  through  the  reserve 
of  his  outward  manner.  In  cases  where  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  tenderness  would  have 
been  extinguished  by  indignation,  he  was  some- 
times so  deeply  affected  in  pronouncing  sen- 
tence of  punishment  on  offenders,  as  to  be  hardly 
able  to  speak.  "  I  felt,"  he  said  once  of  some 
great  fault  of  vhich  he  had  heard  in  one  of  the 
Sixth  Form — and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he 
spoke, — "as  if  it  had  been  one  of  my  own  chil- 
dren, and,  till  I  had  ascertained  that  it  was  re- 
ally true,  I  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
any  of  the  masters."  And  this  feeling  began 
before  he  could  have  had  any  personal  know- 
ledge of  them.  "  If  he  should  turn  out  ill,"  he 
said  of  a  young  boy  of  promise  to  one  of  the 
assistant-masters,  and  his  voice  trembled  with 
emotion  as  he  spoke,  "  I  think  it  would  break 
my  heart."  Nor  were  any  thoughts  so  bitter  to 
him.  as  those  suggested  by  the  innocent  faces 
of  little  boys  as  they  first  came  from  home, — 
nor  any  expressions  of  his  moral  indignation 
deeper,  than  when  he  heard  of  their  being  tor- 
mented or  tempted  into  evil  by  their  compan- 
ions. *'  It  is  a  most  touching  thing  to  me,"  he 
said  once  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  his  former 
pupils,  on  the  mention  of  some  new  comers, 
"to  receive  a  new  fellow  from  his  father — when 
I  think  what  an  influence  there  is  in  this  place 
for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  I  do  not  know 
anything  which  affects  me  more."  His  pupil, 
who  had,  on  his  own  first  coming,  been  im- 
pressed chiefly  by  the  severity  of  his  manner, 
expressed  some  surprise,  adding,  that  he  should 
have  expected  this  to  wear  away  with  the  suc- 
cession of  fresh  arrivals.  "No,"  he  said,  "if 
ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy  from  his  father 
without  emotion,  I  should  think  it  was  high  time 
to  be  off." 

What  he  felt  thus  on  ordinary  occasions,  was 
heightened  of  course  when  anything  brought 
strongly  before  him  any  evil  in  the  school.  "If 
this  goes  on,"  he  wrote  to  a  former  pupil  on 
some  such  occasion,  "it  will  end  either  my  life 
at  Rugby,  or  my  life  altogether."  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Sir  T. 
Pasley,  describes  this  feeling: 

"Since  1  began  this  letter,  I  have  had  some  of 
the  troubles  of  school-keeping,  and  one  of  those 
specimens  of  the  evil  of  boy-nature,  which 
makes  me  always  unwilling  to  undergo  the  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  any  man  to  send  his  soi> 
to  a  public  school.  There  has  been  a  system 
of  persecution  carried  on  by  the  bad  against  the 


good,  and  then,  when  complaint  was  made  to 
me,  there  came  fresh  persecution  on  that  very 
account,  and  divers  instances  of  boys  joining  in 
it  out  of  pure  cowardice,  both .  physical  and 
moral,  when  if  left  to  themselves  they  would 
have  rather  shunned  it.  And  the  exceedingly 
small  number  of  boys  who  can  be  relied  on  for 
active  and  steady  good  on  these  occasions,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  decent  and  respectable  of 
ordinary  life  (Carlyle's  '  Shams*)  are  sure  on 
these  occasions  to  swim  with  the  stream  and 
take  part  with  the  evil,  makes  me  strongly  feel 
exemplified  what  the  Scriptures  say  about  the 
strait  gate  and  the  wide  one, — a  view  of  human 
nature  which,  when  locking  on  human  life  in  its 
full  dress  of  decencies  and  civilizations,  we  are 
apt,  I  imagine,  to  find  it  hard  to  realize.  But 
here,  in  the  nakedness  of  boy-nature,  one  is 
quite  able  to  understand  how  there  could  not 
be  found  so  many  as  even  ten  righteous  in  a 
whole  city.  And  how  to  meet  this  evil  I  really 
do  not  know ;  but  to  find  it  thus  rife  after  I  have 
been  [so  many]  years  fighting  against  it,  is  so 
sickening,  that  it  is  very  hard  not  to  throw  up 
the  cards  in  despair  and  upset  the  table.  But 
then  stars  of  nobleness,  which  I  see  amidst  the 
darkness,in  the  case  of  the  few  good,  are  so  cheer- 
ing that  one  is  inclined  to  stick  to  the  ship  again 
and  have  another  good  try  at  getting  her  about." 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  his  interest  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  boys  far  exceeded  any  direct 
manifestation  of  it  toward  them,  so,  on  tne  other 
hand,  the  impression  which  he  produced  upon 
them  was  derived,  not  so  much  from  any  im- 
mediate intercourse  or  conversation  with  him, 
as  from  the  general  influence  of  his  whole  char- 
acter, displayed  consistently  whenever  he  ap- 
peared before  them.  This  influence,  with  its 
consequent  effects,  was  gradually  on  the  increase 
during  the  whole  of  his  stay.  From  the  earliest 
period,  indeed,  the  boys  were  conscious  of  some- 
thing unlike  what  they  had  been  taught  to  im- 
agine of  a  schoolmaster,  and  by  many  a  lasting 
regard  was  contracted  for  him ;  but  it  was  not 
till  he  had  been  in  his  post  some  years  that 
there  arose  that  close  bond  of  union  which 
characterized  his  relation  to  his  elder  pupils ; 
and  it  was,  again,  not  till  later  still  that  this  feel- 
ing extended  itself,  more  or  less,  through  the 
mass  of  the  school,  so  that  in  the  higher  forms 
at  least,  it  became  the  fashion  (so  to  speak) 
to  think  and  talk  of  him  with  pride  and  affec- 
tion. 

The  liveliness  and  simplicity  of  his  whole  be- 
havior must  always  have  divested  his  earnest- 
ness of  any  appearance  of  moroseness  and  af- 
fectation. "  He  calls  us  fellows^'  was  the  as- 
tonished expression  of  tne  boys  when,  soon 
after  his  first  coming,  they  heara  him  speak  of 
them  by  the  familiar  name  in  use  amongst  them- 
selves ;  and  in  his  later  years,  they  observed 
with  pleasure  the  unaffected  interest  with  which 
in  the  long  autumn  afternoons,  he  would  often 
stand  in  the  school-field  and  watch  the  issue  of 
their  favorite  games  of  football.  Bat  his  ascend- 
ency was,  generally  speaking,  not  gained,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  effect  of  his 
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outward  manner.  There  was  a  shortness,  at 
times  something  of  an  awkwardness,  in  his  ad- 
dress, occasioned  partly  by  his  natural  shyness, 
partly  by  his  dislike  of  wasting  words  on  trivial 
occasions,  which  to  boys  must  have  been  often 
repulsive  rather  than  conciliating;  something 
also  of  extreme  severity  in  his  voice  and  coun- 
tenance, beyond  what  he  was  himself  at  all 
aware  of.  With  the  very  little  boys,  indeed,  his 
manner  partook  of  that  playful  kindness  and 
tenderness  which  always  marked  his  intercourse 
with  children  ;  in  examining  them  in  the  lower 
forms,  he  would  sometimes  take  them  on  his 
knee,  and  go  through  picture-books  of  the  Bible 
or  of  English  history,  covering  the  text  of  the 
narrative  with  his  hand,  and  making  them  ex- 
plain to  him  the  subject  of  the  several  prints. 
But  in  those  above  this  early  age,  and  yet  be- 
low the  rank  in  the  school  which  brought  them 
into  closer  contact  with  him,  the  sternness  of 
his  character  was  the  first  thing  that  impressed 
them.  In  many,  no  doubt,  this  feeling  was  one 
of  mere  dread,  which,  if  not  subsequently  re- 
moved or  modified,  only  served  to  repel  those 
who  felt  it  to  a  greater  distance  from  him.  But 
in  many  also,  this  was,  even  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  their  stay,  mingled  with  an  involuntary 
and,  perhaps,  an  unconscious  respect,  inspired 
by  the  sense  of  the  manliness  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  his  dealings,  and  still  more  by  the 
sense  of  the  general  force  of  his  moral  char- 
acter ;  by  the  belief  (to  use  the  words  of  differ- 
ent pupils)  in  "his  extraordinary  knack,  for  I 
can  call  it  nothing  else,  of  showing  that  his  ob- 
ject in  punishing  or  reproving  was  not  his  own 
good  or  pleasure,  but  that  of  the  boy," — "  in  a 
truthfulness — an  eIAi/cpive«2 — a  sort  of  moral  trans- 
parency ;•'  in  the  fixedness  of  his  purpose,  and 
"  the  searchingness  of  his  practical  insight  into 
boys,"  by  a  consciousness,  almost  amounting  to 
solemnity,  that  "  when  his  eye  was  upon  you, 
he  looked  into  your  inmost  heart ;"  that  there 
was  something  in  his  very  tone  and  outward 
aspect,  before  which  anything  low,  or  false,  or 
cruel,  instinctively  quailed  and  cowered. 

And  the  defect  of  occasional  over-hastiness 
and  vehemence  of  expression,  which  during 
the  earlier  period  of  his  stay  involved  him  in 
some  trouble,  did  not  materially  interfere  with 
their  general  notion  of  his  character.  Howevei: 
mistaken  it  might  be  in  the  individual  case,  it 
was  evident  to  those  who  took  any  thought 
about  it,  that  that  ashy  paleness  and  diat  awful 
frown  were  almost  always  the  expression  not  of 
personal  resentment,  but  of  deep,  ineffable  scorn 
and  indignation  at  the  sight  of  vice  and  sin : 
and  it  was  not  without  its  effect  to  observe  that 
it  was  a  fault,  against  which  he  himself  was 
constantly  on  the  watch — ^and  which,  in  fact, 
was  in  later  years  so  nearly  subdued,  that  most 
of  those  who  had  only  known  him  during  that 
time  can  recall  no  instance  of  it  during  their 
stay. 

But  as  boys  advanced  in  the  school,  out  of 
this  feeling  of  fear  "  grew  up  a  deep  admiration, 
partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  awe,  and  this 
led  into  a  sort  of  loyalty,  which  remained 


even  in  the  closer  and  more  affectionate  sym- 
pathy of  later  years." — "  I  am  sure,"  writes  a 
pupil  who  had  no  personal  communications 
with  him  whilst  at  school,  and  but  little  after- 
wards, and  who  never  was  in  the  Sixth  Form, 
"  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  my  feelings  when  1 
say,  that  I  felt  a  love  and  reverence  for  him  as 
one  of  quite  awful  greatness  and  goodness,  for 
whom  I  well  remember  that  I  used  to  think 
I  would  gladly  lay  down  my  life;"  adding, 
with  reference  to  the  thoughtless  companions 
with  whom  he  had  associated,  "  I  used  to 
believe  that  I  too  had  a  work  to  do  for  him 
in  the  school,  and  I  did  for  his  sake  labor  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  set  I  lived  in,  particularly 
as  regarded  himself."  It  was  in  boys  im- 
mediately below  the  highest  form  that  this 
new  feeling  would  usually  rise  for  the  first  time, 
and  awaken  a  strong  wish  to  know  more  of 
him.  Then,  as  they  came  into  personal  con- 
tact with  him,  their  general  sens^  of  his  ability 
became  fixed,  in  the  proud  belief  that  they  were 
scholars  of  a  man  who  would  be  not  less  remark- 
able to  the  world  than  he  was  to  themselves ; 
and  their  increasing  consciousness  of  his  own 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  of  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  them,  often  awakened,  even  in 
the  careless  and  indifferent,  an  outward  respect 
for  goodness,  and  an  animation  in  their  work 
before  unknown  to  them.  And  when  they  left 
school,  they  felt  that  they  had  been  in  an  atmos- 
phere unlike  that  of  the  world  about  them ;  some 
of  those  who  lamente*d  not  having  made  more 
use  of  his  teaching  whilst  with  him,  felt  that  "  a 
better  thought  than  ordinary  often  reminded 
them  how  he  first  led  to  it ;  and  in  matters  of 
literature  almost  invariably  found  that  when  any 
idea  of  seeming  originality  occurred  to  them, 
that  its  germ  was  first  suggested  by  some  re- 
mark of  Arnold" — that  "  still  to  this  day,  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  or  other  things,  they 
could  constantly  trace  back  a  line  of  thought 
that  came  originally  from  him,  as  from  a  g^eat 
parent  mind."  And  when  they  heard  of  his 
death  they  then  became  conscious — often  for 
the  first  time — of  the  very  large  place  which  he 
had  occupied  in  their  thoughts,  it  not  in  their 
affections. 

That  youthfulness  of  temperament  which  has 
been  before  noticed  in  his  relation  to  boys,  was 
still  more  important  in  his  relation  to  young 
men.  All  the  new  influences  which  so  strongly 
divide  the  students  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  those  of  the  last,  had  hardly  less  interest 
for  himself  than  for  them ;  and,  after  the  dull- 
ness or  vexation  of  business  or  of  controversy, 
a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Rugby  would  remind 
them  (to  apply  a  favorite  image  of  his  own), 
"how  refreshing  it  is  in  the  depth  of  winter, when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  all  is 
dead  and  lifeless,  to  walk  by  the  sea-shore,  and 
enjoy  the  eternal  freshness  and  liveliness  of 
ocfean."  His  very  presence  seemed  to  create  a 
new  spring  of  health  and  vigor  within  them, 
and  to  give  to  life  an  interest  and  an  elevation 
which  remained  with  them  long  after  they  had 
left  him  again,  and  dwelt  so  habitually  in  their 
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thoughts,  as  a  living  image,  that,  when  death 
had  taken  him  away,  the  bond  appeared  to  be 
sdll  unbroken,  and  the  sense  of  separation  al- 
most lost  in  thB  still  deeper  sense  of  a  life  and 
an  union  indestructible. 


TOM  BROWN'S  LAST  VISIT  TO  RUGBY. 


THOMAS  HUGHES. 


IN  the  summer  of  1842,  Tom  Brown  stopped 
once  again  at  the  well-known  station  ;  and 
leaving  his  bag  and  fishing-rod  with  a  porter, 
walked  slowly  and  sadly  up  toward  the  town. 
It  was  now  July.  He  had  rushed  away  from 
Oxford  the  moment  that  term  was  over,  for  a 
fishing  ramble  in  Scotland,  with  two  college 
friends,  and  had  been  for  three  weeks  living  on 
oatcake  and  mutton-hams  in  the  wildest  part  of 
Skye.  They  had  descended  one  sultry  evening 
on  the  little  Inn  at  Kyle  Rhea  ferry,  and  while 
Tom  and  another  of  the  party  put  their  tackle  to- 
gether and  began  exploring  tne  stream  for  a  sea- 
trout  for  supper,  the  third  strolled  into  the  house 
to  arrange  for  their  entertainment.  Presently 
he  came  out,  an  old  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  heathery  scrub  which  met 
the  shingle,  within  easy  hail  of  the  fishermen. 

"  Hullo,  Brown !  here's  something  for  you,** 
called  out  the  reading  man  the  next  moment. 
"Why,  your  old  master,  Arnold  of  Rugby,  is 
dead."  Tom's  hand  stopped  half-way  in  his 
cast,  and  his  line  and  flies  went  all  tangling 
round  and  round  his  rod;  you  might  have 
knocked  him  over  with  a  feather.  Neither  of 
his  companions  took  any  notice  of  him,  luckily ; 
and  with  a  violent  effort  he  set  to  work  mechan- 
ically to  disentangle  his  line.  He  felt  com- 
pletely carried  off  his  moral  and  intellectual 
legs,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  standing-point  in  the 
invisible  world.  Besides  which,  the  deep-lov- 
ing loyalty  which  he  felt  for  his  old  leader 
made  the  shock  intensely  painful.  It  was  the 
first  great  wrench  of  his  life,  the  first  gap  which 
the  angel  Death  had  made  in  his  circle,  and  he 
felt  numbed,  and  beaten  down,  and  spiritless. 

Well,  well !  I  believe  it  was  good  for  him 
and  fdr  many  others  in  like  case ;  who  had  to 
learn  by  that  loss  that  the  soul  of  man  cannot 
stand  or  lean  upon  any  human  prop,  however 
strong,  and  wise,  and  good;  but  that  He  upon 
whom  alone  it  can  stand  and  lean  will  knock 
away  all  such  props  in  His  own  wise  and  mer- 
ciful way,  until  there  is  no  ground  or  stay  left 
but  Himself,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  upon  whom 
alone  a  sure  foundation  for  every  soul  of  man  is 
laid. 

As  he  wearily  labored  at  his  line,  the  thought 
struck  him,  "It  may  all  be  false,  a  mere  news- 
paper lie,"  and  he  strode  up  to  the  recumbent 
smoker.  "  Let  me  look  at  the  paper,'*  said  he. 
"  Nothing  else  in  it,"  answered  the  other,  hand- 
ing it  up  to  him  listlessly.  "  Hullo,  Brown ! 
what's  the  matter,  old  fellow?  ain't  you  well  ?" 
"Where  is  it?"  said  Tom,  turning  over  the 
leaves,  his  hands  trembling,  and  his  eyes  swim- 


ming, so  that  he  could  not  read.  "What? 
What  are  you  looking  for  ?"  said  his  friend, 
jumping  up  and  looking  over  his  shoulder. 
"  That— about  Arnold,"  said  Tom.  "  Oh,  here," 
said  the  other  putting  his  finger  on  the  para- 
graph. Tom  read  it  over  and  over  again ;  there 
could  be  no  mistake  of  identity,  though  the  ac- 
count wa^  short  enough.  *'  Thank  you,"  said 
he  at  last,  dropping  the  paper.  "  I  shall  go  for 
a  walk :  don't  you  and  Herbert  wait  supper  for 
me."  And  away  he  strode,  up  over  the  moor 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  to  be  alone,  and  master 
his  grief,  if  possible. 

His  friena  looked  after  him,  sympathizing  and 
wondering,  and,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  walked  over  to  Herbert.  After  a  short 
parley  they  walked  together  up  to  the  house. 
"I'm  afraid  that  confounded  newspaper  has 
spoiled  Brown's  fun  for  this  trip."  **  How  odd 
that  he  should  be  so  fond  of  his  old  master!" 
said  Herbert. 

The  two,  however,  notwithstanding  Tom's 
prohibition,  waited  supper  for  him,  and  had 
everything  ready  When  he  came  back  some 
half-an-hour  afterwards.  But  he  could  not  join 
in  their  cheerful  talk,  and  the  party  was  soon 
silent,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  all  three. 
One  thing  only  had  Tom  resolved,  and  that  was 
that  he  couldn't  stay  in  Scotland  any  longer ;  he 
felt  an  irresistible  longing  to  get  to  Rugby,  and 
then  home ;  and  soon  broke  it  to  the  others, 
who  had  too  much  tact  to  oppose. 

By  daylight  the  next  morning  Tom  Brown  was 
marching  through  Rosshire ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing hit  the  Caledonian  canal,  took  the  next 
steamer,  and  traveled  as  fast  as  boat  and  rail- 
way could  carry  him  to  the  Rugby  station.  As 
he  walked  up  to  the  town  he  felt  shy  and  afraid 
of  being  seen,  and  took  the  back  streets ;  why, 
he  didn't  know,  but  he  followed  his  instinct. 
At  the  school  gates  he  made  a  dead  pause ; 
there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  quadrangle — all  was 
lonely,  and  silent,  and  sad.  So  with  another 
effort  he  strode  through  the  quadrangle,  and  into 
the  school-house  offices. 

He  found  the  little  matron  in  her  room  in  deep 
mourning ;  shook  her  hand,  tried  to  talk,  and 
moved  nervously  about:  she  was  evidently 
thinking  of  the  same  subject  as  he,  but  he 
couldn't  begin  talking.  "  Where  shall  I  find 
Thomas  ?"  said  he  at  last,  getting  desperate. 
"  In  the  servants'  hall,  I  think,  sir.  But  won't 
you  take  any  refreshment  ?"  said  the  matron, 
looking  rather  disappointed.  "  No,  thank  you," 
said  he,  and  strode  off  again  to  find  the  old 
verger,  who  was  sitting  in  his  little  den  as  of 
old,  puzzling  over  hieroglyphics. 

He  looked  up  through  his  spectacles  as  Tom 
seized  his  hana,  and  wrung  it.  "Ah!  you've 
heard  all  about  it,  sir,  I  see,"  said  he.  Tom 
nodded,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  shoe-board, 
while  the  old  man  told  his  tale,  and  wiped  his 
spectacles,  and  fairly  flowed  over  with  quaint, 
homely,  honest  sorrow.  By  the  time  he  had 
done,  Tom  felt  much  better.  "Where  is  he 
buried,  Thomas  ?"  said  he  at  last.  '*  Under  the 
altar  in  the  chapel,  sir,"  answered  Thomas. 
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"You'd  like  the  key,  I  dare  say."  "Thank 
you,  Thomas — yes,  I  should  very  much.**  And 
the  old  man  fumbled  among  his  bunch  of 
keys,  and  then  got  up,  as  though  he  would  go 
with  him  ;  but  after  a  few  steps,  stopped  short 
and  said,  "Perhaps  you'd  like  to  go  by  your- 
self, sir?"  Tom  nodded,  and  the  keys  were 
handed  to  him  with  an  injunction  to  be  sure  and 
lock  the  door  after  him,  and  bring  them  back 
before  eight  o'clock. 

He  walked  quickly  through  the  quadrangle 
and  out  into  the  close.  The  longing  which  had 
been  upon  him  and  driven  him  thus  far,  like 
the  gad-fly  in  the  Greek  legends,  giving  him  no 
rest  in  mind  or  body,  seemed  all  of  a  sudden 
not  to  be  satisfied,  but  to  shrivel  up  and  pall. 
"  Why  should  I  go  on  ?  It's  no  use,"  he  thought, 
and  threw  himself  at  full  length  on  the  turf,  and 
looked  vaguely  and  listlessly  at  all  the  well- 
known  objects. 

There  were  a  few  of  the  town  boys  playing 
cricket,  their  wicket  pitched  on  the  best  piece 
in  the  middle  of  the  big-side  ground,  a  sin  equal 
to  sacrilege  in  the  eyes  of  a  captain  of  the  eleven. 
He  was  very  nearly  getting  up  to  go  and  send 
them  off.  "  Pshaw !  they  won't  remember  me. 
They've  more  right  there  than  I,"  he  muttered. 
And  the  thought  that  his  sceptre  had  departed, 
and  his  mark  was  wearing  out,  came  home  to 
him  for  the  first  time,  and  bitterly  enough. 

He  was  lying  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
fought,  six  years  ago,  his  first  and  last  battle. 
He  conjured  up  the  scene  till  he  could  almost 
hear  the  shouts  of  the  ring,  and  his  chum's 
whisper  in  his  ear ;  and,  looking  across  the 
close  to  the  doctor's  private  door,  half  expected 
to  ^ee  it  open,  and  the  tall  figure  in  cap  and 
gown  come  striding  under  the  elm  trees,  towards 
him. 

No,  no !  that  sight  could  never  be  seen  again. 
There  was  no  flag  flying  on  the  round  tower ; 
the  school-house  windows  were  all  shuttered  up ; 
and  when  the  flag  went  up  again,  and  the  shut- 
ters came  down,  it  would  be  to  welcome  a 
stranger.  All  that  was  left  of  him  whom  he  had 
loved  and  honored,  was  lying  cold  and  still 
under  the  chapel  floor.  He  would  go  in  and 
see  the  place  once  more,  and  then  leave  it,  once 
for  all.  New  men  and  new  methods  might  do 
for  other  people ;  let  those  who  would  worship 
the  rising  star,  he  at  least  would  be  faithful  to 
the  sun  which  had  set.  And  so  he  got  up,  and 
walked  to  the  chapel  door  and  unlocked  it, 
fancying  himself  the  only  mourner  in  all  the 
bro^d  land,  and  feeding  on  his  selflsh  sorrow. 

He  passed  through  the  vestibule,  and  then 
paused  for  a  moment  to  glance  over  the  empty 
benches.  His  heart  was  still  proud  and  high, 
and  he  walked  up  to  the  seat  which  he  last  oc- 
cupied as  a  sixth-form  boy,  and  sat  himself 
down  there  to  coUeet  his  thoughts. 

And  truth  to  tell,  they  needed  collecting 
and  setting  in  order  not  a  little.  The  memories 
of  eight  years  were  all  dancing  through  his  brain, 
and  carrying  him  about  whither  they  would  ; 
while,  beneath  them  all,  his  heart  was  throbbing 
the  dull  sense  of  a  loss  that  could  never  be 


made  up  to  him.  The  rays  of  the  evening  sun 
came  solemnly  through  the  painted  windows 
above  his  head,  and  fell  in  gorgeous  colors  on 
the  opposite  wall,  and  the  perfect  stillness 
soothed  his  spirit  by  little  and  little.  And  he 
turned  to  the  pulpit,  and  looked  at  it,  and  then 
leaning  forward,  with  his  head  on  his  hands, 
groaned  aloud.  , 

"  If  he  could  only  have  seen  the  Doctor 

again  for  one  five  minutes,  to  have  told  him  all 
that  was  in  his  heart,  what  he  owed  him,  how  he 
loved  and  reverenced  him,  and  would,  by  God's 
help,  follow  his  steps  in  life  and  death,  he 
could  have  borne  it  all  without  a  murmur.  But 
that  he  should  have  gone  away  forever  without 
knowing  it  all,  was  too  much  to  bear." 

"  But  am  I  sure  that  he  does  not  know  it 

all  ?"  the  thought  made  him  start. — "  May  he  not 
even  now  be  near  me,  in  this  very  chapel  ?  If 
he  be,  am  I  sorrowing  as  he  would  have  me  sor- 
row— as  I  shall  wish  to  have  sorrowed  when  I 
meet  him  again  ?" 

He  raised  himselfup  and  looked  round ;  and 
after  a  minute  rose  and  walked  humbly  down  to 
the  lowest  bench,  and  sat  down  on  the  very  seat 
which  he  had  occupied  on  his  first  Sunday  at 
Rugby.  And  then  the  old  memories  rushed 
back  again,  but  softened  and  subdued,  and 
soothing  him  as  he  let  himself  be  carried  away 
by  them.  And  he  looked  up  at  the  great  painted 
window  above  the  altar,  and  remembered  how, 
when  a  little  boy,  he  used  to  try  not  to  look 
through  it  at  the  elm  trees  and  the  rooks,  before 
the  painted  glass  came — and  the  subscription 
for  the  painted  glass,  and  the  letter  he  wrote 
home  for  money  to  give  to  it.  And  there,  down 
below,  was  the  very  name  of  the  boy  who  sat 
on  his  right  hand  on  that  first  day,  scratched 
rudely  in  the  oak  paneling. 

And  then  came  the  thought  of  all  his  old 
school-fellows,  and  form  after  form  of  boys, 
nobler  and  braver,  and  purer  than  he,  rose  up 
and  seemed  to  rebuke  him.  Could  he  notthmk 
of  them,  and  what  they  had  felt  and  were  feeling ; 
they  who  had  honored  and  loved  from  the  first 
the  man  whom  he  had  taken  years  to  know  and 
love?  Could  he  not  think  of  those  yet  dearer  to 
him  who  was  gone,  who  bore  his  name  and 
shared  his  blood,  and  were  now  without' a  hus- 
band or  a  father  ? 

Then  the  grief  which  he  began  to  share  with 
others  became  gentle  and  holy,  and  he  rose  up 
once  more,  and  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  altar ; 
and  while  tears  flowed  fi-eely  down  his  cheeks, 
knelt  down  humbly  and  hopefully,  to  lay  down 
there  his  share  of  a  burden  which  had  proved 
itself  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear  in  his  own 
strength. 

Here  let  us  leave  him — where  better  could 
we  leave  him,  than  at  the  altar,  before  which 
he  had  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  tbeglory  of  his 
birthright,  and  felt  the  drawing  of  the  bond 
which  links  all  living  souls  together  in  one 
brotherhood? — at  the  grave  beneath  the  altar 
of  him  who  had  opened  his  eyes  to  see  that 
glory,  and  softened  his  heart  till  it  could  f&el 

that  bond.  ScKopI  Days  ai  Rnghy, 
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QUERY:    DO   TEACHERS  WORK? 


ANNIE  H.  RYDER. 


AMONG  the  popular  fallacies  which  are 
gaining  protninence  at  the  present  day, 
is  one  which  very  nearly  concerns  teachers, 
more  especially  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  public  schools.  We  refer  to  the  belief 
that  the  teachers*  profession  is  but  an  easy  call- 
ing, to  which  one  resorts  when  all  other  hon- 
orable professions  fail,  and  in  which  a  person 
genteelly  reposes  until  ''something  turns  up," 
—cither  the  opportunity  to  practice  one  of  the 
three  professions,  or  the  chance  to  marry. 
We  regret  to  say  that  woman  is  particularly 
burdened  with  the  charges  of  indolence  and 
instability,  believed  to  arise  from  the  teacher's 
vocation.  Alas !  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  weakness  of  woman's  mind,  for  we  know 
the  feebleness  of  the  human  mind  in  general. 

It  has  been  publicly  and  strongly  hinted 
that  women  slide  into  this  profession  that  they 
may  have  the  necessary  pin  money,  until  pins 
can  be  supplied  by  another  and  a  greater, — 
eren  a  husband.  It  is  asserted  that  woman,  as 
a  teacher,  whiles  away  her  noon  tide  hours, 
reading  the  fashionable  and  sensational  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  O  bliss  so  fair,  when  my 
lady  sits  in  her  easy  chair  and,  after  a  pleas- 
ant siesta,  reads  even  LiUell  till  school  begins  1 
0  bliss  more  fair,  when^  in  the  Golden  Age, 
she  has  half-an-hour  in  which  to  eat  her  din- 
ner, and  is  not  made  to  shudder  at  the  grind- 
ing sound  of  dyspepsia  I 

If  one  agrees  that  continued  mental  labor 
is  more  exhaustive  than  continued  manual 
labor,  he  must  acknowledge  that  forty-five 
hours  a  week,  spent  in  digging  in  the  mines  of 
the  brain,  is  more  wearisome  than  the  same 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the  hands  delv- 
ing among  mines  of  coal,  or  silver,  or  gold. 
It  follows  that  there  are  few  instructors  who 
can  teach  on  until  their  years  are  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  that  some  who  fall  out  of  the 
ranks  are  not  those  who  go  to  join  the  marry- 
ing throng, — many  there  are  who  wear  out^ 
who  die  on  the  field  of  action,  just  as  bravely 
striving  as  the  soldier  in  battle.  We  know 
not  a  few  teachers  who  daily  furnish  the  world 
with  its  best  examples  of  earnest,  patient 
labor. 

If  the  world  at  large  could  realize  what  the 
teachers'  work  is ;  that  they,  more  than  per- 
scHis  of  any  other  profession,  are  one  of  the 
most  powerful  formative  influences  that  Amer- 
ica has,  it  would  no  more  complain, — it  would 
see  its  own  indolence,  its  own  carelessness  in 
allowing  men  and  women  to  occupy  the  posi- 


tion pf  public  instructors  who  aire  incompe- 
tent, who  are  lazy. 

Those  influences  which  are  at  work  doing 
the  most  good  are  silent  influences.  Because 
a  teacher's  work  is  not  immediately  felt,  as  is 
the  clergyman's  in  an  eloquent  sermon,  or  the 
surgeon's  in  a  delicate  operation,  but  is  steady 
in  its  effects,  quiet  in  its  workings, — for  this 
reason,  we  feel,  an  instructor  is  not  * 'reckoned 
smart."  We  fear  that  many  will  not  teach, 
because  they  themselves  do  not  seem  to  real- 
ize any  apparent  good,  as  they  say,  coming 
from  their  instruction.  Oftentimes  the  scholar 
is  not  aware  of  any  practical  value  arising 
from  the  teacher's  guidance,  but  when  the 
pupil  has  attained  unto  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, he  will  look  back  and  fondly  recall  the 
saving  instruction  of  his  youth.  Can  we  not 
all  bring  to  mind  at  least  one  whose  instruc 
tions  we  love  to  regard  as  a  part  of  the  worth 
of  our  lives  ?  Happy  the  person  who  remem- 
bers all  his  teachers  as  the  silent  but  sure  influ- 
ences which  helped  to  make  his  mind  and 
character. 

Can  any  one  estimate  the  great  work  which 
Roger  Ascham  did  for  England,  when  he  be- 
came the  instructor  of  Elizabeth?  Sparta 
sent  to  Athens  for  aid,  in  order  to  be  rid  of 
enemies.  The  seat  of  culture,  the  State  of 
intellectual  glory  sent  back,  as  answer  to  her 
Hval's  petition,  an  old,  lame  schoolmaster,  i 
one  of  the  genuine  pedagogue  stamp.  What ; 
could  he  do  for  Sparta,  the  greatest  opponent! 
of  literature  ?  How  could  he  prevail  against 
the  opinions  of  that  State  which  most  truly 
represented  human  bravery?  This  he  ac- 
complished ;  he  overcame  the  prejudice  of 
the  Spartans,  reanimated  their  rude  vigor  by 
his  martial  songs,  and  it  was  to  these  war 
paeans  that  Sparta's  success  over  her  enemies 
was  mainly  attributed.  From  Tyrtaeus,  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  down  to  the  modern, 
nineteenth-century  schoolmaster,  we  doubt 
not  that  the  work  of  this  profession  has  been 
as  widely  influential,  as  promotive  of  good,  as- 
that  of  the  highest  profession  in  the  land. 

That  there  is  work, — earnest,  hearty  labor, . 
in  the  teacher's  calling,  can  be  proved  to  the 
minds  of  the  most  doubtful  \  that  there  is  work 
nice  in  detail,  finished  as  finely  as  the  polished 
steel  mirror,  can  also  be  shown.  Does  the 
thinking  world  realize  that  the  teacher  must 
not  only  acquire  facts,  peruse  systems,  think 
of  this  manner  of  discipline  and  that  way  of 
promoting  morals,  but  must  study  for  the 
whole  school,  learn  the  characteristics  of  each 
class,  and  even  of  every  individual  in  that 
class?  The  physician  rarely  treats  two  pa- 
tients alike ;  the  teacher  can  seldom  prescribe 
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the  same  instruction  for  two  pupils.  Of  the 
great  variety  of  the  teacher's  work,  its  neces- 
sity and  constancy,  we  cannot  illustrate  with 

tongue  or  pen.  ^V.  E.  Journal  Education,  . 


SOME  REQUISITES  TO  SUCCESS. 


O.  S.  INGHAM. 


THE  conditions  on  which  is  based  the 
highest  success  in  teaching  are,  in  my 
opinion,  determined  by  the  possession,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  of  certain  peculiar,  impor- 
tant qualifications.  First,  among  these  qual< 
ifications,  is  a  genuine  love  for  children ;  the 
ability  to  bring  one's  self  into  close,  active, 
confidential  sympathy  with  them ;  to  under- 
stand the  characteristics,  the  workings  of  their 
minds ;  the  difficulties  that  obstruct  their  in- 
tellectual progress ;  the  ability  to  lend  the 
right  kind  of  assistance,  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  the  right  manner ;  the  ability,  in  short, 
to  understand  the  mechanism  and  capacity 
of  that  miracle  of  created  things — the  mind. 

Earnestness,  downright  earnestness,  is  an- 
other requisite  to  success.  As  is  the  teacher, 
so  will  be  the  school.  If  the  teacher  is  earn- 
est, enthusiastic,  emphatic  in  his  manner,  if 
his  heart,  soul,  mind,  might  and  strength  are 
in  his  work,  the  flash  of  his  eye,  the  thrill  of 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  magnetism  of  his 
manner,  will  excite  the  interest,  arouse  the 
-energy,  and  secure  the  rapid,  triumphant  pro- 
:gress  of  the  pupil. 

Another  important  requisite  to  success  in 
my  estimation,  is  the  adaptation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  to  the  pupil's  capacity. 
In  this  many  of  our  best  educated  teachers 
signally  fail, — the  ability  to  employ  language 
:so  simple,  clear,  and  untechnical  as  to  be  fully 
'Comprehended  by  the  child.  Too  often  the 
language  of  the  explanation  or  illustration  is 
.as  difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  pupil  as 
-the  principle  under  consideration. 

Another  requisite  to  success  is  the  kind  and 
^courteous  treatment  of  pupils.  The  teacher 
>who  believes  that  the  pupil  has  no  rights  which 
he  is  bound  to  respect,  that  he  is  not  keenly 
sensitive  to  just  or  unjust  treatment,  that  the 
teacher  demeans  himself  and  compromises  his 
dignity  by  familiar,  kindly,  courteous  inter- 
course with  his  pupils ;  that,  in  short,  children 
have  not  hearts  and  souls  to  be  enkindled  to 
'pron^pt,  loving,  artless  response  to  kind,  lov- 
ing treatment — such  teacher  commits  a  fatal 
mistake  in  judgment. 

Order  is  such  a  generally  admitted  requi- 
:site  to  success,  that  its  mention,  even,  may 


seem  superfluous.  Order  should  characterize 
all  the  exercises  of  the  school-room.  Books, 
furniture,  apparatus^verything  should  have 
its  place,  and,  except  when  in  actual  use, 
should  occupy  that  place.  Nothing  more 
conduces  to  the  order  and  quiet  of  the  school- 
room than  the  pupil's  love  and  respect  for 
his  teacher,  and  interest  in  his  studies. 

A  constant,  present,  controlling  sense  of 
the  magnitude,  importance,  and  difficulty  of 
his  work  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
teacher's  labor,  and  contribute  largely  to  his 
highest  success.  Let  him  ever  remember  that 
his  teaching,  hi&  example,  his  influence,  will, 
perhaps,  determine  the  pupil's'  character 
through  life,  and  shape  his  destiny  for  eternity. 

Pacific  School  Journal. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  HIM. 


I  WAS  fairly  puzzled.  I  had  tried  moral  suasion, 
I  had  tried  punishment,  but  the  boy  seemed  incor- 
rigible. He  had  been  taken  from  a  lawless  private 
school  and  sent  to  me.  His  last  teacher  had  expressed 
himself  as  glad  to  beridof  him,  and  he  had  evidently 
entered  my  school  with  the  determination  of  having 
**a  good  time,"  which  meant,  in  his  opinion,  getting 
as  many  boys  into  mischief,  and  annoying  me  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  boy  was  gentlemanly  looking,  bright  and  apt ; 
but  "obedience"  and  "order"  seemed  to  be  terms 
which  he  habitually  and  systematically  set  at  defiance. 
I  think  they  make  a  mistake,  who  compare  children 
in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  to  blocks  of  marble  or  plia- 
ble wax.     Few  are  the  pupils  who  would  bear  out  the 
analogy,  and  such  are  generally  of  the  class  that  *'die 
young."     The  majority  of  children  of  either  sex,  and 
of  all  ages,  are  endued  with  powerful  wills,  and  the 
ease  or  hardship  of  a  teacher's  lot  depends  much 
upon  the  bias  of  those  wills.     If  it  be  in  the  direction 
of  right,  his  work  will   be  a  delightful  pastime,  but 
even  if  it  be  towards  evil,  he  will  feel  a  certain  en- 
thusiasm  springing  up  within  him  (if  he  is  a  true 
teacher)  to  prove  himself  able  to  cope  with  the  evil 
and  overcome  it.     It  was  thus  with  the  case  in  hand. 
The  weak  teacher's  refuge,  suspension  and  expulsion, 
is  possible,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  reputation 
of  the  boy  for  mischief  >vould,  in  the  eyes  of  my  pa- 
trons, have  borne  out  the  deed ;  but  the  remembrance 
of  former  victories,  and  the  heartfelt  desire  to  train 
this  smart  boy  into  a  good  and  useful  man,  made  me 
shrink   more  than  usually  from  such  an  alternative. 
I  walked  away  from  the  school  in  some  perturbation. 
What  course  had  I  best  pursue?     The  happy  thought 
struck  me,  '*  Piace  confidence  in  him,  put  him  to  work 
for  others,  perhaps  he  will  endeavor  to  deserve  this 
trust."     I   caught  at  the  idea,  and  that  afternoon, 
having  ealled  my  Fourth  Grade  to  the  blackboard,  I 
snid,  **  Brice,  I  have  been  some  time  trying  to  teach 
this  grade   how   to   do  Long   Division.     Sometimes 
children  catch  such  things  quicker  from  an  older  child 
than  from  a  teacher.     You  are  quite  apt  at  Arithmetic, 
will  you  come  up  here  and  try  what  you  can  do  for 
them  ?"     The  boy's  face  flushed,  but  he  came  up  with 
alacrity,  and  I  never  saw  more  patient,  thorough  work 
done  than  he  went  through  for  the  next  half-hour.     I 
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hail  no  more  trouble  with  Brice  that  afternoon,  nor 
have  I  had  a  great  deal  since.  As  soon  as  I  see  him 
b^comin^  restless,  I  call  on  him  to  help  me  with  some 
of  the  lower  grades,  after  which  he  will  always  return 
to  his  own  task  with  renewe  I  diligence.  This  method, 
doubtless,  is  old  to  miny  of  you,  but  by  some  it  may 
have  been  untried,  and  to  such  I  submit  it,  hoping 
that  they  may  meet  with  like  success. 

Cor,  Maryland  yournal. 


PECOUAR  PROPERTY  OF  NUMBERS. 


EYERY  CtJBB  NUMBER  IS   EQUAL  TO  THE  DIFFRRENCE 
OF  TWO  SQUARE  NUMBERS. 

IN  a  translation  of  the  Report  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Physics  and  Natural  History,  of 
Oeneva,  by  Professor  A.  De  La  Rive,  President, 
bmiih:ionian  Institute  Report,  1S74,  is  found  this  in- 
teresting (laragraph :  **M,  de  la  liarpe  has  exhibited 
a  property  of  numbers  by  which  it  results  that  the 
iuhe  of  one  number  is  always  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  squares  of  two  other  numbers ^^  An  inductive 
examiiuuton  ol  this  very  interesting  statement  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  M.  Kirk,  of  Philadelphia,  furmer 
associate  of  the  distinguished  mathematical  author 
and  teacher,  Benjamin  Hallowell,  of  Alexandria,  with 
the  following  results.  Fonnulating  the  statement  he 
found  c*=m* — n'=(m-|-n)  (ra — n),  and  from  this 
he  derived  the  accompanying  series: 
l-|-o=i 
I 


I.  i*=-i. 


::> 


I  cube  number. 


^^ ^    3+ }j=4  »  8  cube  number. 

3 — r=.2  /  3  and  I  root  numbers. 

, .    ^"Hi— 9  )  27  cube  number. 

^  ^         '■  6 — 3=3  j  6  and  3  root  numbers. 

,     £^  io-f-6=i6  >  64  cube  number. 
^  ^  ^~^^  io---6-=  4  MO  and  6  root  numbers, 
c    ca— i-»c    *5+io.-=25)  125  cube  number. 
^'  ^  —■25-  i5-«io=  5/15  and  10  root  numbers. 

,   r^ 21-1-15=36  »2i6  cube  number. 

°  —210.  21 — 15—  6/21  and  15  root  numbers. 

J 28-|-2i=49  I  343  ^"^^^  numljcr. 

7-  7       343-  28 — 21=  7/28  and  21  root  numbers. 

o   9.  36-1-28=64  1512  cube  number. 

6.  5  =512.  36—28=  8  r36  and  28  root  numbers. 

J 45-f  36=81  W29  cube  number. 

^*  ^  — 729-  45 — ^36=  9  J  45  and  36  root  numbers, 
j^  554-45  =  100 1  1000  cube  number. 

10.  10  —1000.  55«.45—  10/55  and  45  root  num- 
bers. 
From  which  it  is  seen  that  the  largest  of  the  two 
nambers,  the  difference  of  whose  squares  equals  the 
cube  of  a  certain  numlier,  becomes  the  smaller  of  the 
two  in  the  next  higher  expression,  and  the  sum  of 
this  smaller  number  and  the  root  of  the  given  cube 
becomes  the  larger  number. 

The  original  of  this  experimental  series,  as  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  Kirk,  for  testing  the  truth  of  M.  de  la 
Hirpe's  statement,  has  l>een  further  investigated  by 
■K,  at  his  suggestion,  to  find  a  general  formula  which 
vill  briefly  express  the  law  of  this  beautiful  relation 
between  any  cube  and  two  square  numliers,  and  from 
which  with  any  cube  or  cul>e-root  given  the  two 
squares  or  their  roots  may  readily  be  found.  The 
r«Blt  of  this  investigation  was  the  discovery  of  a  very 
smple  law  and  formula  for  the  determining  of  the 
tvo  Dombeis,  the  difference  of  whose  squares  shall 
equal  any  given  cube. 


An  examination  of  the  experimental  table  shows 
the  roots  of  the  series  of  these  cube  and  square  num- 
ber triplets  to  be: 


I.  i»=i«— o" 

2.  2»=3« — I" 

3.  3«=6*— 3a 

4.  4»=io»— 6« 

5.  5«=i5a— io» 


6.  6»=2i«— 15« 

7.  7»=28»— 2I» 

8.  8»=36«— 28« 

9.  9»=45*— 36* 
10.  io»=55»— 45« 


In  an  investigation  of  these  roots  to  Bnd  a  numer- 
ical relation,  it  was  observed  that  the  roots  of  the 
cubes  multiplied  as  follows,  produced  the  roots  of  the 
squares : 

I.  iXi=i,Xo=o.         6,  6X3.5=2i.X2.5=i5. 


2.  2Xi.5=3.X-5=i- 

3.  3X2=6,Xi=3- 

4.  4X2.5=io,Xi  5=6 

5.  5X3=i5.X2=io. 


7.  7X4=28.X3=2i. 

8.  8X4.5=36.X3  5=28. 
9-  9X5=45.X4=36. 

10.  ioX5-5=55»X4.S=45- 


In  further  comparing  these  two  sets  of  multipliers 
(which  express  the  ratios  existing  between  the  roots  of 
the  cubes  and  of  the  two  series  of  squares)  with  the  roots 
of  the  cubes,  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  common 
relations,  and  that  one-half  of  the  root  of  any  cube, 
plus  one-half  of  one  expressed  the  ratio  of  the  root  of 
the  larger  of  the  two  squares  to  the  root  of  the  cube, 
and  that  one-half  of  the  root  of  the  cube,  minus  one-half 
of  one  expressed  the  ratio  of  the  root  of  the  shialler 
square  to  the  root  of  the  cube.  From  this  the  formula 
is  very  naturally  deduced  by  which  can  readily  be 
found  the  two  squares  whose  difference  is  equal  to  a 
given  cube  — ^and  simply  stated  it  is  this: 

The  product  of  the  root  of  the  cube  by  one-half  of 
the  root  of  the  cube^  plus  one- half  of  oncy  is  the  root  of 
the  larger  of  the  two  squares,  and  by  one-half  of 
the  root  of  the  cube^  minus  one-half  of  one^  is  the  root 
of  the  smaller  of  the  two  squares. 

A  further  study  of  Dr.  Kirk's  Table  led  me  to  the 
discovery  of  another  interesting  and  peculiar  property 
of  numbers — 

If  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  is 
equal  to  the  cube  of  a  third  oumber,  the  difference  of 
the  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  root  of  the  cube,  and 
their  sum  is  equal  the  square  of  the  root  of  the  cube- 
numbers  or  more  simply  stated : 

Jf  the  square  of  the  difference  of  two  numbers  equals 
their  sum^  the  cube  of  their  difference  equals  the  dif- 
ference of  their  squares. 

The  demonstration  of  the  general  formula  here 
presented  for  the  application  of  Harpe*s  law,  is  very 
simple.  In  the  equation  r*=w* — »*,  the  roots  of 
the  two  squares  are  m  and  n.  By  the  first  table  it 
may  be  seen  that  m-{-n=c^  and  m — n-=c;  hence  in 
r'=-(OT-|-«)  (w — n)  we  have  by  sul)stitution  r*=:r*X 
c=zc*.  Also  as  a  law  of  numbers  c*=cy(^(c — jr)-|-^X 
{c — {c — ^x)):=^X^'  That  is,  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  any  number  by  its  parts,  equals  the  product  of  the 
number  by  itself  or  its  square,  and  the  difference  of 
the  products  of  the  number  by  the  parts  taken  in  the 
formula,  equals  once  the  given  number,  since  JC:=yic 
-{-}4.    Therefore  we  find  («+»)  (m — ^«)=r»X^= 

r»,  and  that  f7*'XT+}i='»f  and  that  f'^XT— 

^=»,  or  the  two  square  roots  of  two  square  numbers 
whose  difference  equals  r*. 

This  hasty  discussion  of  these  properties  of  number 
is  presented,  because  it  is  thought  they  will  be  found 
of  such  general  interest  as  may  stimulate  others  to 
further  investigation  and  to  additional  discoveries. 

William  S.  Schofield. 
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THE  SCHOOL  *I0U^2^* 

LANCASTER,    AUGUST,    1878. 
Jl  p.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY 

THE  extended  article  on  Dr.  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, the  far  famed  Master  of  Rugby,  which 
is  found  in  this  number  of  The  Journal,  has 
in  it  more  of  the  earnest  living  teacher,  relig- 
iously devoted  to  his  calling,  than  anything 
else  of  equal  length  we  have  ever  before  met 
with.  It  is  already  much  condensed  from 
the  original,  and  we  could  not  further  con- 
dense without  impairing  its  completeness.  No 
teacher  or  school  officer  whose  heart  is  in  his 
work  can  rise  from  the  reading  of  these 
sketches  from  the  life  history  of  the  great 
Arnold,  quite  the  same  man  or  woman  as  be- 
fore ;  and  there  are  deep  souls  to  whom  this 
article  may  come  marking  an  era  in  their 
lives.  We  have,  therefore,  no  apology  for  its 
length,  since  we  know  of  nothing  so  good  to 
take  its  place  in  these  pages.  Dr.  Arnold 
has  long  been  one  of  our  heroes. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Reading,  will  be 
given  in  our  issue  for  September.  The 
meeting  was  an  interesting  one,  and  those  of 
our  readers  who  could  not  be  present,  should 
do  themselves  the  favor  of  learning  what  was 
presented,  discussed,  read,  and  done. 


From  the  Doylestown  Intelligencer  we 
take  the  following  items  of  general  interest ; 
"  The  announcement  that  a  lady  has  been  ap- 
pointed President  of  an  Iowa  college  has  oc- 
casioned a  good  deal  of  comment.  It  is 
admitted  that  she  is  fully  competent,  and  will 
perform  the  duties  of  the  station  with  credit 
and  efficiency.  She  is  therefore  the  right  per- 
son for  the  place.  At  Swarthmore  college, 
Delaware  county,  there  are  two  full  professor- 
ships held  by  women — that  of  History  by  Miss 
Maria  L.  Sanford,  and  that  of  Mathematics  by 
Miss  Susan  Cunninghams—and  they  are  not 
surpassed  in  their  respective  departments." 


the  pupils  are  reading  or  from  lists  prepared 
by  the  teachers  with  special  reference  to  the 
particular  wants  of  each  class.  For  reading, 
it  is  suggested  that  a  certain  number  of  sets 
of  the  various  reading  books  in  use  be  pur- 
chased by  the  city  to  be  kept  as  a  circulating 
library  and  lent  to  the  various  schools  for  a 
limited  time  at  the  request  of  the  principals. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  would  be,  it  is 
said,  that  the  present  system,  owing  to  its 
limited  range,  gives  the  pupil  but  little  exer- 
cise in  reading  at  sight,  since  from  long  use 
of  books  he  learns  to  know  the  selections  by 
heart ;  this  difficulty  a  variety  of  books  would 
obviate.  The  increased  expenditure  which 
would  be  entailed  by  the  change  is  counter- 
balanced by  reductions  recommended  in  other 
directions. 


Dr.  Wickersham*s  travel  companion  on  his 
foreign  tour  is  Hon.  Jno.  B.  Warfel,  a  life- 
long friend,  who  was  for  several  years  Chair- 
man of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Senate  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  who  is 
now  President  of  the  Lancaster  City  School 
Board.  They  have  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  schools  in  many  an 
encounter,  when  legislation  inimical  to  the 
school  interests  of  the  State  had  but  little 
chance  of  escaping  the  argus  eyes  of  the  State 
Superintendent  and  of  his  right-hand  man,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee. 
Fratres  ambo  !  As  we  write  they  are  doubtless 
looking  around  London  together.  We  wish 
them  bon  voyage  and  a  glad  return.  That 
they  will  have  a  pleasant  trip,  and  a  profitable 
time  of  it,  all  who  know  them  are  well  assured. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  School 
Board,  the  committee  on  text-books  proposed 
several  changes  in  the  methods  of  elementary 
instruction.  One  of  them  was  that  the  use  of 
tpelling-books  be  dropped,  lessons  in  spelling 
^o  be  taken  hereafter  from  the  books  which 


The  following  excellent  hints  were  given  by 
a  practical  speaker  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Detroit  teachers :  *'Have  a  clear,  well- 
defined  idea  of  the  kind  of  school  you  want. 
Have  in  mind  an  imaginary  model  school,  but 
do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  fail  many  times 
before  you  attain  this ;  each  day's  determined 
work  will  bring  it  nearer.  Teach  pupils  how 
to  study.  Teach  them  how  to  get  from  a  book 
the  thoughts  which  it  contains.  Much  time  is 
wasted  in  getting  ready  for  work.  Too  often 
when  you  enter  the  room  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  getting  ready  for  inspection.  Teach 
pupils  to  attend  to  business,  to  do  the  work 
assigned  them  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  do 
one  thing  at  a  time.  In  hearing  recitations  be 
interested  yourself;  be  enthusiastic ;  have  a 
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soul  in  the  work.  If  you  are  obliged  to  pun- 
ish, do  it  out  of  school.  If  anything  unpleas- 
ant has  occurred  during  the  day  between  the 
teacher  and  any  of  the  pupils,  never  allow  the 
school  to  close  without  dropping  some  pleas 
ant  word  which  will  cause  all  to  leave  the 
room  with  good  feeling.  Cultivate  in  pupils 
as  far  as  possible,  self-respect  and  self  govern 
raent.  Never  attempt  to  ferret  out  mischief 
without  certainty  of  success ;  better  let  it  pass 
than  fail  in  the  attempt.  In  governing  your 
school  do  not  lower  yourself  to  the  level  of 
your  pupils,  but  always  be  dignified  and  gen- 
tlemanly in  your  deportment  in  all  the  little 
things  that  pertain  to  the  government  of  your 
school,  thus  silently  and  imperceptibly  lifting 
them  up  to  a  higher  standard. 


Miss  L.  E.  Patridge  will  make  engage- 
ments during  the  coming  Institute  season. 
As  she  renders  service  in  a  half-dozen  or 
more  practical  directions,  she  becomes  a  very 
valuable  riiember  of  the  Institute  force,  infus- 
ing life  and  energy  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  week,  and  making  suggestions  and  leav- 
ing impressions  that  work  out  into  good 
results  in  the  school -room. 


Some  homes  and  schools  are  so  void  of 
everything  attractive  and  enjoyable  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  children  crave  and 
seek  escape  from  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  so  full  of  what  is  attractive  and 
pleasant  to  remember  that  no  place  is  found 
like  them.  Children  leave  them  with  regret, 
and  return  with  alacrity  and  joy,  and  they 
ever  connect  with  them  the  most  enduring 
and  pleasant  memories.  Reader,  do  you 
know  of  such  a  home  ?  or  are  you  doing  what 
you  can  to  have  such  a  school? 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Post  in  speaking  of  edu'^ation  in  France, 
says  the  reason  why  so  much  passion  is  being 
exhibited  for  the  matter  of  education,  is  the 
conviction  that  ignorance,  the  mother  of 
misery,  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  French 
misfortunes,  and  that  no  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment, save  that  of  the  republic,  can  afford 
to  have  the  masses  enlightened.  The  Repub- 
licans have  done  more  business  work  for  pop- 
ular education  within  the  last  two  years  than 
has  been  effected  since  the  revolution,  and 
the  investment  is  already  bringing  forth  its 
hundred  fold.  France  is  very  rich,  and  if  she 
has  her  share  of  poor,  she  has  little  pauperism. 
But  Paris  itself,  the  capital  of  luxury,  ele- 
gance and  pleasure,  has  her  circle  of  sorrow 
in  that  cita  doUnte  of  which  Dante  speaks. 


The  population  of  the  city  is  2,000,000; 
44,000  families,  representing  113,000  individ- 
uals, are  on  the  books  of  public  charity.  In 
1874  there  was  one  indigent  in  every  fifteen 
inhabitants,  and  in  1877,  O'^^  i^  every  seven- 
teen. Of  the  total  indigents,  48,000  are 
women,  23,000  men,  the  rest  are  children, 
the  sexes  being  nearly  in  equal  proportions. 


The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble-minded  Children  is  located  near  Me- 
dia,-Delaware  County.  As  the  State  makes  an 
appropriation  towards  the  support  of  this  most 
valuable  humane  institution,  each  county  is 
entitled  to  representation,  and  the  proper 
number  of  feeble-minded  children  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  proof  of  their  condition  and  de- 
pendence. We  take  these  paragraphs  from 
'^he  circular  of  the  Training  School : 

1.  The  Peansylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children  is  located  in  the  County  of  Dela- 
ware,  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Media  is  the 
postal  town,  and  Greenwood  its  railroad  station,  a 
short  walk  from  the  buildings. 

2.  A  Beneficiary  Fund  is  created  by  a  special  act  of 
the  Legislature,  on  which  indigent  children  of  feeble 
mind  may  be  admitted  from  the  various  counties  of 
this  commonwealth. 

3.  The  Institution  cannot  receive  on  this  State 
Fund,  children  who  are  epileptic,  or  seriously  para- 
lyzed,  or  profoundly  idiotic. 

4.  The  State  Fund  is  appropriated  to  the  care  of 
such  children  of  poor  parentage  as  cannot  be  educated 
and  cared  for  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  who  can  by  the 
special  methods  of  the  Institution,  in  its  school, gymnas- 
tic, and  industrial  departments,  be  trained  to  some  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  self-care  and  usefulness. 

5.  For  reports,  and  full  particulars  as  .to  how  to 
to  proceed,  address  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  Media,  Pa. 


At  a  recent  conference  of  prominent  lady 
teachers,  and  others  engaged  or  interested  in 
the  higher  education  of  women  in  England, 
the  question  whether  Latin  should  be  taught 
generally  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  higher 
schools  for  girls,  was  discussed  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. On  the  question  of  mathematics  all 
agreed  that  geometry  should  be  taught,  and 
most  of  those  present  favored  the  teaching  of 
algebra.  In  regard  to  natural  science  there 
was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
subjects  to  be  taken  up. 


In  the  British  Parliament,  two  weeks  ago. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  proposed  that  elementary 
science  be  added  to  the  list  of  extra  studies  in 
which  schools  shall  secure  payment  for  what 
they  may  accomplish.  A  similar  proposition 
was  advanced  by  him  some  time  ago,  and  Mr. 
Forster  made  a  speech  in  which  he  opposed  it 
as  impracticable,  and  asserted  the  superiority 
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of  history  as  a  subject  of  school  discipline. 
Now,  however,  Mr.  Forster  warmly  supports 
the  suggestion,  saying  he  had  previously  mis- 
understood it  as  designed  to  be  made  more  or 
less  compulsory  in  all  the  schools.  The  Exam- 
itur  fays:  **  Sir  John  has  long  been  trying 
in  every  direction  to  get  our  system  of  educa 
tion  in  all  its  grades  made  less  bpokish,  and 
to  let  boy's  and  girls  have  at  least  a  chance  of 
being  taught  something  about  the  properties 
of  things  in  the  world  round  them,  as  well  as 
having  their  minds  stored  with  the  facts.and 
principles  of  history,  geography  and  grammar. 
He  has  had  great  difficulty  in  convincing 
people  that  the  elements  of  natural  science 
are  really  much  simpler  and  more  intelligible 
to  the  minds  of  children  than  much  that  is  at 
present  sedulously  driven  into  their  ears  by 
the  schoolmaster." 


The  use  of  English  ivies,  says  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  for  the  purpose  of  decorat- 
ing rooms  is  becoming  more  extensive  every 
year,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
Being  very  strong  they  will  live  through  any 
treatment ;  but  study  their  peculiarities,  and 
manifest  willingness  to  gratify  them,  and  they 
will  grow  without  stint.  Most  houses  are  too 
hot  for  them,  as  indeed  they  are  for  their 
owners.  Neither  plants  nor  people  should 
have  the  temperature  over  sixty  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. Take  care  and  not  enfeeble  your 
ivies  by  excessive  watering  or  undue  heat, 
and  you  will  see  they  will  not  seem  to  mind 
whether  the  sun  shines  or  not,  or  in  what  posi- 
tion or  direction  you  train  them.  Indeed,  so 
much  will  they  do  themselves  to  render  a 
room  charming,  that  we  would  rather  have 
an  unlimited  number  of  them  to  draw  upon 
than  anything  else  in  nature  or  art.  Do 
you  wish  the  ugly  plain  doors  that  shut 
off  your  tiny  entry  from  your  parlor,  to  be 
arched  or  curved,  like  those  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  your  richer  neighbor  ?  Buy  a 
couple  of  brackets,  such  as  lamps  for  the 
burning  of  kerosene  are  sometimes  placed  in, 
and  screw  them  in  the  sides  of  the  door.  Put 
in  each  a  plant  of  English  ivy,  the  longer  the 
better ;  then  train  the  plants  over  the  top, 
against  the  sides,  indeed  any  way  your  fancy 
dictates.  You  need  not  buy  the  beautiful  but 
costly  pots  the  flower  dealers  will  advise; 
common  glazed  ones  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose, for,  by  placing  in  each  two  or  three 
sprays  of  Coliseum  ivy,  in  a  month's  time  no 
vestige  of  the  pot  itself  can  be  discerned 
through  their  thick  screen.  The  English  ivy 
growing  over  the  walls  of  the  building,  instead 
of   promoting   dampness,   as    most    persons 


would  suppose,  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  it, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  fact  in  the  Paper 
'  Hangers*  Companion  that,  in  a  certain  room 
where  damp  had  prevailed  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  affected  parts  inside  had  become  dry  when 
ivy  had  grown  up  to  cover  the  opposite  ex- 
terior side.  The  close  overhanging  pendent 
leaves  prevent  the  rain  or  moisture  from  pen- 
etrating to  the  wall.  Beauty  and  utility  in 
this  case  go  hand  in  hand.  Teachers  of  good 
taste  will  make  a  note  of  this  paragraph. 


At  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  Lan- 
caster Watch  Company,  Dr.  Wickersham 
carries  with  him  on  his  European  trip  one  of 
their  finest  watches.  This  new  American 
watch  company,  of  which  little  has  yet  been 
heard,  has  been  actively  preparing  for  the 
market,  under  the  ablest  management  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  best  skill  that  can  be  se- 
cured, having  thus  far  expended  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  at 
their  works  in  the  western  part  of  our  city. 
Within  a  few  weeks  their  watches  will  be  in 
the  market,  adjusted  to  heat,  cold  and  posi- 
tion, no  inferior  grades  being  manufactured. 
Of  the  watch  carried  by  Dr.  W.,  the  Lancas- 
ter New  Era  says : 

State  Sup>enntendenl  Wickersham,  on  his  trip  to 
England  and  the  Continent,  will  note  time  on  the 
first  I^ncaster  watch  that  goes  out  to  Europe.  The 
company  had  one  of  their  fine  nickel  movements 
cased  k>r  him  in  gold,  using  the  new  style  heavy 
crystal  face  and  hack,  which  shows  the  full  move- 
ment—  nickel,  gold  and  rubies  —  and  makes  alto- 
gether the  most  beautiful  pocket  time- piece  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  valued  at  I150  and  seems  Ixrtter 
worth  the  money  than  anything  else  of  its  kind  in  the 
market.  Dr.  Wickersham  will  put  it  side  by  side 
with  the  best  Swiss,  English  or  American  watch  that 
he  may  find  abroad,  and  he  will  be  proud  of  ii.  not 
only  as  a  product  of  American  skill,  but  as  a  Penn- 
sylvania watch,  and  still  better,  a  Lancaster  watch. 
We  have  full  faith  in  the  final  success  of  the  Lancaster 
enterprise,  and  confidently  believe  that  the  watch  our 
distinguished  townsman  carries  out  with  him  is  hut 
the  first  of  many  thousands  to  cross  the  sea.  We 
think  also  that  her  watch  manufacture  will  do  much 
more  to  make  Lancaster  known  abroad  than  any 
other  industry  in  our  midst. 

In  this  connection  we  may  add  that  the  entire  ex- 
hibit of  the  American  Watch  Company  at  the  Paris. 
Exposition,  which  was  of  the  most  expensive  and 
elabor^tte  character,  has  already  been  sold  to  dealers 
from  England,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Australia.  This 
fact  means  high  praise  for  the  American  watch,  com- 
ing as  it  does  at  Paris,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
ever  before,  into  competition  with  the  finest  product 
of  the  Swiss  and  English  manufactories. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute of  Susquehanna  county  will  be  held  at 
Montrose,  during  the  week  commencing 
August  19th. 
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At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  which  recently  convened 
at  Buffalo,  it  was  resolved  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  that  association,  medical  men  *'  ought 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  construction  and  loca- 
tioir  of  public  school  buildings,  in  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  age  at  which  children  be 
admitted,  the  hours  of  study,  and  the  general 
management  of  these  institutions ;  and  to  this 
end  it  is  believed  to  be  necessary  that  one  or 
more  intelligent  physicians  should  be  placed 
upon  Boards  of  Education,  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, and  upon  other  similar  Boards  having 
the  control  of  public  education  and  schools." 

The  policy  thus  indicated  would  unques- 
tionably be  good  if  followed  out  by  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  school  boards  of  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  intelligent  medical  men,  who  have 
given  attention  to  sanitary  science  in  schools, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule  that  architects 
and  builders  charged  with  the  construction  of 
public  school  buildings  shall  take  the  judg- 
ment of  the  doctors  as  to  modes  of  heating, 
the  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  school  furniture  with  reference  to  the 
window  lights,  and  with  reference  also  to  the 
bodily  comfort  and  ease  of  the  pupils.  These 
important,  and,  indeed,  vital  matters,  are 
still  running  in  the  old  ruts,  out  of  which  they 
will  never  be  lifted  unless  by  force  of  some 
such  movement  as  that  which  affords  the  text 
for  these  remarks. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  the  committee  on 
Girls'  Normal  School  submitted  a  plan  which 
was  adopted,  whereby  the  future  award  of 
teachers'  certific  jtes  to  graduates  of  the  school 
shall  be  made  dependent,  not  alone  upon  the 
applicant's profici-ncy  in  study,  but  also  on  her 
teaching  capacity  as  indicated  by  her  work 
as  a  pupil  teacher  in  the  school  of  practice. 

It  provides  that  the  pupils  of  the  school  shall 
graduate  and  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  the  course,  as  to  their  scholarship  and 
fitness  to  receive  "  certificates  of  qualification"  on  this 
ground  alone.  Such  as  do  not  intend  to  become 
teachers  will  have  receivetl  during  the  three  years  a 
sufficient  education,  and  their  withdrawal  will  afford 
the  four  years'  course  pupils  better  opportunities  to  be- 
come teachers. 

The  certificates  to  teach  are  only  to  be  given  to 
such  as  show,  m  addition  to  proficiency  in  study, 
teaching  capacity.  While  some  of  the  studies  now 
tau(;ht  during  the  fourth  year  are  discontinued,  the 
following  are  retained  :  Logic,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
music,  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  add  drawing  as 
a  means  of  illustration  in  teaching,  review  of  grammar 
^hcwl  studies.  Trigonometry  will  be  retained  if  it 
shall  be  found,  at  tlie  end  of  the  third  year  of  the 
course,  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  algebra,  mensuration  and  geometry  to  warrant 


a  discontinuance  of  these  studies  during  the  fourth 
year. 

The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  third  year's 
course  shell  he  upon  the  studies  taught  during  the 
third  year,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the  faculty  of 
the  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on 
Qualification  of  Teachers.  A  principal's  certificate 
shall  be  awarded  by  the  committee  when  a  general 
average  scholarship  of  85  or  upwards  shall  have  been 
attained.  An  assistant's  certificate  requires  an  aver- 
age of  70  or  upwards.  In  respect  to  the  Boys'  Cen- 
tral High  School  a  general  average  scholarship  of  85 
or  upwards  is  necessary  to  secure  a  principal's  certifi- 
cate. 


The  following  is  Senator  Burnside's  bill 
for  the  introduction  of  moral  and  social  sci- 
ence into  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. If  all  these  things  could  be  thoroughly 
taught  as  easily  as  they  can  be  legislated  upon 
teachers  would  be  greatly  rejoiced : 

Be  it  enacted^  etc^  That  the  school  officers  shall 
introduce  as  a  part  of  the  daily  exercise  of  each  school 
in  their  jurisdiction,  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
social  and  moral  science,  including  industry,  order, 
economy,  punctuality,  patience,  self-denial,  health, 
purity,  temperance,  cleanliness,  honesty,  truth,  justice, 
politeness,  peace,  fidelity,  philanthropy,  patriotism, 
self-respect,  hope,  perseverance,  cheerfulness,  courage, 
self-reliance,  gratitude,  pity,  mercy,  kindness,  con- 
science, reflection,  and  the  will. 

Src.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to 
give  a  short  oral  lesson  every  day  upon  one  of  the 
topics  mentioned  in  section  i  of  this  act,  and  to  re- 
quire each  pupil  to  furnish  a  thought,  or  other  illus- 
tration of  the  same,  upon  the  following  morning 

Sec.  3.  That  emulation  shall  be  cherished  between 
the  pupils  in  accumulating  thoughts  and  facts,  in  re- 
gard to  the  noble  traits  possible,  and  in  illustrating 
them  by  their  daily  conduct. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR. — NO.  I. 


SOME  account  of  a  trip  over  the  sea,  and 
a  brief  visit  to  Scotland,  England,  Ire- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  France,  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  The  Journal.  What  is  to  be 
said  will  not  be  to  any  great  extent  educa- 
tional in  its  character  in  any  professional 
sense,  but  it  may  tend  to  broaden  the  views 
of  teachers  and  to  freshen  their  stores  of 
knowledge  suitable  for  use  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young.  Here  and  there,  however,  in 
their  proper  place,  will  be  found  special  ob- 
servations on  schools  and  school  systems  in 
the  Old  World,  and  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  great  Paris  Exposition  will  be 
quite  fully  described.  With  this  explanation 
of  their  composite  character,  the  letters  will 
be  published  in  the  hope  that  they  may  fur-* 
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nish  some  pleasure  and  some  profit  to  the 
intelligent  people  who  favor  the  School 
Journal  with  their  patronage.  It  should  be 
added  that  while  some  of  the  letters  may  be 
written  en  route,  others  cannot  be  composed 
until  after  the  writer's  return  to  the  United 
States,  both  on  account  of  the  hasty  charac- 
ter of  the  trip,  and  of  the  slow  issue  of  a 
monthly  publication. 

For  over  thirty  years  I  had  longed  to  cross 
the  ocean  and  visit  the  Old  World.  The 
work  of  one  year  would  push  the  contem- 
plated visit  off  to  the  next,  and  when  the 
next  came  the  time  could  be  spared  as  badly 
as  before.  Thus  the  years  came  and  went, 
until  at  last  a  resolution  was  formed  to  break 
loose  from  the  duties  that  have  crowded  full 
my  past  life  and  make,  perforce,  the  long  de- 
layed tour.  So,  on  Saturday ,\  June  2 2d, 
1878,  I  found  myself  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  Circassian  of  the  Anchor  Line, 
about  to  sail  from  New  York  to  Glasgow. 
My  companions  are  ex  Senator  John  B.  War- 
fel,  of  Lancaster;  Dr.  John  P.  Edge,  of 
Downington,  Chester  county,  both  friends 
of  more  than  thirty  years  standing,  and  J. 
W.  B.  Bausman,  esq  ,  a  promising  young  law- 
yer, of  Lancaster.  Our  baggage  is  in  our 
state  rooms,  we  are  all  on  deck,  the  decks  are 
crowded  full  with  the  two  hundred  passen- 
gers and  twice  as  many  friends  who  have 
come  on  board  to  see  them  start  and  say  a 
word  of  farewell.  The  warning  is  given  for 
all  but  passengers  to  go  on  shore,  and  the 
ship's  great  heart  begins  to  throb,  the  pulsa- 
tions vibrate  through  her  whole  frame,  she 
lives,  and  begins  to  move  from  the  dock. 
Cheers  are  given  for  us  by  the  crowds  on  the 
wharf,  among  whom  we  recognize  the  friends 
who  kindly  accompanied  us  from  Lancaster ; 
and  a  number  of  tugs,  the  Seneca,  Ceres, 
Hebe,  and  others,  with  full  decks,  flying 
flags,  screaming  whistles,  cheers,  songs,  and 
waving  handkerchiefs,  follow  by  the  steamer's 
side  and  in  her  wake  This  animated  scene 
continues  far  down  the  harbor;  and  then 
comes  the  final  leave-taking  in  the  shape  of 
a  concert  of  steam  whistles,  prolonged  cheers, 
aud  the  discharge  of  a  small  cannon  on  the 
deck  of  one  of  the  vessels.  We  are  off  for  a 
three  thousand  miles  ride  across  the  Atlantic. 
I  have  looked  forward  to  such  a  trip  so  long 
that  now  I  am  on  my  way  I  can  hardly  realize 
it.  Absence  from  my  post  at  Harrisburg 
makes  a  Httle  break  in  my  official  life,  but  if 
I  have  not  heretofore  earned  such  a  vacation 
by  overwork,  I  hope  to  pay  for  it  in  the 
future  by  increased  usefulness. 

The  Circassia  is  a  new  ship,  having  made 


only  the  trip  from  Glasgow  to  New  York,  and 
that  almost   without   passengers.      We    will 
have  to  christen  her.     She  is  a  noble  vessel,  a 
floating   palace,  418   feet   long,  42    feet    in 
breadth,  and  draws  some  24  feet  of  water. 
Her  tonnage  is  rated  .at   4300  tons.     .  She 
can  accommodate  200  cabin  and  600  steerage 
passengers.      Her  cabin  equipment   is  very 
complete  and  tasteful,  being  that  of  a  first- 
class  hotel  except  that  the  rooms  are  smaller. 
She  is  provided  with  an  organ,  a  piano,  and  a 
library.      The  saloon  and  drawing-room  are 
lighted  by  a  large  skylight,  and  in  this  and 
elsewhere  there  are  beautiful  hanging  baskets 
and  vases  of  flowers.     The  promenade  deck 
a  real  luxury  in  pleasant  weather  both  to  sick 
and  well.     The  captain  and  the  other  officers 
are  very  polite  and  obliging,  deeming  it  their 
duty  to  make  all  on  board  comfortable.     The 
officers  and  crew  are  generally  Scotch,  and 
we  sail  under  the  British  flag. 

And,  now,  leaving  behind  us  forts,  islands, 
and  recedmg  shores,  we  are  getting  out  of 
New  York  harbor  and  bay  ;  we  have  passed 
Sandy  Hook,  many  of  the'  passengers  are 
hurrying  up  hastily  written  notes  and  postals ; 
for  yonder  in  the  distance  is  the  Pilot  boat 
No.  5,  and  the  pilot  is  about  to  leave  the 
steamer,  taking  with  him  a  large  package  of 
.letters,  containing  doubtless  last  words  to 
friends  and  last  directions  from  business  men 
to  the  agents  left  in  charge  of  their  affairs. 
Thus  we  sever  the  last  visible  link  that  binds 
us  to  our  native  land,  but  we  are  still  held  to 
it  by  a  thousand  cords  of  affection  that  dis- 
tance will  only  strengthen. 

Soon  after  starting,  a  dense  fog  settled  down 
over  the  sea,  and  the  rain  coming  in  gusts  at 
times  drives  the  passengers  from  the  decks, 
and  we  are  soon  out  of  sight  of  land.  I  had 
been  out  of  sight  of  land  before,  but  never 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  it  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  the  sensation  of 
seeing  the  last  line  of  the  Jersey  coast  sink 
down  behind  the  waters  was  new  and  peculiar. 

The  first  meal  on  board  was  served  dt  3  p. 
m  ,  and  the  tables  were  crowded;  but  large 
numbers  who  enjoyed  their  dinner  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  supper  tables  nor  in  the  dining  room 
for  days.  Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  of 
starting,  at  least  one-half  of  the  passengers 
were  sick.  Groans  and  other  signs  of  the 
terrible  malady  come  from  dozens  of  state 
rooms,  the  doctor  and  the  stewards  are  busy, 
the  well  give  attention  to  their  sick  friends, 
and  the  afflicted  are  to  be  seen  everywhere 
stretched  out  on  settees  and  chairs,  sur- 
rounded with  wraps,  on  the  decks,  and  even 
lying  on  the  cabin  floors.     It  is  one  of  the 
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characteristics  of  this  disease  that  it  makes 
one  utterly  indifferent  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance, and  fine  ladies  allow  themselves  to  be 
exposed,  without  caring  in  the  least,  in  a  man- 
ner that,  if  well,  they  would  consider  quite  in- 
delicate. Of  our  little  party,  Senator  War- 
fel  was  the  first  to  become  sick,  some  two 
hours  out ;  Mr.  Bausman  followed  next,  and 
then  Dr.  Edge,  my  own  turn  not  coming 
until  Monday  afternoon  \  but  none  of  us  were 
very  sick,  never  being  confined  to  our  berths 
and  missing  but  few  meals.  By  Wednesday 
we  were  all  well,  and  so  continued  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  voyage.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  chldren  'seldom  or  never  become 
sea-sick.  We  have  a  dozen  or  more  on  board 
and  not  a  single  one  of  them  was  attacked. 
The  same  is  said  to  be  true  of  drunken  men. 
lliese  facts  tend  to  support  the  theory  of  the 
cause  of  sea  sickness  which  I  have  seen  some- 
where advanced.  It  is  that  the  sickness  is 
caused  by  an  effort,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
to  resist  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  This 
effort  disturbs  the  nervous  system,  disar- 
ranges the  mental  equilibrium,  and  causes  the 
miserable  nausea  which  is  the  curse  of  ocean 
travel.  Whether  this  theory  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  amount  of  bile  in  the 
system  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
djsease,  except,  perhaps,  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  forced  from  the  stomach. 

The  route  of  the  Anchor  line  across  the 
Atlantic  is  more  to  the  north  than  that  of  the 
other  trans- Atlantic  steamers,  running  south 
of  Cape  Cod,  touching  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  extending  up  as  high  as  56 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  wi^d  was 
against  us  almost  all  the  way ;  and  although 
there  were  several  beautiful  mornings,  we  did 
not  have,  as  a  whole,  a  single  clear  day.  The 
sea  was  never  rough,  but  at  times,  under  a 
stiff  breeze,  there  was  a  considerable  swell 
that  rocked  the  vessel  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  great  discomfort  to  tender  stomachs. 
The  one  great  pest  of  the  voyage  was  the  fog. 
We  started  out  in  a  fog,  and  with  short  in- 
tervals the  fog  continued  all  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. At  times  it  blew  over  the  decks  in  a 
cold,  driving  mist,  that  chilled  one  through 
the  thickest  clothing.  Indeed,  there  was  not 
a  day  during  the  voyage  that  a  heavy  over- 
coat was  not  comfortable  on  deck.  For 
several  hundred  miles,  in  passing  south  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  of  Newfoundland,  the  fog 
was  so  dense  that  we  could  not  often  see  more 
than  a  few  yards  from  the  ship.  The  fog 
whistles  were  kept  sounding  every  few  min- 
utes, double  watches  were  constantly  on  the 
lookout,  and  the  captain  himself  remained  for 


two  whole  nights  on  deck  without  sleep. 
This  vigilance  was  not  without  reason,  for  on 
Wednesday  morning,  June  26th,  we  ran  into 
a  schooner  anchored  for  fishing  purposes,  and 
so  disabled  her  that  she  had  to  be  sunk,  and 
the  crew  of  fifteen  men  taken  on  board.  The 
name  of  the  vessel  was  the  Nellie  C.  Foster, 
of  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  She  had  been 
out  fishing  since  April,  and  expected  to 
remain  until  fall.  She  had  five  hundred 
barrels  of  fish  on  board.  The  men  on  board 
the  schooner  heard  the  steamer  coming,  heard 
the  fog  whistles  sounding,  knew  their  danger, 
and  made  all  the  noise  they  could  to  attract 
attention  by  ringing  their  bell,  blowing  a 
horn,  and  firing  a  musket ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  the  wind  was  blowing  strongly  in  the 
wrong  direction.  They  had  a  swivel  on 
board,  but  it  would  not  go  off.  Then,  seeing 
the  great,  black  steamer  bearing  down  di- 
rectly upon  them,  all  who  could  leaped  into 
their  boats  and  endeavored  to  escape.  But 
when  within  perhaps  fifty  yards  the  officers 
of  the  steamer  on  watch  saw  the  schooner  in 
her  path,  at  once  changed  the  direction  of 
her  course,  and  the  vessel  was  struck  on  the 
bow  instead  of  in  the  middle.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  bowsprit  of  the  schooner  was 
torn  away,  her  mainmast  was  broken,  and 
her  timbers  were  so  wrenched  that  her  hull 
filled  with  water  in  an  hour  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  feet.  The  steamer  was  stopped 
and  went  in  search  of  the  wreck  in  the  fog. 
Before  long  she  met  the  captain  in  a  boat, 
looking  for  help.  He  came  on  board  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  crew  and  their  personal 
effects  should  be  brought  to  the  Steamer  and 
the  schooner  should  be  left  to  her  fate.  The 
men  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  their  vessel 
and  their  means  of  subsistence  will  be  taken 
to  Glasgow  and  back  to  New  York.  A  purst 
of  money  was  made  up  for  them  by  the 
passengers.  The  steamer  was  detained  by 
the  accident  some  two  hours. 

Vessels  engaged  in  fishing  are  not  the  most 
dangerous  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  path  of 
navigation  in  these  seas.  It  is  the  region  of 
ice,  and  our  officers  were  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  icebergs.  Had  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  these,  our  fate  might  have 
been  that  of  the  schooner,  but  we  saw  none. 
As  one  lies  at  night  in  his  little  berth  below, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  shore,  the  sensation 
is  not  altogether  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
ship  is  pushing  forward  into  a  darkness  that 
the  fog  renders  impenetrable,  where  unknown 
dangers  may  be  encountered.  Strange  to 
say,  we  sleep  soundly  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 
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LETTER  FROM  EDITOR. — NO.  2. 


THERE  are  certain  things  that  every  one 
who  goes  across  the  Atlantic  for  the 
first  time  desires  and  expects  to  see.  These 
are  the  **  lions  ''  of  the  voyage.  First  of  all 
are  the  sea  birds,  Mother  Carey's  chickens, 
gulls,  and  others.  The  chickens  are  a  kind 
of  swallow  and  they  follow  the  ship  all  across 
the  Atlantic.  They  fly  about  the  vessel  like 
swallows  about  a  barn  in  which  they  have 
nests,  sometimes  by  ones  and  twos,  and  some- 
times by  hundreds.  When  slops  are  thrown 
overboard,  containing  something  they  like  for 
food,  they  collect  about  them  at  once  from 
all  directions,  and  seeming  to  sit  upon  the 
waves,  and  rise  and  fall  with  fhem,  eat  away 
for  dear  life.  They  are  a  constant  source  of 
amusement.  There  are  gulls  of  various  sizes 
and  colors.  We  saw  many  gray  and  white 
ones  about  the  size  of  a  night  hawk.  They 
follow  the  ship  to  obtain  food  like  the 
chickens,  but  are  more  shy  and  less  interest- 
ing. Where  are  the  homes  of  these  birds, 
and  how  do  they  know  where  to  find  them  ? 
There  may  be  other  petrels  in  this  latitude,  but 
we  did  not  see  any  of  them.  Of  sea  animals 
we  saw  only  porpoises  and  whales.  No  flying 
fishes  made  their  appearance.  For  the  first 
few  days  schools  of  porpoises  swam  about  the 
ship,  and  sometimes  showed  their  ugly  heads 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  seemed 
to  want  to  race  with  the  steamer,  and  would 
swim  by  its  side  for  miles.  We  did  not  get  a 
very  near  view  of  the  whales,  whose  spout- 
ings  attracted  our  attention.  Still,  we  saw 
them  on  several  occasions,  head,  tail  and 
a  part  of  the  body.  Passing  steamers  and 
vessels  of  all  kinds  always  bring  the  passen- 
gers to  the  decks.  They  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest as  the  links  that  connect  us  even  in  a 
loose  way  with  the  rest  of  humanity.  Then, 
the  sea  itself  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  both 
to  the  scientist  and  the  poet.  Some  of  the 
passengers  never  seemed  to  tire  of  watching 
the  ocean,  with  its  restless  motion,  its  un- 
bounded expanse,  the  exquisite  coloring  of 
the  waves  as  they  play  about  the  ship,  the 
constant  swell  that  bears  the  immense  steamer 
up  and  down  as  if  a  father  upon  its  bosom, 
and  when  the  wind  sweeps  over  it,  the  great 
furrows  plowed  in  the  mighty  waters,  and 
the  hills  that  form  and  dissolve  and  form 
again,  breaking  against  one  another  in  con- 
stant turmoil  or  maddest  fury.  I  am  no 
poet,  but  I  have  always  been  passionately 
fond  of  water  in  motion,  whether  in  the 
graceful  fountain,  the  dancing  rivulet,  the 
flowing  river  or  the  grand  old  ocean ;  and  no 


words  can  express  the  delight  this  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  has  already  given  me. 

An  Atlantic  steamer  is  a  little  world,  an 
epitome  of  the  great  world,  with  scarcely  a 
feature  lacking  representation.  There  are 
on  board  the  Circassia,  passengers  from  sev- 
eral countries  of  the  Old  World,  as  well  as 
from  many  of  our  States,  and  from  Canada. 
There  are  among  them  clergymen,  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  farmers,  mechanics,  news- 
paper men,  and  men  of  business  in  all  its 
varieties.  Some  of  them  are  characterized  by 
aristocratic  tastes,  and  others  by  republican 
simplicity;  there  are  those  who  prefer  the 
rule  of  kings,  and  those  that  of  presidents. 
Many  forms  of  religion  are  represented.  We 
have  those  on  board  who  assume  to  be  at  the 
top  of  the  social  scale,  and  we  have  those 
who  are  surely  near  the  bottom.  Around  us 
are  the  m  \n  of  solid  worth  and  the  mere  pre- 
tender, the  fop,  the  flirt,  the  bore,  the  gossip, 
—society  indeed,  as  we  know  it  at  home, 
with  scarcely  an  element  wanting. 

*'  How  is  our  time  spent  on  ship  board?" 
is  it  asked?  The  passengers  read,  write, 
converse,  walk  on  deck.  Some  of  them 
spend  much  time  in  watching  the  sea,  the 
birds,  the  fish,  the  phenomena,  new  and 
interesting,  which  such  a  voyage  presents. 
Others  play  shufiieboard,  chess,  backgammon, 
checkers,  cards,  and  other  games.  We  have 
instrumental  music,  singing  and  religious 
exercises.  The  life,  indeed,  is  the  counter- 
part of  that  of  a  hotel,  or  more  exactly  that 
of  a  summer  resort.  We  enter  into  it  uncon- 
sciously, and,  strange  to  say,  for  hours  to- 
gether we  quite  forget  where  we  are.  There 
is  nothing  more  wonderful  to  me  than  this 
rapid  domestication  to  the  life  of  the  ship, 
an«l  without  p)ersonal  experience  I  would  not 
have  deemed  it  possible. 

There  are  certain  customs  on  board  of  this 
and  all  ships  like  it  an  account  of  which  may 
interest  the  readers  of  The  Journal.  The 
crews  are  arranged  in  two  divisions,  and  go 
on  duty  alternately.  These  periods  of  duty 
are  called  watches,  and  are  regulated  by  bells. 
Commencing  at  noon,  the  bell  strikes  one  at 
half  past  twelve;  two,  at  one;  three,  at  half- 
past  one  ;  four,  at  two;  and  so  on  to  four, 
when  the  bell  strikes  eight  times  and  the 
watches  change..  Then  come  two  short 
watches ;  the  first  to  six,  and  the  second  to 
eight,  the  bell  striking  every  half  hour ;  but 
striking  four  times  at  six  and  then  beginning 
again.  From  eight  to  twelve  at  night,  the 
bells  strike  just  as  they  do  from  one  to  four, 
and  the  remaining  twelve  hours  of  the  day, 
commencing  at  midnight,  are  divided   into 
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three  watches  of  equal  length,  the  bell  striking 
every  half-hour  from  one  to  eight  in  each. 
During  the  hours  of  the  night,  one  of  the 
watchmen  calls  out,  whenever  the  bell  strikes, 
"all's  well." 

Another  custom  is  the  privilege'  claimed  by 
the  sailors  of  compelling  the  passengers  to 
pay  for  what  is  called  the  freedom  of  the 
ship.  For  example,  a  passenger  one  day  at- 
tempted to  climb  up  the  rigging.  As  soon  as 
he  was  noticed,  two  stout  sailors  went  after 
him  with  a  rope  and  would  have  tied  him 
fast,  had  he  not  promised  to  stand  a  treat 
when  he  came  down.  Two  others  were 
caught  in  the  same  way  some  days  later. 
One  of  our  own  party  was  noticed  over  the 
bridge,  at  the  bow  of  the  steamer,  when, 
quick  as  thought,  one  of  the  sailors  ran  a 
chalk  line  on  the  floor  around  him,  and  he 
had  to  pay  his  fifty  cents.  Two  others,  whose 
curiosity  led  them  down  into  the  engine 
rrom,  had  their  boots  chalked  and  found 
themselves  taxed  to  the  amount  of  a  dollar. 
These  fines  are  never  exacted  a  second  time 
on  the  same  ship,  but,  when  once  paid,  the 
victim  is  ever  after  allowed  the  freedom  of 
the  ship  or  to  visit  any  part  of  it  at  pleasure. 
Most  likely  this  custom  is  very  old,  for  I  have 
found  no  sailor  whose  memory  extends  back 
to  a  time  when  it  did  not  prevail. 

Any  one  who  thinks  when  he  has  paid  his 
passage  on  a  steamer  and  secured  his  state- 
room that  his  expenses  for  the  voyage  are  at 
an  end  will  be  sadly  mistaken.  Unless  he 
expects  to  be  crowded  from  the  table  at 
meals  and  buffeted  about,  he  must  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  chief  steward  and  pay 
him.  Then  if  he  desires  to  be  waited  upon 
promptly  and  served  with  the  dishes  for  which 
he  asks,  he  must  pay  the  steward  who  waits 
upon  his  table.  And  further,  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  sleep  in  an  unmade  bed,  have  his 
lamp  unlighted,  or  his  boots  remain  unblack- 
ened.  he  must  "  see  "  the  steward  who  attends 
to  such  matters  and  give  him  the  expected 
fee.  The  whole  sum  needed  for  these  pur- 
poses does  not  exceed  six  or  eight  dollars, 
unless  in  case  of  sickness,  when,  to  secure  the 
required  attention,  a  larger  amount  will  be 
necessary.  This  custom  of  feeing  servants  is 
European,  not  American  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Circassia  is  a  European 
ship  with  a  European  crew. 

As  I  now  write,  we  are  neanng  the  Irish 
coast.  Within  twenty  four  hours  our  sea 
voyage  will  end.  The  readers  of  The  Journal 
shall  have  an  account  of  what  we  see  in  the  Old 
World,  in  which  we  are  about  to  set  our  foot 
for  the  first  time.     We  now  simply  add  the  dis- 


tances made  by  the  steamer  during  the  first 
nine  days  since  leaving  New  York :  First  day, 
200  miles;  second,  268;  third,  271 ;  fourth, 
268  ;  fifth,  243  ;  sixth,  308  \  seventh,  290  ; 
eighth,  278;  and  ninth,  260  miles. 


USING  SHORT  WORDS. 


ONE  of  the  few  men  who  sometimes  prac- 
tice what  they  preach  is  perhaps  ex- 
Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York.  In  a 
recent  address  before  the  School  Superintend- 
ents in  New  York,  in  which  he  recommended 
the  use  of  short  words  in  conversation  and 
writing,  he  illustrated  the  advantages  of  their 
use  by  an  exceptionally  clear  speech,  com- 
posed almost  altogether  of  words  of  one  or 
two  syllables.  One  passage  will  show  this 
and  tell  a  wholesome  truth  besides:  **We 
must  not  only  think  in  words  but  we  must 
also  try  to  use  the  best  words,  and  those 
which,  in  speech,  will  put  most  clearly  what 
is  in  our  minds  into  the  minds  of  others. 
This  is  the  great  art  to  be  gained  by  those 
who  wish  to  teach  in  the  school,  the  church, 
at  the  bar,  or  through  the  press.  To  do  this 
in  the  right  way  they  should,  as  a  rule,  use 
the  short  words  which  we  learn  in  early  life, 
and  which  have  the  same  sense  to  all  classes 
of  men.  They  are  the  best  for  the  teacher, 
the  orator  and  the  poet." 

Mr.  Seymour  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a  word  is  short  makes  it  clear, 
'*but  it  is  true  that  most  clear  words  are  short ; 
that  most  long  words  we  get  from  other  tongues, 
and  the  mass  of  men  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  mean,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
scholars  always  get  the '  same  ideas  from 
them."  One  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  use  of  short  words  is  thus  described : 
"  He  who  will  try  to  use  short  words  and  to 
shun  long  ones  will  in  a  little  while  find  that 
he  can  do  so  with  ease,  but  it  will  also  make 
him  more  ready  in  the  use  of  words  of  Greek 
or  Latin  origin  when  he  needs  them.  If  he 
tries  to  write  in  words  of  one  syllable  he  will 
find  that  he  will  run  through  his  mind  a  great 
many  words  to  get  those  he  needs.  While  he 
may  not  at  the  time  use  them,  yet  they  are 
brought  to  his  mind  in  his  search  for  those 
that  he  wants." 

Here  is  a  passage  which  borders  on  fancy, 
but  nevertheless  contains  a  germ  of  truth  : 
"The  use  of  long  words  which  we  get  from 
other  tongues  not  only  makes  our  thoughts 
and  our  speech  dim  and  hazy,  but  it  has  done 
somewhat  to  harm  the  morals  of  our  people. 
Crime  sonoetimes  does  not  look  like  crime 
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when  it  is  set  before  us  in  the  many  folds  of  a 
long  word.  When  a  man  steals  and  we  call 
it  *  defalcation,'  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  if  it 
is  a  blunder  or  a  crime.  If  he  does  not  tell 
the  truth  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  c^e  of 
prevarication  it  takes  us  some  time  to  know 
just  what  we  should  think  of  it.  No  man 
will  ever  cheat  himself  into  wrong-doing, 
nor  will  he  be  at  a  loss  to  judge  of  others  if 
he  thinks  and  speaks  of  acts  in  clear,  crisp 
English  terms.  It  is  a  good  rule  when  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  if  an  act  is  right  or  wrong 
to  write  it  down  in  short  straight-out  English." 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 


AMONG  the  recent  valedictory  addresses 
that  have  come  under  our  notice  we 
give  the  following  as  embodying  certain 
thoughts  which  it  were  well  to  ponder  **  all  the 
year  round  '*  rather  than  but  once  a  year : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors  :  Did  we  fail, 
as  pupils  passing  from  the  schools,  to  tender  to  you 
and  through  you  to  the  generous  public  whom  you 
represent,  our  kind  regards  and  grateful  thanks  for 
opportunities  enjoyed  in  these  schools,  the  programme 
of  this  interesting  occasion  would  lack  its  fitting  close. 
To  your  official  supervision  we  gratefully  ascribe  our 
late.beautiful  surroundings,  and  the  many  facilities  af- 
forded in  our  recent  course  of  study.  To-day  we 
sever  the  ties  of  personal  identity  with  the  pubLc 
schools  under  your  care,  but,  as  those  who  own  their 
benefits,  we  here  pledge  ourselves  ever  to  advocate 
their  merits,  and  to  support  all  measures  that  shall 
both  keep  them  what  they  are,  and  make  them  better 
than  they  are.  In  the  name  of  my  classmates  1  thank 
you  for  all  your  watchful  interest  and  guardian  care. 
With  grateful  hearts,  we  bid  you  farewell ! 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies^  Our  Teachers  :  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  as  well  as  most  profitable  relations  of 
life  may  exist  between  learner  and  instructor.  To  the 
former  especially  is  this  relation  susceptible  of  im- 
mense good.  For  much  that  we  are  and  more  that 
we  may  be,  if  our  lives  be  wisely  spent,  the  meed  of 
thanks  must  ever  be  yours.  Under  your  fostering 
care  our  mental  vision  has  been  broadened,  our  intel- 
lectual vigor  quickened,  our  moral  purpose  strength- 
ened. Careless  we  have  been,  thoughtless  and  foolish 
at  limes,  as  though  life  were  a  never-ending  holiday 
in  which  toil  should  have  no  part — and  we  have  found 
you  now  patient,  now  severe,  but  always  friends  tried 
and  true.  As  we  say  the  parting  word,  it  is  with  a 
tender  sadness  that  speaks  only  in  the  tones  of  per- 
sonal affection.  May  your  influence  for  good  in  shap- 
ing  the  characters,  influencing  the  thoughts,  and 
moulding  the  lives  of  your  pupils  grow  on  with  added 
years  in  ever-increasing  fullness.  Our  hearts  can 
frame  no  better  wish.  We  bid  you  an  earnest  farewell ! 

Classmates :  The  time  has  come  to  speak  the  formal 
word  that  sometimes  means  so  much  and  sometimes 
nothing.  Good-byes  are  said  when  hearts  are  break- 
ing— when  love  looks  its  last  through  streaming  eyes 
upon  the  form  beloved.  Farewells  are  now  and  then 
exchanged  in  hand-clasps  that  thrill  when  other 
chords  of  memory  have  trembled  away  into  silence ; 
in  looks  of  love  that  angel  faces  wear ;  in  quivering 


lips  that  tell  the  sweet,  sad,  infinite  pam  of  parting 
in  language  more  eloquent  than  any  words  that  poet 
ever  penned.  Not  such  our  parting  here  to  day.  No 
breaking  heart,  no  quivering  lip,  eloquent  of  pain, 
may  here  be  seen,  but  flowers  and  garlands,  music 
and  holiday  attire,  smiling  faces  and  words  of  con- 
gratulation are  on  every  hand.  The  major  strain  of 
the  music  to-day  is  gladness ;  yet  through  it  all  there 
runs  the  sweet  minor  of  a  tender  pain,  for  the  thought 
is  ever  present  that  here  and  now  we  sunder  old  ties 
and  turn  away  from  familiar  associations.  It  is  some- 
thing of  'what  the  poet  sings  in  the  "  Song  of  the 
Maiden:" 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean ; 
Tears  from  the  depths  of^ome  divine  despait^— 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  arc  no  more. 

To-day  we  turn  away  from  the  old  paths  and  into 
the  new.  The  past  is  behind  us.  Let  us  tread  these 
paths  with  hopeful  hearts,  with  honest  purpose,  with 
earnest  zeal,  with  unhasting,  unresting  diligence. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  he  only  is  strong  who  is  strong 
within,  whose  heart  is  great,  whose  self-poised  soul  is 
little  moved  by  shifting  circumstance.  He  only  can 
be  careless  of  the  coming  fate  whose  soul  is  calm  in 
the  strength  of  a  noble  faith  and  a  lofty  purpose.  Ten- 
nyson has  expressed  this  thought  in  the  perfect  song 
of  Enid  ; 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the  proud  ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  through  sunshine,  storm  and  cloud  : 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown  ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  : 
Our  hoard  iS  little  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

Smile,  and  we  sir.ile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands  ; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud  ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

With  abiding  faith  in  God  and  in  our  own  integrity 
of  purpose,  then,  let  us  go  forward  into  the  future 
that  awaits  us.  Let  us  but  "live  pure,  speak  true, 
right  wrong,  and  follow  the -King" — the  Christ,  the 
King — and  the  end  is  assured  from  the  beginning. 
Earth  has  in  all  its  ages  nothing  better  to  show  than  a 
life  thus  worthily  lived. 

With  thoughts  like  these  engaging  our  minds,  and 
with  the  hopes  which  they  inspire  warming  our 
hearts,  we  say  the  solemn  parting  word — Farewell ! 


WHERE  OUR  SCHOOLS  ARE  WEAK  ! 


THE  following  letter  from  a  late  number 
of  the  New  York  Tribum  presents  a 
point  or  two  worth  considering.  Our  schools 
ought  to  do  more  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
poor,  friendless  children  who  are  growing  up 
to  curse  society  with  idleness,  vice  and  crime. 

A  friend,  who  was  a  looker-on  in  the  city,  expressed 
a  wish  to  visit  some  of  our  schools,  or  to  speak  more 
largely,  **  educational  institutions  1"  Of  course  I 
should  soon  betray  that  the  friend  was  a  woman,  for 
I  never  knew  a  man,  unless  it  was  directly  in  his  line 
of  business,  in  some  way,  who  cared  enough  to  make 
these  things  a  study  even  for  a  day. 

We   went  first  to    a  "Ragged"   or  "Industrial 
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School,"  a  set  of  weaiy,  worn- looking  children,  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  merely;  given  a  dinner  of  the 
plainest,  which  was  luxury  compared  with  the  food 
at  home ;  and  taught  also  sewing  in  the  afternoon. 
This  is  the  ordinary  course;  in  some  they  are  in  ad- 
dition taught  to  scrub  and  clean  properly,  to  cook 
just  a  trifle,  to  wash  dishes  clean,  to  lay  a  table 
decently,  to  make  a  bed,  to  sweep  and  dust  a  room 
without  raising  more  dust  than  is  carried  away.  It 
iras  a  good  thing,  and  was  the  product  of  private 
charity,  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  ladies. 

"  But  why,"  said  my  friend,  "  are  not  these  chil- 
dren taught  in  the  public  schools  ?  I  thought  that  was 
the  very  object  of  them." 

••O  no!  they  are  too  poor  to  go  to  the  public 
schools." 

"  Too  poor?  I  do  not  understand." 
"Why!  they  don't  teach  sewing  in  the  city  schools, 
nor  anything  these  children  need  to  know,  except 
reading  and  writing,  and  they  can't  dress  well  enough! 
You,  see,  they  make  their  own  garments  in  the  after- 
noon, and  receive  them  as  a  reward  for  diligence; 
the  material  is  given  by  those  who  support  the 
schools." 
"Ah,  I  see." 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  public  schools,  with 
the  usual  crowd  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  when 
they  came  to  the  Latin  lessons  the  air  was  bad  and 
we  came  away.  Passing  a  rather  imposing  build- 
ing, with  some  intimation  that  it  was  a  **  school"  over 
the  door,  we  went  in,  observing  a  row  of  smart  car- 
riages at  the  door.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people, 
every  thing  was  in  gala  trim,  flowers  everywhere.  It 
was  examination  day !  We  were  graciously  allowed 
a  place,  and  saw  girls  of  all  ages  in  full  dress  of  every 
variety — white  mull  and  double  skirts,  sashes  and 
bouquets,  hair  in  the  latest  and  wildest  disorder,  and 
frizzed.  The  thing  was  nearly  over,  but  looking  on 
the  programme,  we  found  French  and  German,  music 
and  drawing,  in  addition  to  all  the  *'ologies,"  and 
prizes  were  given  and  neat  little  diplomas  tied  with 
ribbons,  which  the  young  damsels  tilted  up,  on  the 
highest  of  heels,  to  receive.  We  came  out  before  the 
crowd,  and  the  carriagesihad  multiplied. 

*'  Whose  institution  is  this  ?"  said  my  friend. 

**  This  ?    Oh,  this  is  a  public  school." 

**  And  the  carriages  and  the  dresses  ?" 

**  Well,  you  see  the  people  save  tuition  bills ;  we 
pay  those,  and  then  they  can  aflbrd — some  things  that 
1  can't." 

"  Ah,  so !"  said  my  friend,  who  had  not  forgotten 
all  her  German  habits.  A  day  or  two  after  we  were 
driving  up  one  of  the  avenues  and  saw  some  public 
building  standing  alone.     **  What's  that?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  that's  the  Free  College." 

**  For  those  who  are  too  poor  to  get  an  education  ? 
Why  don't  they  work  it  out,  like  Faraday,  and  many 
another  man  ?" 

"Let  us  go  in."  We  were  courteously  received, 
and  saw  some  classes  at  recitation. 

"How  well  dressed  they  are,  and  nice-looking!" 

**Well  they  may  be,  it  is  free  to  all.  That  chap  is 
the  son  of  a  rich  lawyer;  that  one  of  a  rich  merchant; 
half  of  them  could  afford  to  go  to  any  college  in  the 
land." 

"Ah,  so !"  again  reflected  my  friend. 

We  stopped  one  day  at  a  bookstall,  for  a  moment. 
There  lay  some  school  books  with  a  label,  '*  Public 
School,  No.  — ." 

"What's  this?" 

'Oh  I  they — we  furnish  all  the  books,  and  when 


the  trustees  have  the  offer  of  a  new  kind,  from  a  new 
publisher,  they  discard  all  the  old  ones." 

"  But,  why  ?" 

"  Not  long  ago  several  schools  were  furnished  with 
very  good  piano-fortes.  It  may  have  been  months,  it 
was  not  many  years,  when  the  immediate  trustees 
voted  a  new  set  of  piano-fortes.  The  rejected,  I  will 
not  say  old  ones,  were  sold  at  auction,  and  some  of  the 
trustees  found  thenl  good  enough  for  their  own  houses. 
They  were  *  so  cheap,'  you  see." 

"  Is  this  your  Board  of  Education  ?" 

"Oh,  no!  Our  Board  of  Education,  happily  for 
us,  like  the  prophet  Samuel,  are  •  honorable  men ;'  it 
is  when  local  management  gets  into  ward  politics  that 
we  suffer.     There  will  have  to  be  a  new  definition  of 

*  politics '  for  the  next  edition  of  the  dictionaries. 
Alas !" 

Our  quest  of  some  charities  led.  us  into  some  weary, 
desolate  parts  of  the  city.  There  were  swarms  of 
children  of  all  ages  in  the  streets  and  on  the  door- 
steps. It  was  during  school  hours,  and  my  friend  in- 
nocently asked  : 

"  Why  are  not  these  children  in  school  ?  I  suppose 
free  schools  were  meant  for  such  as  these.  They  need 
them  sorely." 

"  But  they  are  not  fitted  for  our  schools." 

"  Then  I  should  say,  fit  the  schools  to  them.  You'll 
never  convince  me  that  parents  who  are  able  should 
not  educate  their  own  children  in  their  own  way.  It 
is  for  the  State,  if  it  does  anything,  to  protect  itself 
by  taking   care   of   the  otherwise  uncared  for,  the 

•  dangerous  element.'  " 

I  was  speechless ;  and  shall  be  till  you  hear  from 
me  again,  anxious  inquirer. 


FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE  argument  for  free  text  books  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Hon.  Edward  Searing, 
late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port. 

After  a  careful  and  impartial  study  of  the  text- 
book question,  during  the  past  four  years,  I  have  the 
fullest  conviction  that  the  plan  of  free  text-books 
combines  more  practical  and  substantial  advan- 
tages, from  both  the  economical  and  pedagogical 
standpoint,  than  any  other  solution  ever  yet  offered. 
The  free  plan  of  course  involves  the  plan  of  district 
purchase  at  low  wholesale  rates ;  but  if  human  testi- 
mony has  any  value,  it  involves  a  large  additional 
saving  through  the  more  careful  use  of  the  books,  and 
their  continued  use  by  different  classes  until  worn  out. 
It  involves  also  the  total  absence  of  any  unauthorized 
changes  of  books  by  teachers.  It  involves  from  the 
educational  side,  ( i )  a  larger  attendance  of  pupils, 
none  being  kept  from  the  schools  by  the  cost  of  the 
books  they  are  unable  to  purchase ;  (2)  the  loss  of  no 
time  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  from  want  of  books 
promptly  furnished;  (3)  absolute  and  constant  uni- 
formity of  books,  in  the  various  classes ;  therefore  (4) 
the  best  classification,  the  minimum  nnmber  of  classes, 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each 
by  the  teacher;  (5)  convenience  in  making  transfers; 
(6)  the  educating  influence  over  the  pupils  of  the  re- 
quirement to  care  for  books. 

Mr.  Searing  also  has  the  following  on  the 
"  free  plan  in  other  states." 
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FREE   PLAN   IN   OTHER    STATES. 


My  three  former  reports  have  contained  abundant 
evidence  of  the  success  and  popularity  of  the  plan  of 
free  books  in  other  states.     They  have  conclusively 
proved   that  this  plan  is  no  longer  an   experiment. 
They  show  that  text-books  have  been  entirely  free  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  more 
than  forty  years ;  that  they  have  been  so  furnished  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  for  twenty -five  years;  in  Patterson, 
N.  J.,  ever  since  the  schools  were  organized;  in  Lew- 
istown,  Maine,  for  five  years;  in  Fall   River,  Mass., 
for  four  years;  in  Bath,  Maine,  for  eight  years;  in 
Batavia,  111.,  for  ten  years;  and  that  for  years  bojks 
have  been  free  in  some  hundreds  of  districts  in  Kansas. 
Of  the  numerous  other  localities,  not  specially  de- 
signated in  former  reports,  where  free  books  have  been 
approved  and  adopted,  I  will  mention  only  Philadel- 
phia, from  which  the  reply  to  my  circular  letter  of  in- 
quiry was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  report 
for  last  year.     The  secretary  of  the  school  board  in- 
formed me  last  spring,  that  in  that  city,  text-books 
"are  supplied  to  all ;'*  that  they  have  "always  been 
supplied  to  pupils;"  that  they  "are  supplied  at  least 
one-ihird  cheaper  than   they  can  be  purchased  by 
pupils;"     that    the    result    is    a    *•  larger     attend- 
ance;"   that  the  plan   is  "very    satisfactory;"    and 
that   the   cost " averages  %\   per  pupil   per  annum, 
including  all  schools,  high  and  normal."     Accom- 
panying the  answer  was  a  printed  "  list  of  books  and 
stationery  furnished  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  with  the  prices  annexed." 

The  following  extracts  from  recent  educational  re- 
ports indicate  a  wide-spread  and  growing  conviction 
among  the  best  educational  authorities,  that  in  the 
free  plan  now  in  successful  operation  in  Wisconsin,  is 
to  lie  found  the  best  practicable  solution  of  the  trouble- 
some text-book  question. 

Says  lion.  Warrtrn  Johnson,  late  state  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  Maine,  in  one  of  his  reports :  ••  At 
first  thought  it^would  seem  that  sufficient  provisions 
have  been  made  for  the  education  of  all  our  youth, 
when  the  school-house  and  the  teacher,  shelter  and 
tuition,  had  been  freely  granted  at  public  expense. 
The  pupil,  however,  can  accomplish  but  little  without 
books — his  tools.  To  furnish  these  at  private  expense 
proves  in  many  instances  a  hardship,  particularly  to 
poor  parents  with  large  families,  and  more  especially 
to  the  itinerant  laboring  class.  To  lighten  this  bur- 
den, some  states  have  established  regulations  by 
which  the  same  series  or  e<litions  of  text-books 
should  be  used  throughout  the  limits  of  the  state. 
This  plan  has  not  invariably  been  successful.  Within 
a  few  years  it  has  occurred  to  some  of  our  most  in- 
telligent communities  that  the  burden  can  be  entirely 
lifted  from  the  classes  indicated  by  furnishing  books 
at  public  expense,  precisely  as  school  shelter  and  tui- 
tion are.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  alluded 
to  in  my  last  report,  and  the  experience  of  the  city  of 
Bath  was  brought  in  testimony  as  presented  in  the  re- 
port of  Supt.  S.  F.  Dike.  I  am  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  school  officers  to  this  important  feature 
again  this  year,  by  presenting  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Thomas  Tash,  Esq.,  superintendent  of 
schools,  city  of  Lewiston.  The  plan  is  equally  desir- 
able and  possible  in  all  our  towns,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  readily  adopted  by  our  people,  if  school 
officers  would  clearly  present  the  same  for  their  con- 
sideration at  the  annual  town  meetings.  By  reference 
to  section  6,  school  laws,  it  will  appear  that  sufficient 
authority  is  given  towns  to  accomplish  this  desirable 


object,  broadening  present  school  facilities  iMth  im- 
mense advantage  to  children  and  large  saving  of  «&• 
pense  to  parents." 

Hon.  £.  H.  Apgar,  now  and  for  many  years  past 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  New  Jersey,  says: 
"There  is  n6  reason  why  the  purchase  of  books 
should  not  be  met  by  a  common  tax,  as  well  as  that 
incurred  for  erecting  school  houses,  hiring  teachers, 
or  purchasing  fuel.  The  custom  is  common  in  the 
cities,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  intro- 
duced in  the  rural  districts  with  equal  advantage." 

Hon.  John  Fraser,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Kansas,  says  in  his  report  for  1875  •  **  ^^ 
text-books  are  owned  by  a  school  district,  uniformitj 
of  books  can  be  secured,  in  that  district,  withoat  any 
trouble ;  and  classes  can  be  formed  at  the  opening  of 
the  school,  and  pupils,  on  entering,  can  be  classified, 
without  any  waste  of  time  arising  from  the  negli- 
gence or  unwillingness  of  parents  or  guardians  to 
furnish  text-books.  *  *  »  According  to  the  report  of 
the  past  year,  338  school  districts  own  their  text- 
books. *  *  *  Having  conversed  with  many  persons 
belonging  to  districts  that  own  their  text-books,  I 
have  learned  from  them  that  the  plan  works  accepta- 
bly where  it  has  been  fairly  tried." 

In  his  last  report  (1876)  Mr.  Fraser  says  :  "I  still 
believe  this  plan  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  text-book  uniformity,  at  the  least  expense  to 
the  people." 

Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  '^California,  says,  in  the  last  biennial 
school  report  of  that  state :  "  No  subject  has  attracted 
greater  attention  from  the  educators  of  the  country 
during  the  past  two  years,  or  has  been  more  generally 
recommended,  than  that  of  supplying  free  text-books 
to  the  public  schools.  Having  been  successfully  tried 
forty  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  thirty  in  Newr 
Jersey,  eight  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  from  five  to  ten 
in  many  eastern  cities,  where  the  cost  of  lxx>ks  has  been 
reduced  from  three  dollars  to  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  one  dollar  for  each  child,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment.  From  the  mass  of  testimony  added, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  plan  would  increase  the  at- 
tendance and  efficiency  of  tha  schools." 

And  prefacing  several  pages  of  ray  last  year's  re- 
port, reprinted  in  his  own.  Dr.  Carr  says:  "  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  last  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  in  Wisconsin  exhibit  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  free  text-book  question.  May  not  the 
right  to  choose,  purchase,  and  own  their  text-books, 
under  proper  restrictions,  on  the  part  of  trustees  and 
boards  of  education,  thus  recognizing  the  right  and 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self  government,  be  a  solu- 
tion of  our  present  text-book  dilemma?" 

Hon.  Chas.  S.  Smart,  state  commissioner  of  common 
schools  of  Ohio,  in  his  report  for  1876,  says :  "How 
many  of  these  children  out  of  the  public  schools,  or 
irregular  in  attendance,  are  out  or  irregular  because 
their  parents  are  unable  to  buy  the  books  required,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  independent  poor  prefer  to  let  their  children 
stay  out  of  school  rather  than  accept  the  cka*ity 
offered  to  the  indigent  by  the  board  of  education. 
We  have  a  public  school  system  wise,  beneficial,  ex- 
tending to  all,  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike,  the  privileges 
ot  a  common  school  education,  and  any  influence  or 
interest  within  the  system,  or  extraneous  to  it,  which 
excludes,  or  tends  to  exclude,  any  child  of  school  a^e, 
rich  or  poor,  white  or  black,  from  the  privileges  of 
this  education,  intended  to  be  free^  is  in  antagonism 
with  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  should  be  frowned 
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down  by  popular  sentiment,  or  restrained  by  legis- 
lation." 

And  best  of  all,  Superintendent  Wickersham,  of 
Pennsylvania,  wbose  ability  and  large  experience  make 
his  opinion  peculiarly  valuable,  gives  his  unqualified 
endorsement  to  the  free  plan,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
some  advance  pages  of  which  I  have  received.  He 
says:  '*On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  no  better  way 
of  treating  this  subject  of  text-books,  than  for  boards 
of  directors  to  furnish  them  as  they  do  school  appa* 
ratus  and  appliances,  free  to  all  pupils  attending  the 
schools.  This  plan  has  several  very  obvious  advan- 
tages :  it  lessens  the  cost  of  the  books  one-third,  if  not 
one- half;  it  secures  perfect  uniformity  of  books  in  each 
school  district,  and,  consequently,  complete  classifica- 
tion of  the  schook ;  it  saves  the  expense  of  purchasing 
new  books  upon  changing  residence  from  one  district 
to  another;  it  does  away  with  the  invidious  distinc- 
tion that  is  apt  to  prevail  among  the  pupils  of  a  school 
where  some  procure  books  at  the  public  expense,  and 
others  provide  them  at  their  own;  and  it  enables 
teachers  to  advance  their  classes  when  prepared,  and 
to  introduce  new  studies,  without  meeting  the  difficulties 
usually  thrown  iif  their  way  when  additional  books 
are  to  be  purchased.    These  are  important  advantages.^' 

After  answering  objections,  he  adds :  **  Philadel- 
phia has  furnished  books  to  the  schools,  with  other  sup- 
plies, for  many  years,  and  all  the  leading  school  men  of 
the  city  approve  of  the  plan.  Books  are  also  fur- 
nished free  in  a  considerable  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  them  all, 
so  far  as  is  known,  the  plan  meets  with  general  appro- 
val. The  same  is  true  of  many  places  that  might  be 
named  outside  of  the  state.  As  it  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful wheiher  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  gives  school 
boards  the  legal  right  to  purch:ise  books  to  be  furnished 
free  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools  under  their  con- 
trol, I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law,  allowing 
them  to  use  their  discretion  in  the  matter." 


DR.  HENRY,  THE  SCIENTIST. 


DURING  the  late  commencement  of  Prince- 
ton College,  an  address  was  delivered 
by  General  Wm.  T.  Sherman.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
late  Joseph  Henry,  who  at  one  time  held  a 
professor's  chair  at  Princeton.  The  soldier 
speaks  of  the  scientist  in  a  way  that  does 
credit  alike  to  his  head  and  his  heart.  Men 
talk  flippantly  of  the  atheism  of  science,  of 
the  "  conflict  between  science  and  religion," 
— and  the  result  of  such  studies  does  now  and 
then  seem  to  be  skepticism  for  weak  or  ill- 
balanced  minds.  But  amid  this  noisy  clamor 
of  tongues,  how  grand  it  is  to  see  the  foremost 
scientist  of  them  all  lift  his  head  venerable  4n 
wisdom  above  the  chattering  crowd,  and  say 
with  a  quiet  mien  and  voice  of  calm  :  '*  Give 
place  1  God  rules  :  and  there  are  secrets  of 
being  which  man  cannot  fathom."  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  Gen.  Sherman's  re- 
marks: 

You  once  had  here,  as  a  member  of  your  Faculty 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  a  man  of  gentle  demeanor. 


utterly  unostentatious,  and  free  from  arrogance  of 
wisdom,  the  very  type  of  man  which  you  should  ever 
hold  up  to  your  students  as  an  example  of  what  in- 
dustry and  paiient  research  may  accomplish.  As  a 
teacher,  he  may  have  tortured  some  of  you.  who  long 
ago  were  his  pupils,  by  exacting  of  your  memory  the 
names,  volumes,  densities  and  relative  orbiis  ot  the 
planets  of  the  splar  system,  but  must  have  delighted 
you  by  an  explanation  of  Kepler's  simple  laws,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  force  of  gravity  holds  each 
planet  in  its  proper  place.  Even  now,  think  of  the 
brain  work  which  for  ages  must  have  preceded  the 
discovery  by  Kepler  of  these  few  principles  out  of  the 
millions  of  plausible  speculations  derived  from  the 
senses. 

I  feel  sure  there  must  be  men  in  this  audience  who  ' 
first  learned  from  Professor  Henry  that  the  air  we 
breathe  is  composed  of  several  gases,  any  one  of 
which  is  deadly  poison,  yet  mingled  together  ihey  give 
health  and  strength  to  the  body  and  elasticity  to  the 
mind ;  that  heat  pervades  all  matter,  converts  water 
into  steam,  the  great  motive  power  of  machinery,  and 
yet  a  little  more  this  steam  becomes  an  explosive  gas, 
rending  bolts  and  bars  asunder,  and  spreading de* 
struction  round  about.  How  beautiful  were  his 
thoughts  and  words  when  treating  of  the  harmonies 
of  sound  and  of  light,  and  still  more  as  he  pene- 
trated deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
then  new  science  of  electricity.  Of  all  men  he 
seemed  most  inspired  with  the  feeling,  **  Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee.'*  He  knew  that  all  science  emanates 
from  the  Creator,  and  is  governed  by  universal  and 
unchangeable  law,  and  that  man  is  freely  invited  to 
seek  and  discover.  Quietly,  in  his  modest  study 
here  at  Princeton,  he  developed,  by  known  methods, 
electricity  in  quantities  so  limited  that  he  could 
bridle  it  and  handle  it  to  his  use.  He  knew  that 
hardened  steel  would  become  a  permanent  magnet  by 
a  certain  use  of  the  electric  current,  and  noticed  that 
soft  iron  was  only  a  magnet  whilst  the  current  was 
continuous,  but  instantly  lost  its  power  when  the  cur- 
rent was  broken.  Here  was  discovery !  Here  was 
new  knowledge  never  before  attained  by  the  strongest 
intellects  of  bygone  ages.  The  simple  h<9r^e  shoes 
surrounded  by  insulated  wire,  through  which  could 
be  passed  at  will  a  current  of  electricity,  became  a 
magnet,  attracting  with  force  and  certainty  another 
piece  of  iron,  but  on  breaking  the  circuit  its  whole 
nature  changed  and  its  power  of  attraction  ceased. 
Here  was  a  power  to  produce  reciprocal  motion  that 
could  be  utilized  in  machinery,  and  was  in  truth  and 
^z,Q\i\i^  magnetic  ieiegtaph  which  has  revolutionized 
the  world,  has  delivered  messages  of  business  and  af- 
fection at  every  man's  door,  and  now  carries  informa- 
tion and  thought  around  the  belt  of  this  globe  with  a 
speed  that  Shakespeare's  genius  could  only  compass 
by  the  aid  of  imaginary  fairies. 

Not  his  the  nature  to  profit  by  this  discovery.  All 
was  freely  given  by  him  to  the  world  without  price 
and  without  favor.  Others  reaped  the  pecuniary  re- 
ward, but  to  him  and  his  be  the  glory  and  the  fame. 
Important  as  was  this  discovery,  it  only  opened  a  new 
volume  in  the  transcendent  series  of  developments  in 
the  science  of  galvanic  electricity,  which  now  meas- 
ures time  and  longitude,  the  velocity  of  projectiles, 
records  the  transit  of  stars,  and  has  become  as  neces- 
sary in  our  daily  business  transactions  as  the  pen  or 
printer's  type.  In  all  this  progress  Professor  Henry 
took  a  prominent  part. 

When  I  pause  to  contemplate  the  purity  of  his 
character,  the  precision  and  grandeur  of  his  knowl 
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edge,  and  his  polished  bearing  among  the  highest  and 
lowliest  in  the  world,  I  cannot  help  but  bow  in  rev- 
erence to  the  place — the  spot — where,  in  his  humble 
study,  these  grand  laws  of  nature  became  known  and 
were  first  proclaimed  to  the  world. 

I  knew  Professor  Henry  well  in  his  later  years, 
when  associated  with  him  as  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  and  have  listened  with 
exquisite  pleasure  to  his  explanations  of  the  most 
complicated  phenomena  of  nature.  I  have  heard  his 
associates  relate  how,  when  our  country  was  agitated 
by  political  strife ;  when  Congressmen,  Judges,  and 
even  soldiers,  broke  their  solemn  oaths  to  take  sides 
in  angry  war;  when  civil  war  had  arrayed  father 
against  son,  brother  against  brother;  when  the  Smith- 
sonian was  made  to  resound  with  the  continuous 
passage  of  artillery,  infantry  and  cavalry;  when  very 
pandemonium  seemed  let  loose  upon  our  afflicted 
country — this  quiet,  modest,  brave  man  went  on  in  his 
familiar  way,  elaborating  natural  truths,  and  peering 
among  the  stars  for  the  missing  quantities  of  the  great 
orrery  of  nature,  with  a  simple  child-like  faith  which 
demonstrated  that  his  mind  reached  outside  the 
storm-clouds  raised  by  man's  passion  and  man's  in- 
humanity. 

He  knew  that  the  sun  remained  true  as  the  centre 
of  our  system  of  worlds ;  that  the  planets  continued 
in  their  allotted  orbits ;  that  day  followed  night ;  that 
winter  and  summer  would  come  and  go  with  un- 
changeable regularity ;  that  the  wheat  would  ripen 
and  the  roses  bloom  as  of  old;  that  chemical  affini- 
ties were  not  altered;  and  finally  that  nature  and  na- 
ture's laws  were  undisturbed  by  man's  madness  and 
man's  folly.  He  believed,  and  acted  on  that  belief, 
that  the  grand  principles  of  our  Government  were  wise, 
beneficent  and  true,  and  that  God  would,  in  his  own 
time  and  in  his  own  way,  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
subdue  the  wild  passions  of  men,  and  insure  that  the 
right  alone  should  prevail  and  endure  forever. 

I  believe  this  man's  faith  nerved  and  strengthened 
the  strong  arm  of  our  Government,  and  aided  mater- 
ially our  martyr  President  in  guiding  us  as  a  nation 
through  the  difficult  shoals  and  breakers,  in  which 
our  **  Ship* of  State"  seemed,  for  a  time,  doomed  to 
destruction. 

I  was  present  in  Washington  when  this  good  man 
died;  felt  in  the  very  air  the  evidence  of  universal 
gnef;  saw  the  President,  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  who  bad  ceased  their  labors  to  pay  a  just  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory  and  follow  him  to  his  grave, 
where  all  present  believed  that  the  soul  of  Professor 
Henry  had  not  far  to  go  to  meet  its  God,  because,  in 
life,  it  bad  reached  out  in  that  direction  further  than 
that  of  any  other  man  of  his  day.         *  * 

On  all' grand  occasions  I  beg  you  to  emblazon  the 
names  of  Franklin,  Agassiz  and  Henry,  side  by  side 
with  our  great  statesmen,  Webster,  Clay  and  Lincoln, 
and  with  our  great  soldiers,  Washington,  Jackson, 
and  Grant.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
A  country  which  can  in  a  single  century  record  such 
names  need  not  be  ashamed,  but  may  with  proud 
front  claim  a  place  among  the  most  honored  nations 
of  earth.        *        * 

Such  institutions  as  Princeton  College  have  a  most 
important  office  and  destiny  in  this  our  land  of  liberty 
regulated  by  law;  and  as  you  pa<%scss  great  power, 
you  have  a  corresponding  responsibility.  Bear  in 
memory  and  mind  the  qualities  of  your  loving,  modest, 
brave  prototype — Professor  Henry.  Like  him,  look 
away  beyond  the  dust  and  clouds  of  the  hour  into 
that  vast  space  where  nature  has  hung  up,  as  it  were. 


her  model  of  truth  and  of  beautiful  order.  Point 
your  students  to  it  as  the  chief  object  of  all  education, 
purifying  the  soul,  exalting  the  understanding,  and 
imparting  the  delights  which  ever  attend  the  acquis!* 
tion  of  true  knowledge.  With  the  intense  energy  of 
thought  and  action  which  impels  our  people  onward, 
guided  and  controlled  by  such  knowledge,  "  with 
charity  for  all  and  malice  toward  none,"  we  cannot  fail 
to  carry  our  beloved  country  to  a  plane  of  civilization 
worthy  its  grandeur  of  extent,  and  the  great  and 
varied  advantages  with  which  it  has  been  endowed 
by  a  beneficent  Creator. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  gave 
a  hearing  recently  on  the  petition  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Wendell  Phillips,  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  S.  P.  Ruggles  and  John  Newell,  that 
the  city  would  assist  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining an  industrial  shool  for  imparting  to 
boys  a  practical  knowledge  of  trades.  The 
aim  and  purposes  of  the  petitioners  were  set 
forth  by  several  speakers,  who  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  methods  of  education  now  in 
use  fail  to  produce  skilled  mechanics.  It  was, 
therefore,  highly  essential  that  measures  be 
taken  with  the  view  of  educating  and  training 
the  inventive  and  mechanical  faculties  of  the 
young.  Wendell  Phillips  has  the  faculty  of 
giving  "hard  knocks" — ^harder  sometimes 
than  the  facts  will  warrant  or  the  occasion 
demands ;  but  no  one  is  disposed  to  call  into 
question  his  honesty  of  purpose ;  and  this  is 
the  Boston  Herald  report  of  how  the  matter 
looks  to  him: 

Elducation  should  run  in  three  lines — ^that  which 
makes  character,  that  which  leads  to  knowledge,  and 
that  which  produces  skill.  It  is  with  the  third  line 
especially  that  his  hearing  had  to  do.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  see  that  character,  knowledge  and 
skill  are  taught  to  the  youth.  Children  are  taken 
from  parents  to  educate,  and  how  are  they  returned? 
They  are  sent  back  without  any  knowledge  which 
would  yield  them  an  income  of  ten  cents.  A  young 
miss,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  schools,  came  to  his 
house  one  day  to  seek  employment.  She  said  her 
mother  had  enough  other  children  to  assist  her,  and 
she  felt  as  though  she  would  like  to  earn  something 
for  herself.  He  a.sked  her  what  she  could  do — if 
sewing,  or  cooking,  if  she  could  keep  accounts,  if  she 
could  wash  or  iron.  To  each  she  answered,  "No." 
Could  she  read  to  Mrs.  Phillips  ?  No,  she  could  not, 
and  it  was  a  singular  fact  that  he  found  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  find  young  ladies  in  Boston  who 
proved  pleasing  readers.  English  and  Canadian 
readers  could  be  found  much  more  easily.  Finally, 
he  queried  if  there  was  anything  which  she  could  do, 
and  she  said  she  thought  she  could  stand  behind  the 
counter  and  make  change. 

In  our  system  too  much  is  taught,  and  with  little 
thoroughness.  The  education  of  fifty  years  ago  was 
better  than  that  of  to-day.  In  the  olden  times  boys 
were  ashamed  to  answer   a  mathematical  question 
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without  being  able  to  earn  %l  a  day.  In  his  days 
boys  were  taught  a  practical  education.  At  thirteen 
he  was  able  to  take  a  watch  to  pieces  or  build  a 
stone  wall.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  the  same 
state  of  afiairs  exists  in  some  measure  to-day,  but  the 
larger  places,  like  Fitchburg,  Leominster,  or  the 
Brookfields,  give  children  a  city  education.  It  is 
an  equal  division  of  the  school  funds  to  say  to  one 
dass,  »*We  will  fit  you  for  the  door  of  the  col- 
lege," and  to  another  class,  that  cannot  have  college 
advantages,  "  We  will  fit  you  for  business."  Boys 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  who  have  studied  sill 
their  lives,  are  unprepared  for  manual  labor.     Col- 


lege graduates  are  unfitted  for  State  street.  Public 
schools,  as  they  now  are,  are  a  detriment  to  prepara- 
tion for  practical  life.  It  wastes  time  and  emasculates 
the  habits  of  toil  to  prepare  every  one  for  college, 
when  only  a  part  can  go  there.  The  system  which 
produced  Butler,  Theodore  Parker,  Wade  and  others, 
was  better  than  the  present  system  of  instruction. 
The  present  system  takes  the  backbone  out  of  youth. 
More  practical  knowledge  is  needed — knowledge 
which  the  propased  institution  would  supply.  But  for 
the  unusual  brightness  of  the  Yankee,  the  American 
people  must  have  deteporated,  through  their  defective 
systems  of  education. 


Book  Notices 


PRINaPLES     AND     PRACTICE    OF     TEACHING.       By 

James  Johannoi,     Pp, :  ^95.    New    York :   D, 
AppUton  6f  Co,     1878. 

This  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
teachers'  profession  deserves  more  than  passing  notice, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  letting  the  distinguished  au- 
thor speak  for  himself  from  his  preface.    Says  Mr. 
Johonnot:  '*  Experience  is  beginning  to    show  that 
teaching,   like    every    other   department  of   human 
thooght  and  activity,  must  change  with  the  changing 
conditions  of  society,  or  it  will  fall  in  the  rear  of  civil- 
ixation  and   become    an    obstacle    to   improvement. 
Teachers  imbued  with  modem  thought,  in  comparing 
the  ideals  which  such  thought  suggests  with  the  actual 
results  of  their  efforts  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  ih- 
stniction,  have  become   dissatisfied,   and  intelligent 
outside  observers  have  seen  with  great  concern  the 
coatinoal    divergence    of   education   from*  practical 
a&irs.     Efforts  to  remove  these  difficulties  have  usu- 
ally been  directed  toward  reforming  the  methods  of 
presenting  the  ordinary  topics,  rather  than  toward  a 
more  radical  change ;  and  hence  there  have  grown  up 
a  great  number  of  empirigr  methods,  which  have  found 
expression  in  manuals  for  teachers,  and  in  text-books. 
These  have  all  contributed  something  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  in  the  aggregate  have  been  of 
great  value  to  education,  especially  in  the  primary 
grades.     But  the  remedies  have  proved  inadequate, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  remains,    taking  the  form  of 
a  wide-spread  feeling  that,  in  some  way,  the  schools 
are  out  of  joint  with  the  times,  and  that  the  instruction 
which  they  afford  is  not  the  highest  and  best,  either  as 
a  disciplinary  force  or  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
and  occupations  of  life.     This  feeling  gives  rise  to  a 
demand  that  some  means  shall  be  devised  by  which 
education  may  profit  by  the  results  of  modem  science 
and  philosophy,  and  once  more  take  rank  as  a  leading 
force   in   civiUzation.     To    meet    this    demand  the 
changes  required  are  organic  and  fundamental,  and  in- 
dude  the  matter  which  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  in- 
1       stmction,  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  several  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  the  methods  to  be  pursued.     In  this 
volume,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  examine  edu- 
cation from  the  stand-point  of  modem  thought  and  to 
contribate  something  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
that  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  edu- 
calois.    To  these   ends  a  concise  statement  of  the 
weU-«ettled  principles  of  psychology  has  been  made, 
and  a  connected  view  of  the  inter-dependence  of  the 
sciences  given,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  methods  of  in- 


struction, and  to  determine  the  subject-matter  best 
adapted  to  each  stage  of  development.*' 

The  topics  treated  are  in  the  following  order :  Gen- 
eral Objects  of  Education,  the  Mental  Powers,  Ob- 
jective Course  of  Instruction,  Subjective  Course  of  In- 
struction, Object  Teaching,  Relative  Value  of  the 
Different  Branches  of  Instmction,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel 
and  the  Kndergarten,  Agassiz:  and  Science  in  its 
Relations  to  Teaching,  Systems  of  Education  Com- 
pared, Physical  Culture,  Esthetic  Culture,  Moral  Cul- 
ture, General  Course  of  Study,  Country  Schools  and 
their  Organization.  These  chapters  are  again  sub- 
divided, to  render  the  book  easy  of  reference  and  con- 
venient for  study. 

The  "  General  Course  of  Study,"  for  graded  schools, 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  an  educational  system,  is  treated  in  Chapter 
XIV.,  which  occupies  some  ninety  pages.  It  is  ar- 
ranged for  four  departments  of  three  grades  each,  and 
requires  an  average  of  twelve  years  study  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  passing  through  it — of  course,  presup- 
posing the  employment  of  competent  teachers.  This 
chapter  is,  of  itself,  worth  the  cost  of  the  book. 

Appleton's    School    Readers. — First  Reader 
Pp,:  go.    Second  Reader,   Pp.:  142,    Third 
Reader,  Pp,:  214,    Fourth  Reader,  Pp,:  248, 
By   Wm,    T,  Harris^  Superintendent  Schools  S/. 
Louis,  Missouri;    Andrew  y,  Rickoff,  Superin- 
tendent   of  Instruction,   Cleveland,    Ohio;     and 
Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  Col" 
lege.     New  York  :  D,  Appleton  <&*  Co,     1878. 
To  find  these  readers  ordinary  text-books,  after  be- 
ing prepared  by  the  experienced  talent  that  has  been 
employed  upon  them,  would  be  a  disappointment  to 
"great  expectations."     We  have  been  through  them 
carefully  fVom  first  to  last,  and  are  delighted  with 
them.     No.  I  begins  with  the  "  word  method,"  ana- 
lyzing the  word  into  its  elements  and  recombining 
these  into  the  word,  the  children  using  slate  and  pen- 
cil for  printing  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  read.     The 
use  of  pictures,  in  arresting  the  attention  of  children, 
is  recognized  by  the  authors,  and  no  pains  or  expense 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  numbers  throughout  as 
attractive  and  suggestive  as  possible  through  apt  and 
artistic    illustrations.     These    are  also  designed  as 
subjects  of  conversation  with  the  little  ones.     No.  2 
continues  the  plan  of  No.  i,  giving  prominence  to  the 
phonic  analysb  and  the  noting  of  silent  letters,  to  the 
placing  of  diacritical  marks  which  must  be  learned  by 
practice  in  marking  words ;   also,  to  the  spelling  of 
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words  and  to  sentence  making,  using  the  words 
occurring  in  the  reading  lessons.  Nos.  3  and  4  con- 
tinue and  enlarge  upon  the  plan  of  the  preceding 
numbers.  The  pieces  to  be  read  as  wholes  except  for 
the  purpose  of  critical  drill,  every  reading  lesson  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  -oral  language  exercise  both  on 
the  reading  matter  of  the  lesson  and  upon  the  picture. 
Lessons  on  *'  How  to  Read  "  are  placed  at  intervals 
through  Nos.  3  and  4.  These  present  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  good  reading  in  so  simple  a  way 
that  they  can  readily  be  understood  by  even  a  child. 
Being  made  reading  exercises,  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  neglected,  as  lessons  upon  elocution  frequently  are 
when  inserted  as  separate  articles  or  by  way  of  an  in- 
troduction. The  series  possesses  great  merit,  and  will 
be  widely  known. 

A  System  of  Punctuation.  By  John  G.  R.  Mc- 
Elroy,  A,  M.,  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Lan- 
guage in  the  University  cf  Pennsylvania,  Pp.: 
^6.  Pricey  jo  cents,  Philadelphia :  Porter  6* 
Coates, 

This  little  book  presents  substantially  the  notes  of 
lectures  delivered  to  several  classes  in  the  Univeri»ity. 
"  They  are  printed,"  says  the  author,  "  both  in  order 
to  save  time  in  giving  my  own  instruction,  and  in  the 
hope  that  this  method  of  presenting  the  subject  may 
recommend  itself  to  others.  I  have  tried  different 
plans  of  initiating  studc^*s  of  composition  into  the 
mystery  of  punctuation.  The  least  successful  has 
been  that  which  rested  on  usage ;  the  most  successful, 
the  one  presented  here."  The  rules  presented  do  not 
number  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen,  but  they  are  deduced 
from  foundation  principles,  and  are  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples sufficient  to  render  them  clearly  intelligible  to 
the  average  student. 

Pre-Historic  Races  of  the  United  States.  By 
J.  W,  Foster,  LL,  /?.,  Author  of  "  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ^^  President 
Chicago  Accidemy  of  Sciences,  etc.,  etc.  Pp.:  4.1^. 
Fourth  Edition.  Chicago  :  S,  C.  Griggs  6r*  Co. 
Price,  $j.oo. 

"Who  were  the  Mound  Builders?"  Dr.  Foster 
tells,  in  this  book  of  absorbing  interest,  more  than  we 
thought  any  one  was  ever  likely  to  know  of  the  mys- 
terious people  who  once  inhabited  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  certain  other  parts  of  this  continent.  The 
story  of  their  origin  and  extinction — with  all  the  his- 
tory of  human  experience,  both  individual  and  tribal 
or  national,  that  came  between — he  does  not  touch, 
for  of  all  this  we  as  yet  know  absolutely  nothing. 
These  ancient  inhabitants  are  known  only  Uirough  the 
earthworks  and  tumuli  which  they  have  left  behind, 
and  in  the  more  or  less  rude  but  intensely  interesting 
objects  found  in  such  mounds  as  have  been  opened 
by  archceologists  and  others  in  prosecuting  their  re- 
searches. '  The  book  is  filled  with  results  of  original 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Most  of  his 
illustrations  have  been  derived  from  materials  here 
for  the  first  time  brought  together.  The  general  plan 
of  the  work  may  be  learned  from  the  headings  of  the 
leading  chapters,  which  are  as  follows :  Antiquity  of 
Man,  Evidences  in  Europe;  Antiquity  of  Man,  Evi- 
dences in  the  United  States;  Mound  Builders,  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  their  Works;  Shell  Banks, 
Geographical  Distribution;  Mounds  and  Enclosures; 
Mound  Builders,  their  Arts  and  Manufactures;  An- 
cient Mining  by  the  Mound  Builders ;  Crania  of  the 
Mound  Builders ;  Manners  and  Customs  as  the  Basis 
of  Ethnic  Relations  ;  Who  were  the  Mound  Builders?  I 


The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race;  and  Chronometric 
Measurements  as  Applied  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man. 


As  the  contents  of  a  very  large  number  of  mounds  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  one  after  another' here 
laid  before  the  reader,  he  feels  a  growing  interest  in 
these  pre-historic  millions.  He  looks  back  to  his 
brother  man  of  the  far-off  era  when  the  mammoth 
was  upon  the  earth,  much  as  he  looks  across  wide 
continents  and  broad  expanse  of  waters  to  some 
strange  race  inhabiting  a  distant  clime.  All  are  of 
"  one  blood,"  however  far  removed  by  time  or  dis- 
tance. 

Dinsmore*s  Graded  Spelling  Blanks.  Far 
Written  Spelling.  National  Series.  Three  Num- 
bers. New  York  :  Potter,  Ainsworth  &*  Co. 
This  series  of  spelling  blanks  has  been  received 
with  much  favor.  No.  I,  containing  three  columns 
to  the  page,  is  designed  only  for  written  spelling  and 
the  correction  of  misspelled  words.  No.  2,  with  two 
columns  to  page,  for  written  spelling,  defining  and 
correcting,  with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capitals 
and  in  punctuation.  No.  3,  an  open  page,  for  written 
spelling,  defining,  sentence  writing  and  correcting, 
with  drills  continued  in  the  use  of  capital  letters  and 
punctuation  marks.  A  fine  grade  of  paper  is  used  in 
the  several  books,  and  they  are  bound  with  neat  and 
attractive  cover. 

Ellsworth  Reversible  Writing  Books.  Six 
Numbers.  New  Copies,  Graded  according  to  the 
New  York  City  Course  of  Study.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Ellsworth  System  of  Penmanship  and 
Book- Keeping.  New  York:  H.  W.  Ellsworth, 
Publisher,  American  News  Company,  General 
Trade  Agents, 

The  publisher  makes  definite  claim  for  the  follow- 
ing points  of  excellence  in  his  Series  of  Reversible 
Writing  Books,  viz. :  "They  occupy  but  half  the  desk 
room  of  others.  But  one  page  is  exposed  at  a  time. 
Each  page  is  full  size,  lies  fiat  without  fold,  curve  or 
wrinkle.  They  permit  spoiled  or  unwritten  pages  to 
be  removed  without  affecting  the  rest.  Each  book 
has  a  full-p>age  hinged  blotter  attached  to  the  cover 
without  extra  expense  to  the  pupil."  An  examination 
of  the  books  proves  this  an  excellent  business  series, 
with  common-sense  style  of  hand-writing  that  has  not 
the  fault  of  being  "  too  good." 

The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic,  with  Ex- 
amples for  Oral  Practice.  By  E.  P.  Seaver  and 
G.  A,  Walton.  Pp,:  ji6,  Boston:  Wm,  Ware 
3f  Co.     1878. 

There  is  not  much  waste  timber  in  this  book.  It 
seems  to  cover  the  ground  of  arithmetic  in  a  single 
text-book  quite  satisfactorily.  Oral  problems  precede 
those  for  the  slate.  Definitions  and  principles  are 
thoroughly  illustrated  and  explained,  and  the  prob- 
lems are  numerous,  practical,  and  of  every-day  interest. 
Miscellaneous  examples  are  numerous  and  in  great 
variety,  and  each  section  is  followed  by  a  set  of  ques- 
tions for  review.  A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  its 
drill  exercises.  The  Metric  System  has  been  treated 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  suggestive  to  teachers. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Sidney  A,  Norton^ 
Professor  in  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  Pp.:  joo.  Cincinnati:  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  6r*  Co, 

This  work  is  not  intended  as  a  manual  for  reference, 
but  as  a  text-book  for  class-room  use.  Such  phe- 
nomena of  chemistry  have  been  selected  as  represent 
the  leading  principles  of  the  science.  Experiments 
that  can  easily  be  made  by  the  student  are  given  in 
preference  to  those  more  brilliant  or  more  striking, 
which  require  more  expensive  apparatus.  **  The  en- 
gravings   represent   well- fashioned   apparatus,   but;" 
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sa]rsthe  author,  "no  one  should  he  deterred  from 
attempting  an  experiment  hecause  he  has  not  the  exact 
shaped  figure.  Any  drug  store  or  kitchen  will  afford 
bottles  and  tumblers  which  may  be  used  in  place  of 
fiasks  and  beakers.  In  some  way  the  experiments 
ought  to  be  tried.  Glass  tubing,  rubber  tubing,  and 
good  corks  are  the  first  requisites,  and  are  easily 
obtainable.  The  most  essential  thing  in  experiment- 
ing is  the  experimenter.  He  should  know  (i)  what 
be  proposes  to  do;  (2)  what  are  the  means  at  his 
coounand;  and  ^3)  how  he  intends  to  use  them.  He 
must  bear  in  mind  that  a  Chinese  fidelity  is  not  required 
—€.  g„  that  one  alkali  may  replace  another,  or  that  cor- 
responding salts  may  be  substituted  one  for  another,  as 
occasion  requires.  Nevertheless  he  must  remember 
that  Chemistry  is  exact  in  her  methods ;  that  careless 
nanipalation  will  not  secure  good  results;  and  that 
saeh  words  as  neutral,  acid,  basic,  excess,  must  not 
be  neglected."  As  regards  nomenclature,  the  author 
has  used  those  names  which  have  become  a  part  of 
oar  language,  with  as  little  change  as  possible.  In 
style  and  make«up,  as  well  as  in  matter  and  arrange- 
ment, the  book  leaves  a  very  favorable  impression. 

Crittenden's  New  Book-keeping  Series.  Printed 
in  Colors.     Heyal   Octavo.     New  Single  Entry, 
Pp.:  1^2,     Price ^  75  cents.    Also  an  Inductive  and 
Practical  Treatise  on  Book-keeping  by  Single  and 
Double  Entry.     Pp.:  ig2.     Price,  <$i.2S.     Phila- 
delphia :     fV.  S.  Fortescue  <&•  Co. 
These  text  books  are  both  by  Samuel  W.  Critten- 
den, Consulting  Accountant,  and   for  many  years 
principal,  of  Crittenden's  Philadelphia   Commercial 
College,    The   first  named  work,  on  Single  Entry, 
contains  five  sets  of  books,  showing  successively  the 
bosioess  of  a  painter  and  glazier,  a  village   retail 
store,  that  of  a  cabinet  maker  with  two  partners  for 
two  years,  that  of  a  farmer,  and  that  of  a  blacksmith. 
The  book  second  named  shows  five  sets  of  books  by 
Sngle,  and  six  sets  by  Double  Entry.    For  each  of 
these  a  full  and  minute  history  of  the  business  is 
{iven,  from  which  the  student  is  to  make  his  entries 
aided  by  accompanying  instructions.    These  books 
*'  mean  business,"  and  will  commend  themselves  at 
once  to  teachers  who  have  to  do  with  Book- keeping. 

Syllabus  of  Lectuees  in  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy. •  By  T.  B.  Stowell,  A.  M.  Syracuse,  N  Y.: 
Davis,  Bardeen  df  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book  was  published  for  the  students  of 
the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland, 
New  York.  All  the  even  pages  present  briefly  the 
topics  treated  in  the  lecture  course,  while  the  odd 
pages  are  blank,  affording  space  for  notes  by  the  stu- 
dent. The  author  was  a  pupil  of  Agassiz  and  is  a 
sncccssful  teacher  of  Physiology.  The  book  will  be 
of  great  use  to  all  who  give  instruction  in  this  branch 
of  science,  as  well  as  to  students. 

Year-Book  of  Education  for  1878.    Edited  by 

Henry  Kiddle  and  Alexander  y.  Schem.  Pp.:  420. 

Price :  Paper  cover,  $1.2^ ;   Cloth,  $2.00,    New 

York:  E.  Steiger,  Publisher. 

This  important  work  is  a  continuation  of,  and  sim- 
ilar in  style  to,  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Education  "  issued 
last  year,  and  already  widely  adopted  as  a  standard 
edncational  authority.  There  is  necessarily,  during 
eadi  successive  year,  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
fresh  material,  the  addition  of  which  in  the  form  of  a 
year-book  serves  to  complete  the  main  work,  and  to 
show,  also,  when  compared  with  the  Cyclopaedia  itself, 
the  progress  made  through  each  succeedmg  year  in 
«ch  department  treated.     The  "Year-Book"  may, 


therefore,  be  expected  to  present  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  of  equal  interest  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  "Cyclopoedia;"  since  it  is  the  living 
questions  and  issues  of  the  present  which,  in  educa- 
tional matters  especially,  attract  and  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  The  contents  of  the  **  Year- Book 
of  Education  for  1878''  embrace  the  following: — 
Original  articles  on  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1877;  statistical  tables,  chiefly  compiled 
from  information  recently  received ;  reviews  arid  no- 
tices of  recent  educational  publications;  a  list  of 
collegiate,  denominational,  special,  and  private  edu- 
cational institutions ;  a  classified  descriptive  catalogue 
of  American,  British,  German,  French,  and  other  for- 
eign publications  on  education  and  general  philology, 
together  with  works  of  reference,  teachers'  hand- 
books, etc. — exclusive  of  text-books;  select  lists  of 
educational  publications,  etc.,  arranged  by  the  pub- 
lishers themselves,  together  with  a  complete  alpha- 
betical subject-index  of  all  the  books  and  other  arti- 
cles enumerated  therein.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  the  scope  of  the  "Year-Book"  is  as  com- 
prehensive as  that  of  the  "  Cyclopaedia,"  though,  of 
course,  without  the  same  attempt  at  exhaustiveness; 
and  it  is  believed  by  the  publisher  that  a  work  de- 
voted to  the  record  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
this  interesting  field  of  knowledge  and  effort,  both  in 
this  country  and  among  all  the  important  nations  of 
the  world,  will  not  only  prove  attractive,  but  will 
m^et  an  actual  want — filling  a  vacant  place  in  the  ed- 
ucational literature  of  every  English-speaking  people. 

The  American  Naturalist,  for  July.  McCalla 
<y  Stavely,  23'r-g  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 
The  present  number  fully  sustains  the  reputation 
which  diis  magazine  has  established.  It  opens  with 
an  interesting  article  on  the  Diamond,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  readable  one  on  "The  Mound- 
making  Ants  of  the  Alleghanies."  Under  the  head  of 
"Recent  Literature,"  in  a  notice  of  the  "Report 
of  the  President,"  there  is  a  severe  criticism  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
m  Philadelphia,  from  which  it  appears,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  that  this  ancient  institution  has  degenerated  into 
a  mere  "show  museum,"  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
critic,  instead  of  upholding  the  character  which  it 
formerly  possessed,  of  an  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  original  scientific  research.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
easy  and  pleasant  thing  to  stroll  through  apart- 
ments filled  with  rare  scientific  collections,  staring  at 
them  with  ignorant  and  stupid  wonder;  but  if  the 
reputation  of  the  Academy  is  to  be  maintained,  and 
the  character  of  the  State  as  a  seat  of  scientific  culture 
is  to  be  established,  work  very  different  from  this  will 
have  to  be  done.  Elsewhere  people  who  pretend  to 
scientific  acquirements  are  actively  engaged  in  original 
and  independent  observation ;  and  if  Pennsylvania  is 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  will  have 
to*  contribute  something  more  to  the  general  stock 
than  a  "  show  museum." 

The  Excelsior  School  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  our  last  issue,  announce  their  "Com- 
mon-Sense" Bent  Wood  Desks  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  school  desks.  In  its  bent  wood  and  wrought-iron 
parts,  its  seats  and  backs  solid  and  curved,  thus  obvi- 
ating the  use  of  slats,  and  its  ability  to  withstand 
rough  usage — this  desk  presents  certain  strong  features 
of  excellence  that  invite  careful  examination  and  will 
commend  the  desk  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
school  committees. 
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Accent. — ^Tbe  subject  of  accent  has  been  often 
misunderstood  m  its  practical  application.  The  regu- 
larly returning  accent  of  measure  should  not  usually 
prevail  in  any  very  marked  manner.  Such  an  accent 
belongs  chiefly  to  a  lower  class  of  music*  which  makes 
its  appeal  to  the  mere  external  sense;  it  is  heard,  and 
indeed  is  often  the  only  element,  in  the  music  of  sav- 
age life.  The  march  and  the  dance  are  somewhat 
dependent  upon  it,  though  in  the  higher  department 
of  these  forms  of  music,  it  is  often  designedly  hidden 
by  higher  properties  for  a  short  time,  or  as  long  as 


it  is  safe  to  trust  the  feet  without  it.  A  regular 
drum-bke  recurrence  of  it  in  vocal  music  is  usually  at 
variance  with  good  taste ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  in- 
strumental music  of  a  high  order.  To  the  fact  that 
this  element  is  much  concealed  by  the  organ  is  to  be 
attributed  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  this  noble 
instrument,  and  one  which  renders  it  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  dignity,  solemnity  and  spirituality  of 
divine  worship*  The  rhythmic  accent  which  belongs 
to  phrases,  or  periods,  and  also  the  rhetorical  accent 
or  emphasis  belonging  to  emotion  or  expression,  on 


I  REMEMBER  HOW  MY  CHILDHOOD. 


Arr.  by  Carx.  Matz. 
Mrs.  Edward  Fitzgbsald. 


3es 


1.  I    re-member,  I  remember.  How  my  childhood  fleeted  by;  The  mirth  of  its  De-cember, 

2.  Then  the  bowers,then  the  bowers.  Were  as  blithe  as  blithe  could  be,  And  all  their  radiant  flowers 

3.  Iwasmer-ry,    I  wasmer-ry,  Whenmy  lit-tlelov-erscame,Withalil-y    or  a  cherry. 


And  tho  warmth  of  its  Ju  -  ly ;  On  my  brow,  love,  on  my  brow,  love.  There  are  no  signs  of  care, 
Were      cor  -  o  -  nals  for  me ;  Gems  to-night,  love,  gems  to-night,  love,  Are  gleaming  in  my  hair. 
Or  a    new  -  in  -  vent-ed  game ;  Now  I've  you,  love,  now  I*ve  you,  love.  To  kneel  before  me  there. 


But  my  pleasures  are  not  now,  love,What  childhood's  pleasures  were. 
But  they  are  not  half  so  bright,  love.  As  childhood's  ros  -  es  were 
But  3rou  know  you're  not  so  true,  love.  As  childhood's    lov-  ers  were 


■\ 


I  remember,  I  remember. 


How  my  childhood  fleet-ed  by.    The  mirth  of  its  December,  And  the  warmth  of  its  Ju-  ly. 


the  contrary,  are  of  the  highest  importance;  they 
are,  in  all  cases,  essential  jto  a  tasteful  and  appropriate 
performance,  and  they,  should  never  be  disregarded. 
Hints. — ^As  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  person, 
when  singing,  assume  a  disquieted  and  troubled  coun. 
tenance,  and  by  frowning  or  scowling  indicate  un- 
easiness and  distress,  sometimes  alarming  to  others, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  note  by  way  of  caution 
against  wry  faces  and  sour  looks  while  singing,  or  at 
other  times,  and  to  recommend  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance; for,  as  the  old  saying  is,  «a  pleasant  face 


makes  a  pleasant  voice, "  and,  we  may  add,  does 
much  toward  making  others  happy.  Also,  the  coon- 
plaint  is  often  made  that  the  words  cannot  be  heard, 
or  are  not  carefully  spoken  in  singing;  but  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  one  who  delivers  tones  in  a  careless, 
indifferent,  lifeless  manner,^  should  articulate  or  pro- 
nounce words  in  any  other  way ;  whereas,  if  the  habit 
of  a  careful  utterance  or  emission  of  tones  has  been 
formed,  it  is  almost  sure  that  there  will  be  a  corres- 
ponding attention  to  words.  A  good  delivery  of  the 
tones  is  a  pre-requisite  to  a  good  delivery  oi  words. 
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THE  School  Joubnal.    ^ 

' JD 

"Invaluable  to  the  Teacher,  and  to  all  who 

have  Children  to   Educate,  School  Funds  to 

Disburse,  or  School  Taxes  to  Pay." 

1^      How  can  any  Teacher  or  School  Director  jy 

aflbrd  to  be  without  an  Educational  Journal? 


USEFUL  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS-GOOD  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

4^  DOBS  YOUB  BOARD  8UB8CRIBB  FOR  THB  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  f'^lL 

TO  THB  SCHOOL  BOARD.— Tlie  number  of  Boards  of  Directors  on  our  subscription  list  in 
all  parts  of  tbe  State  is  steadily  increasing.  May  we  not  hope  that  this  increase  will  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  interest  in  education  everywhere  manifested  ?  It  is  believed  that  the  schools  of  every 
district  would  be  greatly  benefited  were  The  Journal  generally  received  by  the  members  of  School 
Boards.  Every  Director  ought,  therefore  to  take  a  copy  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  under  his 
charge ;  and  the  Law  seems  to  contemplate  this  in  making  provision  for  allowing  Boards  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  Copy  for  E^ch  Member  out  of  the  funds  of  their  respective  districts.  Directors  need  the 
information  concerning  school  matters  whidi  it  contains ;  and,  besides,  its  cost  to  a  district  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  gratuitous  service  rendered  by  its  school  officers.  The  ^School  Law  and 
Decisions,"  page  151,  contains  the  following  paragraph : 

49'**Bach  Board  has  the  right  to  iubacrib«  for  one  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  each 
member,  at  the  cost  of  the  district,  as  a  means  of  information  In  relation  to  the  duties  oitheir  office  and 
tbe  genera]  condition  and  operations  of  the  system  in  other  parts  of  the  State.'* 

>VH AT  DIRECTORS  SAY.— >•  Larsest  of  the  EduoaUonal  Monthlies**— "Handsomest  and  best**— 
**  A  fixture  in  oar  arrangements'*—'*  We  find  it  indtopensable"— "  Cannot  think  of  being  without  It"— **The  longer  we 
take  it  tbe  better  we  like  It"—"  Can't  keep  house  without  It"—"  Should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  Teacher  and  Director 
In  the  State^*— " We  most  heartllv  endorse  It"—"  Most  valuable  to  Bchool  officers  as  well  as  teachers'*-"  The  new  mem- 
ben  as  desirooa  of  having  It  as  the  old"—"  Have  taken  It  ft>r  ten  yeais^are  unanimous  In  fhvor  of  continuing  a  Lscrlp- 
Itoa"— "If  Directors  knew  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  readlnglt,  no  Board  would  be  without  Turn  Joubnaju* ' 

"  Invaluable  to  all  who  have  School  Funds  to  Disburse  or  School  Taxes  to  Pay.*' 

Fun  Official  and  Editorial  Departments  each  month.  Four  hundred  royal  octavo  pages.  Choice  School  Song  or  School 
Hymn  in  each  number.  Lists  of  Examination  Questions  given  frequently.  Subscription  rate,  S1.60.  Tc  Boards  4(fDireC' 
t&rt :  Fw€  t0pu*  X  year,  17.00.  Remit  aunounts  of  Three  Dollart  or  over  by  Ohedc,  Money  Order,  or  Roistered  Letter. 
Tbe  fee  in  tbe  latter  case  ( 10  Ctnte)  may  be  deducted  from  amount  to  be  remitted.  Receipt  is  alwa^  senL  Thb  Jouknal 
is  mailed  promptly.  Address,  J.  P.  WICKER8HAM  ft  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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i^  Will  the  Secretary  please  present  this  Note  at  an  Earlv  Meeting  of  the  School  Board,  t 
Directors  may  consider  and  act  upon  the  matter  of  Subscription  for  The  Pennsylvania  School  J 


that  the 
ournal  ? 
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The  Scmck^l  Ioabd. 

The  Most  Responsible  Position  to  be  filled 
by  Popular  Election  in  any  District  is  that  of 
School  Director.  Districts  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  progressive  School  Directors,  always  have 

the  Best  Teachers  and  the  Best  Schools. 


\ 


SM 


reenfea^'s 


at^emaHeafMeries 


Cheap  and  Comprehensive, 

Practical  and  Complete. 

Built  up  and  perfected  as  demanded  by  educational  progress,  it  has  constantly  baffled  competition, 
and  acquired  a  popularity  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  so  as  to  become  ft 

ITATZOITAZi  STAITDARD. 

This  Series  is  used  in  seven  Oties  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  in  a  large  number  of  Towns  in  the 
Central,  Middle  and  Western  States.  Among  other  places  are  the  following  Qties,  which  (in  whole  or 
part)  use  them  in  their  Public  Schools ; 

CITY  of  Jersey  City, 
New  britain, 
Chicopee, 
Boston, 
Chelsea, 
Belfast, 
Augusta, 
Concord, 
Long  I  si.  City, 
Hoboken, 
Woonsocket, 
Manchester. 


CITY  of  New  York, 

CITY  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Fall  River, 

Newark, 

Haverhill, 

Somerville, 

Portland, 

Norwalk, 

Nashua, 

Pittsfield, 

Burlington, 

Salem, 

Paterson, 

Gloucester, 

Elizabeth, 

Pottsville, 

Norwich, 

Biddeford, 

Northampton, 

Allentown, 

Newburyport, 

Yonkers, 

Portsmouth 

Atlantic  City. 

These  Books  are  the  Standard  in  nxany  of  the  Counties  of  Pennsylvania ; 
and  have  just  been  re-adopted  for  the  Schools  of  Z«ehigh  County. 

THREE  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  NOW  USE  THEM  IN  WHOLE  OR  PART. 


THS  A  TTS/fT/OJf  OF  TRACHiXS  B  CALLED  TO  THB  FOLLOWWG  tlSW  BOOKS:      ' 

FAHKEH'S  EZERCZSES  IN  ENaZJSH  COMPOSmON, 

aHiBSBT'S  GHADED  SPEI^IiEB,  s«it«ie«.  to  ^1^^^  F.»ing. 
aSBBlTLBAF'S  ICAIHTAL  OF  nTTBLLSCTTTAL  ASZTHICETZC. 


Descriptive Cntaloffaest  wltli  prleee«  fomlelied  on  Applleailon*   CTorreepondeDee  eollclied. 

ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHERS, 


ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO., 


ITO.SS 


^OR  THEIR  AGENTS- 


142  &  144  Qrand  St.,  New  "STork. 


a  S.  BBBDB, 
Western  Agent,  Keokuk,  Iowa, 


«Ei- 


i 


ISS  Leli  A 1.  Fatbidge. 

A  Graduate  of  the  Framingham,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School ;  Dr,  Dio  Lewis's  Physical  In- 
stitute, Boston,  Mass.;  and  Miss  Burritt's  Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  rhil- 
adelphia,  will  make  engagements,  during  the  coming  season,  as 

|iistniebr  ai  |iisH(ute8^  an^  as  Eee(urer  anb  j^eaber 


AT 


Svening  Entertaixunents  of  County  Institutes,  Lyceums,  or 


SUBJECTS  OF  LECTURES. 

Ve  Gills :  A  Protest— We  Qirls :  An  Outlook,-"Pover  BeliiiLd  the  Throne. 

WfacB  it  is  desired  that  the  Entertainment  shall  consist  only  of  Readings  and  Recitations,  a  favorite  programme  will  embrace 
Miscellaneous  Readings  in  Prose  and  Verse,  closing,  with  an  original  humorous  recital,  entitled  "  The  Commencement  Exer- 
cises of  The  Ompompanoosuc  Academy.'' 

FAMTTiTAH  PIjATFORM  TAI«KS,  as  may  be  desired,  ou  Reading,  Elocution  and 
I^aii^a^e  reasons ;  Physiology,  Hyg^lene,  and  Physical  Culture;  Fr«hel's  Kinderg^arten 
Method  of  Training;  Manners  and  Morals,  and  School  Discipline;  Methods  of  Arousing^  In- 
terest in  School  Work ;  Primary  liOssons  in  Geog^raphy  and  History ;  and  Oliject  liCssons  in 
Astronomy  and  Botany. 

OCCASIOlTAIi  HE ADIiraS,  as  may  he  desired,  for  Entertainment  rather  than  Class 
Instruction,  enllTening  the  Routine  Work  of  the  Sessions,  when  Interest  Fiaes  and  Variety 
is  Needed,  with  FaTorite  Selections  from  Prose  and  Poetry,  Character  Sketches,  Humor» 
Sentiment,  and  Pathos*    Also,  Elocutionary  Drill  or  Gymnastic  Exercises* 

For  Circular  with  References,  etc.,  and  for  Terms  as  Institute  Instructor,  Reader  or  Lecturer,— service  being  rendeied,  as 

desired,  in  all  three  directions  at  the  same  Institute,  address, 

Miss  I*.  E.  PATRIPq-E,  ^^th.  and  Haverford  Stg.,  Wegt  Ptdladalpmsu 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837.' 

Saperior  Bella  of  Cmnur  and  71n,lDODntod 

witb  th«  best  Roteay  6anging$,  for  CkvrcHta, 

Schoola,  Farms,  Factwrtu,  Cowrt-kouMtM.  Firm 

Alanu,  Tower  GtockB,  eto.  FyMy  WnrraiU^d, 

IllQstrated  Guutlocae  sent  Vroe. 

YAHouxsy  4  TiPT,  102  K.  2d  Sl.  CiocinnaU. 

Oral  and  "Written  Combined. 


•positively  the  Cheapest  and  the  pest  JIow  in  the  JViarket. 


erics  o^  jj^ri^meKcs^ 


COMPLJBTE  TS  T'TTO  BOOKS* 

Do  not  Change   Until  You  Have  Exa^nined  Them. 

RAUB'S  ELEMENTARY,  pp.  164.      -     Exchange  24  Cts.,  Introduction  30  Cis. 
RAUB'S  COMPLETE,  pp.  333.     •     -    -   Exchange  40  Cts.,  Introduction  50  Cts. 

These  Arithmetics  are  logical,  systematic  and  natural  in  their  development,  and  just  what  active,  practical 
and  progressive  teachers  want. 

The  examples  throughout  are  of  a  practical  every  day  character,  such  as  farmers,  business  men,  and  others 
have  to  deal  with. 

Mental  or  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  combined  in  the  same  book.  The  pupils  are  trained  to  think,  by 
having  them  give  their  own  explanations  of  the  solutions  in  many  cases,  and  also  by  requiring  them  frequently  to 
find  their  own  rules. 

Teachers  and  Directors  are  requested  not  to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  any  Arithmetic  for  use  during  the 
next  school  year  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  books  and  comparing  them  with  any 
others  published. 

These  books  are  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  wherever  they  are  used,  and  are  highly  recommended  by 
prominent  educators  and  tlie  press  throughout  the  country. 

^^^  Sample  copies  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  the  exchange  price.  For  any  further  infurmaiion  in  ref 
erence  to  Introduction  and  Exchange^  please  address — 

PQRIER  &  GOMES.  School  Book  Publishers, 

Or.  J.  M.  Stradling,  Gen'l  Agent.  822  Chestaut  St,  Philadelphia- 


\  ''  Every  Live  Teadier  Shonld  Examine  these  Ghrammars." 


Language  Lessons— Grammar— Composition. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Two  Books  Only, 


rabeb  jj^essons  in  ^n^tis^^   ff  ^^^^  ||essons  in  ^ngfis^ 


16a  pages,  x6mo.    Bound  in  Cloth.  280  pages,  z6mo.    Bound  in  Cloth. 

— BY — 

ALONZO  REED,  A.  M.,     .  and  BRAINERD  KELLOGG,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  English  Grammar  in  the  Brooklyn  CoUegi'  Professor  0/ English  Language  and  Literature  in  Brook- 

ate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  lyn  Collegiate  aiul  Polytechnic  Institute, 


T-W^ELVE    POIUTS 

Wherein  we  Claim  tliese  Works  to  Ezoel. 

JPton. — The  science  of  the  language  is  made  tributary  to  the  art  of  expression.  Every  principle  is  fixed 
in  memory  and  in  practice  by  an  exhaustive  drill  in  composing  sentences,  arranging  and  re^arranging  their 
parts,  contracting,  expanding,  punctuating  and  criticising  them.  There  is  thus  given  a  complete  course  in 
technical  Grammar  and  Composition,  more  thorough  and  attractive  than  if  each  subject  were  treated  separately. 

Granitnar  and  Composition  Taught  TogetFier, — We  claim  that  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion can  be  better  and  more  economically  taught  together  than  separately,  that  each  helps  the  other,  and  fur- 
nishes the  occasion  to  leach  the  other ;  and  that  both  can  be  taught  together  in  the  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  either  alone. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Only  Two  JBooks.  —The  two  books  completely  cover  the  ground  o^ 
Grammar  and  Composition,  from  the  time  the  scholar  usually  begins  the  subject  until  it  is  finished  in  the 
High  School  or  Academy. 

Jidethod, — The  authors*  method  in  teaching  these  books  is  as  follows:  (1)  The  principles  are  presented 
inductively  in  the  "  Hints  for  Oral  Instruction."  (2)  This  instruction  is  carefully  gathered  up  in  brief  defi- 
nitions for  the  pupil  to  memorize.  (3)  A  variety  of  exercises  in  Analysis,  Parsing  and  Composition  is  given, 
which  impress  the  principles  on  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  compel  him  to  understand  them. 

"  Authors — Practical  Teacliers* — The  books  were  prepared  by  men  who  have  made  a  life-work 
of  teaching  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  both  of  them  occupy  high  positions  in  their  profession. 

Grading* — No  pains  have  been  spared  in  grading  the  books  so  as  to  afford  the  least  possible  diflSculty 
to  the  young  student.  This  is  very  important,  and  could  scarcely  be  accomplished  by  any  who  are  not  prac- 
tical teachers. 

Definitions, — The  definitions,  principles  and  rules  are  stated  in  the  same  language  in  both  books,  and 
cannot  be  excelled. 

Jtfodels  for  J^arsilig, — The  models  for  parsing  are  simple,  original,  and  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

System  of  JDiagratns, — The  system  of  diagrams,  although  it  forms  no  vital  part  of  the  work,  is  the 
best  extant. 

Sentences  for  Analysis, — The  sentences  for  analysis  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  are 
of  unusual  excellence, 

Questiofis  and  Reviews, — There  is  a  more  thorough  system  of  questions  and  reviews  than  in  any 
other  works  of  the  kind. 

Cheapness* — In  introducing  these  books  there  is  a  great  saving  of  money,  as  the  prices  for  first  intro- 
duction and  for  subsequent  use  are  very  low. 


TEBMS  FOR  INTRODTTCTZOIT. 


Graded  Jjessons  in  English. 

For  Introduction,       30  eta. 

For  Introduction,  when  any  book  in  use  on  the 

same  subject  is  given  in  Exchange.     .    .    aa  cts. 


Jligher  Jjessons  in  English. 

For  Introduction, 50  eta. 

For   Introduction,  when  any  book  of  similar 

grade  in  use  is  given  in  Exchange,      .     .    36  cts. 

Books  ordered  for  introduction  will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  at  above-named 
prices.  Sample  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  to  Teachers  or 
School  Officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  price.     Address  ^ 

CIjARK  &  Mii'TlTAHB,  Publishers, 

,    F.  0.  Box  1619.  5  Barclay  Street,  New  Torb. 


V41-/  a 


The  Pest  Standard  School  Pocks, 


S 


HE  ONLY  MEDAL  FOR  SCHOOL  COPY  BOOKS  WAS  AWARDED 

BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENTENNIAL   COMMISSION    AT 
PHILADELPHIA,  1876, 

TO  the: 


PAYSON.  DUNTQN  &  SCBIBHEB'S 

COPY  BOOKS. 


Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner*s  Copy  Books,  12  Nos.  per  dozen $x  la 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Primary  Tracing  Books,  Nos.  z  and  a,  per  dozen 80 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Primary  Short  Course,  Nos.  ij,  3,  4  and  5,  per  dozen 80 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Manual  of  Penmanship 84 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Mounted  Tablets,  per  set,  6  Nos a  25 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Sheet  Tablets,  **  «       150 


Qerxnan  Copy  Books.    Just  Issued. 

Payson's  German  Copy  Books  — $  Nos.,  per  doz^..,\    8o| 

Book-Keeping. 

Introduction.  Ex. 
Hanaford  &  Payson's  Single-Entry  Book-Keeping.... 

Blanks  for  same,  four  in  set 

Hanaford  &   Payson's   Double    and   Smgle-Entry 

Book-Keeping 

Blanks  for  the  same,  four  in  set, 

Key  to  Book-Keeptng. 

Potter  &    Hammond's    Single   and   Double-Entry 

Book-Keeping 

Blanks  for  same 

Poner  and  Hammond's  High-School  Book-Keeping. 

Blanks  ibr  same 

Key  to  Common  and  High-School  Edition 


50 
30 

00 

50 
30 

80 
55 

85 
80 

40 


40 


75 


60 
65 


BartliolomeT;7'8  Industrial  Drawingr^ 


if 
it 


60 
60 
60 
60 

35 


Free  Hand  Series,  Nos.  x,  a,  3i  4r  5  ^^ ^r  P^r  dozen.. 
Geometric  Series.  Nos.  7  and  8, 
Model  and  Object,  No.  g. 
Perspective,  No.  zo^ 

Teacner's  Manual  or  Guide  to  above 

Primary  Drawing  Cards,  Nos.  x,  a  and  3,  ao  lessons 

each,  per  dozen t  60 

Primary  Writing-Cards,  No.  4,1  set  of  9  lessons,  per 

dozen.. •• 80 

Guide  to  Drawing  Cards,  Nos.  i  and  a 55 

Guide  to  Drawing-Cards,  No.  3 34 

The  most  comprehensive,  practical,  and  beautiful  Series  yet 
pabli^ied. 

Me  Vicar's  Spellins:  Blanks. 

American  Spelling  Blank,  retail  price  5  cts.,  per  doz. 
No.  I.  Wonis,  per  dozen 


•  •«  «•••••••««••• •« 


■••••■•• 


No.  a.  Words  and  Definitions,  per  dozen 

No.  3,  Words.  Definitions,  and  Sentences,  per  doz... 

A  Blotter  is  furniihed  with  each  Book 


40 
80 
80 
80 


DinsxQore's  "Writing:  Blanks,  for 


"Written  Spelling:. 

New  Elementary,  retail  price  5  cui.,  per  doxcn 

No.  1,  Blanks  for  written  spelling,  and  correcting 
mis-spelled  words,  per  dozen 

No.  a,  Blanks  for  written  spelling,  defining  and  cor* 
lecting,  with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capital 
letters  and  punctuation,  per  doz 

No.  ^  Blanks  for  written  spelling,  defining,  sentence 
writing  and  correcting,  with  practical  drills  in  the 
use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation,  per  dozen... 

A  Blotter  is  furnished  with  each  Book. 


401 
80 

80 

80 


40 
40 

40 

40 1 


Qreene's  Qraded  Zianguag:e  Blanks, 

Just  Issued. 

Intro.  Ex. 
No.  X.  Easy  Lessons  in  Expressing  Thought,  per  doz. 
No.  a.  Easy  Lessons  in  Combining  Thoughts,    '* 
No.  3,  Easy  Lessons   in    Developing  Distinctions, 

per  dozen 

No.  4,  Elasy  Leuons  in  Distinguishing  Forms,  per- 

dozen 

Qreene's  Qraded  Qrammar  Blanks, 

ITew, 

No.  X,  Orthography  and  Etymology,  per  doz. 
No.  a.  Syntax,  per  dozen., 
No.  3,  Parsing, 
No.  4,  Analysis, 


(t 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Patterson's  Conxplete  Composition 
Book,  in  Four  ITumbers. 


No.  1 ,  Quarto,  36  pages,  flexible  cover,  per  dozen. 
No.  a.        "      60    "        board        »' 
No.  3,        "      84    "        bound  in  cloth, 
No.  4, 


i( 


X  ao 
a  00 
a  80 


X08  pp.  extra  cloth,leather  boards,doz.i4  00 


Holfe  &  GrilletTs  Cambridge  Course  of 

Physics. 

Natural  Philosophy,  405  pages .' 

Chemistry,  499  pages 

Astronomy,  Star  Maps,  383  pages 

Hand-Book,  Philosophy,  (short  course,)  338  pages... 

Hand-Book,  Chemistry,  ao9  pages 

Hand-Book,  Astoronmy,  with  17  Star  Maps  8x7  pp. 

Hanson's  Latin. 

Latin  Prose,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary..... 

Latin  Poetry 

Ovid  and  Viivil,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary. 

Csesar,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary 

Cicero,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary 

Crosby's  Qreek. 

Greek  Grammar 

Compendiuus\  Greek  Grammar. 

Greek  Lessons ^ 

Greek  Tables 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  seven  Books  with  notes  and 

complete  Lexicon 

First  four  Books  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  fiill  and 

complete  Lexicon,Just  issued 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Text  only,  new  plates 

Lexicon  to  Anabasis 

Lexicon  and  Notes  to  the  Anabasis.. 

Sentential  Afudysis 


34 
34 

n 

85 
07 


00 
00 
34 

»7 
«7 


«  34 
X  00 

67 

X  50 

»  34 
85 

67 

85 
xo 


00 
00 
00 

65 
65 
85 


so 
SO 
00 

90 
90 


oo 

75 

5« 


»  X5 

X  00 
65 


Speciinen  copies  for  examination^  with  a  view   to  introduction^  will  be  sent^  on  receipt  of 
price  and  twenty  per  cent,  additional  to  pay  postage. 


J 


Catalogues  and  circulars  sent  free  on  application.     Correspondence  solicited. 

POTTER,  azits'^orte;  &  CO., 

26  Wasluagrton  Street,  Chicago.  36  ft  37  Park  Place,  ITew  York.  ^ 


1^9.  •nROTbTPTRT^'n  SmJ-B-ET    BOfl'm'M' 


Jlc.lectic  Series. 

2STev7  Books. 


A  Single  Sample  Copy  fbr  Examinaticu  with 
a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  l)e  sent,  post- 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  annexed. 

Price  Iiist  and  I>escrlptiTe  Circulars  to  any 
address  on  application* 


Sample  Copy. 

Harvey's  Graded  School  Speller,   (Just  Published) 
With  a  iamiliar  system  of  Diaeriiical  Harks.  ISmo., 

152  pp.    Illustrated.      -------  J0.15 

Bartholomew's  Graded  Lessons  in  Latin,  (Just  Pub- 
lished.)   12mo.,  150  pp.      ------  .65 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Gnunmar,  -----  .75 

Bartholomew's  Caesar,       -------  ,75 

Bullet's  First  Lessons  in  French,  -    -    .     -    -  .43 

Buffet's  French  Method,  Parts,!  end  U,  each,    -    -  .60 

Buffet's  Complete  French  Method,  (Parts  I  and  11),  .95 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,    -----  .90 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physics,      -----  .65 

Thalheimer's  General  History,  ------  1.00 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,      -    -    -    -  .85 

Kiddle's  How  To  Teach,      -------  1.00 

Payne's  School  Supervision,  ------  1.00 

Ray's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,      -----  .18 

Ray's  New  Intellectual  Arithmetic,    -    -    -  .  -  .21 

Ray's  New  Practical  Arithmetic,    -----  .42 

PUBLISHED  BT 

VAIT  ANTl^EHF,  BHAQQ  &  CO., 
Cincinnati  and  ZTew  Tork. 


«^%ei  M.Ul-ilO  as  At:,  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND 
■  ^Q 1^  Lessons  for  liP  1  U     Conservatoryt 

iw^HB  ^^  Music  Hall ;  the  largest  music  school  in  the 
world.  Open  all  the  year.  76  eminent  professors.  18«000 
students  since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  craduates. 
For  prospectus,  address  £.  'i'ouRjBB,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


n:ew  jenglanj> 

MUSICAL 

BVBBAV. 


Furnishes  and  fills  situ.itions. 
Address  E.  TOURJEE, 
Music  Hall,  Boston. 


T  EHIGH  UNIVERSITY.— Tuition  Free. 

1  J  Civil,  Mbchanicai.  and  Mining  Enginbbring  ;  Chem- 
istry and  Mbtallurgv;  Full  Classical  Iksthuction; 
French  and  German;  Ekgush  Literature;  Interna- 
tional and  Constitutional  Law  ;  Psychology  and  Chris- 
tian Evidences. 
For  Registers  address 

BEV.  JOHN  U.  LS AVITT,  D.D.,  President, 

5^  Betbleliem,  Penna.- 


y.  DENNISON, 

SvptrinUndsnt, 


^:l:^/i»^.l«^' 


NOTIOK   TO 

Teacliers  and  Scliool  Directors. 


GiPAPP  JIousp, 

Comer  ol  Chestnut  and  Kintln  Streets, 
$3.00.      PHILADELPHIA.      $3.00 

Dear  Sir  :— We  have  lowered  our  rates  to  THREE  DOL- 
LARS PER  DAY,  to  meet  the  stringency  of  the  times.  In 
every  respect  the  Girard  House  will  be  kept  up  to  the  old 
standard.  We  earnestly  ask-thc  public  to  susuin  us  m  keep- 
ing a  First-Class  House  at  reduced  prices. 


Pro  Bono  Pul>Hco:  For  the  public  good, 

12  Piuribus  Uuum  :  One  formed  from  many, 
Multum  ill  Parvo :  Much  in  little  space, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra:  Nothing  goes  beyond^ 


eversifife  Mriting  Koo^Se 


New  Form,  Kew  Ideas,  Kew  Features^  Kew 
Adaptations,  New  Copies,  New  Depart- 
ure, and  New  Developments* 

The  Reversible  Writing  Books  are  now  used  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  Hoboken,  N,J.,  Easion,  Pa.,  tjis- 
abeih,  N.  J.,  Owego,  N.  Y..  TJtica.  N.  Y.,  Augusu,  Ga., 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  &c.,  &c. 

49-  Adopted  in  Pittsburgh,  May  14, 1878,  by  the  Cc». 
tral  board  of  £UiucatIon. 

RBVBHSIBIiB  IS  THB  /WOZOD 

TO   OKDBK  BY,  AND 


Of  Writing  Books  best  suited  to  your  Schools. 

£llswortta's  BeYcrsible  Writing  Books 

OpeQ  a  new  field  to  hapless  boys  and  girls,  heretofore  doomed 
to  use  the  old  dyspeptic  form  ol  Copy  Book  day  after  day,  term 
after  term,  and  year  after  year.  Their  advent  is  hailed  with 
joy  by  all  live  pupils  and  teachers.  Parties  able  to  control  tlie 
use  of  Writing  Books  should  address 

B.  IXT.  ESbLSlXrORTB,  PobUsher 

80  A  41  Cliambers  Street, 

Care  of  The  American  News  Co., General  Trade 
Agents,  New  York. 


N.  B.^Sendfor  the  tied.  White  and  Blue  Circular,  "EUs- 
■th't  Euetitial  Guide  tePenvianship^*  and  "  Reih 


worth 

Writing  Uiart,^'  ready  July  \st 


ReversHie 
la-H 


This  book  needs  no  endorsement*— Dr.  Palmer. 


AGENTS  WANTED  F 

VOB  R 


NE"W"  BOOKS.     M 


PA 


TO 


In  this  new  volume  the  Popular  author  of  Night  Scenbs  in 
THE  Bible  portrays  with  vivid'and  thrilling  force  and  eloquence 
the  events  of  Sacred  Tiuth,  and  adds  fresh  testimony  10  the 
beauty,  pathos  and  sublimity  of  the  Stories  of  the  Bible. 
Agents  will  find  this  Book  with  its  sparkling  thoughts,  glowing 
style,  beautiful  Engravings,  and  rich  bindings,  the  best  in  the 
market.    Terma  Liberal.    Circulars  Free.    Address     8.3 

J.  €•  MoCURBY  &  CO.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


blackboard  grasers, 

e  fovett^  B^«^™S  1^*^*'' 

$1.50  per  Dozexi, 

IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 


3-b 


Manager. 


Erasers  have  heretofore  been  kept  out  of  the  District  School 
on  accotmt  of  the  luRh  price  of  those  offered.  The  fact  thai 
50,000  of  the  N«»VOtly  have  nlrandv  been  sold  proves  that  we 
have  supplied  a  long  felt  want.    Sena  10  cents  for  sample. 

EXCELSIOR  SCHOOL  rURNITORfi  MANUPACTURINQ  CO., 

McClooB  A  Warron,  NannRorM, 

1003  A.roh  St.,  Phlladelphiii,  Pa. 


Jhe  Jlormal  Educational  Series  of  Jext-Pooks. 


oyvm 


ov 


1878. 


{mporbnt  ||nnouneemenh 


HKW  AV1> 

HSVZSED 
BOOKJ9* 


The  philosophy  OF  AB1THMETIC> 

8vo.    570  Pases.    $2.25. 

By  EDW-A^RD    BROOKS,   -A..  Mi,  Tli.  D., 

Principal  and  Profesior  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  and  late  Profesaorof  Biatbematica 

of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

In  annonncing  this  elaborate  and  scholarly  work  by  one  of  the  first  Mathematical  instructors  of  our 
coantry,  the  publishers  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  all  who  have  waited  so  anxiously  for  its  ultimate  ap- 
pearance iwll  find  ample  reward  for  the  delay  in  its  present  completeness,  and  in  the  richness  of  its  historical, 
biographical,  and  philosophical  information,  and  in  the  details  of  investigations  and  operations  in  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Japanese  methods  of  calculation,  in  the  Duodecimal  Notation,  the  Metric  System,  etc. 

Jl^  Sent  to  Teachers  for  Examination,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.75. 

DR.  BROOZS'S 

New  Series  of  Mathematical  Text- Books, 

This  Series  of  Mathematical  Text-books  and  Dr.  Brooks's  System  of  Teaching  have  had  a  strong  and 
lasting  influence  upon  the  school  methods  and  school  work  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States.  The  splen- 
did discipline  and  rich  results  thus  secured,  have  won  for  it  a  multitude  of  warm  friends  and  earnest  advo- 
cates  who  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  series  has  been  revised,  and,  as  now  presented  in  new  form,  incorpor- 
ates all  that  is  an  improvement  in  teaching,  and  useful  in  business  practice,  the  latter  fresh  from  the  most 
competent  and  reliable  Houses,  Institutions  and  Corporations. 

Arithmetic  is  arranged  in  two  courses,  which,  though  alike  in  grade,  differ  in  plan.     They  are : 

J.   The  Standard  Course  which  separates  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  and  comprises — 


Int. 


3.  Brooks's  New  Normal  Mental,  .25. 

4.  Brooks's  New  Normal  Written,  .60. 


£x. 

.18. 
.45. 


Int.  Ex. 

1.  Brooks's  Primary,    -    -    -    -    .15.  ^  .12. 

2.  Brooks's  Elementary,     -    -    -  .30.     .25. 

Keys  to  N'o'w  'Written,  f^ixd  to  Normal  Union.,  eaoli,  $1.00. 

Jim  The  TTtlion  Course  which  unites  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  throughout  two  books — 

Int.        Ex. 

1.  Brooks's  Primary  Union,    -    -    -     |  2.  Brooks's  Normal  Union  Arithmetic  .65.     .50. 
Brooks's  Union  Arithmetic  in  two  parts.  Part  2,  and  Part  3,  each,    .35    .28. 

The  **  Standard"  is  a  full  course ;  but  the  "  Union"  is  a  short  coarse.  They  are  therefore  adapted  to 
either  long  or  short  terms  and  to  either  graded  or  ungraded  schools. 

BROOKS'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC,  514  pp.  $L25. 

This  book,  like  the  New  Written  and  the  Union  Arithmetics,  gives  a  beautiful  treatment  of  the  Science  and  a 
varied  and  comprehensive  application  of  business  calculations.  Bills  with  discounts,  Commercial  and  Trade 
discount,  Investments,  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Stocks,  etc..  Promissory  Notes,  Fire  and  Life  In- 
surance, Measurements  of  Lands,  Floors,  Mows,  Cribs,  Cisterns,  Bins,  Walls,  Ceilings,  Roofs,  Excavations, 
Embankments,  etc.  Also,  an  original  development  of  the  business  calculations  of  Building  Associations.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  arithmetical  methods  of  these  wide-spread  institutions  have  been  developed  philo- 
sophically and  published  in  any  text-book  on  Arithmetic. 

Postpaid. 


BROOKS'S  NORMAL  ALGEBRA,  -    $1.10.     KEY,  $1. 

A  perfect  High  and  Normal  School  Book.  Brief  and  clear  in 
discussions,  progressive  in  arrangement,  and  charming  in 
proUems. 


Post-paid. 

BROOKS'S  GEOMETRY  &  TRIG.    -  Sl.lO.    KEY,  $1. 

Original  and  practical  in  plan.    Geometry  mastered  with  one- 
halt  the  time,  space  ana  money  required  by  other  works. 


OTHER.   IPOI'TJXxA.I?.   •WOK.ICS. 


Int.  Ex. 

hwsnith's  Elementary  Gnunmar,  -  -  .80  .22 
hwntith's  English  Granunari  -  -  -  A2  .SI 
Bub's  Nonnal  Spellers, 

Bfte's  Institute  Songs  &  Glee  Book,  Gloth,25  e.,  Boards,85  e. 
Pctanon's  Familiar  Bdenoei 


Westiake's  How  to  Write  Letters,      -    -    -    -  *80 

Wesilake's  Common  School  literature,    -    -    -  #50 

Lloyd's  Literatnre  for  Little  Folks,      -    -    -    -  ,40 

Pelton's  Revised  Outline  Maps,      -    -    -  ner  set,  S25 
Sheppard's  Text-Books  of  the  Gonstitntion. 


"or further  particulars  send  postal  card  or  letter  to  the  publishers.    Address, 

Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  ( 

530  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.     ' 


Malleable  Iron  and  Bont  Wood. 


THE  STANDARDS 

All  Iron  Used 

AJUKunor 

Is  MaUeabla. 

BeDt  Harl  Wool 

NO    CASTINGS 

Bftok  and  Seat 

USE  ?IPE  STEUS. 

Cnrred 

.  7et  Solid. 

■WamuiWd  to  Stand 

NO  SLATS 

ROUGHEST  USAGE 

To  Beusfi  Eiekitj. 

ROUGHEST  BOV 

Send  for  PrhWM. 

Can  Suyect  It  to. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

THTT  THEM. 

&jSiw;  Directors  .■  Exanuit  your  ickoals  bifort  tuying  any  mori  dtshi,  and  set  haw  many  broken  and  usi- 
hss  desk!  you  Kavc.  The  "  COMMON  SENSE"  U  warranttd for  $  yeart,  and -ate  will  send  yau  a  2VEH- 
Deii  if  any  of  them  give   away. 

Pxcelsior  School  pHimiture  ]\Ianufkcturing  Go. 

XoClees  &  Wftrren,  ICanagrers.  1003  Axcb  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A  New  Agent  of  Cue  Aotin?  in  Harmony  -mXh.  Fliysiologioal  Lavs. 

OF   3PECTAT.  OTTESEST 

JO  TPAGppps  AJip  ppoFPSSioji/j.  MPjsr, 


To  ul)  such  we  oflei  a 


ts  Itie  dawnwaid  drifl.     This 


taliier,  and  (bis  wiih  a  prompt- 


(  i>a  combinalion  of  Dure™  and  Nilrc^en,  the  (wo  el< 
1  10  iccdfi  il  TUktr  U  lit  vicaiar  li/t-fniiig  llimen. 


bulBiinileto- 

.  .  .  -  -     -         e,ih.,ofT.S. 

Arihuh,  ihc  wdl-knowii  Amtncan  iulhor.    In  hi>  Home  Magnilne  for  /uLy,  .877,  ht  uy> : 

Bu?»lm«l  fmoilhe  ve,y  beginning  of  out  uh  of  Ihe  Compound  Oiyg=n,  an  impro-initnt  begmn.  TkiTtwita  imif  i/fhytkil 
csiK/arl  and  vitality  Htt/tU  for  ttari.xaA  ihil  llswiy  but  lleadily  Incnued.  Literary  wotkwu  renunnj  a'llhm  a  few  tnonlhl, 
Ikt  mind  vHng'mtlt  a  nn,  P«w,  and  llu  Myfra/n>m  Ike  tlk  una  »/  «-™r,W«,  „wd  t:tk^%llian.     A  Mier  difiili^,  an 

tinbitity  ta  tabe  ^d  on  Ike  Iiajl  exfiomre,  were  €at  tsidts  of  th«  finl  year^B  me  of  tlic  Dew  trealmcnr;  and  ihii  beuefil  hA 
rrnwinej/ermantnt.  As  10  Litenry  work  in  iboe  yeun,  w«  can  only  uy  that  it  has  been  couJUnt  and  eamesl  ;  and  jf  lU  a& 
ceptance  with  the  public  nay  bcngar^du  any  uat  of  ils  quality,  It  Ik  &r  the  beat  work  that  we  hare  done." 

COHPOUITD  OXYGEN  li  adminiilereil  byiinple  LnhalalioD  at  our  office,  or  at  Hufatitufi  i 

OXTOEN  I 
Price  for  ti 


WW  ~ 


EN  HOMBTREATSiEHT.— Thii  can  be  ufelyienlany  diilance  In  a  imari  and  compact  packiBe.  V. 
tW«  naODtllB'  aapplj,  with  inhaling  apparuua  and  full  and  eiplicil  dlRCliau,  tlS.OO.  ^ 

^  I      number  of  leitimoDl^  10  mul  teouikabfe  curd,  will  be  lent  fFse  bj  mnll   to  aU  who  write  to  ui  £1        ' 


p.  ^?Tl''PTOJi  &  GOWANys 


*! 


BUCiilf  lOlikL  PeBMeiiTIOH 


I.  71k^  Introduction  Price  is  the  cost  for  first  use  when  no  book  is  given  in  exchange.  2.  The  Ex' 
change  Price  is  the  cost  for  first  use  when  the  corresponding  old  book  is  given  in  exchange.  3.  Specimen 
Copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  school- 
officers  at  Exchange  price. 


These  Readers,  prepared  by  Supt.  Harris  of  St.  Louis,  Supt  Rickoff.  of  Qeveland,  and  Prof.  Mark 
Bailey,  of  Vale  College,  offer  a  sensible,  simple,  and  systematic  plan  for  teacning  reading.  They  are  charm- 
indy  illustrated,  combine/  £k  m^m^I  ^4^^%*%  ^^  HD^^  A  ^^^  I  the  word,  sentence,  and 
pbonic  methods,  interest  1  X^ppi^  UWU  B  XveaCier  B.  \  the  child  by  simple  stories 
and  lead  him  along  so  skillfully  that,  before  he  realizes  it,  he  is  reading  easy  sentences  at  sight.  The  use  of 
•dipt  letters,  written  sjklUns,  conversations  on  the  selections,  and  language  lessons,  are  among  the  new  fea- 
tures which  must  commend  these  books.  They  are  complete  in 
five  books,  and  will  save  the  cost  of  a  speller,  since  all  the 
new  words  are  ajrannd  for  oral  and  written  exercises.  Be 
sure  and  see  these  books,  if  you  are  progressive,  and  desire 
the  best  readers  for  your  schools. 


FZHS 
SSCOXTX) 


TTTTB,  R-RATITTR. 


Tbcse  books  consist  of  six  numbers.  The  copies  are  upon  slips  which,  by  an  ingenious  patent,  are  ma-^  e 
toraovedown  the  pMe  so  f  ^^^1^^  ^*|  ^^  aifcy>iM»_T^  j>.j>.1m.^  )as  to  cover  up  the  stu- 
dem's  wriUn^,  and  thusi  JMLwCiei  ^^Wpy  "^QQJSB./keep  the  perfect  copy  aU 
vays  before  him.  The  copies  are  a  plain,  business  hand.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  taught  as  object-les- 
sons.   The  analysis  is  greatly  simplified.    Superior  to  all  others  in  every  respect. 

These  Histories,  with  their  beautiful  illustrations,  their  pleasing,  simple  style,  and  their  interesting  stories, 

r,SrbSfaJ?u.  1  Quackenbos's  ECistories.  |  I'sry'I^'V^*^ 

>wth  of  our  country,  and  are  really  a  record  of  manners 


fresh,  with  maps,  showing  the  settlement  andd&egrowth  of 
and  social  life,  literature  and  civilization,  {  TtT tTTfj/TENT. 
lather  than  of  mere  wars  and  conquests.  < 
They  are  well  adapted  for  use  as  Readers.  ( 


Ptry, 


BZSTOK7  OF  THE  'WOXSZiD. 


The  great  fitvor  with  which  Comell's  systematic  course  in  Geography  has  been  received,  is  shown  by  hun- 
dreds of  recommenda-f^N  ^i^^iM%  ^11  ^^  ^^rija.  jural  ■.  ■■  !■  i  ■.jj  )  tious  from  leading 
teachers,  b7  its  im-j  wOZlieii  B  WreOsTSipJllOS. J  mense  sales,  and  by 
dtt  satnfaction  it  has  given,  when  other  Geographies  have  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of^the  school-room.    The 


New  Enriand  edition,  with  its  dear,  accurate, 
and  fiill  Mans  of  all  the  New  England  Sutes, 
its  beautiful  Illustrations,  and  its  well-chosen 
descriptive  matter,  is  invaluable  for  our  schools. 


PRTMA-RT  aBoaxeAFsnr. 


per  set, 


The  first  book,  *'  Lcasons  in  Language,'*  is  a  successful,  ingenious  system  for  securing  fluency  of  expres- 

^SLr^iQ-aackenbos's  Ijang;uage  Series,  i'^^ti^r 

and  interest  in  a  study  heretofore  dry  and  unsatisfactory.    It  teaches    how  to  handle  language   practically. 

T^  Ei«Iish  Grammar  is  simple  and  plain  in  f  Zj  AlTa-ITAGfrS   ZjSSSOKS 

statement,  and   thorough  in  its  treatment  in  J  S2TGfrZiZSS  GML^LMSuCAH 

the  philosophy  of  the  language.    The  Rhet- "j  ZjESSOITS  Z27  COMPOSmOlT 

one  and  Composition  are  unequaled  in  their  (.  C0MF0SITZ02T 
depaitaents. 


This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  clear,  logical,  and  well-graded,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  practical  ex 

S5f-br  JSS^j  Appleton's  Arithmetics.  \  S:„""*^4:t?^'j; 


{Appleton's  Arit]ixnetics.J 

(iven  in  making  out  bills,  the  important  (  SZiE^^2TTAH7  AHZTSMSTZC. 
Bnancial  changes  are  all  recognized,  the  <  PZ^AOTZCAIj 
difiereoce  between  gold  and  currency  is  (  HZGfrBER   AR 
shown;  and  the  difilerent  classes  of  U.  S.  Bonds  are  fully  described. 


HarkacsVs  Series  of  Latin  Books  has  gained  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  eminent  classical  teachers  of 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  '^!¥ CM.v\mvn.j:xcMg^*t^  T  ««^«««%  {^^  l>«cn  introduced  into 
oorly  alt  our  leading  classical  t  eBUMA  AS9eBB  B  XjSI  yUjLa  { institutions  of  every  grade, 
both  school  and  cmlege     The  revised  edition  of  the   Grammar  embraces  die  practical  results  of  the  best 

xholarship,  without  encumbering  its  pages  (  OTTRODIJCTORT  ZjATZ27   SOOS 

vitk  mere  coniectures.    The  Grammar  and  <  ZjATZ2T  QP^^^"^^^"^ 

Readers  in  their  improved  form,  are  thefNiJ'W  ZjATZN*   READER 

best  companion  books  in  the  list  of  preparatory  Latin  publications.    Used  in  over  3000  schools  and  academies. 


1 


Krusi's  Drawing  is   the 

coBfM  published.    It  has  for  « 

sctual  forms  of  nature,leads  the  mind  to 
olMcrve,  trains  the  hand  to  represent, 
*ndis  so  simple  and  scientific  that  it 
can  be  successfully  uug^t  without  the 
*idofcxpertt. 


2». 


STZTTSETZC  SERZE 


do. 


do. 


)  only  complete   g  a  a  d  b  d 
_  •  >  its  oasis  a  knowledge  of  the 

,  4  books,  each 

6  books,  each , 

SERZESv  4  books,  each 
%  4  books,  Nos.  I  and  3. 


Nos.  3  and  4. 
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Couses  In  Mechanical  Drawing,  Textile  Designs,  and  Architecture,  now  ready.  Attention  is  also  called  to  our  leading 
mt4iooks  in  all  departments  of  study,  including  the  Primer  Series,  Quackenbos's,  Amot*s,  and  Deschanel's  Natural  Philoso- 
phies, Lockyer's  Astronomy,  Huxley *s,  Youmaiis*s  and  Comings's  Physiologies,  Morse's  and  Nicholson's  Geologies,  Miss  Yoti- 
ttaos's  Botanies,  courses  ia  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc    List  of  educational  publications  sent  free. 

D.  AJPTUETOTSr  &  CO.,  FublislierB.  ^ 

549  ft  551  Broadway,  IToTur  York.     ^ 


Crittenden's  Jlew  Series  of  Pook-J^eeping. 


B07AI.  ero.    PHUTTED  EtT  COLOBS. 


Single  Eatxy  Edition, 

EleniantaT7,  or  School  Edition, 

EUgh  School  and  College  Edition.  .  -  .  . 
Counting- House  and  Commercial  College  Edition, 
'Warren's  LXanoal  of  Elocntion,       ..... 


*0.7I5 
1.25 

a.oo 

3.60 


ExuniuatloD  Copies  lent  ou  receipt  af  two-tblrda  price, 
J9-9END  FOR  CATALOOUE  OF  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

■W.  S.  POHTESCUE  ft  CO., 

811  Arch.  Street  Philadelphia. 
—THE— 


MAXT'QFACTD'RED  BT  THE 

Easi  Lewisburg  Lumber  $  Manufacturing  Go. 


W 


E  now  bare  Ihc  pleasure  of  oSeriog  for  the  inspection  of  School  Officers  and  ill  interested   in  (he 
purchase  of  School  Fumitore,  a  Desk,  which  combines  all  the  adranlflges  and  improvetnenls,  which 
been  suggested  by  many  ^ears  of  expeiieace  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  School  Furniture, 


For 


STRENGTH,  DURABILITY, 

Comfort, 
NEATNESS  AND  ECONOMY. 


U'b'rivaIjSI) 


or  THE  It&SZBT. 


The  Desk  we  offer  is  no  novelty,  but  is  the  latest  and  most   improved  pattern  of  a  desk  which  we  have 
>een  for  years  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  which  has  everywhere  given  the  highest  satisfaction. 

WE   SHALL  BE   PLBA.SBD  TO   MEET  SCHOOL  BOARDS  DESIRING  TO 
PURCHASE,  WITH  SAMPLES  OF  OUR  FURNITURE. 

Our  Illmlrattti  Circular  and  Priit 

liiunber  and  Msumiacturing  Co.,  Sast  Lewlsbnrg,  Pa. 

Tlie  Iianomster  Soliool  Mottoes. 


'TEESl  MOTTOES /^E  <k  G^lKIl  BIT- R^EEDED  EVIIj^TWSE^t— WILL  SELL  VSE^ETEB  SEED." 

rTHOU  OOD  SEEST  HE. 

-" ii..rdNoo«.WlinCh»rtty(oi  All 
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'  '"iV  Il'Trtii"?  "un'ji«f"i."it" 
Hau..  ofWevsr-TSrough  Ih<  S 
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■  DoRlKbl.  Kava 
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i  Biara.    CalnntSiliu 


ind  Gmn.    Printed  on  Baih  Sid... 

r.ddrBl.iHirKciplaftl.IO.    I'^cv 

through  the  mill..    Fon/.Five 


to  KCore  Ihem  Trom  TOU£h   uug.  ■-  , .  - 

.    Tiny  ipck  for  IhemielTM.    "Try  ih.m,  Ti 

J.  H.  BUTLER  *  CO.,  PhUadelpbia,  Pa. 


^FFHOVEB 


rS|C|H|0|0|LtA|NlrClOlL|L|E|G|EtfrElX[fl-|B|0|0|K|S.] 


published  by  J.  p.  JAfflJiCOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Cutter's  PhyBiologies. 

REVISED  EDITION. 
First  Book  on  Analytical  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

AND    HVGIBNB,   HuMAN    AMD    COMPARATIVB.      By    CALVIN 

CuTTSK,  M.  D.  With  164  Illustrations.  lamo.  196  pp.,  half 
roan.  80  cents. 

Second  Book  on  Analytical  Anatomy,  Physiol- 

OGY,    AND    HVGIENB,    HUMAN    AKO    CoUPARATIVB.       With 

Qucstiomt,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations  for  Analytical  Study 
and  Uni fie -Topical  Review.  By  Calvin  Cutter,  M.  D. 
With  1B6  Illustrations,     lamo.,  309  pp.,  half  roan,  ^1.35. 

New  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiolo^,  and  Hy- 

C1ENE,  Hitman  and  Comparativb     With  Questions,  Dia- 

IraoM,  and  lUustrations  for  Analytic  Study  and  Synthetic 
Leview.    By  Calvin  Cuttrk,  M.  D.    With  330  lilustra- 
tioos.     lamo.,  338  pp.,  half  roan,  $1.50. 

*«*AccompBnied  by  u.  Series  of  Charts. 

Cliauvenet's  Mathematics. 

Elements  of  Creometry«  With  Appendices,  con- 
taining a  Copious  Collection  of  Exercises  for  the  Student, 
and  an  Introauction  to  Modem  Geometry.  By  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Chauvbnbt.    Large  lamo..  cloth,  $1.75. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    New  and 

Revised  Edition.  By  Prof.  Wiluau  Chauvbnbt.  8vo., 
sheep,  ^1.60. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Iieast  Squares ; 

or,  Thb  Application  op  tub  Theory  op  Probabilities 
IN  THE  Combinations  op  Observations.  By  William 
Cbauvbmet.    8vo.,  cloth,  ^1.60. 


An  Anal3rtical  Series  of  Arithmetics,  combining 

MENTAL    AND  WrITTEN    AkITHMRTIC    IN  BACH  BOOK.      By 

Prof.  S.*P.  Sanpord,  Mercer  University,  Georgia.  First 
LesaonE,  Illustrated,  37  cents  ;  Intermediate,  45  cents ; 
Higher,  $uas.    CommoD  School,  80  cents. 

Walker's  Science  of  Wealth. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy.     Embracins^ 

the  Laws  of  Trade,  Currency,  and  Finance.  Condensea 
and  Arranged  for  Popular  Reading  and  Use  as  a  Text-Book. 
By  Amasa  Walker,  L.L.  D.  Student' ■  Edition,  xamo., 
doth  extra.    ^1.50. 

Ijeed'0  United  States  History. 

A  History  of  the    United  States  of  America. 

Including  some  Important  Facts  mostly  omitted  in  the 
Smaller  History.  Designed  for  General  Reading  and  for 
Academies.     By  Josiah  W.  Lbsds.      lamo.,  extra  cloth, 

Derry^s  United  States  History. 

A  History  of  the  United  States,   for  Schools 

AND  AcAJDBMiBS.  Bt  Josbph  T.  Dbrry,  Profcssor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Academy  of  Richmond  College,  Augusta, 
Georgia.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.    lamo.,  half  roan. 


"Wickersham's  Works. 

Methods  of  Instruction ;  or,  That  Past  or  thb 
Philosophy  op  Education  which  Treats  op  the  Na- 
ture OB  THE  Several  Branches  op  Knowledge,  and 
THE  Method  op  Teaching  Them.  By  Prof.  J,  P.  Wick- 
brsham.    zamo.,  cloth,  $1.75- 

School  EUsouomy.    A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation 

Oiganization,  Employments,  Government,  and  Authorities 
of  Schools.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  lamo.,  cloth, 
#1.50. 


Outlines  of  Etymology.    By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  an- 

ihor  of '* Analytical  Orthography.*'  "Elements  of  Latin 
Pronunciation,    etc.     zamo.,  fine  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

Samson's  Art  Criticism. 

Elements  of  Art  Criticism.    Comprising  a  Treatise 

on  the  Principles  of  Man's  Nature  as  Addressed  by  Art.  To- 
gether with  a  Historic  Survey  of  the  Methods  of  Art  Execu- 
tion. By  Prof.  G.  W.  Samson.  Illustrated.  8vo.,  cloth 
extra,  ^3.15.    Abridged  Edition,    zamo.,  cloth,  |i.6o. 

Atwater's  Xiogic. 

Manual  of  Blementary  liOfic.  Designed  espe- 
cially for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  learners.  By  rrof.  L.  H. 
Atwatbr.    zamo.,  cloth,  $1.35* 

Xiong's  Primary  Grammar. 

First  licssons  in  Grammar.  An  Easy  Method 
for  Beginners.  By  Harriet  S.  Long.  z5mo.,  boards,  25 
cents. 

Hackette's  Educational  Series. 

For  the  Complete  Study  of  the  French  l.an- 

guage.  Descriptive  List  furnished  on  application  to  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 


GiTing^  the  Latest  Results  of  Modern  Philolo^. 

By  AuGusTB  Brachbt.    lamo.,  cloth,  #1,35.    Elementary 
Edition,    zamo.,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Sckmitz's  German  Grammar. 

A  Text*Book  tor  the  Practical  Study  of  the 

German  Language.    By  Prof.  J.  Adoldh  Schmitz,  AM., 
and  Hermann  J.  Schmitz.    zamo.,  half  roan,  $1.35* 

Prench  and  G-erman  Dictionaries. 

Contanseau's     Practical    Dictionary    of    the 

French  and  English  Languages.  Crown  8vo.,  doth,  $2. 50. 
Pocket  Edition,  cloth,  $1.50. 

liongman's  Poclcet  Dictionary  of  the  German 
AND  Encush  Languagbs.    z8mOb,  cloth,  $1.50. 


'WORCESTER'S  DICTZOITARZES. 


QUARTO   DICTIONARY.    Illustrated  and  Unabridged. 
Library  sheep,  $xo.oo. 

OCTAVO  (UNIVERSAL  AND  CRITICAL)  DICTION- 
ARY.    Library  sheep,  $4.35. 

CGlfPREHEilSIVE  DICTIONARY.     Illustrated.    la. 
mo.,  half  roan,  $z  75. 


SCHOOL  (ELEMENTARY)  DICTIONARY,  zamo., 
half  roan,  $1.00. 

PRIMARY  DICTIONARY.  Illustrated.  z6mo.,  half  roan, 
60  cents. 

POCKET  DICTIONARY.  Illustrated.  94mo.,  cloth,  63 
cents ;  roan,  flexible,  85  cents ;  roan,  tucks,  gilt  edges, 
$1.00. 


ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY.   Crown  8  vo., half  roan,  $a.oo. 
I       Many  special  aids  to  students,  in  addition  to  a  very  full  pronouncing  and  defining  vocabulary,  make  the 
above-named  books,  in  the  opinion  of  our  most  distinguished  educators,  the  most  complete  as  well  as  by  far 
the  cheapest  dictionaries  of  our  language. 

V         4Er-A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Educational  Works  mailed  on  application.    Liberal  ratea  for  Examination     ( 
\  tad  Introdnction.    Addreas  the  Publiahera, 
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CTOBS  SJIY 


IN 


ene^in^  tl^eir  Unnuaf  ^uBseripKout 


^'Constant  Readers"  for  ''  Ten  7ears/' 

Edinboro,  Pa.,  yune  8th,  1878. 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Wickersham  &  Co. 

Gentlemen : — Enclosed  you  will  find  draft  for  The  yournal 
for  our  School  Board.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  first  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  The  yournal  v^^ls  then  unknown  with  us.  In 
examining  the  copy  sent  the  Secretary  I  became  convinced  that 
a  School  Board  that  neglected  to  take  it  and  read  it  was  derelict 
in  duty.  Since  then  our  Board  have  been  constant  readers  of  it, 
and  the  improvement  in  our  schools  and  the  greater  liberal-mind- 
edness  of  the  Directors  are  living  proofs  of  its  benefits.  And  I 
think  that  many  Boards  would  take  it  if  the  Secretaries  would 
properly  call  attention  to  it,  and  have  the  members  examine  the 
copy  sent  the  Board.  A  JBoard  of  Directors  needs  to  be  con- 
stantly informed  upon  improvements  in  teaching  and  conduct- 
ing schools  as  much  as  professional  men  need  this  in  their  pro- 
fessions. Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  GooDELL,  Secy. 

''LIVE  BOABD  OF  SCHOOL  DZRBCTOHS." 

Mr.  David  H.  Zook,  Secretary,  Bellevue,  Mifflin  County, 
writes:  "We  have  a  //V^  Board  of  School  Directors  and  we  value 
The  School  yournal  most  highly  because  it  is  a  live  magazine, 
in  every  way  creditable  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  junc  t,  ists. 

''QITSB7  ITOT  SASIIi7  ANSTXTEHSD/' 

Mr.  D.  Johnson,  Secretary,  Oakdale  Station,  Allegheny  co., 
writes  :  "  At  our  organization  yesterday,  the  thne- honored  cus- 
torn  was  kept  up  by  having  the  first  warrant  drawn  on  our  trea- 
surer for  a  renewal  of  our  subscription  to  the  *01d  Reliable,' — the 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  indispensable  School  yournal  How 
any  School  Board  can  get  along  without  it  is  to  us  a  query  not 
easily  answered.''  j„ne  4,  ists. 

So  Write  pirectors  Generally  who  read  Jhe  Journal. 


Will  ITot  Soliool  Boards  Gito  it  Trial  of  One  Year  ? 


L  See  Hates  Blsewhere,  and  Find  Subscription  Blaxik  Enclosed 


_  ^*^*^ 


THE 


SEPTEMBER.  1878. 


THE  STATE  MEETING  AT  READING. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ere'  Associalion  convened  at  Reading  as 
announced,  and  this  midsummet  session  of 
three  days  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  both 
as  to  weather  and  surroundings,  within  our 
recoilection.  The  place  of  meeting  provided 
by  the  local  committee,  of  which  County  Su- 
perintendent Baer  was  the  active  chainnan, 
was  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  centra!  in 
location,  commodious,  well  lighted,  and  well 
ventilated.  Tlie  membership  was  large,  Berks 
county  and  Reading  enrolling  more  than  one 
hundred  members,  the  audiences  were  good, 
and  the  order  was  excellent.  The  music, 
under  Prof.  George  C.  Young,  of  the  Kutz- 
town  Normal  School,  was  in  charge  of  a  com- 
petent party;  the  full  orchestra  being  an 
added  attraction  of  the  last  evening.  The 
programme  presented  the  leading  educational 
questions  of  the  day  through  representative 
men  and  women ;  and  the  business  of  the 
session  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George 
P.  Hays,  who  was  a  model  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  address  of  welcome,  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  expressed  heartily  the 
good-will  of  the  people  of  Reading.  Dr. 
Hays,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  gracefully 
accepted  the  proffered  hospitalities,  and  be- 
fore closing  his  remarks  indicated  briefly  the 
iice  of  work  and  the  character  of  the  topics 
that  would  be  presented  for  consideration. 
The  inaugural  treated  certain  weak  points  in 
the  School  Directory,  and  was  followed  by  an 
animated  discussion,  in  which  defects  in  the 
law,  as  it   relates  to  school  directors,   were 


generally  admitted.  Some  reform  is  desira- 
ble here,  but  just  what  is  to  be  improved,  and 
exactly  how  the  needed  reform  is  to  be 
brought  about  without  delay,  are  points  that 
were  not  developed  in  the  discussion.  The 
question  of  annulling  permanent  certificates 
was  raised  incidentally  and  discussed  at  some 
length. 

The  address  on  Methods  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture, by  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  was  an  earnest 
appeal  for  the  proper  training  of  the  body 
that  it  may  be  a  iit  abode  for  the  cultured  in- 
dwelling soul.  This  lady  dreams  of  a  future 
when  every  school  shall  make  provision  for 
intelligent  physical  training.  The  subject  is 
an  important  one.  Good  health  no  less  than 
grace  of  movement  are  involved,  and  we  are 
glad  that  Miss  Patridge  has  taken  the  plat- 
form to  advocate  the  reform.  She  speaks  of 
preparing  a  short  course  of  simple  exercises, 
with  such  directions  as  will  enable  them  to  be 
generally  inlroduced  into  schools  This  will  • 
insure  practical  result  to  her  work.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed  her  address,  the  lec- 
turer and  a  lady  friend  replied  very  effectively 
to  a  speaker  whose  attack  upon  the  measure 
was  conspicuous  for  noisy  indelicacy  and 
ignorant  prejudice. 

The  Labor  Question  was  presented  by  Miss. 
Maria  L.  Sanford,  Professor  of  History  at 
Swarthmore  College,  in  Delaware  county. 
This  was  one  of  the  ablest  papers  of  the  ses- 
sions, and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
reader.  The  subject  was  discussed  from  a 
high  standpoint,  which  affords  advantage  of 
broad  view  to  the  unprejudiced  student  of. 
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history.  Miss  Sanford's  studies  have  emi- 
nently fitted  her  to  treat  this  subject  from  such 
point  of  view,  as  perhaps  no  other  member 
of  the  Association  is  equally  at  home  with 
herself  in  the  wide  field  of  historical  literature. 
**The  trouble  of  our  times,"  she  holds,  **is 
not  accidental,  but  part  of  the  long  struggle 
of  centuries,  a  phase  of  that  great  strife  be- 
tween the  privileged  class  and  the  multitude, 
between  manhood  and  caste,  which  consti- 
tutes three-fourths  of  the  whole  history  of 
civilized  nations."  She  preaches  the  gospel 
of  labor  in  no  hollow-sounding  phrase,  and, 
what  is  better,  practices  what  she  preaches, 
for  in  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  we  know 
no  one  who  is  a  more  enthusiastic,  more  tire- 
less, or  more  effective  worker. 

In  his  address  upon  **  Education  Concern- 
ing Political  Duties,"  Rev.  Dr.  Bugbee  held 
that  among  the  first  things  to  be  inculcated 
in  the  commoh  schools  are  patriotism  and 
loyalty.  Patriotism  may  be  merely  a  senti- 
ment, but  genuine  loyalty  is  impossible  in  the 
citizen  unless  he  is  an  embodiment  of  a  high 
type  of  morality ;  and  there  is  but  one  great 
source  of  morality,  the  Bible.  Men  must 
be  taught  to  think  for  themselves,  and  also  to 
think  in  the  line  of  justice,  of  honesty  and 
truth;  to  think  out  their  real  rights  and 
duties,  to  distinguish  between  these  and  their 
imaginary  rights,  and  to  maintain  their  real 
rights,  independent  of  organizations  and 
unions.  He  also  discussed  the  question  of 
Compulsory  Education  at  some  length.  In 
the  discussion  that  followed,  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  Constitution  by  advanced  classes 
was  strongly  urged,  and,  of  course,  with  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  the  Association. 

The  Spelling  Reform  was  advocated  by 
Prof.  R.  H.  Carothers,  of  the  Shippensburg 
Normal  School,  whose  argument  is  found 
^elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We  like  earnest  men, 
whether  agreeing  with  them  or  not,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  urge  the  importance  of  this 
'  reform  are  in  earnest.  Many  pf  them  are 
-men  of  rare  ability  and  profound  learning. 
The  arithmetic  is  certainly  on  their  side ;  and 
the  common  sense  argument  may  also  be  with 
them,  namely,  '*Why  put  six  letters  into  a 
word  that  needs  but  three?"  The  lecturer 
was,  however,  unhappy  in  at  least  one  of  the 
illustrations  of  his  argument— when  he  ciphers 
up,  to  a  careful  demonstration,  the  saving  that 
could  be  effected  on  The  Lord's  Prayer  by  the 
new  method  of  sp)elling.  There  are  those 
who  think  too  little  time  is  given  to  this 
already ! 

We. are,  personally,  content  to  take  the  chaff 
with  the  wheat,  the  bran  with  the  flour,  and 


our  deliberate  choice  is  to  live  and  die  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  old,  familiar  "misspelled" 
words.  In  many  of  them  it  were  sacrilege  to 
shift  a  line  or  change  a  letter ;  and,  for  them 
all,  if  we  must  again  learn  to  spell  we  shall 
postpone  the  matter  to  another  world  where 
more  leisure  may  be  afforded  for  that  pleasant 
pastime.  The  good  old  words — they  may  be 
hopelessly  wrong,  but  for  us  let  them  keep 
their  familiar  forms.  We  take  them  as  the 
favored  friends  of  Charles  Lamb  did  the 
characteristic  impediment  in  his  speech.  It 
would  not  have  been  their  dear  old  '*  Charley" 
without  the  stutter  !  Besides,  life  is  short, 
and  there  are  so  many  things  to  **  reform" 
that,  for  our  part,  we  propose  to  let  the  spell- 
ing alone. 

The  paper  presented  by  >lr.  W.  S.  Scho- 
field,  containing  draft  of  a  proposed  act  of 
Assembly  for  the  *'  organization  of  the  edu- 
cational forces  outside  of  the  school  system,'* 
attracted  attention,  but  the  end  aimed  at  was 
pronounced  chimerical,  and  the  plan  im- 
practicable by  which  it  was  to  be  reached. 
The  subject  is  a  vast  one,  and  we  think  the 
scheme  Utopian ;  but  the  gentleman  has  given 
the  matter  so  much  thought  as  to  justify  his 
asking  a  fair  hearing.  This  paper,  with  others 
read  before  the  Association,  will  be  found  at 
length  in  this  number  of  The  JournaL 

The  Moral  Element  in  Education  was  dis- 
cussed with  earnestness  and  eloquence,  by 
Rev.  I.  N.  Hays.  The  free  school,  he  thinks, 
is  not  a  measure  of  expediency  but  an  abso- 
lute necessity ;  and  education  must  be  com- 
prehensive and  thorough.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  that  the  State  can  provide  for  intellec- 
tual training,  but  has  no  right  to  influence  the 
moral  nature  of  the  pupils.  This  position  is 
manifestly  absurd,  since  any  scheme  of  edu- 
cation which  would  train  only  the  intellectual 
faculties,  ignoring  the  heart  and  the  sensibili- 
ties— sympathy,  generosity,  veneration,  duty, 
and  like — must  be  fatally  defective  and  a 
miserable  failure  in  its  results.  The  Bible  in 
the  school-room  is  the  great  text  book  of 
morals,  the  corner-stone  on  which  has  been 
built  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  our  mod- 
em civilization.  As  to  how  religious  influ- 
ence should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  public 
schools,  he  would  employ  only  such  teachers 
as  are,  in  their  lives,  true  to  the  religious 
principles  which  they  profess,  thus  teaching 
by  judicious  example;  and  he  would  also 
have  the  teacher  to  so  direct  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  that  all  objects  in  nature,  from  the 
leaf  and  the  flower  to  the  clouds  and  the 
stars,  should  suggest  pleasing  and  grateful 
thoughts  of  Him  *' whose  loving  care  is  over 
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all  His  works."  The  thought  of  God  he 
would  make  the  great  thought  everywhere — 
in  all  study,  in  all  labor,  in  all  life.  And  Mr. 
Hays  is  surely  right  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. No  grander  thought — broadening  the 
view,  moulding  the  will,  gladdening  the  heart, 
shaping  the  life — can  occupy  the  soul  of  man. 

The  interesting  paper  read  by  Miss  R.  S. 
Walker  on  the  Kindergarten  System  was  re- 
ceived with  much  favor  by  the  audience. 
The  models  and  gifts  in  wood,  clay,  paper, 
etc.,  which  were  so  well  used  in  illustration, 
were  in  many  instances  the  work  of  her  own 
little  pupils. 

The  High  School  question  was  presented 
by  Mr.  VV.  C.  Lyne,  who  advocated  the 
right  of  this  school  to  a  place  and  support. 
It  has  been  charged  that  the  High  School  is 
an  expensive  luxury,  but  as  the  head  of  the 
system,  giving  strength  and  vitality  to  all  the 
lower  grades,  it  should  be  expected  to  cost 
more  than  any  of  those  below  it.  The  objec- 
tion that  this  grade  draws  its  pupils  only  from 
the  homes  of  the  wealthy  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  since  statistics  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  pupils  come  from  the  homes 
of  the  poor.  The  High  School  also  affords 
a  certain  leaven  of  culture  in  the  community, 
and  is  an  important  training  school  for  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  Its  strongest 
claim  upon  the  public  regard,  however,  when 
efficiently  conducted,  is  that  it  may  be  made 
the  means  of  securing  thorough  and  systematic 
instruction,  regular  attendance,  and  exem- 
plary conduct  in  the  lower  grades ;  as  the 
teachers  below  it  know  that  their  work  is  to 
be  carefully  examined,  and  the  pupils  also  are 
encouraged  to  make  a  good  record  for  them- 
selves in  the  hope  of  reaching  this  highest 
grade  in  the  system. 

The  address  of  Prof.  John  S.  Ermentrout 
opposing  Compulsory  Education  was  a  care- 
fully prepared  argument,  but  its  logic  was 
not  unanswerable,  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  array  of  statistics  presented  were,  we 
think,  gravely  at  fault.  "Statistics,"  it  has 
been  said,**  can  be  made  to  prove  anything." 
The  result  reached  depends  very  much  upon 
how  they  are  handled.  The  discussion  that 
followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  was  the  most 
spirited  of  the  sessions. 

The  strong  argument,  as  we  see  it,  lies  in 
favor  of  compulsion.  Upon  the  assumption 
that  education  is  a  good  thing  for  the  State, 
the  State  claims  the  right  to  make  provision 
for  the  education  of  all.  A  citizen  in  a  given 
district,  without  personal  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  deriving,  as  he  thinks,  no  di- 
rect benefit  from  them,  may  be  compelled  to 


pay  continuously  and  largely  towards  their 
support.  The  State  comp)els,  and  popular 
sentiment  approves.  Near  by  the  home  of  said 
citizen  there  is  a  family  ignorant  and  degraded, 
the  children  vicious,  a  pest  in  the  community 
whom  no  moral  influences  ever  reach.  The 
school  stands  open,  but  they  never  enter. 
Has  not  this  tax-paying  victim  of  compulsion, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  right  to  say  to 
the  authorities  of  the  State :  **  You  have  taken 
my  money  against  my  will  to  educate  these 
children.  I  demand  that  you  bring  these  chil- 
dren against  their  will,  who  are  now  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  into  the  schools 
which  you  claim  will  aid  in  making  of  them 
good  citizens."  In  all  reason,  the  tax  payer 
has  the  right  to  make  this  demand.  Com- 
pulsion for  the  thrifty  property  owner  and  the 
intelligent  citizen,  must  have,  for  its  corollary, 
compulsion  for  the  thriftless  or  vicious  parent 
and  the  ignorant  child. 

But  practically  it  will  not  "  work"  with  us. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried  in  this  country  it 
has  been  a  failure,  and  we  accept  the  logic  of 
events.  A  compulsory  law,  to  be  effective, 
needs  either  a  strong  central  government  with 
its  agents  on  every  hand  to  see  constantly  to  its 
enforcement,  as  in  certain  countries  of  Europe; 
or  a  universal  public  sentiment  in  its  favor, 
which  is  at  present  to  be  found  nowhere  save  in 
countries  where  such  law  has  been  long  en- 
forced. As  neither  of  these  conditions  exists 
with  us,  we  must  fall  back  on  moral  suasion 
and  individual  effort,  upon  wise  courses  of 
study  and  wiser  methods  of  training ;  upon 
attractive  school  rooms,  and,  more  than  all, 
upon  trained  teachers  who  shall  be  centres  of 
missionary  effort  in  their  respective  commu- 
nities. As  the  years  pass,  the  hold  of  the . 
public  schools  upon  the  popular  mind  grows 
and  will  grow  stronger,  until  the  force  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  educated  more  wisely  in  the 
New  World  than  in  the  Old — such  is  the 
vision  which  Faith  has  of  the  Future  —will 
comp)el  universal  education.  And  this  desira- 
ble end  thus  reached  will  be  better  reached 
than  is  possible  under  any  system  of  force  or 
of  legal  enactments. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  Convention,  after 
the  transaction  of  routine  business,  the  regu- 
lar session  convened  at  8  p.  m.  Hon.  Heister 
Clymer,  member  of  Congress  from  Berks 
county,  addressed  the  Association  on  the  true 
ends  of  scholastic  training  and  the  importance 
of  proper  culture.  He  was  followed  by  Hon. 
Daniel  Ermentrout,  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher,  by  Deputy  Superintendent  Houck,  Mr. 
S.  D.  Ingram,  and  Dr.  Shumaker,  whose  re- 
marks are  reported  in  the  proceedings. 
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The  newly-elected  president  from  Lancas- 
ter was  then  conducted  to  the  platform,  his 
equally  stalwart  predecessor  from  Lawrence 
vacating  the  chair.  A  word  of  thanks  from 
President  Shaub  in  acknowledgment  of  honor 
conferred,  the  long  metre  doxology,  the  bene- 
diction, and  the  session ^ of  1878  was  ended. 

A  pleasant  episode  of  the  meeting  was  a 

telegram  of  greeting  by  Atlantic  cable,  to  State 
Superintendent  Wickersham,  now  traveling  in 
Switzerland, — a  rare  but  merited  compliment 
to  the  official  head  of  our  State  educational 
system. 

Among  impromptu  excursions  to  various 
points  near  by,  we  can  but  mention  the  small 
party  which,  on  Thursday  evening,  took  an 
omnibus  for  the  White  Spot,  from  which  one 
looks  down  over  a  goodly  city  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  lying  almost  at  his  feet, 
with  all  its  beautiful  surroundings — winding 
river,  fertile  fields^  and  everlasting  hills.  The 
visitor  to  Reading  who  has  a  few  hours  to 
spare,  should  not  miss  the  grand  prospect  from 
this  point.  It  is  the  pleasing  landscape  view, 
though  not  so  broad,  which  we  bring  home 
to  hang  up  beside  tlie  Wyoming  Valley  from 
Indian  Rock,  in  the  picture  gallery  6f  memory. 


STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION.* 


THE  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July 
23d,  1878,  and  was  called  to  order  at  2 
o'clock,  by  the  President,  W.  N.  Aiken,  of 
Lawrence. 

Rev.  Henry  Mosser,  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  read  the  19th  Psalm  and  offered  an 
appropriate  prayer. 

*•  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  was  sung, 
accompanied  on  the  organ  by  Prof  Geo.  C. 
Young,  of  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  at 
Kutztown,  who  had  charge  of  the  music  dur- 
ing the  day  sessions  of  the  Association. 

J.  Howard  Jacobs  esq.,  of  the  Reading 
School  Board,  delivered  the  following 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President  and  Teachers:  In  the  absence 

of  the  president  of  our  board,  it  becomes  my  pleasing 

duty  to  welcome  you  to  our  beautiful  city  and  to  the 

hospitality  of  her  good  people.    We  have  thrown  our 

gates  wide  open  to  receive  you,  the  sentinels  are  all 

withdrawn,  our  latch-strings  hang  on  the  outer  side, 

Bering  to  the  headmasters  of  your  great  profession  a 

'^al  welcome  to  our  homes.     We  bid  you  breathe 

'ifitain  air  without  stint.     Drink  copiously  from 

^  springs,  climb  up  our  mountain  sides,  and 

sported  by  J.  D.  Pvott,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I  from  the  White  House  on  the  Neversii;ik  view  as 
grand  scenery  as  was  ever  presented  from  the  lofty 
plateaus  of  the  grand  old  Alps.  We  are  very  proud  of 
our  city  and  of  the  good  old  county  of  Berks,  and  we 
know  there  is  no  class  of  people  more  fully  able  to  ap- 
preciate what  nature  and  art  have  done  for  us  than  the 
honorable  body  which  I  have  this  day  the  pleasure  to 
welcome  here. 

Yours  is  a  great  profession — aye,  the  greatest  of  all 
professions — for  the  foundation  which  you  lay  shapes 
and  moulds  and  frames  the  human  mind  for  all  com* 
ing  time.  All  that  is  good,  pure  and  right—all  that 
tends  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  human  soul — it  is 
yours  to  teach ;  and  therefore,  whatever  adds  to  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  of  your  noble  work, 
your  godlike  labor,  you  will  find  the  people  of  this 
locality  ever  ready  and  willing  to  further. 

The  city  of  Reading  employs  about  140  teachers, 
all  of  whom  are  females  except  three.  We  point  with 
pride  to  our  handsome  and  comfortable  school  houses, 
worth  an  assessed  valuation  of  one  quarter  million 
dollars.  We  have  about  twenty-five  school  buildings  in 
use,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  almost  7,000  pupils.  Our 
debt  is  small,  and  the  outlook  very  encouraging.  The 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  rapidly  improving 
under  the  efficient  management  of  our  present  superin- 
tendent, and  our  Keystone  Normal  School,  at  Kutz- 
town, controlled  by  that  able  educator,  Prof.  Schaeffer, 
will  soon  become  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  State, 
and  through  its  happy  influence  we  hope  soon  to  see 
Berks  county,  not  only  the  "Garden  Spot"  of  the 
Keystone  State,  in  the  wealth  of  her  fertile  soil,  but  in 
the  richness  and  strength  of  the  minds  of  her  people. 
Again,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  bid  you  a  most 
hearty  welcome  to  our  city. 

Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  D.  D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  President  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  Washington, 
Pa.,  made  the  following 

RESPONSE. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  gratefully  accept  the 
cordial  welcome  tendered  by  your  representative,  and 
return  our  thanks  for  the  proffered  hospitality.  The 
warmth  of  our  reception  does  not  surprise  us,  as  we 
were  led  to  expect  it  by  the  fervor  with  which  we 
were  invited  last  year,  and  the  eloquent  manner  in 
which  the  attractions  of  your  city  were  set  forth.  We 
had  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  you  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  your  excellent  superintendent,  judging 
your  people  by  their  choice ;  and  when  we  heard  of 
his  solid  reelection,  we  were  still  more  sure  that  we 
should  have  a  pleasant  session  among  his  people. 

We  hope  we  have  provided  material  to  interest  and 
instruct  the  people  of  Reading  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  Association,  for  whom  it  was  specially  pre- 
pared. The  programme  includes  the  leading  ques- 
tions now  agitating  the  educational  mind.  Some  of 
these  have  two  sides  :  The  labor  question,  the  co-ed- 
ucation of  the  sexes,  compulsory  education;  high 
schools— on  all  these  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  among  educators,  and  they  were  selected  with 
the  view  of  provoking  discussion.  The  other  ques- 
tions :  physical  culture,  education  for  political  duties, 
moral  instruction,  kindergartens — may  be  said  to  have 
only  one  side;  but  how  they  shall  be  introduced,  how 
much  time  shall  be  given  to  them  and  other  questions 
of  practical  adjustment,  give  room  for  debate.  We 
invite  you  to  consider  these  questions  with  us,  and 
expect,  since  the  thermometer  has  come  down  to  a 
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civilized  figure,  that  we  shall  have  interesting  and 
profitable  discussions. 

We  feel  like  thanking  you  especially  for  the  place 
in  which  we  meet — a  room  in  which  fresh  air  and 
light  are  blessings  within  our  reach ;  in  pleasant  con- 
trast with  some  of  those  dens  in  the  past,  where  the 
president  on  the  platform  was  the  one  bright  spot, 
while  the  audience  sat  in  darkness. 

To  the  Association  the  Executive  Committee  wish 
to  say  that  on  many  of  these  questions  we  expect  wide 
differences  of  opinion,  and  desire  that  these  shall  be 
ftiUy  brought  out.  It  will  do  our  profession  an  im- 
portant service  tohave.both  sides  frankly,  courageously, 
And  courteously  presented.  These  are  questions  that 
meet  us  every  day;  and  if  the  usual  good  feeling  pre- 
vails in  the  Association,  the  widest  diversity  may  find 
expression  without  giving  offence.  Let  every  one  be 
ready  to  express  his  opinion  promptly  and  clearly, 
aiguing  the  question,  and  not  discussing  the  debaters. 
We  want  thorough  work;  we  do  not  meet  only  to  have 
a  good  time,  but  to  improve  ourselves  and  advance  the 
cause  of  educational  culture.  Since  the  organization 
of  this  body,  twenty-five  years  ago,  great  changes  have 
taken  place ;  if  we  shall  settle  the  question  whether  all 
these  changes  have  beenr  improvements,  something  will 
have  been  done.  ♦ 

Your  Committee  have  endeavored  to  present  such  a 
pogramme  as  to  make  this  session-  as  interesting  and 
mstnictive  as  possible ;  and  again  returning  our  thanks 
to  the  people  of  this  city  for  their  welcome,  we  shall 
proceed  to  address  ourselves  to  the  work  of  the  session. 


President  Aiken  then  read  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS : 

It  has  become  a  custom  in  the  history  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Chairman,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  position  as  President,  to  deliver  an  inau- 
gural address.  In  accordance  with  this  established 
usage,  I  will  endeavor  to  perform  my  duty  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

We  come  from  different  parts  of  this  great  Common- 
wealth, representing  the  educational  interests  of  our 
respective  sections  from  the  common  schools  through 
the  several  grades  of  advancement  to  our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  viz.,  our  colleges. 

Our  field  is  large  and  the  interests  which  we  repre- 
sent are  vast  and  important.  We  cannot  comprehend 
the  length,  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  educa- 
tional influences  which  surround  us  in  our  everyday 
work.  We  may  not  be  able  to  grasp  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  influences  of  our  own  personal  efforts  and 
Ihc  various  forces  which  are  combined  in  our  system 
of  instruction  and  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge; yet  the  work  goes  on,  notwithstanding  our 
inability  to  fathom  or  measure  it.  We  claim  a  high 
standing  for  the  school  system  of  our  great  State,  and 
its  influence  has  reached  other  Commonwealths,  and 
in  some  respects  theirs  have  been  moulded  and  mod- 
eled after  ours.  While  this  may  be  true,  that  good 
results  have  been  accomplished  beyond  our  own 
limits,  yet  the  great  field  of  labor  is  at  home  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  Commonwealth.  No  system, 
however  well  it  may  be  arranged  and  how  well  soever 
all  its  forces  may  be  utilized,  is  perfect  in  every  par- 
ticular. There  are  always  some  weak  parts  in  the  ma- 
chbeiy ;  some  places  where  improvement  is  desirable. 

The  model  teacher  of  to-day  cannot  carry  off"  the 
prize  in  all  the  departments  of  his  work.  He  may 
excel  in  the  government  of  his  school,  or  in  the  ability 


to  impart  instruction,  and  he  may  be  skillful  in  con- 
ducting a  recitation  in  some  particular  branch  in  the 
curriculum  of  studies,  but  in  others,  he  may  fall  below 
mediocrity. 

The  same  is  true,  in  the  different  departments  of 
labor  and  in  the  many  vocations  of  business.  Some 
of  our  great  orators  in  the  past  history  of  our  coun- 
try were  unable  to  perform  with  ability  some  of  the 
common  duties  of  the  statesman,  and  it  required  a 
momentous  occasion  and  a  grand  theme  to  arouse 
their  oratorical  powers. 

We  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  concerning  some  of 
what  we  consider  the  vulnerable  points  in  our  school 
system.  As  a  system  we  believe  it  is  good,  and,  all 
will  admit,  it  has  done  a  good  work,  and  every  year 
its  efficiency  is  more  apparent,  but  none  claim  for  it 
perfection.  One  of  the  weak  points,  we  mention,  is  . 
our  Directory.  In  the  hands  of  the  School  Directors 
lies  the  power  which  moves  the  entire  machinery  of 
our  Common  Schools,  as  you  all  know.  According 
to  our  law  which  makes  provision  for  the  education  of 
our  children,  it  is  the  duty  of  directors  to  establish  a 
sufficient  number  of  Common  Schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  every  individual  within  certain  prescribed  ages, 
they  select  the  location  of  school  houses,  build  houses 
and  furnish  them,  levy  and  collect  tax  for  keeping  the 
schools  open  the  required  length  of  time ;  they  appoint 
the  teachers,  fix  their  salaries,  and  can  dismiss  them  for 
certain  causes ;  they  direct  what  branches  of  learning 
shall  be  taught,* what  books  used,  fix  the  length  of 
school  term  to  a  certain  extent — the  minimum  length  is 
fixed  by  law — and  they  have  power  to  establish  schools 
of  different  grades  when  they  think  necessary,  and, 
finally,  they  elect  the  County  Superintendent.  We 
have  enumerated  some  of  the  powers  and  duties  that 
are  invested  in  the  Directors  of  this  State.  Their 
power  is  almost  unlimited  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  hence  the  importance  of  having  officers 
qualified  for  this  responsible  position.  The  office  is 
one  clothed  with  authority,  and  it  is  a  position  of 
honor  if  filled  with  ability. 

A  few  years  since  I  heard  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  relate  the  following  incident  which 
illustrates  the  point  under  discussion :  A  citizen  of 
one  of  our  towns,  who  had  at  one  time  been  Governor 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  had  also  been  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  said  he  now  held  the 
highest  office  he  had  ever  held,  that  of  School  Direc- 
tor, to  which  his  fellow  citizens  had  elected  him. 
The  point  we  wish  to  make  is,  that,  while  we  have 
many  officers  well  qualified  to  fill  this  position  and 
who  do  discharge  its  duties  faithfully,  we  have  a  large 
number  who  are  not  qualified  to  discharge  the  import- 
ant duties  which  devolve  upon  them.  For,  upon  a 
wise  and  judicious  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
success  and  progress  of  our  whole  common  school 
work  depend.  It  is  a  duty  we,  as  citizens  and  as 
leaders  in  the  educational  work,  owe  to  the  youth  of 
our  country,  to  use  every  means  at  our  command  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  in  no  way  can 
this  be  better  done  than  by  having  men  hold  the 
office  of  School  Director  or  Controller,  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  work  and  prepared  for  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  can  this  be 
done  ?  Can  we  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  or 
always  secure  the  best  material  to  fill  the  position  ? 
This  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the 
services  of  intelligent  and  business  men  can  be  had  if 
the  proper  means  be  used.  Whenever  the  patrons  of 
our  schools  demand  better  officers,  better  teachers, 
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and  consequently  more  efficient  work,  it  will  be  done. 
Various  questions  have  been  frequently  discussed 
concerning  this  subject  by  the  friends  of  the  cause, 
some  of  which  are,  Shall  we  have  a  standard  of 
qualifications  fixed  by  law  ?  or  shall  we  reduce  the 
number  in  each  district  and  compensate  them  for 
their  services  ?  Each  of  these  has  its  advantages,  but 
will  any  of  them  accomplish  the  end  in  view  ?  It 
appears  to  me  the  first,  if  it  could  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced, would  be  an  improvement ;  that  is,  we  would 
require  certain  necessary  qualifications.  We  ought 
to  h&ve  intelligence,  seasoned  with  good  commoq 
sense.  If  our  Boards  of  Education  could  thus  be 
manned  they  would  be  prepared  to  use  with  discre- 
tion the  authority  and  power  given  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  most  feasible  way  to  accomplish  the  desired 
object  would  be  to  increase  the  standard  of  general 
intelligence  among  the  people  and  a  desire  for  still 
higher  culture.  This  is  no  easy  task,  nor  can  it  be 
done  in  a  day.  It  will  require  time  to  do  the  work. 
We  must  take  things  as  they  are  and  labor  to  change 
or  modify  them  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
the  times.  There  are  other  points  to  which  we  might 
call  attention ;  but  let  this  suffice.  We  trust  our  peo- 
ple will  give  more  attention,  year  by  year,  to  the  se- 
lection of  men  who  know  their  duty  and  will  do  it 
fearlessly,  and  leave  the  consequences  with  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  three  vacancies  in 
the  Enrolling  Committee  were  filled,  making 
the  Committee  consist  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Houck,  A.  K.  Krout,  J.  k.  Stewart,  E.  T, 
Burgan,  and  R.  K.  Buehrle. 

A  motion  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  agreed  to. 

Speeches  in  debate  were  limited  to  five 
minutes. 

THE  DIRECTORY  :    DISCUSSION. 

Discussion  of  the  President's  inaugural 
being  in  order,  Dr.  Hays  thought  it  would  in- 
terest the  Association  to  hear  in  how  many 
counties  women  ha,ve  been  elected  School 
Directors,  and  with  what  results. 

Supt.  Harvey,  of  Chester,  said  there  are 
a  number  of  lady  Directors  in  his  county,  and 
they  make  good  officers,  taking  more  interest 
in  the  scholars  than  men. 

Deputy  Supt.  Houck  said  the  Department 
could  not  give  full  information,  as  they  keep 
record  only  of  the  officers  of  the  respective 
Boards.  There  are  several  ladies  among  these 
officers,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Tioga, 
is  a  lady — Miss  Sarah  I.  I>ewis.  In  the  East, 
where  they  have  tried  female  Sup)erintendents, 
the  lady  teachers  are  said  to  prefer  gentlemen. 
The  inaugural  is  very  positive  in  reference  to 
the  weakness  of  the  Directory.  He  (Mr. 
Houck)  believed  that  instead  of  the  weakest, 
it  is  the  strongest  part  of  the  system,  and 
thought  it  could  be  shown  that  in  a  majority 
of  districts  this  office  is  filled  by  the  best  men 


in  the  community.  They  belong  to  a  class 
who  would  despise  a  petty  remuneration  for 
their  services.  Their  election  keeps  the  sys- 
tem where  it  should  be,  close  to  the  people  ; 
and  we  do  not  want  them  appointed  by  courts 
or  anybody  else.  The  character  of  the  men 
as  a  class  vindicates  the  people's  choice. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Geist,  of  Lancaster,  said  he  had 
seen  one  prominent  member  of  a  School 
Board  stagger  along  the  street,  and  at  last  roll 
into  the  gutter;  another  spent  six  nights  a 
week  in  a  gambling  saloon ;  another  was  a 
blatant  advocate  of  infidelity.  Is  there  no 
weakness  here  ?  Should  there  not  be  a  rem- 
edy in  such  cases  ? 

Mr.  Houck  said  such  cases  are  rare  excep- 
tions, and  do  not  speak  well  for  the  com- 
munities where  they  are  found ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  best  men  are  selected  for  School  Directors. 
There  are  some  teachers  who  do  such  things 
as  have  been  mentioned,  but  it  proves  nothing 
against  the  class. 

Supt.  Woodruff,  of  Bucks,  said  the  law 
gives  us  a  remedy  for  immoral  habits  in 
teachers,  but  he  knew  of  none  in  the  case  of 
Directors.     Is  this  right? 

Mr.  Houck  said  we  must  leave  the  matter 
with  the  people,  and  build  up  a  public  senti- 
ment that  will  give  us  the  remedy  through  the 
ballot-box. 

Dr.  Hays  asked  if  there  was  any  remedy 
whatever  in  any  case  of  misbehavior. 

Mr.  Houck  thought  not  until  the  term  had 
expired. 

Dr.  Hays  was  not  prepared  to  endorse  such 
an  exceptional  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
public  officers. 

Mr.  Houck  said  one  member  might  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  rest,  and  that  it  had  been  done 
in  Reading  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  of  the  School  Board,  said  that 
pressure  had  been  brought  on  a  misbehaving 
member  to  make  him  resign  under  a  threat  of 
expulsion.  There  is  no  other  elective  body 
so  entirely  irresponsible.  Directors  are  demi- 
gods in  their  own  kingdom.  They  may  put 
a  school-house  on  top  of  a  hill  and  compel  the 
children  to  ascend  its  precipitous  side.  It  is 
quite  true  that  unfit  persons  are  often  elected, 
and  this  is  a  drawback  to  the  system.  The 
election  is  made  a  political  and  even  a  per- 
sonal matter.  In  a  district  within  my  knowl- 
edge, that  once  ranked  high  in  school  matters, 
two  men  secured  their  election  into  the 
board  in  order  to  employ  their  daughters  as 
teachers,  who  were  unfit  for  the  business ;  and 
that  district  has  gone  backward,  of  course.  It 
might  be  well  to  give  the  Directors  a  little  less 
power,  and  the  courts  a  httle  more ;  it  might 
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be  well  to  have  a  standard  of  qualification 
for  the  office.  Some  remedy  is  needed,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  suggest  one. 

Dr.  Cattell,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Houck  that  the  only  remedy 
was  to  educate  the  people  up  to  electing  com- 
petent men.  It  would  be  impracticable  to 
weigh  the  Director's  intellect,  much  less  his 
common  sense.  If  we  can  bring  up  the  peo- 
ple to  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  oflSce,  unfit  men  will  no  longer  be  elected. 
In  his  own  town,  the  Directors  represent  the 
culture,  refinement,  and  Christian  sentiment 
of  the  place ;  and  as  a  consequence  they  have 
good  schools  and  good  teachers. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Home,  of  Muhlenberg  College, 
Allentown,  thought  the  indiscriminate  powers 
exercised  by  the  Directors  under  the  law  of 
the  State,  gives  them  **  too  much  rope." 
There  should  be  some  check  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  unqualified  teachers. 
Those  who  know  can  testify  that  merit  does 
not  govern  these  appointments,  but  favoritism 
and  personal  influence.  Such  will  always  be 
the  case  while  this  entire  irresponsibility  exists, 
and,  knowing  this,  it  is  time  we  begin  to 
devise  a  remedy.  Again,  sometimes  the  peo- 
ple's money  is  squandered,  and  the  school 
treasury  bankrupted,  by  expensive  buildings 
undertaken  to  enrich  favorite  contractors. 
On  the  other  hand,  undue  parsimony  may 
cripple  the  work  by  reducing  salaries  and  re- 
fusing to  provide  fit  buildings.  They  should 
not  have  power  to  go  to  either  extreme. 

Supt.  Buehrle,  of  Reading,  thought  there 
were  already  checks  upon  the  appointment  of 
teachers.  What  is  the  Superintendent  for? 
Let  him  refuse  certificates  to  incompetents,  or 
dismiss  them  when  he  visits  their  schools.  If 
he  gives  the  teacher  a  certificate,  we  have  no 
right  to  find  fault  with  the  Directors.  Nor 
ought  teachers  to  complain  of  low  wages  who 
plead  for  easy  examinations.  The  remedy  is 
to  raise  your  standard,  cut  off  the  incom- 
petents, and  thus  compel  Directors  to  elect 
qualified  teachers,  or  close  the  schools  and 
lose  the  appropriation.  This  is  in  the  Super- 
intendent's hands,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  law  is  executed. 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  How  about  certificates  granted 
by  his  predecessors  ? 

Mr.  Buehrle ;  He  need  not  endorse  them 
without  examination.  He  has  the  remedy 
even  in  case  of  a  permanent  certificate.  The 
Superintendent  is  responsible  for  all  poor 
teaching.  As  to  building  extravagance,  the 
new  Constitution  provides  a  limitation  ;  and 
even  for  those  who  had  previously  built  good 
houses,  and  created  large  debts,  there  is  some 


excuse.  The  debts  created  by  .municipal 
councils  are  larger  than  the  school  debts,  and 
they  have  less  to  show  for  the  expenditure. 
We  need  checks  in  other  directions  more  than 
here — there  is  a  good  deal  of  false  economy 
in  school  buildings.  Belgium  has  a  uniform 
plan  for  her  school  houses ;  perhaps  it  might 
be  well  for  our  plans  to  be  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment, which  might  have  a  veto  power — thus 
making  the  power  of  the  State  suggestive, 
not  prescriptive.  Many  boards  err  more 
through  ignorance  than  faulty  intention. 

Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  of  Lock  Haven,  be- 
lieved there  are  weak  places  in  the  Directory. 
There  are  localities  where  men  are  chosen  to 
this  office  because  of  their  opposition  to  the 
school  system.  He  thought  the  choice  of 
ladies  as  Directors  involved  an  absurdity — em- 
powering them  to  fill  an  office  for  which  they 
are  not  allowed  to  vote.  The  political  element 
might  be  excluded  by  electing  Directors  as  we 
now  do  county  commissioners. 

Supt.  Baer,  of  Berks,  said  some  seventy  or 
eighty  Directors  were  present  at  his  last  Insti- 
tute, and  they  would  compare  favorably  in  de- 
liberation or  action  with  any  other  body  of 
men  that  could  be  assembled  here.  We  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  them  as  a  class,  though 
there  are  some  who  do  not  act  as  wisely  and 
intelligently  as  possible.  The  Superintendent 
grades  his  certificates,  and  if  Directors  choose 
low  grade  teachers,  they  are  to  blame.  There 
might  properly  be  some  means  devised  to  re- 
move a  Director  for  immorality  or  misde- 
m  eanor  in  office.  He  thought  there  was  no 
way  of  annulling  a  permanent  certificate  for 
incompetency. 

Supt.  Buehrle  asked  Mr.  Houck  if  that  view 
of  the  matter  was  correct. 

Mr.  Houck  said  the  Department  held  that 
the  same  power  which  gave  could  annul.  To 
get  the  State  certificate  requires  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Directors,  the  Sup)erintendent, 
and  the  Teachers*  Committee,  before  the  De- 
partment acts ;  and  the  same  authorities  could 
secure  its  annulment.  He  was  glad  to 
say  that  there  had  been  but  one  case  where 
this  action  was  asked  for  ;  the  certificate  was 
annulled,  the  teacher  had  reformed,  and  it 
was  returned.  This  was  a  case  of  immorality ; 
the  question  of  competency  had  never  been 
raised  in  this  connection. 

The  discussion  closed  here. 

On  motion,  the  hours  of  meeting  and  ad- 
journment were  fixed  as  follows :  Meet  at  9 
a.  m.  and  adjourn  at  1 2  m. ;  meet  at  2  p.  m. 
and  adjourn  at  4 ;  meet  at  8  a.  m.  and  adjourn 
by  vote. 

The  Enrolling  Committee  were  instructed 
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to  begin  their  work,  and  to  receive  credentials 
from  county  delegations,  that  they  might  be 
duly  -credited  on  the  list  of  members. 

It  was  announced  that  Ex-Govemor  Curtin, 
who  was  expected  to  lecture  this  evening  on 
**  Russia  and  its  People,"  could  not  be  pres- 
ent, owing  to  sickness  in  his  family ;  and  the 
five-minute  rule  was  suspended  for  the  discus- 
sion of  Miss  Patridge's  paper  on  Physical 
Culture. 

Adjourned  to  8  o'clock. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


SEVERAL^  members  of  the  Reading  Choral 
Society  furnished  excellent  vocal  music — 
the  opening  piece  being  **  Guide  Me,  O  Thou 
Great  Jehovah." 

Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  of  Philadelphia, 
delivered  the  following  lecture  on  **  Practical 
Methods  of  Physical  Culture  in  Schools." 


PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 


LELIA   E.  PATRIDGE. 

IN  the  classical  village  of  Concord,  Mass.,  transcen- 
dentalism flourishes,  and  metaphysics  are  in  the 
very  air.  The  children  growing  up  in  this  sublime 
atmosphere  are  naturally  philosophers  from  birth.  A 
traveler  passing  through  the  place  observed  a  small 
boy  digging  in  the  sand,  and,  unthinking,  put  the 
query,  *'  What  are  you  doing,  my  little  man  ?"  The 
child  paused  in  his  play,  and  looking  up  with  great, 
serious  eyes,  as  if  astonished  at  the  frivolity  of  the 
question,  answered  solemnly,  "  I  am  digging  for  the 
Infinite."  My  friends,  I,  too,  have  been  digging  for 
the  infinite,  at  intervals,  ever  since  I  received  a  brief 
note  from  our  President  Hays,  asking  me  to  prepare 
a  paper  upon  "  Practical  Methods  of  Physical  Culture 
in  Schools,"  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  I  have  not  yet  found  the  object  of  my  search  ! 
Not  that  methods  were  wanting — they  are  as  plenty 
as  reasons,  and  if  they  had  not  been,  one  could  evolve 
them  from  their  inner  consciousness  at  the  rale  of  two 
an  hour,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  I  don't  know  how 
long;  but  "practical" — there  was  the  rub!  For 
truly,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  were  formidable — quite 
like  making  bricks  without  straw. 

Yet  it  must  be  done,  for  no  hair-brained  project 
could  get  a  hearing  from  so  grave  an  assemblage ;  no 
Utopian  schemes  are  allowed  an  airing  before  such  a 
solid,  sensible  set  as  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
In  view  of  all  this,  even  though,  as  some  one  says, 
invitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  very  likely  I  ought 
not  to  have  accepted  either  the  invitation  or  the  flat- 
tery ;  but  I  did,  and  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  done 
so,  had  the  topic  assigned  me  been,  "The  System  of 
Gymnastics  Practised  in  the  Planet  Jupiter,"  just  be- 
cause I  was  so  desirous  that  the  subject  of  physical 
education  should  be  brought  again  before  you.  So  I 
dug  away. 

In  the  beginning  but  three  plans,  that  could  lay 


any  claims  to  being  practical,  presented  themselves. 
First,  I  thought  of  enacting  a  law,  making  physical 
culture  compulsory.  Then  I  remembered  that  that 
had  been  tried  once,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
worked  admirably^for  exactly  three  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  teachei-s  having  taught  all  they 
knew  (and  more  too),  and  the  scholars  having  learned 
both  the  exercises  and  the  ignorance  of  their  instruc- 
tors, lost  their  interest,  and  pronounced  the  thing  a 
fraud,  which  it  undoubtedly  was ;  and  a  failure,  which 
was  inevitable ;  and  the  law  became  a  dead  letter 
from  that  time  to  this.  Besides  I  wasn't  a  law-maker  ; 
so  there  was  an  end.  Then  I  had  an  idea  of  starting 
out  on  a  gymnastic  missionary  tour  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  physical  regeneration  throughout  the  State ; 
but  recalling  that  old  proverb  about  the  ease  of  taking 
a  horse  to  water,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  him 
drink  afterward,  I  concluded  to  "wait  a  little  longer" 
before  undertaking  that  enterprise.  Last  of  all  (very 
naturally),  it  occurred  to  me  to  die,  that  I  might  leave 
my  immense  fortune  to  found  a  gymnasium,  where 
all,  both  rich  and  poor,  girls  and  boys  (for  I  would 
be  generous  and  even  admit  boys  !),  should  receive  a 
scientific,  systematic  physical  education.  This  was — 
as  you  will  at  once  perceive — by  far  the  best  of  all 
my  "happy  thoughts  ; "  but  I  could  not  see  my  way 
clear  to  act  upon  it,  partly  because  I  wasn't  ready  to 
die,  and  partly  because  my  fortune  was  /et  to  be 
made !  Thus  all  my  projects  came  to  naught,  and  I 
was  forced  to  sit  down  seriously  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  I  tell  you,  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  outlook  was 
not  and  is  not  encouraging ;  for  we  need  three  things, 
which  in  all  probability  we  shall  not  have  for  many 
years  to  come:  i.  A  sustaining  public  opinion;  2. 
Trained  teachers;  and  3.  Appliances,  such  as  room, 
time,  dress,  apparatus,  and  music. 

Still  we  cannot,  must  not,  fold  our  hands  and  wait. 
The  supply  never  precedes  the  demand,  and  not 
until  there  comes  an  insistent,  persistent  demand  for 
the  requisite  means  of  physical  education  from  all  the 
schools  of  the  land,  shall  we  be  supplied.  Then  let 
us  to  work  at  once ;  and  since  civilization  will  not,  or  at 
least  does  not,  adapt  itself  to  gymnastics,  we  have 
simply  to  adapt  gymnastics  to  civilization,  and  do 
the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances ;  provided 
we  do  not  interpret  that  as  meaning — to  do  nothing 
at  all.  Just  here  let  me  remark,  as  the  Cat  did  to  the 
Ugly  Duckling,  that  "  if  I  say  disagreeable  things  it  is 
for  your  good,"  and  with  this  preface,  I  must  admit 
that  even  in  progressive  Pennsylvania  there  is  not, 
upon  this  matter  of  bodily  training,  a  sustaining  public 
opinion. 

You  will  perhaps  hasten  to  inform  me  that  all 
educators  worthy  of  the  name  believe  in  it.  Yes, 
theoretically— but  practically.  No.  "  It  is  a  good 
thing,"  they  say,  "  but" — and  then  they  fall  to  stam- 
mering. "  But  me  no  buts," — it  either  is  good  or  it 
isn't.  If  good  it  should  be  put  in  practice,  and  your 
excuses  and  plausible  putting  of  exercise  as  training, 
may  deceive  the  masses,  but  surely  you  are  too  keen 
thinkers  to  deliver  yourselves  in  that  style.  You 
know,  as  well  as  I,  that  exercise  only  is  no  more  to 
be  called  physical  culture  than  the  mere  fact  of  being 
an  omnivorous  reader  would  necessarily  imply  a  culti- 
vated intellect.  It  might,  but  the  chances  are  that  it 
would  imply  the  opposite.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  a 
child  might  have  all  the  exercise  which  play  and 
country  life  could  afford,  and  yet  come  to  maturity 
undeveloped,  ungainly,  ugly  even  to  deformity  ;  and 
you  surely  must  have  noticed,  that  manual  labor,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  does  not  grant 
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immnnity  from  consumption,  spinal  disease  or  paraly- 
sis. It  is  easy  then  to  see  that  exercise,  either  found 
in  work  or  play,  does  not  accomplish  what  scientific 
training  will  always  do,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  viz., 
bestow  upon  those  who  have  received  it,  health, 
strength,  and  grace  or  beauty. 

Educators!  if  you  would  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
you  must  be  what  the  name  signifies,  "  leaders,"  called 
to  "lead  forth"  the  people,  who,  blinded  by  preju- 
dice and  precedent,  cannot  discern  the  dawning  of 
the  new  day  that  is  coming.  Teachers  I  you  must 
teach  the  people,  who  are  ignorant  concerning  this 
neglected  but  necessary  part  of  education.  It  is  your 
plain  duty  to  be  centres  of  influence,  your  grand  priv- 
ilege to  be  "  the  conservators  of  progress,"  your  unde- 
niable right  to  stand  always  "  in  the  foremost  files  of 
time ; "  therefore,  see  to  it,  that  you  fail  not  in  your 
high  calling,  lest  popular  opinion  become,  what  Car- 
lyle  declares  it  to  be,  **  the  greatest  lie  in  the  world." 
Thns  shall  you  overstep  the  first  stumbling  block ;  but 
the  next  is  more  formidable,  and  this  we  shall  have  to 
walk  around. 

The  great  necessity  for  trained  teachers  in  this 
department  of  iiLStruction,  surely  need  n»t  be  demon- 
Mrated  to  those  who  think  and  reason,  but  possibly  it 
has  not  occurred  to  all  of  you,  that  the  cause  of  Phys- 
ical Education  has  become  almost  a  lost  cause  with 
the  masses,  in  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts of  ignorant,  indifferent,  and  untrained  teachers, 
to  teach  what  they  did  not  know  themselves.  Yet  an 
enpneer,  unpracticed  in  the  art  of  running  his  en- 
gine, or  ignorant  of  its  stops  and  valves,  is  an  unheard- 
of  anomaly.  Is  the  human  body,  that  wonderful 
mechanism,  to  be  always  tampered  with  in  this 
wicked,  wasteful  way?  The  remedy  for  this  great 
evil  is  plain,  but  how  to  apply  it  is  the  problem. 
There  are  in  this  State  two  means  of  teaching  teach- 
ers :  first,  the  Normal  Schools  and  training  dasses ; 
second,  the  Institutes.  Clearly,  then,  if  educators 
mean  what  they  say,  viz. :  that  education  is  not  com- 
plete till  we  train  the  physical  powers  as  well  as  the 
mind  and  soul,  their  imperative  duty  is  to  see  that 
there  is  not  a  Normal  School  or  class  in  the  Common- 
wealth whose  faculty  does  not  include  an  educated, 
enthusiastic  teacher  of  gymnastics.  Then,  every 
graduate  will  be  a  gymnast — not  athlete — as  well  as 
scholar ;  and  then  we  shall  begin  to  have  real  educa- 
tors instead  of  mere  instructors.  For  those  already 
in  the  field,  the  Institute  must  hold  itself  responsible. 
Not  that  it  can  make  up  to  them  in  this,  more  than  in 
any  other  department  of  knowledge,  the  lack  of  thor- 
ough education  ;  but  it  can  help  them,  and  that  ma- 
tenally.  A  competent  instructor  in  Physical  Culture 
can  teach  the  teachers  of  a  county  a  complete  series  of 
exercises,  consisting  of  ten  movements,  during  the 
five  days'  session  of  an  Institute,  so  thoroughly,  suc- 
cessfully, and  practically,  that  they  can  put  what  they 
have  learned  directly  into  practice,  upon  their  return 
to  their  schools,  and  thus  begin  at  once  the  good 
work. 

But  there  are  directors,  who,  like  crabs,  are  forever 
destined  to  go  backward,  and  because  their  grand- 
fathers did  not  practice  gymnastics,  their  great-grand- 
sons have  no  need  of  physical  training;  which 
theory,  if  carried  out,  would  lead  them  to  some  curi- 
ous conclusions !  Then,  too,  there  are  some  super- 
intendents, who  have  not  the  courage  to  carry  out 
their  convictions,  and  dare  not  bring  the  subject 
hefore  their  Institute ;  what  can  be  done  for  the 
teachers  of  their  counties  ?  Something  even  there, 
for,  though  it  is  difficult  to  leam  the  exercises  from  a 


book,  it  is  not  impossible,  and  with  Dio  Lewis's 
"  New  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women  and  Children," 
to  study,  teachers  who  are  really  in  earnest,  need  not 
despair  of  giving  to  their  pupils  some  amount  of 
bodily  culture.  Lewis's  system  I  recommend  as 
much  preferable  to  all  others,  for  several  reasons:  i. 
Because  it  *>  a  system,  the  others,  so-called,  being 
mostly  a  mere  collection  of  movements.  2.  The  ex- 
ercises are  so  arranged,  that,  while  one  set  throws  the 
blood  more  forcibly  toward  the  heart,  the  succeeding 
set  sends  the  blood  more  forcibly  from  the  heart  to 
the  extremities.  3.  The  arrangement  is  superior, 
because,  instead  of  exercising  the  arms  till  they  are 
ready  to  drop  off,  then  the  body  till  it  is  tired,  then 
the  feet  till  they  ache ,  the  movements  are  varied, 
giving  to  each  set  of  muscles  a  period  of  work,  and 
then  a  time  of  rest,  alternately,  till  during  the  seven 
minutes  required  for  one  series  of  movements,  every 
muscle  has  been  well  exercised,  and  none  to  exhaus< 
tion. 

Many  teachers  seem  to  be  possessed  with  a  desire 
to  invent  exercises,  and  their  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  do  so  is  somewhat  amusing  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  and  been  through  a  complete 
course  of  training;  but  possibly  "where  ignorance  is 
bliss"  it  is  folly  to  be  otherwise;  and, though  as  many 
failures  can  be  traced  to  conceited  ignorance  as  to 
indolent  indifference,  let  us  not  by  any  means  crush 
the  creative  faculty  which  crops  out  so  rarely  among 
instructors  of  youth !  Three  things  must  be  required 
of  pupils  who  are  being  trained  physically;  first, 
vigor;  second,  accuracy;  and  third,  grace;  and  the 
great  defect  in  original  exercises  is  their  lack  of 
accuracy,  their  want  of  a  standard.  Every  movement, 
no  matter  how  simple,  should  have  a  standard  so  high 
as  to  be  almost  impossible  of  attainment;  and  here 
lies  the  secret  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Whatever 
we  can  do  perfectly  the  first  or  second  time  we  try, 
we  do  not  care  to  do  again.  It  is  difficulty  which 
charms  us;  and  children  are  very  like  "grown  ups," 
only  more  so !  Therefore,  I  say  again,  have  a  way — 
and  that  the  hardest — in  which  every  movement 
should  be  done,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
strong  and  persistent  desire  to  which  you  will  arouse 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  set. 

The  necessity  for  vigor  is  so  self-evident,  and  the 
desire  for  grace  so  universal,  that  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  these  points,  except,  perhaps,  to  say  by  way  of 
encouragement,  that  grace  is  only  another  name  for 
ease,  and  when  you  can  give  your  pupils  the  one,  they 
will,  perforce,  possess  the  other.  One  word  of  cau- 
tion (and  you  cannot  be  too  cautions  in  this  regard), 
never  allow  any  child  who  has  even  a  tendency  to 
heart  disease — I  refer  now  to  the  real,  and  not  the 
sentimental  malady! — to  take  any  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, for  it  might  be  dangerous.  One  suggestion  to 
those  who  invent  exercises:  Do  not  allow  your  pupils 
to  throw  the  arms  violently  backward,  as  if  to  hit  the 
backs  of  the  hands  together,  as  bloodvessels  have  been 
ruptured  in  the  lungs  in  that  way,  and  Dr.  Lewis 
never  expects  the  arms  to  be  put  farther  back  than  in 
line  with  the  shoulder,  the  cuts  in  his  book  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  One  hint,  which  being  to 
those  supposed  to  be  wise  must  be  sufficient :  Do  not, 
if  you  wish  to  succeed  as  teachers  of  anything,  let  a 
scholar  of  yours  excel  you  in  the  exercises,  or  even 
suspect  that  they  can  do  so ;  for  that  is  fatal  to  that 
respect  for  superiority  which  the  instructor  should 
always  command  from  the  pupil. 

But  to  teach  gymnastics  successfully,  requires 
something  more   than   training  and  knowledge.     It 
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needs  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  what  we  New  Eng- 
landers  call  <<  gumption."  This  last,  which  is  a 
happy  combination  of  caution,  sense,  and  tact,  is  a 
most  desirable  and  indeed  most  needful  faculty  in  a 
teacher.  With  these  qualities,  some  knowledge,  and 
a  desire  to  do,  if  the  children  are  on  your  side  of  the 
question — and  naturally  they  will  be,  for  it  is  only  as 
we  grow  older  that  we  grow  lazy  and  stupid — success 
is  sure.  But  don't  try  to  force  it  in  the  face  of  fail- 
ure, particularly  if  the  failure  is  your  own. 

As  for  the  appliances  needful,  that  can  easily  be  ar- 
ranged. For  room,  take  the  aisles,  and  any  vacant 
spot  on  the  floor  large  enough  for  a  child  to  stand 
upon,  provided  they  can  stretch  out  the  arms  in  front 
and  at  the  side  without  hitting  anything.  Of  course, 
this  does  away  with  foot  movements,  but  those  are  the 
least  necessary.  Time  is  plenty  always,  and  will  be 
so  long  as  there  is  time  for  scholars  to  be  restless  and 
noisy,  and  the  teacher  to  be  fretful  and  cross.  Take 
only  this,  and  you  will  have  plenty,  and  it  will  be  far 
better  for  all  concerned,  including  those  who  would 
shut  up  an  innocent  child  in  an  illy-ventilated  room 
six  hours  a  day,  hang  him  on  a  seat  so  much  too  high 
that  he  is  suspended,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between 
heaven  and  earth ;  put  a  book  before  him,  of  which 
he  knows  nothing  and  cares  less ;  and  then  punish 
him  if  he  dares  to  do  what  every  drop  of  blood  in  his 
body,  every  muscle  in  his  frame,  every  nerve  in  his 
system,  every  impulse  of  his  being,  urges  him  with  re- 
sistless force  to  do — move  ! 

Apparatus  is  well,  but  in  most  of  your  school -rooms 
the  fists  are  better,  and  these  can  be  manufactured  to 
order !  Music  would  add  much  to  the  pleasure,  and 
perhaps  the  interest ;  but  if  you  lack  an  instrument  do 
without  it ;  but  do  not  supply  the  need  by  singing,  it 
is  too  hard  upon  the  lungs  and  heart;  it  requires 
them  to  do  double  duty  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  one 
thing  or  the  other  will  be  poorly  done.  Counting, 
well  accentuated;  will  allow  of  the  rhythmic  motion  in 
which  we  all  delight,  or  tapping  with  a  pencil  on  the 
desk  like  the  beat  of  a  tiny  drum.  A  triangle,  whose 
cost  is  trifling,  would  answer  every  purpose,  and  be 
considered  music  besides. 

All  that  is  required  of  the  costume  is,  that  it  shall 
allow  the  free  and  easy  play  of  every  muscle  in  the 
body.  This,  boys  have  already  in  their  usual  apparel, 
and  girls  need  only  to  have  the  dress  short  enough  to 
leave  the  feet  free  from  entangling  skirts;  large 
enough  across  the  chest  to  allow  the  fullest  expansion 
possible  ;  and  loose  enough  around  the  waist  to  admit 
a  full  breath  to  be  taken  without  feeling  any  constraint 
as  to  clothing. 

Surely,  this  is  little  to  ask,  indeed,  these  should  be 
the  requirements  of  every  woman's  dress  ;  but  custom 
rules  otherwise.  Still,  country  girls  living,  as  they 
do,  remote  from  the  centres  where  the  foolishness  of 
fashion  culminates,  are  supposed  to  be  the  class  of  all 
other,  who  may  come  up  with  some  sensible  notions 
of  dress,  and,  besides,  it  is  not  expected  of  them  to 
become  women  and  dress  accordingly  while  yet  chil- 
dren. Consequently  they  too  might  be  ready  for 
physical  education,  with  little  or  no  modifications  of 
costume.  If  more  is  required,  a  steady  though  silent 
demand,  like  perseverance  in  the  exercises  without  re- 
gard to  such  obstacles,  would,  in  time,  bring  about 
the  desired  change,  and  thus  accomplish  two  good  re- 
sults, both  working  to  the  same  end — health. 

Realizing  most  fully,  that  as  long  as  it  is  not  easily 
practicable  to  introduce  gymnastics  into  the  common 
schools,  "the  indifferent  will  be  ready  with  their 
sneers,  and  the  conservative  with  their  taunts,"  let 


me  express  the  hope  that  I  have  aided  somewhat  in 
the  solution  of  this  vexed  question,  by  showing  "  what 
might  be  done,"  though  I  can  but  conclude  with 
Portia's  saying :  •♦  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know 
what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches, 
and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces  " — to  which 
I  add,  and  every  school-house  in  the  land  would 
have  had  some  means  for  physical  education  long 
ago. 


After  music  by  the  choir,  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Curdy,  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadel- 
phia, recited  "Jane  Conquest.*' 

Dr.  Hays  read  a  letter  from  Gov.  Curtin, 
explaining  his  absence'. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr  Cattell  opened  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Physical  Culture.  He  had  listened 
to  the  young  lady  with  great  interest  and  sat- 
isfaction, and  if  he  were  teaching  primary 
school  woul^  reduce  her  plan  to  practice.  In 
the  colleges  it  was  not  necessary  to  teach 
students  to  double  up  their  fists.  In  the  last 
analysis,  this  physical  training  means  care  for 
the  health,  and  includes  pure  air,  wholesome 
food,  and  plenty  of  sleep.  One  important 
point  made  by  the  lecturer  was  that  all  exer- 
cise is  not  training.  How  it  is  done  is  import- 
ant,  and  it  must  not  be  overdone.  He  had 
seen  gymnastics  so  atrocious  as  to  be  almost 
incredible.  Some  of  the  young  gymnasts 
seem  to  be  testing  how  far  they  can  go  with- 
out breaking  their  necks ;  this  may  be  good 
training  for  circus  riders  but  not  for  preach- 
ers. To  do  this  well  and  safely  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  something  of  physiology.  He 
was  afraid  the  matter  of  gymnastics  was  being 
pushed  too  far  in  some  quarters,  and  believed 
we  need  not  add  the  degree  of  acrobat  to  the 
list  approved  in  the  colleges. 

Prof.  Home  did  not  like  to  fight  a  woman, 
but  did  not  believe  in  these  gymnastic  exer- 
cises in  our  school.  We  have  not  time,  and 
the  out-door  plays  are  better  than  these  exer- 
cises, which  divert  attention  from  study  and 
so  cause  loss  of  time  beyond  what  is  actually 
devoted  to  them.  We  have  neither  room  nor 
apparatus  ;  and  besides,  the  thing  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  bodies  of  our  country  children 
are  better  developed  than  those  who  have 
been  practising  these  monkey-shines  in  school, 
and  we  must  judge  things  by  their  results. 
To  finish  this  course  they  must  have  a  partic- 
ular dress,  and  our  people  don't  want  their 
girls  dressed  in  boys'  clothes  ;  they  have  some 
regard  for  propriety,  and  a  teacher  who  at- 
tempted this  would  turn  himself  out  of  school. 
Let  the  boys  chop  wood  and  the  girls'  roast 
beefsteak  and  bake  bread,  and  we  shall  have 
instead  of  this  clap-trap  the  normal,  Scriptural 
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method   of  physical  development    that    has 
come  down  to  us  from  Adam  and  Eve. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Allen  was  in  favor  of  introduc- 
ing these  physical  exercises  into  the  schools. 
When  we  consider  the  results  obtained  in  the 
different  trades  by  the  careful  education  of  a 
particular  set  of  muscles,  we  can  imagine  the 
possibilities  of  a  body  trained  throughout  to 
be  the  perfect  servant  of  our  will.  The  ability 
to  do  things  deftly  is  well  worth  the  time 
spent  on  these  exercises.  Very  few  of  us  ever 
have  full  command  of  our  bodies ;  and  if  the 
child  were  trained  from  its  earliest  years  to 
handle  its  body  in  the  best  way,  a  great  deal 
of  awkwardness  and  consequent  annoyance 
would  be  saved.  He  believed  in  an  education 
which  should  draw  out  all  the  possibilities  of 
our  nature. 

Supt.  Woodruff,  of  Bucks,  said  that  he  had 
been  in  a  school  on  a  rainy  day,  and  at  recess 
time  the  children  had  some  of  these  exercises 
instead  of  going  out-doors.  They  enjoyed  it, 
and  the  visitors  approved  it.  He  believed 
there  was  some  good  in  them,  if  cautiously 
introduced  and  not  overdone. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  said  she  taught  a 
country  school  where  the  children  got  as 
much  bodily  exercise  as  others,  yet  very  few 
could  stand  gracefully  to  recite.  Physical 
culture  in  school  is  not  impracticable ;  it  is 
strange  if  we  cannot  spare  ten  minutes  for  the 
body  out  of  six  hours*  work  for  the  mind.  As 
to  the  large  physical  development  of  which 
one  speaker  boasted,  he  might  as  well  remem- 
ber that  the  heaviest  horse  does  not  always 
win  the  race.  We  need  physical  training  in 
our  schools,  and  the  Normal  Schools  should 
do  something  for  us  in  this  direction.  To  be 
sure  there  is  one  Normal  School  where  seven 
hours  are  allotted  to  sleep,  and  where  some 
students  have  an  extra  class  in  physiology 
before  breakfast.  While  we  hope  the  princi- 
pals will  see  that  the  teachers  they  send  out 
shall  have  some  knowledge  of  the  bodies  en- 
trusted to  their  care,  we  expect  them  also  to 
allow  their  students  time  to  sleep. 

Miss  Patridge  said  that  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  of  "fighting  a  woman"  might  have 
considered  that  it  was  the  idea  that  must  be 
attacked  and  not  the  person,  if  he  expected  to 
accomplish  anything.  The  race  is  not  always 
to  the  slow — p)eople  who  are  backward  and 
conservative  are  not  always  on  sure  ground. 
It  is  possible  to  be  progressive,  and  yet  have 
reason  with  us.  Even  taking  the  narrow 
utilitarian  view,  there  are  ds  many  duties  for 
the  body  as  the  mind,  and  in  the  country 
more,  perhaps — then,  why  neglect  the  ma- 
chine that  does  the  most  work?    It  is  not 


size  that  counts ;  it  is  ability  to  work,  to  use 
every  faculty.  With  regard  to  the  fling  at 
the  costume,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  none  is 
needed  among  children,  and  it  only  comes  in 
to  meet  the  difficulty  created  by  the  senseless 
dressyof  women.  Movements  enough  can  be 
given  in  the  ordinary  dress  to  bring  into  use 
every  muscle  of  the  body.  She  had  tried  it 
successfully  in  backwoods  schools  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire.  The  farm  work  and 
housework  of  these  country  boys  and  girls 
does  not  save  them  from  contracted  chests, 
round  shoulders,  and  consumption. 

Johonnot  says,  "The  object  of  education 
is  to  promote  the  normal  growth  of  a  human 
being,  developing  all  his  powers  systemati- 
cally and  symmetrically,  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  capability  in  thought  and 
action.  These  powers  must  be  trained 
to  act  harmoniously,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  waste   of  effort  in    any  direction." 

This  is  a  serious  question,  and  she  hoped 
the  friends  of  physical  culture  would  treat  it 
as  seriously  as  its  opponents.  The  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  soul,  made  in  the  image  of  its 
Creator.     How  dare  we  neglect  it  ? 

Miss  McCurdy  read  a  selection,  and,  after 
music  by  the  choir.  Association  adjourned  to 
9  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


THE  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
Prof   S.  D.  Hilman,  of  Shippensburg. 
Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Swarthmore  College,  Delaware  county, 
read  the  following  lecture  on 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 


MARIA  L.  SANFORD. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  in  this  brief  hour  an  exhaust- 
ive analysis  of  the  question  which  may  rightly  be 
considered  the  most  important  one  not  only  of  our 
politics  but  of  morals  and  of  social  life.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion demanding  the  profoundest  thought,  and  the  most 
careful  study,  not  of  statesmen  alone,  but  of  every 
citizen,  and  especially  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
form  the  character,  direct  the  thought  and  awaken 
the  conscience  of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  then  in 
its  relation  to  us  as  citizens  and  as  teachers  that  I 
shall  speak  this  morning  of  the  Labor  Question,  de- 
siring most  of  all  to  bring  home  to  the  heart  a  sense 
of  its  importance  and  of  our  personal  responsibility 
concerning  it.  I  but  give  my  thought,  hoping  that  in 
your  minds  it  may  awaken  a  better  thought,  and  each 
speed  on  and  on  until  a  glorious  work  shall  be  accom- 
plished. 

We  all  admit  that  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  days ; 
we  hear  no  more  the  spread-eagle  eloquence  of  for- 
mer times — of  America  the  home  of  the  oppressed, 
the  paradise  of  the  laborer; — ^and  thoughtful  minds 
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can  perceive  that  a  worse  evil  than  hard  times  and 
low  wages  is  threatening  us  in  the  growing  sense  of 
bitterness  and  conflict  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Nearly  every  one  can  tell  us  exactly  what  brought 
on  the  trouble ;  it  was  the  importation  of  foreign  lux- 
uries, or  glutting  the  market  with  foreign  laborers,  it 
was  the  failure  of  this  firm  or  of  that  enterprise,  it 
was  the  railroads,  or  speculation,  or  paper  money,  or 
the  return  to  specie  payments,  or  some  other  of  a 
score  of  evils,  that  plunged  the  country  into  all  this 
distress.  Some  or  all  of  these  specific  causes  doubt- 
less contributed  to  hasten  or  aggravate  the  difficulty; 
but  there  are  two  things  which  it  might  be  well  for 
us  to  remember :  first,  the  axiom  that  great  results  do 
not  proceed  from  trivial  causes,  and  if  they  do  seem 
thus  to  follow,  it  is  because  previous  and  important 
causes  had  made  it  possible — if  a  slight  cold  produces 
fatal  results  it  is  because  the  constitution  had  already 
been  undermined  and  the  seeds  of  disease  already 
planted ;  and  second,  that  while  it  may  be  very  im- 
portant that  we  find  out  the  cause  of  the  evil,  it  is  at 
least  equally  important  that  we  consider  what  can  be 
done  to  remedy  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  bemoan  our 
present  condition  or  to  long  for  better  times ;  we  must 
observe  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  body  pol- 
itic, and  study  the  record  of  similar  cases  with  the 
direct  and  definite  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  cure. 

Careful  observation  and  study  cannot  but  convince 
us  that  the  trouble  of  our  times  is  not  accidental ;  it 
is  no  mere  episode ;  it  is  part  of  the  long  struggle  of 
centuries,  a  phase  of  that  great  strife  between  the 
privileged  class  and  the  multitude,  between  manhood 
and  caste,  which  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
history  of  civilized  nations.  It  is  as  De  Tocqueville 
says,  "  An  irresistible  revolution  which  has  advanced 
for  centuries  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  is  still  ad- 
vancing in  spite  of  the  ruins  it  has  caused  ;  "  but  in 
this  advance  w^  can  plainly  see  the  Divine  hand 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos  and  out  of  anarchy  law. 

Our  fathers  thought  they  had  settled  the  question 
forevef  in  granting  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike  an  equal 
share  in  the  government.  They  did  not  perceive  that 
there  might  exist  side  by  side  political  equality  and 
social  despotism.  They  did  their  part  well ;  but  new 
circumstances,  increased  wealth  and  population,  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Old  World — an  impor- 
tation of  the  dregs  of  its  population  and  the  scum  of  its 
fashions  and  conceits,  have  brought  to  us  difficulties 
they  never  dreamed  of,  and  revived  in  new  and  com- 
plicated fonn  the  old  issue. 

When  in  Rome,  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  struggle,  the  Plebeian  gained  his  point — secured  an 
equal  share  in  the  government  with  his  Patrician 
neighbor,  an  equal  right  to  senatorial  and  military 
honors,  to  the  consulship  and  the  priestly  offices,  they 
built  a  temple  to  Concord,  and  believed,  as  we  have 
believed,  that  the  question  was  settled  and  equal 
rights  secured.  But  immediately  there  grew  up  a 
new  division — a  new  caste;  it  was  no  longer  Patri- 
cian and  Plebian,  but  the  rich  and  the  poor — those 
who  had  honors  and  those  who  had  not.  The  men 
of  wealth  and  culture  despised  the  common  herd, 
and  the  populace  hated  with  ferocious  bitterness  the 
rich  and  haughty  masters  before  whom  they  cringed. 
No  poet  broke  in  upon  their  darkness  with  "  the  light- 
ning of  his  song;"  their  religion  gave  them  no 
aid ;  they  grew  more  and  more  wretched  and  debased 
until  any  demagogue  could  lead  them  at  his  will  to 
any  act  of  desperation.  Patriots  like  the  Gracchi 
tried  to  renovate  the  nation,  but  both  classes  were 
corrupted — the  rich  with  luxury  and  effeminacy,  the 


p>oor  with  hopeless  ignorance  and  degradation.  And 
thus  the  Roman  Republic  fell.  Shall  we  or  shall  we 
not  profit  by  the  example  ? 

No  student  of  history  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
striking  similarity  between  our  circumstances  and 
theirs.  As  their  wealth  and  power  and  cultivation 
increased,  the  early  equality  in  condition  necessarily 
disappeared.  Republican  simplicity  gave  place  to 
ostentatious  display;  respect  for  manly  dignity  to  re- 
spect for  position.  As  the  rich  man  became  polished 
in  his  manners,  his  language  and  his  tastes,  he  looked 
down  upon  the  rude  farmer  who  practiced  the  simple 
virtues  which  had  in,  the  early  days  been  the  acme  of 
Roman  pride.  Riches  became  the  one  object  of  am- 
bition; self-control,  stern  virtue,  was  unfashionable 
and  out  of  date,  and  honor  was  forgotten  in  the  strife 
for  wealth.  Labor  was  despised,  and  the  wages  of 
labor  and  the  price  of  produce  fell  until  it  would  not 
pay  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  the  independent  farmer 
found  himself  a  pauper.  Eager  for  greater  gain,  or 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  ruin  from  reckless  expendi- 
ture, the  rich  neglected  the  poor  man's  cry  until 
hope  was  past;  and  revolution,  anarchy,  despotism 
followed.  How  far  we  have  gone  on  the  same  path 
it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out;  but  here  history 
furnishes  us  a  lesson  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

We  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  return  to  the  sim- 
ple conditions  of  the  early  time — they  have  passed 
away  forever;  but  the  question  is,  Is  it  or  is  it  not 
possible  to  carry  out  the  maxims  of  onr  fathers? 
Must  we  accept  the  old  doctrines  that  they  repudiated 
and  run  the  old  course  until  ruin  overtakes  us  ?  or 
may  we  adapt  their  principles  to  the  new  conditions, 
and  develop  a  higher  ideal  of  social  and  political  life 
than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed — in  other  words. 
Was  their  success  accidental  or  was  there  a  real  vitality 
in  the  spirit  they  possessed  ?  were  the  principles  they 
advocated  false  and  doomed  to  failure  or  the  truth 
which  must  prevail  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  present  difliiculties  may  be 
overcome  and  the  principles  of  our  fathers  gloriously 
vindicated  if  we  will  but  take  up  the  work  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  accepted  it,  and  apply  to  the  ob- 
stacles in  our  way  the  wisdom,  the  energy  and  the 
self-sacrifice  that  they  gave  to  the  problems  presented 
to  them.  They  held  that  "all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal ;"  but  the  freedom  they  advocated  was  not 
anarchy,  and  the  equality  to  which  they  aspired  was 
no  degraded  level.  As  sincerely  as  they  believed  in 
the  right  of  all  to  *Mife  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,"  they  held  the  duty  of  all  to  spend  that 
life  in  usefulness,  in  self-restraint,  and  in  virtue. 

The  foundation  of  our  social  and  political  system 
was  laid  upon  three  great  principles — the  equality  of 
man,  the  sacredness  of  law,  and  the  dignity  of  labor. 
We  find  it  attacked  on  the  one  hand  by  lawlessness 
and  brute  force,  demanding  "a  loaf  for  every  loafer  with 
full  privilege  of  loafing,"  and. on  the  other  far  more 
insidiously  and  fatally  by  the  spirit  of  caste  which  looks 
down  upon  labor  and  seeks  constantly  to  build  up  dis- 
tinctions between  the  privileged  idler  and  the  plebeian 
laborer.  We  must  meet  both  these  enemies  with  de- 
termined opposition,  prevent  their  success  and  destroy 
their  influence,  or  to  us  will  come  the  hand- writing  on 
the  wall :  "  Tho  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting." 

What  then  can  we  do  ?  First,  we  must  recognize 
the  duty  as  a  personal  one,  and  seek  the  good  result 
with  a  clear  and  definite  aim ;  not  content  with  say- 
ing something  ought  to  be  done,  we  must  stir  ourselves 
to  do  it,  and  each  one  give  to  the  work,  patient,  in- 
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telligent  and  judicious  effort.  What  the  individual 
mind  of  the  nation  is  detennined  upon,  that  the  nation 
wiil  perform ;  our  fathers  were  bound  to  secure  their 
dvil  and  religious  freedom ;  they  had  their  separate 
hopes  and  fears,  but  for  this  one  end  they  were  each 
man  of  them  prepared  to  die.  The  freedom, they  de- 
termined upon  they  obtained.  If  we  love  it  as  they 
loved  it,  and  are  ready,  if  necessary,  to  make  the  same 
sacrifices,  we  may  protect  and  preserve  it  and  win  for 
it  mew  victories.  But  if  we  prefer  ease  and  pleasure 
and  personal  gain,  if  our  mental  and  moral  vigor  has 
been  sapped  by  our  love  of  luxury  and  display,  the 
standard  of  freedom  and  progress  will  drop  from  our 
nerveless  grasp,  we  shall  have  what  we  sought,  but  it 
will  not  be  the  foremost  place  among  those  who  have 
raised  mankind  to  higher  levels  and  triumphed  in  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  cling  to 
the  creed  of  our  fathers, 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties,  Time  makes  ancient 

good  uncouth ; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward  who  would  keep 

abreast  of  Truth." 

What  is  needed  is  a  moral  elevation  which  shall 
enable  us  to  see  clearly  our  duty,  not  narrow  and  cir- 
cuo^cribed,  but  reaching  out  to  our  fellow  men  and 
to  the  future  *,  a  force  of  character  which  makes  life 
a  constant  effort  to  attain  some  worthy  end ;  an  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  which,  having  seen  a  duty,  walks 
straight  forward  to  its  periformance  with  the  same  calm 
dignity  with  which  the  Mahommedan  kneels  with  his 
face  to  the  sacred  city,  unconscious  of  the  scoffs  and 
sneers  of  the  unbelieving  crowd.  This  moral  tone, 
this  unselfish  devotion  to  right,  will  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  mine  and  thine,  and  lead  us,  as  by  Divine  in- 
spiration, to  the  true  solution  of  the  difficult  problem. 

No  great  results  have  ever  been  accomplished  with- 
out this  individual  consecration  to  the  work.  The 
nations  by  whom  the  triumphs  of  civilization  have 
been  won  are  those 

"  Where  every  freeman  was  a  host. 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory." 

Oar  fathers  gave  this  enthusiastic  personal  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  it  is  this  and 
this  alone  that  can  make  our  vision  clear  and  our 
aims  strong  to  carry  on  and  complete  their  work. 

There  is  urgent  need  that  this  spirit  be  aroused  for 
there  are  signs  of  the  times  that  are  dark  and  porten- 
tous. The  mutterings  of  riot  have  ceased  for  a  time, 
but  there  is  left  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  discontent, 
and  the  seeds  of  lawlessness  which  have  been  scat- 
tered broadcast  will  surely  bear  fruit  if  they  are  not 
rooted  up.  The  pest  of  vagrancy,  one  6f  the  worst 
nuisances  of  the  Old  World  has  fastened  itself  upon 
our  vitals ;  it  is  not  too  late  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
evil  if  instead  of  complaining  we  would  act.  If  in 
every  neighborhood  and  town  and  county,  good  citi- 
zens would  organize  and  devise  means  with  the 
straight-forward  earnestness  they  would  use  in  self- 
defence^  the  difficulties  would  disappear.  It  may  be 
hard  sometimes  to  draw  the  line  and  say  what  is  the 
place  for  severity  and  what  for  compassion,  but  justice 
in  the  end  is  kind,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  nothing 
could  be  more  cruel  than  the  false  sentiment  and 
sympathy  that  foster  this  degrading  vice. 

Ihe  forces  of  law  and  order  are  strong  if  they  are 
once  united.  There  is  an  element  of  base  instincts 
and  bmte  force  underlying  all  society,  but  if  isolated 
it  is  impotent.     The  demagogues   of   communism 


would  feel  themselves  powerless  if  all  whose  interests 
are  opposed  to  theirs,  all  who  are  willing  to  labor,  and 
hope  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  honest  toil  were  but 
united  against  them  ;  but  when  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, or  injustice,  or  neglect,  have  put  plausible 
arguments  into  their  mouths,  and  they  lead  away 
multitudes  of  the  law-abiding  God-fearing  masses, 
then  it  is  that  they  are  strong.  The  real  rioters  were 
a  few  desperadoes,  but  they  were  supported  by  a 
crowd  of  ignorant  men  whom  they  had  deluded,  and 
still  more  by  a  sense  of  injustice  that  rankled  in  the 
breasts  of  men  who  would  die  before  they  would  take 
up  the  weapons  of  the  rioter  or  the  torch  of  the  in- 
cendiary. We  owe  it  to  this  class  for  their  protection 
in  good  morals,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  coming 
generations,  to  put  down  the  lawless  with  a  strong, 
firm  hand ;  to  vindicate  the  sacredness  of  law  by  the 
stern  execution  of  penalty  upon  offenders  high  and 
low,  the  elegant  defaulter  and  bankrupt,  the  noisy 
brawler  and  the  idle  vagabond ;  for  to  be  tender 
towards  crime  is  to  encourage  and  increase  it. 

But  there  is  another  duty,  far  more  difficult  and 
equally  urgent,  that  presses  upon  us.  The  open  at- 
tacks upon  society  can  be  openly  met ;  but  under  the 
attractive  guise  of  aristocratic  ideas  there  is  spreading 
a  covert  poison  that  is  paralyzing  our  energies  and 
working  the  ruin  of  our  hopes.  There  prevails,  as 
Huxley  says,  *'the  mischievous  delusion  that  brain 
work  is  in  itself  and  apart  from  its  quality  a  nobler 
and  more  respectable  thing  than  handiwork,"  and  the 
still  more  mischievous  delusion  that  dignified  idleness 
is  the  ideal  state.  Wealth,  idleness,  and  exclusive- 
ness  have  been  accepted  as  evidences  of  social  super- 
iority until  we  have  grown  ashamed  of  useful  labor 
and  are  learning  more  and  more  to  look  down  upon 
it  as  degrading.  We  have  accepted  the  maxims  ot 
social  lite  from  which  it  was  the  pride  of  our  Repub- 
lic to  have  revolted :  in  the  words  of  our  poet : 

*«  The  cast  clothes  of  Europe  democracy  tries 
And  mumbles  again  the  old  blarneys  and  lies." 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  where  we 
would  admit  that  we  look  down  upon  the  laborer; 
but  we  have  come  to  feel,  and  tacitly  by  our  conduct 
to  admit,  that  the  hard  work  of  the  world  is  to  be 
done  by  a  separate  class  from  whom  we  wish  to  be 
carefully  distinguished.  When  we  have  once  learned 
to  shun  labor  as  degrading,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  decayed  scion  of  Spanish  nobility  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  beg  a  small  coin,  but  if  you  pro- 
pose that  he  earn  a  shilling  by  carrying  your  .valise, 
he  folds  his  arms  in  proud  scorn  and  informs  you  that 
he  is  an  Hidalgo — a  son  of  somebody — and  is  not  by 
any  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  nobodies  who 
labor. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man 
and  woman,  and  especially  of  every  teacher  and  parent, 
to  make  earnest  and  continual  protest  against  this  rev- 
erence for  idleness.  Let  us  reverence  culture,  and 
give  time  for  all  elegant  accomplishments ;  they  bring 
light  and  joy  into  our  life  and  raise  the  standard  of 
the  race ;  but  let  us  despise  and  condemn  idleness  in 
the  man  (or  woman)  who  lives  on  an  income  of  a 
hundred  thousand,  as  well  as  in  him  who  begs  his 
daily  bread.  Let  us  honor  labor  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample ;  accept  and  teach  the  doctrine  that  "  the  most 
valuable  of  all  genius  is  the  genius  for  hard  work." 
Let  us  teach  the  children — ^girls  as  well  as  boys — to 
scorn  the  namby-pamby  weakness  and  inefficiency 
which  must  be  served  but  cannot  serve;  show  them 
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the  folly  of  being  idle  hangers-on  to  the  skirts  of 
others  in  a  world, 

"  Where — whether  the  prize  be  a  ribbon  or  throne, 
The  winner  is  he  who  can  •  go  it  alone.' " 

Instill  into  them  the  honest  pride  that  delights  to  **  en- 
dure hardness  like  a  good  soldier;"  teach  them  the 
self-respect,  the  true  dignity  that  seeks  to  contribute 
something  to  the  world  and  is  not  willing  to  be  a 
mere  recipient  of  good  things ;  but  above  all  open  to 
their  vision  the  worth  and  excellence  of  noble  life — 
its  glorious  opportunities  for  good,  its  hard-won  vic- 
tories, its  sweet  reward  of  work  well  done  ! 

Such  a  conception  of  life  would  level  the  wicker 
barriers  we  seek  to  build  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor;  it  would  spread  a  kindling  sympathy  which 
would  consume  like  the  refiner's  fire,  the  scorn  and 
the  bitterness  that  now  separate  the  laborer  and  the 
capitalist,  and  enable  each  to  see  clearly  the  other's 
worth  and  the  other's  rights.  We  found  this  to  be 
true,  when  for  a  moment  at  the  call  of  patriotism,  we 
were  thus  raised  out  of  the  narrow  selfishness  of  our 
daily  lives;  the  rich  threw  off  their  false  dignity,  and 
the  poor  rose  up  in  their  manhood,  and  as  they  all 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes,  the  whole  land  felt  the  thrill  of  a  common 
brotherhood. 

Social  distinctions  must  exist,  but  let  them  rest  upon 
sensible  foundations.  We  have  abjured  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  let  us  not  accept  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  idleness. 

I  make  no  protest  against  wealth,  I  think  it  is  time 
that  on  this  point  our  moral  code  and  our  practical  life 
were  reconciled.  We  declaim,  one  day  in  the  week, 
against  money  as  a  curse,  the  root  of  all  evil,  the  false 
god  before  whom  the  multitude  bow  down ;  and  we 
spend  the  other  six  in  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to 
obtain  it,  and  are  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children 
the  most  absolute  devotees  of  the  almighty  dollar. 
Our  creed,  being  thus  divorced  from  our  practice, 
gives  us  no  help  where  we  need  it  most.  We  may 
hail  with  joy,  then,  the  utterances  of  a  prominent 
clergyman,  "  Excellent  money,  you  make  more  moral 
whoever  touches  you,  for  there  is  that  in  every  dollar 
honestly  and  hardly  earned,  that  acts  like  an  amulet 
to  make  a  man's  life  cleaner  and  sweeter,  more  honest 
and  sincere." 

As  the  reward  of  industry  and  thrift,  as  an  evidence 
of  ability,  and  as  that  which  stimulates  these  virtues, 
money  is  good;  as  the  power  that  can  command  the 
good  things  of  the  world,  can  give  not  only  food  and 
clothing,  houses  and  lands,  but  can  place  within  our 
reach  the  means  of  culture,  open  to  us  the  stores  of  lit- 
erature and  the  treasures  of  art,  can  feed  the  hungry 
soul,  money  is  a  priceless  boon.  But  let  us  not  mis- 
take the  sign  for  the  thing  signified ; — the  key  to  the 
dining  saloon  is  not  the  banquet,  and  hugging  this 
talisman,  we  may  be  starved  unless  we  enter  in  and  - 
are  fed.  It  is  when  we  take  as  the  object  of  respect 
and  the  test  of  preferment,  the  money  itself,  instead  of 
the  energy  that  gained  it  and  the  culture  it  may  bring, 
that  riches  become  a  curse.  It  is  because  idle  enjoy- 
ment and  not  earnest  usefulness,  has  been  regarded  as 
the  privilege  and  life  of  the  wealthy ;  gold  only  de- 
manded of  them  and  not  a  record  of  good  deeds,  that 
men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  all  things,  honor  and  rep- 
utation even,  in  htadlong  haste  to  become  rich. 

It  may  seem  an  Utopian  idea  to  hope  to  make  true 
manhood  and  real  worth  the  basis  of  distinction,  the 
standard  of  excellence,  and  the  test  of  social  position : 
— I  know  it  is  vastly  easier  to  talk  about  this  principle 


than  to  act  upon  it ;  that  it  is  much  simpler  on  paper 
than  in  practice;  that  it  is  easier  to  judge  a  man  by 
the  breadth  of  his  acres  or  the  length  of  his  rent-roll, 
than  by  the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  or  the  greatness  of  his 
soul.  But  if  each  man  knew  that  he  should  be  judged 
by  what  he  is  and  not  by  what  he  has  or  can  seem  to 
have,  what  an  incentive  would  be  oflfered  to  true  and 
noble  life;  how  many  would  be  encouraged  to  honest 
industry,  instead  of  wild  speculation ;  to  practice  wise 
economy  instead  of  keeping  up  ap]:>earances  by  reck- 
less extravagance,  to  the  judicious  use  of  their  means 
to  cultivate  in  themselves  and  in  those  around  them,  a 
larger  life  and  a  taste  for  higher  enjoyments,  instead 
of  the  mere  senseless  hoarding  of  thousands,  to  be 
wasted  by  their  children  in  idleness  and  dissipation. 

It  is  the  chief  grievance  of  the  laboring  classes  to- 
day, that  while  riches  are  made  the  standard  of  pre- 
ferment, by  the  new  order  of  things  they  are  doomed 
to  perpetuatal  poverty.  It  is  not  so  much  the  loss  of 
physical  comforts  as  that  they  see  closed  upon  them, 
little  by  little,  the  door  of  hope.  IJunger  and  cold, 
and  privation  of  every  sort  the  stout  heart  can  bear 
and  bear  cheerfully;  but  the  galling  sense  of  injustice, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  made  of  other  clay,  and  fit  only 
for  the  burden,  this  it  is  that  rankles  and  corrodes. 
As  Burns  says, 

*'  I  tent  less  and  want  less 
Their  roomy  fireside. 
But  hanker  and  canker 
To  see  their  cursed  pride." 

It  is  this  spirit  of  caste  that  gives  bitterness  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor,  and  it  is  robbing  us  of  that  rare 
excellence  observed  by  all  who  visited  America  in 
the  early  time — the  loyalty  of  the  masses  to  the  gov- 
ernment, their  symp>alhy  with  and  support  of  law  and 
order. 

We  take  for  granted  that  education,  refinement  and 
moral  worth  are  wanting  in  the  poor,  and  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  that  refuses  them  recognition, 
and  by  so  doing  we  not  only  alienate  them,  but  we 
take  away  all  incentive  to  progress. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  we  do  give  honor  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  and  recognition  to  the 
worthy  poor.  In  our  own  circle,  yes;  and  to  a 
Franklin  and  a  Lincoln  when  he  has  fought  his  way 
up  to  position  and  fame ;  but  what  do  we  more  than 
others  ?  the  proudest  aristocracy  in  Europe  will  do  the 
same.  The  question  is,  do  we  reach  down  a  hand  to 
help  those  who  by  real  worth  are  trying  to  rise — do 
we  make  room  for  them,  give  them  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement while  their  success  is  still  doubtful ; 
recognise  their  good  qualities  and  commend  their  en- 
ergy :  or  do  we  magnify  their  short-comings,  keep 
constantly  before  us  their  plebian  stamp,  the  smell  of 
the  garlic  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  throw  off. 
This  sympathy  is  not  alms,  but  opportunity.  Charity 
degrades  the  recipient ;  sympathy  lifts  him  up,  teaches 
him  that  he  must  rise  if  at  all,  not  by  assistance,  but 
by  perseverance  and  pluck.  It  is  not  a  maudlin  com- 
passion  that  the  honest  heart  asks,  but  a  fair  chance 
and  a  kind  word. 

We  delight  to  honor  Burns ;  we  mourn  over  a  starv- 
ing Chatterton,  ?jid  we  pity  the  Spanish  court  that 
allowed  Cervantes  to  live  in  poverty  and  neglect;  but 
do  we  ever  think  that  just  such  spirits  may  be  living 
in  our  midst 

"  Forlorn,  forlorn,  bearing  the  scorn 
Of  the  meanest  of  mankind." 

It  is  easier  to  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  than 
to  discern  their  voice. 
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We  are  afraid  of  our  own  reputation,  that  our  tastes 
will  be  considered  common ;  we  forget  that  we  are 
the  professed  disciples  of  Him  who  was  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners;  and  we  dare  not  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by.  We  recognize  our  duty  in  empty 
platitudes,  but  go  on  saying,  in  act  if  not  in  word,  to 
the  rich  man,  "  sit  thou  here,"  and  to  the  poor  man 
**  stand  thou  there."  Can  we,  will  we,  throw  off 
these  shackles,  rise  to  a  fuller  freedom  and  a  broader 
humanity :  put  into  the  poor  man's  labor  heart  and 
hope ;  make  him  feel  that 

"A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that," 

and  weld  together  class  and  class  by  this  true-hearted 
sympathy. 

It  is  not  generous  impulse  only  but  sound  policy 
that  urges  us  to  this  course  ;  if  we  close  our  ears  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  laborer — refuse  to  lift  up 
his  soul,  the  time  will  come  when,  brutal  and  de- 
based, he  will  demand  kis  rights  in  thunder  tones. 
By  our  selfish  and  exclusive  policy,  each  one  trying 
to  rise  but  holding  back  our  skirts  from  those  below 
us,  we  are  widening  the  chasm  which  will  engulf  us. 
The  poor,  ever  crowded  down  and  crowded  down, 
incensed  by  our  neglect  and  made  desperate  by  their 
sufferini^,  will  at  last  level  all  things  in  their  brute 
vengeance  and  despair ;  and  "  not  theirs  the  blame  if 
we  who  scattered  lire-brands  reap  the  flame." 

One  great  issue  has  been  presented  to  this  genera- 
tion and  they  were  not  found  wanting  in  passionate 
patriotism ;  glorious  indeed  were  the  sacrifices  made, 
blood  was  poured  out  like  water  and  money  without 
stint,  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed ;  but  it 
is  easier  when  **  flags  wave  and  drums  beat "  to  march 
up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  than  to  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way  calmly  doing  an  unfashionable  duty, 
with  no  opposition  but  a  covert  sneer.  It  is  easier 
to  give  our  means,  and  our  lives  even  for  the 
heathen  in  Borrioboola  Gha,  than  to  give  our  time 
and  thought  and  sympathy  to  the  heathen  at  our  door. 
It  is  a  harder  test  of  our  Christianity,  this  silent 
unheralded  devotion  to  the  good  of  others,  and  those 
oiten  repulsive,  degraded,  unreasoning.  It  is  only  the 
highest  Christion  sympathy  and  the  purest  patriotism 
that  can  nerve  us  to  this  self-sacrifice.  We  cannot  re- 
gard this  idea  of  duty  as  a  new  doctrine,  it  is  the  un- 
derlying principle  of  our  religion,  it  runs  through  the 
New  Testament  from  cover  to  cover.  Let  us  then  make 
these  glorious  precepts  the  governing  principle  of  our 
lives,  leel  in  our  hearts  and  acknowledge  in  act  that 
we  are  "  our  brother's  keeper,"  that  if  to  us  have  been 
given  greater  wealth,  higher  position,  finer  talents — 
*•  nobility  implies  obligation  " — these  each  and  all  are 
to  be  used  to  lift  up  our  brother  man ;  to  show  him 
that  rough  hands  and  coarse  clothes  are  no  disgrace  j 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  whose  feelings  and  thoughts 
are  refined  and  pure ;  that  the  man  who  grasps  the 
hammer  or  holds  the  plow  may  have  a  heart  as  tender 
and  a  soul  as  true,  and  that  to  him  the  song-birds  of 
love  may  sing  as  sweet  a  melody,  as  to  the  veriest 
autocrat  in  the  land.  That  what  the  masses  want  is 
energy  and  skill  and  thrift,  economy  and  self-restraint; 
that  if  all  the  money  in  the  country  were  divided 
equally  to-morrow,  those  who  possessed  these  quali- 
ties would  be  rich  and  those  who  lacked  them  would 
still  be  poor. 

Oh  !  if  there  were  in  every  valley  and  hamlet  and 
city,  some  who  could  teach  to  the  laborer  this  doctrine; 
some  one  whose  heart  was  true  enough  and  whose  life 
was  pure  enough,  some  man  or  woman  who  had  gone 
in  and  out  before  them,  the  people's  friend,  and  could 


therefore  preach  this  gospel  and  be  believed,  it  would 
indeed  be  to  our  country  and  to  the  people  thereof 
the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and  of  salvation. 

This  is  the  true  Republicanism,  the  equality  to 
which  society  through  all  its  revolutions  is  slowly  ad- 
vancing; it  is  not  easy  to  attain,  but  what  great  work 
was  ever  easy?  struggling  blindly  after  it  man  has 
often  grasped  at  its  semblance  and  in  headlong  haste 
thrown  away  the  jewel  that  he  songht,  but  in  the  end 
it  will  be  gained.  All  seeming  advance  is  not  prog- 
ress, but  that  which  is  false  passes  away  while  that 
which  is  true  endures  and  forms  part  of  a  new  and 
more  perfect  system.  It  took  two  thousand  years  to 
develop  the  idea  of  Representative  Government 
which  to  us  seems  so  simple,  and  it  may  take  thou- 
sands more  to  establish  the  true  Christian  principle  of 
equality ;  but  we  are  under  the  government  of  One  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  and  who 
slowly  but  surely  will  work  out  His  purposes. 

One  nation  after  another  does  its  work  and  passes 
away.  It  may  be  impossible  for  us  so  to  rise  above  olir 
selfishness  and  our  prejudices  as  to  reach  the  solution 
of  this  great  question,  but  if  we  fail,  we  too  shall  be 
laid  aside  and  the  mission  given  to  a  nation  with 
clearer  sight  and  nobler  aim. 

Miss  Mary  Mahon,  of  Philadelphia,  sang  a 
solo. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  of  Chester,  opened 
the  discussion  of  Miss  Sanford's  paper.  While 
he  approved  of  much  of  the  thought  of  the 
essay,  he  thought  it  was  pitched  in  a  minor 
key,  and  for  his  own  part  did  not  feel  so  sad 
as  this  was  calculated  to  make  him.  He  did 
not  believe  our  position  so  dangerous  as  re- 
presented, nor  that  the  distinctions  between 
rich  and  poor  are  so  sharply  drawn  here  as  in 
other  countries.  On  the  contrary,  the  lesson 
that  labor  is  honorable  is  as  well  taught  along 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Schuylkill  as  anywhere 
on  this  planet.  We  are  not  ready  to  "give 
up  the  ship,"  and  our  cheerfulness  increases 
as  we  look  back  along  the  twenty-five  years 
of  the  history  of  this  Association.  It  is  true 
that  we  find  many  more  people  on  the  streets 
and  roads  asking  alms,  and  that  we  can  no 
longer  sleep  safely  without  locked  doors ;  but 
meanwhile  we  have  been  solving  other  ques- 
tions, and  we  will  solve  this  one  in  its  turn. 
Look  at  the  difference  we  have  made  in  the 
position  of  servants,  and  in  the  sphere  of 
woman.  I  controvert  the  sentiment  that  we 
are  learning  to  despise  labor.  In  the  White 
Mountains  the  other  day.  New  England 
school  teachers  waited  on  the  tables ;  and  he 
never  saw  anything  like  that  elsewhere,  in  the 
direction  of  teaching  the  dignity  of  labor. 

Prof.  Hilman  agreed  with  Dr.  Taylor  in 
anticipating  the  happy  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion. Those  who  read  Guizot's  History  of 
Civilization,  lay  it  down  with  the  feeling  that 
the  questions  he  considered  have  been  passed 
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by,  and  new  ones  are  upon  us.  To  meet 
these  we  have  the  help  of  an  aggressive,  mili- 
tant church,  with  a  sound  philosophy  and  a 
sound  morality :  universal  education,  and  la- 
bor honored,  not  degraded.  Perhaps  we 
need  to  readjust  our  industrial  system  by  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  labor,  in  view  of  the 
many  labor-saving  appliances. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  of  Edinboro  Normal 
School,  said  the  last  speaker  seemed  to  as 
sume  that  there  was  a  fixed  amount  of  labor 
to  be  done,  and  no  more.  The  fact  is,  this 
country  has  more  work,  twice  over,  waiting 
to  be  done,  than  we  can  all  do.  The  eight- 
hour  law  is  a  humbug,  framed  'by  demagogues 
to  create  political  capital.  What  we  need  is 
fqr  our  people  to  know  that  nothing  comes 
from  nothing — that  work  brings  its  reward, 
and  they  can't  have  the  reward  without  the 
work.  God  has  given  this  country  all  that  we 
and  our  children  can  want ;  if  we  do  not  use 
it  aright  it  is  our  fault. 

Miss  Sanford  said  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  looking  hopelessly  upon  our 
future.  The  paper  was  intended  to  open  our 
eyes  to  the  possible  results  of  evil-doing,  and 
to  warn  us  against  it. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  practice  which 
has  been  tacitly  adopted,  of  allowing  the 
author  of  a  paper  to  close  discussion  upon  it, 
was  made  a  standing  rule  of  the  Association. 

Rev.  L.  H.  Bugbee,  D.  D.  President  of 
Allegheny  College,  read  a  paper  on  "  Educa- 
tion Concerning  Political  Duties.*' 


EDUCATION  CONCERNING  POLITICAL 

DUTIES. 


REV.  L.  H.  BUGBEE. 

THE  scope  of  this  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  un- 
derstand to  be,  education,  as  related  to  the  in- 
culcation and  discharge  of  political  duties,  and  these 
duties  include  the  proper  use  of  the  functions  of  all  the 
agencies,  instrumentalities  and  offices,  which  pertain 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Republic. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  citizen  is  universally  ad- 
mitted; hence,  the  right  education  of  the  coming 
citizen,  is  the  great  underlying  question.  Whatever 
an  individual  does  as  a  citizen,  affects  every  interest 
of  the  nation,  and  his  education  determines  the  qual- 
ity of  his  citizenship,  whether  he  becomes  a  conserv- 
ator of  the  public  interests,  or  a  dangerous  element 
in  the  body  politic. 

The  people  determine  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  government,  in  turn,  gives  back  to  the 
people  just  that  degree  of  protection  inhering  in  it. 

The  government  cannot  reach  greater  excellency 
than  the  citizens  who  constitute  it. 

I.  Let  us  take  up  the  agencies,  which  in  their  oper- 
ation, should  conserve  the  Republic. 

I.  The  Common  School.  It  is  not  needed  that  I 
should  discuss,  at  this  late  day  of  the  century,  the 


system  itself,  or  its  merits,  for  even  Arkansas,  in  its 
recent  Democratic  State  Convention,  heartily  endorsed 
the  public  school  system ;  it  is  therefore  assumed,  that 
there  is  now  no  schism  in  our  country  on  this  great 
question. 

The  functions  of  the  common  school  are,  primarily^ 
instruction  and  discipline-^instruction  in  the  elements 
of  an  education,  and  Just  such  degree  of  discipline,  as 
will  secure  this  instruction  in  the  most  successful  man- 
ner. 

But  intelligent  teachers  and  school  directors,  always 
have  in  view  a  secondary  or  ulterior  object,  in  both 
these  regards.  The  instruction  is  given  in  order  to 
future  capability  as  citizens,  and  the  discipline  is  ad- 
ministered in  order  to  future  obedience,  to  wholesome 
laws  and  restraints  which  the  State  or  the  government 
may  impose. 

There  should  be  a  clearly  defined  unity  in  all  the 
varied  instructions  and  discipline  of  the  schools  of  the 
country.  The  unity  should  be  the  perpetuation  of 
the  government,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  greatly  im- 
proved and  strengthened,  to  the  generations  and  the 
ages  to  come.  This  unity  is  the  genius  of  the  system, 
it  should  be  prominently  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

One  of  the  first  duties  to  be  inculcated  in  the  com- 
mon school,  through  all  of  its  grades  is  patriotism, 
and  this  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  inculcation,  but  it 
is  doubtless  an  original  and  implanted  provision  of 
our  natures.  The  instructor  finds  this  condition  o/ 
things  in  the  affections  of  his  pupils,  and  should  pro- 
ceed to  develop  it,  and  give  it  intelligent  direction. 
We  call  a  son  an  ingrate  who  neglects  his  parents, 
who  looks  contemptuously  upon  them,  and  refuses  to 
care  for  them. 

This  is  our  national  home,  these  are  our  national 
institutions.  We  are  born  under  the  flag  that  has 
waved  over  us  and  protected  us  and  our  fathers  before 
us.  Shall  we  be  ingrate  sons?  Shall  we  not  the 
rather,  as  the  nation  enlarges,  and  the  dangerous  ele- 
ments in  our  greatly  varied  and  rapidly  increasing 
population,  multiply,  be  doubly  industrious,  and  earn- 
est, not  only  in  bringing  to  the  surface  the  implanted 
love  of  country,  but  in  strengthening  it,  by  repeating 
and  teaching  our  wonderful  history,  our  providential 
preservation,  by  dwelling  upon  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  equal  rights  which  underly  it,  and  by  charg- 
ing the  youth  with  its  care  and  perpetuity  for  all  time 
to  come  ? 

I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  dwell  specifically  upon  one 
phase  of  Patriotism,  viz.,  Loyalty.  This  is  patriotism  in 
action.  Patriotism  may  be  merely  a  sentiment,  a  gen- 
eral emotion,  but  loyalty  is  trueness  to  plighted  faith, 
to  duty,  not  treacherous,  fidelity  to  the  government,  to 
the  head  of  the  government,  to  the  laws  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  the  government  as  a  whole,  not  to  a  party 
in  it,  but  the  principles  underlying  it;  the  government 
first,  is  the  key-note  of  the  loyal  citizen.  Loyalty  to 
the  government  makes  statesmen,  loyalty  to  party 
demagogues.  We  want  our  common  schools  to  be 
training  schools  of  statesmen,  however  limited  or  ex- 
tended their  spheres  may  be.  The  qualities  of  the 
statesnaan  are  just  as  essential  to  the  merchant,  me- 
chanic or  day  laborer,  as  to  the  legislator  or  senator. 

Disloyalty  engenders  all  the  elements  of  revolution, 
it  is  the  bane  of  the  nation  to-day,  hence  the  feeling 
of  uncertainty  prevailing  on  every  hand.  We  don't 
know  who  is  true,  who  have  the  «*  single  eye,"  for  the 
nation's  weal,  who  at  heart  are  the  true  patriots. 
Loyalty  means  a  firm  adherence  to  the  government 
as  originally  constituted,  to  the  supremacy  of  the  na- 
tional constitution,  and  the  due  subordination  of  the 
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States ;  it  means  a  candid,  statesman -like  consideration 
of  all  tbf  questions  which  are  vital  to  the  continued 
existence  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic. 

But  genuine  loyalty  is  impossible  in  the  citizen 
unless  he  is  himself  the  embodiment  of  the  highest 
type  of  morality;  and  do  we  not  acknowledge  that 
there  is  but  one  source  of  morality  in  this  world? 
"The  Bible  does  not  need  defence,  so  much  as  it 
needs  proclamation.  It  defends  itself  wherever  it  is 
known.  Deep  in  every  soul  there  dwells  forever  a 
witness  to  the  truth,  whose  clear  eye  and  steady  voice 
will  see  and  respond  to  it  wherever  it  is  known.  We 
do  not  need  to  implore  men  to  believe  the  truth.  We 
only  need  that  they  shall  apprehend  it,  and  then  we 
may  defy  them  to  deny  it.  And  thus  the  Bible,  as 
eternal  truth,  needs  no  other  argument  for  its  support 
than  itself.  There  are  defenders  of  the  truth  who 
think  it  otherwise.  They  treat  the  Bible  as  a  weakly 
mfant,  which  must  be  bolstered  up  and  carefully  sus- 
tained, lest  it  fall.  And  so  they  bring  together  their 
learning  and  philosophy  ;  their  human  reasoning  and 
research ;  which  they  use  as  proof  to  keep  the  Bible 
op,  trembling  all  the  while  lest  one  of  these  should 
fail,  and  the  truth,  unsupported,  sink  to  its  hurt.  But 
the  Bible  disdains  all  these  appliances.  It  is  no 
weakly  infant.  It  has  more  than  a  giant's  strength, 
and  cannot  only  stand  unaided,  but  can  walk  forth 
alone,  conquering  and  to  conquer." 

Give  the  Bible  standing-room  in  our  schools,  and 
it  will  sway  its  imperial  sceptre  of  power,  without 
note  or  comment.  Let  it  be  read  simply  in  the  hear- 
ing of  our  young  patriots,  who  throng  the  portals  of 
our  national  Palladium,  and  the  Eternal  Spirit  will 
have  care  about  the  inculcation  of  its  truths;  and  the 
future  of  the  Republic  will  be  assured ;  for  the  com- 
ing citizen,  educated  in  secular  knowledge,  and 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  only  principles  of  mor- 
ality which  can  stand  the  pressure  of  selfishness  and 
fabe  ambition,  will  discharge  his  political  duties  with 
fidelity,  and  conserve  m  his  every  action  the  highest 
and  holiest  interests  of  his  country.  The  higher 
schools  of  learning  are  under  very  great  obligation  in 
regard  to  the  right  education  of  the  citizen;  since 
these  schools  take  the  few  who  prosecute  the  higher 
walks  of  study,  and  prepare  them  for  the  distinguished 
places  of  influence,  where  they  become  leaders  of 
thought  and  directors  of  the  accumulated  activities  of 
the  many.  What  has  been  auspiciously  begun  in  the 
schools  below  must  be  confirmed  and  increased  in 
these  centres  of  intellectual  power  and  culture.  In- 
tegrity, self-control,  fidelity  to  duty,  beneficence,  gen- 
erosity toward  the  less  favored,  and  all  virtue^  should 
be  inwoven  with  all  scholastic  instruction. 

II.  I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  proper  use  of  instru- 
mentalities in  order  to  the  discharge  of  political  duties, 
and  we  are  ushered  at  once  into  the  discussion  of  the 
great  problem  of  our  times — the  social  problem 'of 
Capital  and  Labor,  and  how  Education  stands  re- 
lated to  them.  Gipital  and  labor  enter  at  this  mo- 
ment more  largely  into  the  political  movements  of 
this  country  than  any  other  two  questions.  Out  of 
these  issue  the  question  of  Finance,  with  its  various 
tamiiications ;  the  modifications  of  the  Tariff  are 
sought  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  these  ques- 
tions. Their  discord  is  producing  all  about  us  politi- 
cal communism,  and,  to  some  extent,  social  com- 
munism: hence  the  State  is  suffering  untold  injury, 
and  the  family,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Re* 
public  and  the  harbinger  of  all  the  good  we  hope  for 
in  the  future,  is  being  broken  up.  "  Atheistic  and  skep- 
tical principles  are  being  inculcated,  and  religion  and 


the  Bible  discountenanced  and  discarded  ;  their  want 
of  adjustment  is  the  fearful  source  of  many  woes.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  t^at  we  approach  this  problem 
thoughtfully;  that  we  discuss  it,  and  re-discuss  It, 
however  we  may  miss  the  mark  in  our  suggestions  as 
to  its  solution.  For,  up  to  this  time,  it  is  too  profound 
for  the  most  far-seeing  statesman  or  moralist ;  hence 
we  venture  concernedly  and  somewhat  uncertainly 
and  timidly  into  this  field  of  thought. 

We  call  the  problem  a  social  one,  and  assume  that 
a  right  adjustment  of  these  factors,  in  vigorous  opera- 
tion, will  solve  the  great  problem.  LalK>r  and  capital 
are  always  in  intimate  relation.  Labor  languishes 
and  starves  without  capital,  and  capital  is  unproduc- 
tive without  labor;  hence  the  normal  condition  of 
both  is  mutual  and  reciprocal.  The  undue  domi- 
nance of  either  over  the  other  produces  irregularity, 
slight  or  great,  according  to  the  extent  and  degree  of 
the  dominance.  Labor  is  often  ignorant,  and  capital 
is  at  times  unscrupulous ;  hence  the  oppression  of  the 
laborers,  who  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  as- 
sert, their  rights,  and  the  over-reaching  tendency  of  the 
capitalist.  At  this  point  the  intervention  of  the  third 
factor — Education — in  its  widest  application,  becomes 
app>arent,  in  order  to  the  proper  solution  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  pending  difficulties.  The  friction  and 
contentions  of  those  divinely-related  factors,  in  their 
undivine  operations,  have  shaken  every  nation  of 
which  we  have  history,  however  despotic.  In  despot- 
isms and  alisolute  monarchies,  and  to  some  extent  in 
limited  monarchies,  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
sought  to  be  reached  by  force,  authority,  unmixed 
with  mercy.  The  laborer  must  succumb,  he  must  not 
assert  himself  or  his  rights.  In  a  republic  the  princi- 
ples of  equal  and  exact  justice  are  declared  to  be  the 
conditions  of  the  solution,  yet  in  the  recent  and  first 
wide-spread  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  in  our 
republic,  the  people  of  this  country  and  of  Europe 
were  apprised  of  the  prevailing  want  of  harmony 
between  them,  and  of  the  necessity  oi force  in  order 
to  their  temporary  adjustment.  Such  a  conflict  is 
either  normal  or  abnormal;  if  normal,  if  there  is  this 
native  antagonism,  then  similar  and  more  frequent 
outbreaks  will  occur  in  the  future.  If  abnormal,  then 
unnatural,  and  a  remedy  should  be  diligently  sought, 
and  administered,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  terrific  scenes  of  the  last  summer.  The 
integrity  of  the  republic  is  in  question  before  the 
thoughtful  minds  of  all  nations,  and  the  question  is 
put  on  all  hands,  Can  the  American  nation  prevent 
and  cure  by  peaceful  means,  and  by  prudential  move- 
ments, this  qreat  economic  evil  that  no  other  nation 
has  been  able  to  prevent  or  cure,  except  by  force, 
which  means  the  subjection  of  the  laborer,  the  in- 
creasing dependence  of  the  laborer,  ending  in  serf- 
dom, vassalage  and  slavery  ?  Hence  no  problem  is 
more  vital  to  the  country  than  this  one,  none  more 
thoroughly  social  than  this  one,  because  it  concerns 
the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  it  concerns  the 
safety  of  life  and  the  protection  of  property,  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  society;  it  indirectly  enters 
into  every  question  of  public  or  private  interest, 
whether  social,  political,  religious  or  economic.  It 
therefore  becomes  our  legislators.  National  and  State, 
it  becomes  our  pulpits,  teachers  and  lecturers,  it  be- 
comes our  lawyers  and  physicians,  and  all  thinking 
citizens,  and  well-wishers  of  the  public  and  private 
good,  to  study  carefully  this  problem,  to  study  it  pro- 
foundly, to  study  it  unselfishly,  to  study  it  on  every 
side,  as  related  to  the  laborer,  as  related  to  the  capi- 
talist, as  related  to  society  as  a  whole,   as  related  to 
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the  form  of  government  under  which  we  live,  and 
which  we  fondly  hope  and  believe  is  the  best  in  ex- 
istence, to  study  it  with  reference  to  the  true  elevation 
of  all  classes  to  the  highest  human  perfection,  and 
the  eternal  destiny  of  the  race. 

The  conflict  has  been  precipitated ;  it  may  be  again, 
at  no  distant  day,  unless  the  causes  can  be  reached,  and 
modified,  and  eventually  removed.  We  introduce, 
right  here,  the  third  factor  as  the  solvent,  as  the  adjus- 
ter, as  the  divinely-appointed  mediator.  We  mean  edu- 
cation in  the  full  breadth  of  its  signification,  subjective 
and  objective,  a  rounded,  modern  education,  an  edu- 
cation in  harmony  with  the  new  civilization — intel 
lectual  and  moral.  The  masses  must  be  taught  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  to  think  on  the  line  of  jus- 
tice, and  honesty  and  truth;  they  must  be  able  to  think 
out  their  real  rights,  duties,  to  distinguish  between 
their  real  and  imaginary  rights,  and  then  have  courage 
to  yield  the  imaginary  ones,  and  stand  by  and  main- 
tain the  real  ones,  independent  of  organizations  and 
unions.  Such  a  condition  of  things  on  the  part  of 
the  laboring  classes,  would  perhaps  disrupt  all  trades- 
unions,  as  now  organized,  and  limit  all  such  associa- 
tions to  their  legitimate  work,  which  should  be  social, 
intellectual  and  charitable,  or  benevolent.  The  capi- 
talist should  be  educated  in  the  broad  sense  as  well. 
In  most  instances  he  has  a  superior  intellectual  educa- 
tion to  those  whom  he  employs.  He  knows  the  right, 
theoretically,  far  better  than  those  who  are  employed  ; 
but  it  is  lamentably  true,  that  in  many  cases,  and  in 
many  pressing  emergencies,  the  capitalist,  whether  he 
be  a  large  or  small  operator,  lays  aside  both  theoret- 
ical and  practical  right,  and  deals  with  his  employees 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  intense  selfishness, 
justifying  himself  upon  grounds  that  are  entirely  ficti- 
tious, and  would  not  stand  the  test  of  rectitude  for  a 
moment. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  the  argument  we  are  making, 
that  this  unhappy  state  of  things  existing  in  this  coun- 
try— and  which  has  grown  with  the  growth,  and  in- 
creased upon  us  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  our 
growth  in  population  by  immigration,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  accumulation  of  the  people  in  great  cities, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth 
by  certain  capitalists,  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
questionable  governmental  restrictions  to  build  up 
mammoth  and  unnatural  manufacturing  interests,  and 
who  have  used  all  of  their  intellectual  shrewdness  to 
grind  the  largest  amount  of  labor  out  of  the  laborer, 
at  the  lowest  possible  per  diem—CTm  be  cured  in  a  day 
or  a  year  or  a  decade,  but  to  establish  certain  admitted 
principles ;  which,  if  introduced  and  steadily  and  per- 
sistently inculcated  and  operated,  will  prevent  any 
future  general  outbreak^^  and  ultimately  do  away  with 
the  cause,  whose  effects,  if  the  causes  continue  to  ex- 
ist, will  inevitably  come  to  the  surface  with  terrific 
force  and  far-reaching  disaster. 

IVe  ask  at  once,  then,  will  universal  education  be 
subversive  or  preservative  of  the  highest  interests  of  all 
the  people?  It  may  be  said,  that  there  can  be  no  di- 
versity of  opinions  about  this  proposition.  An  exten- 
sive cloth  manufacturer  of  Scotland  said  to  me  in 
Glasgow,  that  the  recent  provisions  of  Parliament 
looking  toward  universal  education  in  the  British 
lEmpire,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  manufacturing 
and  industrial  interests  of  that  nation:  that  universal 
education  would  foster  pride  and  indolence,  increase 
wages,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  laborers,  since 
many  of  the  youth  so  educated  would  seek  the  pro- 
fessions, commerce,  and  such  employments  as  would 
exempt  them  from  daily  toil.     In  other  words,  they 


would  become  independent  by  being  made  intelligent, 
self-poised,  and  hence  their  own  masters.  This  kind- 
hearted  Scotchman  was  also  thoroughly  in  favor  of 
Free  Trade,  as  are  all  in  that  country,  and  yet  he  se- 
verely c)iaracterized  the  wisdom  of  England  in  estab- 
lishing the  Exposition  of  1 85 1,  and  then  inviting  the 
whole  world  to  come  and  see  what  she  had  been  do- 
ing in  all  departments  of  enterprise,  exhibiting  her 
splendid  machinery  which  had  made  her  the  "  work- 
shop of  the  world,"  and  which  she  ought  to  have 
known  would  cause  this  same  machinery  or  improve- 
ments of  it,  to  be  introduced,  especially  in  America, 
and  in  other  nations.  You  will  observe  that  when  he 
came  to  apply  his  free-trade  principles  to  education 
and  thought,  he  was  inexcusably  inconsistent.  He 
wanted  his  nation  to  have  the  privilege  of  selling  her 
products  to  all  nations  and  in  the  highest  markets 
without  restriction,  in  order  to  increasing  wealth,  and 
more  and  larger  manufactures ;  but  he  thought  the 
laboring  classes  should  be  kept  in  ignorance,  that 
there  might  not  be  any  lack  of  laborers,  or  any  in- 
crease in  wages;  and  further,  he  thought  England 
should  put  the  lock  and  key  on  her  machinery,  that 
other  nations  might  not  presume  to  cope  with  her, 
touching  the  very  enterprises  which  have  made  her 
great  and  rich.  This  same  question  is  agitating  many 
minds  in  our  own  country.  One  of  the  Supreme 
Judges  of  the  State  of  New  York  propounded  a  sim- 
ilar question  to  me,  viz..  Will  not  universal  education 
deplete  the  number  of  agriculturists,  and  lessen  the 
mechanics  and  the  day  laborers,  and  tend  to  build  up 
the  cities  and  towns  to  the  detriment  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ?  The  question  was  a  pertinent  one,  I  thought, 
and  I  was  disposed  to  give  it  a  serious  consideration. 
I  was  driven  back  to  first  principles,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain what  seemed  to  be  inexplicable  on  the  surface 
of  things.  It  is  generally  conceded — ^a  few  modem 
scientists  to  the  contrary — that  mind  and  matter  are 
distinct  and  radically  different,  that  mind  is  a  force 
crecUed,  and  not  a  force  evolved,  that  it  is  an  entity 
uncompounded,  hence  indiscerptible,  that  it  is  im- 
mortal, destined  to  survive  the  shock  of  death,  and  to 
have  a  conscious,  progressive  life  hereafter.  Now  it 
is  confessedly  right  that  this  mind  or  soul  or  spirit, 
this  indestructible  part  of  man,  should  have  every 
reasonable  opportunity  for  development,  progression, 
culture,  and  that  there  cannot  be  an  iota  of  justice  in 
a  government — for  government  is  of  God — seeking  to 
deny  or  curtail  the  advantages  of  education  to  its 
wards,  its  coming  citizens,  to  secure  any  fancied  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  nation  as  a  nation,  or  to  its 
wealthy  citizens,  or  to  its  nobles,  lords,  or  dukes. 
A  fearful  account  is  undoubtedly  being  piled  up 
against  some  nations  in  this  regard.  National  pro- 
cedure, upon  this  subject,  as  upon  all  others  affecting 
such  vital  interests,  should  go  forward  upon  first 
principles,  and  not  upon  the  ground  of  expediency  as 
expounded  by  those  who  are  most  interested  in  keeping 
up  a  false  and  fictitious  state  of  things.  If,  then,  the 
principle  of  universal  education  be  admitted,  as  edu- 
cation has  been  explained,  we  come  to  ask:  (i)  To 
what  extent  is  the  State  under  obligation  to  educate 
the  children  ?  (2)  What  is  the  responsibility  of 
parents?  and  (3)  What  subsequently  and  concurrently 
is  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  himself  ? 

The  State  has  personality,  a  responsible  sovereignty. 
It  cannot  be  indifferent  to  justice,  to  the  asserted  or 
unasserted  rights  of  its  citizens.  It  is  a  great  family, 
and  every  child  born  into  this  family,  by  virtue  of  his 
birth,  is  under  the  flag  that  waves  over  all,  and  hence 
entitled  to  protection,  and  every  other  privilege  essen- 
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tial  to  the  competent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 
<(hip.     The  State  is  obligated  to  determine  wisely  its 
responsibilities  in  this  direction,  and  solemnly  to  dis- 
charge  them,  as  the  nation  shall  answer  to  God  through 
its  authorized  head  or  heads.     It  is  no  slight  thing  for 
a  man  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  headship  of  a  State 
or  nation,  or  the  duties  of  a  legislator,  or  a  dispenser 
of  law  on  the  bench.     It  is  vastly  better  to  refuse  in 
the  outset,  unless  there  is  a  fixed  determination  to  con- 
scientiously discharge  the  duties  of  these  respective 
positions  without  fear  or  favor.     This  principle  estab- 
lished, and  intelligence,  tnithfulness  aud  honesty  being 
admitted,  as  the  essentials  to  good  citizenship,  which 
means  the  proper  observance  of  each  other's  mutual 
rights,  and  hence  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all 
matters  in  difference  between  the  various  classes  and 
interests  of  society — both  the  duty^of  the  State  and  the 
extent  of  it,  toiiching  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
State,  is  easy  of  solution,  is  in  fact  solved.     The  State 
is  obliged  in  the  discbarge  of  its  duties  to  deal  with 
both  children  and  parents,  in  which  case  the  rule  is — 
growing  out  of  the  consenting  relations  of  the  parents  to 
the  State — ^that  the  authority  of  the  State  is  paramount, 
for  it  is  understood  that  the  life  of  the  State  is  to  survive 
that  of  its  citizens,  and,  therefore,  the  lesser  interest 
most  yield  to  the  greater,  yet  nothing  that  the  State 
can  do,  can  relieve  the  parent  from  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.     He  cannot  delegate  them  to  the 
State.     He  can  aid  th^  State,  by  acquiescing  in  all  the 
just  regulations  of  the  State  concerning  the  education 
of  the  children.     But  the  parent  is  to  be  active  in  se- 
curing the  education  of  his  own  children,  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  in  securing  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  community.     The 
State  has  been  thwarted  in  its  efforts  to  educate  all  the 
children;    though   proposing  through   the    common 
school  sjTstem  to  educate  all,  or  rather  provide  for  the 
education  of  all,  the  will  of  parents  has  often  inter- 
fered to  prevent  this,  and  ecclesiastical  organizations 
have  also  interfered  to  prevent  this  worthy  design, 
hence  the  recent  enactments  of  some  of  the  States, 
making  education  compulsory.     Such  legislation  may 
become  general  through  all  the  States.     It  will  take 
some  years  to  make  it  general,  especially  in  some  of 
the  States  of  the  South,  where  the  public  school  sys- 
tem has  always  found  uncongenial  soil.    It  is  believed, 
therefore,  that  the  shortest  and  best  route  to  universal 
education  is  through  national  legislation.    It  is  a  great 
national  question,  and  is,  therefore,  a  proper  subject 
for  national  legislation.     There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  measure;    hence  the 
only  bar  is  removed  to  such  legislation. 

And  the  legislation  should  not.be  timid,  exempting 
any  parties  or  organizations  from  the  operations  of 
such  a  law.  No  church  or  society  of  any  kind 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  privilege  of  educating 
citizens  otherwise  than  as  the  State  which  they  are  to 
serve  directs.  It  is  my  candid  opinion,  that  the 
State  should  not  only  provide  for,  but  insist  upon  the 
education  of  all  the  children,  to  such  an  extent  and 
during  such  time,  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  make 
them  intelligent  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  republic.  The 
question  of  the  expediency  of  universal  suffrage  will 
then  be  solved,  for  every  citizen  will  come  forward  to 
active  citizenship,  having^  the  qualifications  which  are 
essential  to  the  intelligent  discharge  of  the  right  of 
sufiirage,  and  as  the  right  is  a  civil  one  and  not  a  nat- 
ural one,  the  State  is  competent  to  decide  the  condi- 
tions of  its  proper  use.  It  may  be  seen  that  this  ques- 
tion of  suffrage,  which  is  so  vital  in  this  social  prob- 
lem, though   not   discussed  specially,  as  a  separate 


factor,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  factor  of  education,  s<J 
that  the  proper  education  which  the  State  is  under  ob- 
ligation to  give,  originates  the  conditions  underlying 
the  right  of  suffrage. 

But  to  ad'Oance  to  the  second  question.     What  is 
the  resporisibility  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children^  after  they  have  passed  out  from  under  the 
control  of  the  State ^  after  the  State  has  done  its  work  ? 
The  education  thus  far  has  been  thorough  and  limited. 
There  is  a  higher  education ;  all  may  not  pursue  this. 
It  may  not  be  best  for  all  to  be  educated  equally  and 
thoroughly.     Is  there  a  general  principle  established? 
Can  such  a  principle  be  known,  resulting  from  the 
very  nature  of  mind,  and  the  providential  interests  of 
society,  that    shall    determine  the   responsibility  of 
parents  concerning  the  education  of  their   children 
during  their  years  of  minority  ?     We  will  enunciate 
one  for  consideration,  viz..  That  every  youth  should 
be  made  to  go  forward  in  his  higher  eduction — con- 
sistent with  the  control  of  circumstances — to  the  max- 
imum of  his  duty  and  privilege.     There  are  designs 
in  the  existence  and  life  of  every  intelligent  soul. 
The  parent  should  study  out  these  designs  and  steadily 
and  conscientiously  pursue  the  course,  and  use  the 
means,  that  his  children  may  not  fail  in  their  mission. 
Certainly  there  are  wrecks  enough  along  the  highway 
of  life  to  enforce  the  truth  of  the  proposition.     When- 
ever we  see  a  wreck,  we  are  apprised  that  mistakes 
and  errors  have  been  committed,  that  duties  have  not 
been  done,  that  opportunities  have  been  unimproved. 
Parents  may  not  plead  M«>  indifference,  or  that  of  their 
children,  or  the  obstinacy  of  their  children.     There 
needs  to  be  a  firm  and  steady,  use  of  authority  all 
along  the  life  of  the  child.     So  that  obedience  in  the 
child  shall  become  as  nearly  normal  as  possible,  and 
disobedience  a  fearful  and  hazardous  thing.     Weak- 
ness and  indecision  on  the  part  of  parents,  at  the  vital 
moment,  or  at  important  epochs  in  the  lives  of  their 
children,  have   occasioned   their,   irremediable  ruin. 
Parents  are  charged  with  interests  as  profound  as  the 
unfathomable  souls  committed    to  their    care    and 
training.     Parents   in   too  many  cases    mistake  ^e 
high  purpose  of  this  life.     There  is  an  eternal  mean- 
ing in  every  life.  To  know  this  meanings  to  have  it  in 
the   consciousness,  is  the  supreme  object.     It  often 
takes  all  the  processes  of  the  higher  education  to  dis- 
cover to  the  soul  this  meaning,  this  mission,  the  work 
to  be  done.     The  rubbish  must  be  removed,  the  phe- 
nomena of  sense  experienced,  weighed,  and  rightly 
valued,  so  that  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  shall  become  the  great  and  joyous  employment 
of  the  stimulated  and  disciplined  powers  of  the  aspir- 
ing soul. 

No  child  should  be  left  to  his  own  inclination  and 
choices,  after  coming  out  from  under  the  authority  of 
the  State,  but  all  should  be  firmly  and  carefully  guided 
and  encouraged  by  loving  and  discreet  parents.     But 
what  subsequently  and  concurrently  is  the  duty  of 
each  individual  to  himself  though  in  minority  and 
still  under  obedience  to  parents  ?    Children  of  aspiring 
minds  are  often  opposed — bitterly  opposed — in   the 
matter  of  higher  education.     The  rule  in  this  case,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  just  obedience,  and  at  the  same  time 
industry  and  a  steady  aim  toward  present  and  subse- 
quent culture,  when  the  legal  age  is  reached,  and  the 
child  becomes  a  man.     Age  is  nothing  before  God ; 
culture,  true  soul  education,  is  everything,  it  is  charac- 
ter, it  is  destiny.    This  life  is  specially  designed  for 
this  one  work ;  all  other  interests  are  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  this  one  supreme  object  of  the  earthly  life. 
There  are  to  be  leaders,  great  lights,  kings  of  thought. 
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monarchists  in  the  realm  of  thought,  who  plow  the 
way,  who  cast  up  a  highway  over  which  the  steady 
march  of  the  well  informed  masses  may  not  be  ob- 
structed, as  they  move  on  to  higher  planes  of  thought 
and  to  higher  visions  of  the  destiny  which  awaits  the 
souls  in  love  with  virtue. 

Now  is  this  whole  scheme  of  education,  which  we 
have,  elaborated,  practicable,  and  possible  in  our 
republic  at  some  not  far  distant  day?  Will  the 
Christian  State — for  such  is  the  State  in  this  country — 
do  Us  whole  duty  irrespective  of  the  opposition  of 
selfish  parents  and  covetous  citizens  and  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  by  giving  all  of  the  children — and  in- 
sisting upon  it — a  thorough  common  school  education, 
secular^  so  far  as  to  render  them  entirely  competent 
for  the  discharge  of  the  high  duties  of  citizenship  in 
an  intelligent  sense;  morale  so  far  as  to  inculate  the 
cardinal  principles  of  justice,  truth,  honesty,  obedi- 
ence to  authority,  and  reverence  for  and  obedience  to 
God?  Will  parents,  may  they  not,  come  to  realize 
their  responsibilities,  and  meet  them  firmly  and 
steadily,  in  the  subsequent  and  higher  education,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  laid  down,  viz.,  to  educate 
their  children  up  to  the  maximum  of  their  duties  and 
privilege^  consistent  with  the  reasonable  control  of  cir- 
cumstances? May  we  not  expect  young  men  and 
women,  who  aspire  to  morecukure, — but  who  in  some 
cases  are  discouraged  and  forbidden  by  their  parents 
— to  prosecute  their  education  quietly  and  industri- 
ously as  they  may,  under  authority ;  and  subsequently, 
when  men  and  women,  according  to  legal  provision, 
obtain  the  means  and  the  help,  in  order  to  realize  their 
highest  hopes,  and  cqnvictions  as  to  duty  in  life  ?  In 
the  main  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  golden  age  may 
come  to  pass,  and  the  future  of  the  Republic  be  se- 
cured. 

The  foundations  must  be  laid  in  universal  educa- 
tion. The  diverse  populations  that  reach  our  shores, 
must  be  made  homogeneous  in  this  regard.  We  must 
have  some  common  platform  of  homogeneity,  and  this 
is  the  only  practicable  one.  All  of  the  population 
must  or  should  submit  to  this  self-protective  and  self- 
preservative  plan,  or  leave  our  shores.  The  life  of  the 
Republic  is  at  stake.  The  experiment  of  a  Republi- 
can Government  is  being  tried.  It  must  have  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  for  it  is  the  only  one,  and 
all  of  the  despotisms  and  monarchies  of  the  earth  are 
watching  the  experiment.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  time 
for  dalliance  and  ease-taking  and  luxury,  but  a  time 
for  grand  purposes  and  grander  execution  and  Spartan 
courage  and  severity.  The  foundations  being  thus 
laid,  the  renewed  and  glorious  superstructure  will 
come  forward  by  order  of  sequence,  by  virtue  of  in- 
ternal growth.  A  vigorous  and  sturdy  race  of  dutiful 
and  courageous  parents  will  advance  to  the  front,  who 
will  be  resolute  and  true  in  the  training  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  children  themselves  will  have  better  and 
nobler  views  of  life  and  destiny  j  they  will  acquiesce 
in  wholesome  regulations  and  demands  concerning 
them,  and  be  swift  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  priv- 
ileges within  their  reach.  When  this  state  of  things 
is  reached  the  difficulties  of  "The  Social  Problem," 
with  which  we  started,  and  the  political  duties  grow- 
ing out  of  this  problem,  will  all  be  resolved.  The 
laborer  and  the  capitalist  will  vie  with  each  other  in 
'vhe  elevation  and  prosperity  of  each  other;  for  the 
rights  of  each  will  be  so  thoroughly  known  and  re- 
S)X!Cted,  that  the  adjustment  of  any  pending  diflferences 
arising  naturally  out  of  the  intimate  relations  of  these 
two  great  and  governing  classes  of  society,  will  be 
reached  without  friction  or  calamity,  and  consequent 


prosperity  will  attach  to  and  attend  upon  all  of  the 
varied  interests  and  industries  of  the  nation. 

This  consummation  is  to  be  reached  at  no  distant 
day  through  this  means,  or  in  some  other  way ;  but  by 
whatever  means,  or  in  whatever  way,  the  question  of 
education  will  be  a  prominent  and  imixjrtant  factor  in 
the  solution.  All  nations  join  in  ascribing  to  this 
country  a  magnificent  future.  The  ship  of  state  must 
not  therefore  be  stranded,  by  being  driven  upon 
unseen  reefs,  in  consequence  of  timid  management  on 
the  part  of  her  commanders,  and  the  ignorance  of  her 
crew.  Every  soul  on  board  must  be  intellectually, 
morally,  alert  to  the  dangers  that  beset  her  course,  and 
come  instantly  and  resolutely  to  her  relief,  when  the 
command  is  given,  and  thus  no  surprises  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  turn  her  from  her  prophetic  destiny  and  in- 
tended haven. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Hilman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
admitted  that  there  is  great  corruption  and 
some  political  degeneracy.  For  this  all  of 
us  are  in  a  measure  responsible.  If  we  would 
save  the  nation,  we  must  all  become  more  or 
less  of  politicians.  As  Christian  men  it  is 
our  duty  to  go  not  only  to  the  polls,  but  to 
the  nominating  meetings  and  there  throw  our 
votes  and  influence  in  favor  of  good  men  as 
candidates.  That  is  the  place  to  begin  ;  and 
then  we  must  go  to  the  polls,  do  our  own 
voting,  and  not  let  others  "  personate  "  us. 

Miss  N.  Sherrard  said  one  thing  we  teachers 
should  do  is  to  teach  our  pupils  not  to  speak 
evil  of  dignitaries.  We  should  teach  children 
to  respect  the  law  and  those  who  administer 
it.  We  also  need  to  cultivate  respect  for  the 
rights  of  individuals,  as  against  "unions" 
and  other  combinations. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Green  said  the  paper  had  struck 
the  key-note  of  the  bad  condition  of  affairs  in 
our  disregard  of  political  duties.  Good  citi- 
zens staying  away  from  the  polls,  made  the 
trouble  in  Cincinnati,  and  has  also  been  a  felt 
evil  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  Men 
who  remain  away  from  the  primary  meetings 
are  responsible  for  the  result  of  their  ab- 
sence ;  and  this  result  is  that  a  few  men  of 
medium  ability  are  allowed  to  run  the  whole 
political  machine,  "setting  up"  all  the  can- 
didates in  advance,  and  using  the  voters  as 
a  cat's-paw. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Shelley,  of  York,  said  we 
needed  in  our  college  and  high  school  curric- 
ulum a  correct  interpretation  of  the  doctrines 
of  our  Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  The  question  of  State  rights  is  settled, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  people  es- 
tablished, and  the  principles  of  the  national 
compact  should  be  taught  in  school  by 
memorizing,  explanation,  and  discussion. 

Prof.  Home  could  not  see  how,  under  our 
democratic  system,  the  State  would  compel 
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ever>'body  to  educate  their  children  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  our 
principles.  It  would  be  an  interference  of 
the  State  with  the  Church.  Nor  could  he  see 
how  the  foreign  element  was  to  be  driven 
from  our  shores  by  the  few  who  have  these 
ideas  of  strong  government.  It  never  can  be 
done;  and  much  less  can  we  enforce  religious 
and  moral  education 

Dr.  Bugbee  endorsed  the  study  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  should  be  used  in  all  the  schools, 
and  carefully  expounded  to  the  pupils.  As 
to  the  power  of  enforcement,  we  guarantee  to 
all  **  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." Liberty  is  the  exercise  of  individual 
rights  within  certain  limits ;  the  government 
must  prescribe  these  limits,  in  such  manner  as 
to  secure  homogeneity,  or  it  will  be  over- 
thrown. Fractious  elements  must  be  whipped 
into  the  traces,  or  removed.  There  is  no 
other  course  consistent  with  safety. 

GREETING   BY   OCEAN   CABLE. 

Prof.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Kutztown,  said 
that  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Dr.  Wickersham,  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Association,  is  now  absent  in 
Europe,  he  would  move  that  the  secretary  of 
this  body  be  instructed  to  send  him  our  greet- 
ing in  a  cable  dispatch,  the  form  of  which  was 
read  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  after  two  or  three  preliminary  telegrams 
to  New  York,  the  dispatch  by  ocean  cable 
was  sent  as  follows  during  the  afternoon  : 

Dr.  Wickersham,  Cook^s  Party ^  Hotel  Belleime, 
Thun^  Switzerland: 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers,  now  in  session 
at  Reading,  sends  greeting  across  the  sea  to  the  State 
Superintendent. 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Secretary, 

As  a  matter  of  interest  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  cost  of  this  dispatch  to  Switz- 
erland, including  preliminary  telegrams,  was 
something  over  twenty-seven  dollars,  which 
was  promptly  raised  in  contributions  of  one 
dollar  each.  It  was  sent  through  Messrs. 
Cook,  Son  and  Jenkins,  of  New  York,  and  it 
was  thought  that  it  would  reach  its  destina- 
tion within  the  hour. 

The   Committee   on   Resolutions  was  ap 
pointed  as  follows :  Messrs.  Jesse  Newlin,  A. 
N.  Raub,  W.  B.  Bodenhorn,  Misses  N.  Sher- 
rard,  and  H.  B.  Swineford. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  first  order  of 
the  afternoon  session  to  be  the  fixing  of  the 
place  of  next  meeting,  followed  by  nomina- 
tion of  officers. 

Association  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up,  being 
the  fixing  of  a  place  for  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Hays  nominated  Washington,  which 
he  said  was  two  hours  ride  from  Pittsburgh, 
could  accommodate  350  to  400  visitors. 

Supt.  Shelley  invited  the  Association  to 
York,  promising  a  warm  reception  and  com- 
fortable accommodation. 

Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal  named  Huntingdon 
as  a  central  point,  saying  the  body  had  never 
met  in  the  centre  of  the  State. 

Prof.  Allen  thought  it  would  be  well  to  lo- 
cate the  Association  at  some  railroad  centre 
and  meet  there  regularly. 

Dr.  Hays  said  that  would  be  a  step  back- 
ward, as  the  itinerant  ministry  ranked  higher 
than  local  preachers.  The  present  plan 
works  well,  and  he  opposed  this  change.  At 
present  much  of  the  expense  is  met  by  local 
interest  and  this  would  count  for  only  one 
year  if  we  were  located. 

Supt.  Woodruff  said  he  thought  this  ques- 
tion had  usually  gone  to  a  committee. 

Prof.  Schaeffer  moved  that  next  yearns 
session  be  held  at  York. 

Supt.  Woodruff  moved  to  amend  by  sub- 
stituting Washington. 

Supt.  McNeal  moved  to  amend  by  suosti- 
tuting  Huntingdon. 

The  previous  question  was  called  ana  sus- 
tained, when  both  amendments  were  voted 
down,  and  York  selected  as  the  place  for  next 
meeting. 

Dr.  Hays  called  up  the  amendment  chang- 
ing the  time  of  meeting,  postponed  from  last 
year,  and  moved  that  the  subject  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Supt.  Woodruff  and  Prof.  Parker  thought  it 
better  to  leave  the  committee  some  choice  in 
the  matter. 

Prof.  Cooper  moved  to  amend  by  suspend- 
ing the  clause  fixing  the  time,  and  leave  the 
subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  constitutional  amendment  again  postponed 
for  one  year. 

NOMINATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Nominations  for  officers  were  now  opened, 
and  the  following  were  named  as  candidates : 

For  President — B.  F.  Shaub,  Lancaster ; 
R.  K.  Buehrle,  Reading;  S.  A.  Baer,  Berks; 
The  last  two  withdrew  their  names. 

For  Vice  Presidents — Richard  Darlington, 
Chester;  R.  M.  McNeal,  Huntingdon;  Miss 
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Maria  L.  Sanford,  Delaware;  M.  Fannie 
Bbice,  Chester.     Miss  Boice  withdrew. 

For  Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

For  Treasurer — ^John  Morrow,  Pittsburgh. 

For  Executive  Committee — W.  H.  Shelley, 
York  ;  Jesse  Newlin,  Schuylkill ;  J.  A.  Berndt, 
Carbon ;  J.  A.  Stewart,  Berks ;  N.  C.  Schaef- 
fer,  Berks;  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Bucks; 
Lillian  R.  Welsh,  Lancaster ;  A.  H.  Berlin, 
Luzerne. 

For  Enrolling  Committee — Henry  Houck, 
Lebanon ;  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville ;  I.  S. 
Creist,  Lancaster;  W.  B.  Bodenhorn,  Leba- 
non; F.  A.  Allen,  Tioga;  W.  W.  Woodruff, 
Bucks ;  Miss  H.  A.  Buckman,  Bucks ;  Geo. 
H.  Richards, Columbia   Mr.  Houck  withdrew. 

A  committee  to  conduct  the  election  was 
appointed  as  follows :  T.  F.  Gahan,  B.  E. 
Lehman,  R.  H.  Koch,  A.  B.  Dunning,  Miss 
Addie  M.  Neitz. 

Dr.  Hays  read  a  letter  just  received  from 
Dr.  Strong,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on 
**  Separate  Female  Colleges,"  this  afternoon, 
in  which  he  regretted  that  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control  prevented  his  keeping  the 
appointment. 

W.  S.  Schofield,  of  Philadelphia,  presented 
a  report  from  a  special  committee,  as  follows : 
"  Report  on  draft  of  bill  for  Practical  Or- 
ganization of  Associated  Educational  Forces 
in  Society  outside  of  the  School  System.'' 


CO-OPERATIVE  ADULT  EDUCATION. 


WM.  S.  SCHOFIELD. 

THE  efficient  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers*  Association  for  1875,  sought 
assistance  from  me,  in  the  selection  of  some  one  to 
present,  at  the  Wilkesbarre  Convention,  a  paper  on 
the  nature  and  importance  to  society,  of  the  educa- 
tional work  done  by  lyceums,  library  and  literary  asso- 
ciations,  educational   institutes,  farmers'  clubs,  etc., 
and  on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  plan  by  which 
concerted  effort  and  harmonious  work  among  them, 
might  secure  greater  results  to  commtinities  and  to  the 
State.     As  the  Committee  were  unsuccessful  in  finding 
the  educator  sought  for,  even  with  my  suggestions, 
they  insisted  that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  by 
me  though  only  six  weeks  remained  before  the  meet- 
ing.    Notwithstanding  the  many  important  duties  and 
business  engagements  pressing  at  the  time,  and  the  very 
limited    period    then    remaining,    my    consent    was 
given  to  make  the  effort.     The  result  was  "  A  Plea 
for  the  Organization  of  the  Educational   Forces  in 
Society:  A  System  of  Universal  Education,"  which 
was  read  before  the  Association,  printed  in  the  Octo- 
ber  number  of  the   Pennsylvania   School   youmal, 
and  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.     Upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  address,  Dr.  Griswold,  Principal  of  the  Blooms 
burg  Normal  School,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

Resotuedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed, 
one  of  which  shall  be  the  Superintendent  of  Public 


Instruction,  to  draft  a  bill  which  shall  provide  more 
fully  for  the  practical  organization  of  the  educational 
forces  in  society,  and  to  report  the  same  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  next  convention  of  this  Association. 

It  was  im(X)ssible  for  the  chairman  of  this  Commit- 
tee to  be  present  at  the  following  Association  to  make 
a  report,  and  upon  telegraphing  Dr.  Wickersham,  to 
this  effect,  he  secured  the  postponement  of  the  report 
of  this  Committee  to  another  convention. 

In  offering  to  the  present  convention  a  report  which 
has  been  carefully  constructed  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  Constitution,  it  is  desired  briefly 
to  discuss  two  propositions  in  support  of  some  such 
system  as  is  intended  by  the  proposed  act. 

I .  Educational  work  needs  to  be  a  life  work  wilk 
enlightened  peoples. 

For  almost,  four  hundred  years  the  American   In- 
dians have  resisted  the  influences  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.    Like  the  inhabitants  of  central  Africa  and  those 
at  the  extremities  of  the  American  continent,  they  are 
without  civilization ;  they  have  none  of  the  institutions 
or  systems  of  an  enlightened  people ;   there  is  no  or- 
ganic structure  nor  vital  growth  in  their  society.     Its 
elements   are  as  incoherent   as  the  pebbles   on   the 
shore,  and  its  individuals  come  and  go  again  as  the 
waves ;  but  the  race  like  the  ocean  remains  the  same. 
One  generation  requires  no  more  nor  any  less  knowl- 
edge than  the  generation  which  came  before  it,  or  the 
one  which  is  to  follow  after.     There  is  nothing  new 
to  be  ledmed  through  life,  and  hence  no  life  work  in 
education  is  required.     This  is  not  true  of  the  Indo- 
European  races,  who  had  their  origin  with  a  metaphys- 
ical people  of  the  Punjaub  region  of  Hindoostan,  and 
who  have  poured  out  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  spread  across  the  New  World,  adding  system  to 
system  of  government,  religion,  law,  justice,  commerce, 
finance,  trade,  internal  improvements,  and  education, 
until  the  definite  status  of  our  civilization  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  which  have  preceded  it. 
The   telescope,  microscope,  spectroscope,  telegraph, 
telephone,  microphone  and  phonograph  have  rolled 
back  the  clouds  of  darkness  and  doubt,  and  the  sun- 
light of  science  breaks  in  upon  our  vision  revealing 
worlds  of  truth  and  myriads  of  objects  for  Study  and 
investigation.     So  rapid  are  the  discoveries  in  science, 
the  developments  in  nature  and  the  inventions  in  arts 
and  machinery,  th|it  the  mind  which  attempts  to  follow 
them  is   dazed   and   bewildered.     The  child   which 
comes  into  our  world  to-day  has  greater  opportunities 
and  requires  greater  knowledge  than  the  child  bom 
a  decade  before  him,  and  less  opportunities,  and  de- 
mands of  necessity  less  knowledge  than  the  child  who 
begins  life  ten  years  after  him.     The  development  is 
constant,  and  to  be  well  educated  in  any  one  period 
of  life  is  not  to  be  educated  well  ten  or  twenty  yeais 
later  unless  the  changes  brought  about  by  discovery 
and  invention  be  followed.     To  a  people  whose  con- 
dition is  so  constantly  affected  and  revolutionized  by 
the  new  growth  of  their  civilization,  it  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity to  educate  the  citizen  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave — to  make  the  educational  work  a  life  work. 

a.  The  cooperative  educational  life  work,  like  the 
school  work  which  it  follows^  needs  to  have  the  super- 
vision, direction  t  and  harmony  of  a  State  system. 

When  the  nature  and  history  of  society  is  under- 
stood, it  becomes  possible  to  organize  and  co-ordinate 
its  vital  movements  and  growth  into  systems  which 
shall  express  the  fcrm  of  its  life,  and  the  law  and  di- 
rection of  its  development.  This  is  alike  true  of  each 
system.  The  educational  work  of  schools  was  not 
broadly  understood  and  organized   until  within   the 
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last  forty  years  in  our  State.  Scarcely  a  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  national  system  of 
Europe  was  organized,  and  now  every  nation  has 
studied  the  genius  of  its  educational  agencies  or 
forces,  and  has  devised  and  established  its  system. 
The  results  of  these  educational  systems  are  unpar- 
alleled progress.  This  rapid  progress  has  created 
new  and  ever-increasing  educational  demands,  and 
to  meet  these,  literary,  scientific,  industrial,  domestic, 
sanitaiy  and  other  societies,  associations  and  clubs  are 
formed  for  co-operative  or  associative  educational 
work.  When  the  nature  and  history  of  their  life 
work  in  promoting  general  culture  and  imparting 
special  instruction  in  technical  and  productive  indus- 
tries is  broadly  understood,  as  was  the  education  of 
youth,  they  will  be  brought  within  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  a  healthful  system,  and  with  a  common 
purpose  work  out  in  concert  and  harmony  better 
results,  and  assist  the  people  to  become  informed  of 
and  to  appropriate  the  useful  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  their  time,  during  their  own  generation.  The 
school  system  is  recognized  as  inadequate;  the  Kinder- 
garten is  growing  under  it,  and  technical  instruction 
through  and  over  it,  and  over  all  the  life- long  co-op- 
erative or  associative,  cultural,  and  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  school  system,  like  other  systems,  which 
have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  civilization  since 
their  organization,  had  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
stout  opposition  and  crude  courtesy  of  unthinking 
fogies,  who  could  see  progress  by  looking  backwards 
only,  and  the  ridicule  of  learned  censors  who  could 
always  find  dogma  in  their  6wn  opinions,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  organization  of  this  system  will  be 
accomplished,  even  though  similarly  opposed,  and  that 
it  will  do  a  grand  work  for  our  civilization.  In  pre- 
senting the  accompanying  draft  of  a  bill  enacting  a 
system  of  codperative  or  associative  education,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  convention,  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing preamble : 

Whereas,  A  State  system  of  Public  Education, 
like  a  State  system  of  Republican  Government,  must 
have  its  origin  in  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  and 
its  end  in  their  highest  welfare;  which,  so  far  as 
depends  upon  education,  is  to  be  attained  not  through 
the  encouragement  of  schools  only,  but  also  through 
the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  all  adult  associa- 
tive or  cooperative  education,  whether  intellectual, 
economic,  or  industrial,  which  tends  to  promote  the 
general  culture  and  happiness  of  the  people ;  to  elevate 
their  social  condition  and  pleasures,  and  to  increase 
the  skill,  productive  power,  and  profits  of  producers 
and  laborers. 

Whereas,  The  lyceums,  library  and  literary  associa- 
tions, reading  circles  and  rooms,  lecture  courses,  etc. ; 
educational  meetings,  and  teachers'  institutes;  sanitary 
and  medical,  and  agricultural  societies;  farmers' 
clubs,  mechanics'  institutes,  laboring  men's  societies, 
etc. ;  and  hoasehold  or  domestic  economy  circles,  etc., 
which  are  now  scattered  over  the  Slate,  and  laboring 
single-handed  and  without  concert  or  harmony, 
cannot  have  that  positive  and  uniform  success  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  ends  in  the  public  welfare, 
which  would  come  to  them  if  co5rdinated  and  or- 
ganized into  one  State  system  of  associative  education, 
and  which  has  already  come  to  the  State  system  of 
schools,  though  less  than  forty  years  ago  it  consisted 
of  inorganic  and  heterogeneous  elements,  in  all  kinds 
of  school  methods  and  schools,  and  which  as  now  or- 
ganized does  a  homogeneous  and  successful  educa- 
tional work,  with  results  of  greatly  increased  value  to 
the  citizens  and  the  State. 


Whereas,  A  State  system  of  Public  Education, 
providing  State  direction  and  aid,  and  offering  life- long 
opportunities  for  associative  intellectual,  moral  and  in- 
dustrial education  at  a  minimum  cost  and  a  maximum 
benefit,  would  not  only  greatly  promote  the  gen- 
eral culture,  intelligence,  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  increase  economy,  skill 
and  production,  but  would  at  the  same  time  add  much 
to  the  practical  efficiency  and  permanent  growth  of 
the  education  of  early  life  in  the  common  schools,  and 
thus  secure  larger  returns  to  the  people  aud  the  State 
for  the  large  expenditures  in  money  and  labor  now 
made  for  public  education ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
memorialize  the  State  Legislature  to  enact  a  general 
system  of  associative  education  as  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing Act,  or  some  modifications  of  the  same  which 
shall  secure  its  main  propositions  to  the  people  : 

AN   ACT 

Extending  and  Supplementing  the  State  System  of 

Public  Education. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  a  State 
system  of  Public  Education,  so  extending  and  supple- 
menting the  common  school  system  as  to  comprehend 
all  societies,  associations  and  clubs  which  have  for 
their  object  the  promotion  of  popular  intelligence, 
public  morality,  productive  industry  and  general  cul- 
ture, and  to  organize  them  Into  a  systematic  means  of 
associative  or  cooperative  adult  education,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  deemed,  held  and  taken  to  be 
adopted  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  ail 
of  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  II.  That  when  ten  or  more  persons  organize 
a  district  by  forming  within  it  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion for  general  culture  and  open  for  all  residents  of 
the  districts,  and  two  or  more  divisions  or  classes  foi 
special  instruction  on  technical  and  productive  indus- 
tries, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  shall  have  obtained  through  petition  and  proper 
testimony  the  formal  approval  of  the  county  court, 
and  have  received  corporate  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties, they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  priv- 
ileges of  said  Act:  Provided,  That  said  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  district  of  less  extent  than  a  public  school 
district. 

Section  III.  That  the  organization  of  each  district  (or 
unit  of  the  system)  may  comprehend  a  cooperative  as- 
sociation to  promote  the  general  culture  and  to  con- 
sider all  worthy  community  interests ;  and  cooperative 
divisions,  classes,  or  clubs  to  impart  special  instruc- 
tion on  any  of  the  technical  and  productive  iudustries 
of  each  locality  or  district. ' 

Section  iv.  That  the  general  association  and  di- 
visions of  each  district  shall  meet  and  organize  by 
chosing  a  president,  a  secretary,  a  librarian  and  an 
executive  committee  for  each  of  the  respective  associ- 
ations and  divisions;  provided  that  they  shall  be 
elected  for  and  serve  one  year,  and  that  their  term  or 
year  shall  be  that  of  the  public  school  system. 

Section  v.  That  the  district  associations  and  di- 
vions  shall  elect  representatives  yearly  to  organize  and 
maintain  similar  county  associations  with  special  or 
technical  divisions ;  and  that  these  county  organiza- 
tions shall  likewise  elect  representatives  to  organize 
and  maintain  a  similar  State  association  with  like 
divisions. 

Section  VI.  That  to  make  this  State  System  of  Public 
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Education  uniform  and  effective  in  the  several  State, 
county  and  district  organizations ,  it  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  State  Board  of  twelve, 
which  shall  be  representative  of  the  general  culture 
and  the  varied  educational  and  technical  work  and 
productive  interests  of  the  people,  to  wit :  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  ex-officio ;  the  Secretary 
of  State;  the  Superintendent  of  Public  lustruction; 
the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affiairs ;  the  President  of 
the  State  Medical  Society :  the  President  of  the  State 
Hoard  of  Agriculture  ;  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities ;  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  and  three  to  be  elected  by  the 
State  organization,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  archi- 
tect, engineer  or  mechanic,  and  one  to  be  elected  by 
the  State  Board  who  shall  represent  the  household 
domestic  economy. 

Section  VII.  That  the  associations  and  divisions, 
district,  county,  and  State,  shall  have  power  to  purchase, 
hold,  and  sell,  real  and  personal  property,  rent  a  hall  or 
room  to  hold  their  meetings,  etc.,  as  required  from  time 
to  time  in  the  interests  of  the  general  and  special  work 
of  the  associations,  when  not  conflicting  wiih  this  act, 
excepting  that,  they  may  not  sell  or  alienate  such  per- 
sonal property  as  is  a  part  of  the  library,  cabinets,  and 
museums ;  to  purchase,  manage,  and  hold  in  perpetual 
trust  (or  so  long  as  the  associations  and  divisions  exist,) 
for  the  district,  county,  or  State,  the  libraries,  cabinets, 
museums,  historical  and  family  manuscripts,  papers, 
etc.,  whatsoever,  which  come  into  their  possession  at 
any  time  by  purchase,  donation  or  endowment. 

Section  viii.  That  such  property  as  belongs  to  and 
consists  of  the  said  libraries,  cabinets,  museums,  etc., 
shall  not  be  sold,  alienated,  intentionally  destroyed 
or  otherwise  parted  with,  but  shall  be  preserved  and 
transmitted  from  each  generation  to  the  next,  that  dis- 
tricts may  thus  accumulate,  through  years  and  ages, 
important  libraries,  valuable  scientific  and  historical 
collections,  papers  of  early  settlements  and  of  passing 
local  history,  and  rare  and  instructive  specimens  and 
relics  for  cabinets  and  museums. 

Section  IX.  That  the  district  school  board  of  each 
district  or  of  two  or  more  districts  when  the  same 
shall  be  consolidated,  may  provide,  when  this  is  not 
done  by  the  associatiop,  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the 
district,  a  room  or  hall  suitable  for  the  meetings  and 
the  exercises  of  the  general  association  and  special 
divisions ;  also  a  suitable  case  or  cases  for  a  library 
with  sections  corresponding  to  the  association  and  di- 
visions in  operation;  for  cabinets  of  minerals  and 
products  of  the  soil  and  mines ;  for  museums  of  his- 
torical specimens  and  relics,  and  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  historical  and  industrial  note-books,  etc. ;  and  shall 
yearly  appropriate,  assess  and  collect  an  educational 
and  library  fund  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  mill  nor 
more  than  one  mill  tax  to  the  dollar  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  district,  for  the  impartial  use  of  the 
general  association  and  divisions :  Provided^  also. 
That  all  fines  imposed  by  local  or  county  courts  for 
violation  of  statute  laws  shall  go  to  the  district  organ- 
ization wherein  the  law  was  violated. 

Section  x.  That  the  State  shall  appropriate  annually 
an  educational  fund,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  to 
be  equitably  distributed  among  all  of  the  district 
organizations  which  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Section  XI.  That  the  legally  authorized  treasurer  of 
the  school  boards,  shall  be  custodians  of  the  public 
funds  appropriated  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
spective district  organizations:  Provided y  That  they 
shall   disburse   them  on   orders  duly  signed  by  the 


president  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
general  association  or  division  for  which  the  funds  are 
intended. 

Section  XII.  That  the  State  shall  furnish  to  all 
properly  organized  associations  all  historical,  educa- 
tional, sanitary,  agricultural  and  constitutional  works 
published  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  a  copy  oi 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States : 
Provided  always.  That  in  return  for  the  benefits  and 
privileges  set  forth  in  this  act,  each  general  associa- 
tion and  special  or  technical  division  shall  furnish  in- 
formation, reports  and  statistics  concerning  their  work, 
condition,  meml)ership,  libraries,  cabinets,  etc.,  at 
such  times  and  by  filling  out  such  blank  forms  as 
shall  be  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Edu- 
cation. 

Section  Xiii.  That  if  at  any  time  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  district  under  this  act,  said  organization  shall 
cease  to  exist,  then  the  property  of  the  general  associ- 
ation and  divisions,  both  real  and  personal,  shall  all 
revert  to  the  custody  of  the  School  Board  of  the  dis- 
trict to  be  held  in  perpetual  trust  for  the  benefit  and 
use  of  their  schools.  Provided,  That  any  subsequent 
organization  of  the  district  under  this  act  shall  re- 
claim such  property  from  the  custody  of  the  School 
Board. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Masius  sang  a  solo. 
Miss  M.  Fannie  Boice  recited  "Lost  and 
Found  " 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  E.  Brooks,  Millersville,  moved  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed,  of  which  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be 
chairman,  to  take  charge  of  the  bill  just  re- 
ported. 

Richard  Darlington,  Chester,  thought  the 
whole  scheme  visionary.  In  trying  to  do 
too  much  we  fail  entirely ;  and  this  plan  is 
impracticable  for  that  reason.  He  moved  to 
lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table.  The 
motion  was  not  seconded. 

Dr.  Brooks  said  this  report  was  here  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reference  to  committee  at 
previous  sessions,  and  it  was  not  right  to  dis- 
pose of  it  by  laying  on  the  table. 

Supt.  Buehrle  moved  to  recommit  the  re 
port  to  the  same  committee,  and  that  it  be 
printed  with  the  proceedings,  that  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  it. 

Prof.  Parker  said  if  Dr.  Brooks's  motion 
was  agreed  to,  we  give  the  scheme  the  sanc- 
tion of  this  body ;  and  he  thought  we  were 
hardly  prepared  to  do  that,  as  very  few  of  the 
members  understand  it.  There  may  be  good 
ideas  in  it,  but  it  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered before  giving  it  endorsement. 

Dr.  Brooks  said  he  was  satisfied  with  Supt. 
Buehrle's  motion,  and  would  withdraw  the 
motion  to  refer.  This  is  a  magnificent 
scheme,  and  contains  elements  of  practica- 
bility ;  but  it  is  too  large  a  subject  to  receive 
proper  consideration  at  this  time.     He  had 
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been  engaged  upon  it  last  night  until  after 
midnight^  getting  a  general  outline  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  thought  it  deserved  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Dr.  Hays  would  object  to  any  motion  wl^ich 
carried  with  it  our  endorsement.  It  should 
have  no  recommendation  from  this  body 
under  the  circumstances.  Such  a  tremen- 
dous project  should  not  be  considered  after 
dinner  on  a  hot  day,  unless  it  included  a  re- 
construction of  the  solar  system  and  all  other 
matters  that  may  need  rectifying.  This  scheme 
could  not  be  fully  considered  in  less  than  three 
years*  continuous  sessions.  He  was  willing 
that  we  should  leave  it  as  it  is — without  any 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  Association.  He 
would  therefore  move  (if  Mr.  Buehrle  would 
give  way)  that  the  report  be  accepted ;  this 
would  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  body,  and 
it  could  be  called  up  at  any  time  by  vote. 

Mr.  Darlington  said  that  plan  of  killing  it 
suited  him  as  well  as  his  own ;  nothing  would 
ever  come  of  it  in  eitlier  case. 

Supt.  Buehrle  then  withdrew  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Prof.  Cooper  said  that  there  should  be 
opportunity  given  for  explanation  of  this 
scheme  by  those  who  understand  it,  that  we 
may  see  if  there  is  anything  practical  that  can 
be  used. 

The  motion  to  accept  report  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  hour  was  ex- 
tended to  hear  a  paper  from  Prof.  Carothers, 
of  Shippensburg  Normal  School,  on  the'  pro- 
posed reform  in  "  English  Spelling.*' 


ENGLISH  SPELLING. 


R.  H.  CAROTHERS. 

IN  this  paper  I  propose  to  discuss  briefly :  I .  Some 
of  the  causes  of  our  present  system  of  spelling; 
2.  Its  irregularities  and  their  evil  results;  and  3. 
Proposed  methods  of  Reform. 

Our  early  ancestors,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  used  runes 
in  writing  until  the  Roman  missionaries  came  among 
them.  These  wrote  and  taught  the  art  of  writing  in 
Roman  letters.  For  sounds  which  did  not  occur  in 
Latin,  they  used  runes  or  made  digraphs.  Thus  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  a  tolerably  good  alphabet.  No 
silent  letters  were  used  and  each  of  the  twenty-four 
characters  had  but  one  sound.  But  the  Norman 
Conquest  changed  all  this.  However  advantageous 
the  mingling  of  the  Norman  with  the  Saxon  may 
have  been  in  other  respects,  it  certainly  was  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  matter  of  spelling.  Many  of  the 
words  of  each  were  hard  for  the  other  to  pronounce 
and  the  attempt  to  enunciate  the  strange  sounds  re- 
sulted in  a  mongrel  word.  The  scholars  maintained 
the  old  spelling  notwithstanding  the  change  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  thus  many  letters  slurred  over  in 
speaking  became  silent  letters.  On  the  other  hand 
new  ones  were  inserted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  represent 


new  and  strange  combinations.     Then  there  arose  a 
whole  series  of  vowel  changes. 

Originally  the  Anglo-Saxon  vowels  were  pro- 
nounced much  as  the  Germans  of  to-day  pronounce 
them.  In  the  shifting  which  took  place  under  Nor- 
man influence,  the  close  vowels  i  and  u  took  before 
them  the  sound  of  a  (as  in  far)  and  became  diph- 
thongs i  {=ai)  and  au  (=<?«),  thus  min  became  mine, 
and  Aus,  house.  The  open  vowel  a  (as  in  far) 
changed  to  a,  that  is,  ^  as  in  iAey,  or  a  as  in  wa//;  e  as 
heard  in  they  became  i  as  in  me.  Intermediate 
sounds  arose,  so  that  between  a  as  in /ar^  and  ^  as  in 
w^/,  the  sounds  of  a  in  fat  and  in  fare  have  become 
established,  and  between  a  as  in  far,  and  <?  as  in  go^ 
the  sounds  of  0  in  not  and  nor.  Through  such 
changes,  the  short  sound  of  ^  as  in  met  has  beqome 
unlike  its  long  as  heard  in  may,  and  i  in  fit  unlike  its 
long  as  heard  in  fee.  "  It  has  thus  come  about  that 
single  characters  stand  for  diphthongs,  and  that  the 
long  and  short  sounds  which  go  in  pairs  in  other 
languages  are  denoted  by  diflerent  characters  in  ours 
and  are  derived  from  different  sources." 

False  Etymologies. — The  relation  between  sounds 
and  signs — the  fundamental  idea  of  alphabetic  writing 
— was  thus  lost  sight  of;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
changes  became  more  frequent.  In  order  to  repre- 
sent imaginary  etymologies,  new  letters  were  added 
at  will.  Somebody,  ignorant  of  Anglo-Saxon,  put  a 
g  in  mighty  as  if  that  would  testify  to  its  etymology. 
Because  should  and  would  have  an  /,  could  was  given 
one.  Because  honour  and  favour^  in  imitation  of 
the  French,  were  spelled  with  u  in  the  last  syllable, 
neighbour  was  so  spelled. 

Introduction  of  Printing. — Then  the  introduction 
of  printing  was  another  cause  of  irregularity  in 
spelling.  Caxton,  who  introduced  printing  into  Eng- 
land, was  an  Englishman,  but  he  brought  many  of 
his  workmen  from  the  Continent.  As  late  as  1537, 
complaint  was  made  that .  the  printers  in  England 
were  generally  "  Dutchmen  that  could  neither  speak 
nor  write  true  English,"  and  Marsh,  in  his  "  Lectures 
on  the  English  Language,"  lamenting  the  practice  of 
the  early  printers,  says,  "  If  the  author  used  a  word 
the  spelling  of  which  was  not  well  settled  (and  all 
modern  orthography  was  doubtful  three  hundred 
years  ago),  a  letter  or  two  might  be  added  or 
omitted,  to  give  the  word  the  proper  length  to  suit 
the  printer's  case."  Compositors  knew  nothing  and 
thought  nothing  of  sounds ;  they  worked  then,  as 
now,  by  sight.  Printing  stereotyped  our  spelling. 
Absui/d  groups  of  letters  have  thus  acquired,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  a  sacred  character.  Says  Mr.  Ellis, 
"  Our  present  standard  orthograph(y  is  simply  typo- 
graphical. *  *  *  It  is  a  tyrant  in  possession.  It  has 
an  army  of  compositors  who  live  by  it,  an  army  of 
pedag^ues  who  teach  by  it,  an  army  of  officials  who 
swear  by  it  and  denounce  any  deviation  l3  treason." 
And  Prof.  Child,  of  Harvard,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  veneration  felt  and  paid  to  the  actual 
spelling  of  English,  as  if  it  had  been  shaped  by  the 
national  mind,  and  were  not  really  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  foremen  of  some  printing  offices."  As  a  result 
of  these  and  other  causes,  we  have  attained  the  unen- 
viable distinction  of  having  the  worst  alphabetic 
spelling  in  the  world.  This  brings  us  to  our  second 
topic,  viz.:  a  statement  of  some  of  the  irregularities 
and  the  evils  resulting  therefrom. 

Defects  of  the  English  Alphabet. — The  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  perfect  alphabet  are :  Each 
sound  must  have  its  own  character  to  represent;  and 
each  character  must  represent  one  sound  and  only  one. 
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A  single  example  must  suffice  to  show  how  far  we 
fall  short  of  this.  Orthoepists  differ  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  sounds  in  our  language.  We  will  take  Fow- 
ler's English  Grammar  as  a  basis.  He  gives  forty 
phonetic  elements.  To  represent  these  we  have 
nominally  twenty-six  letters,  but  since  c  in  some  situ- 
ations equals  j,  in  others,  k;  and  x  is  equivalent  to 
kSf  gSf  or  Zf  while  g  is  wholly  superfluous,  being  sim- 
ply ^f  we  have  in  reality  but  twenty-three  letters  to 
represent  forty  sounds.  In  this  scheme  a  represents 
four  sounds.  Here  Fowler  is  very  moderate,  for 
most  orthoepists  give  it  six,  and  Webster,  in  the 
"  Principles  of  Promunciation,"  prefixed  to  his  Dic- 
tionary, actually  gives  it  eight.  But  that  is  not  all. 
For  the  sound  of  a,  as  in  father^  there  are  four 
alphabetic  equivalents;  for  a,  as  in /a/,  seven;  for  a,  as 
in  fate,  eight ;  for  a,  as  in  fally  seven ;  so  that  a  thus  re- 
presents four  sounds,  and  these  four  sounds  are  again 
represented  by  twenty-six  other  letters  or  combina- 
tions of  letters.  "  Ab  uno  disce  omnes^*  for  a  is  no 
greater  sinner  in  this  respect  than  the  other  vowels. 
In  short,  our  alphabet  is  deficient,  redundant,  incon- 
sistent, unsteady,  and  a  hindrance  in  learning  other 
languages. 

Evil  Effects  of  our  Present  Spelling. — As  a  con- 
sequence, fully  three  years  are  spent  in  our  primary 
schools  in  learning  to  spell,  and  we  all  know  by  sad 
experience,  how  few  of  our  children  who  leave  school 
can  spell  with  even  tolferable  accuracy.  Of  the  220,- 
000  teachers  in  the  United  States,  ioo,odo  are  en- 
gaged in  this  work  of  teaching  children  to  spell, 
which  the  experience  of  Germany  shows  can  be  bet- 
ter done  with  a  phonetic  alphabet  in  one  year.  Thus, 
two  years  are  worse  than  lost,  for  the  drudgery  is 
painful  to  both  teacher  and  child,  and  the  latter  loses 
two  years  of  most  valuable  time,  which  might  other- 
wise be  used  in  acquiring  valuable,  knowledge,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  its  reason  blunted  and  its  judg- 
ment dulled,  for  reason  and  judgment  have  no  place 
in  spelling.  Thus  is  fostered  a  distaste  and  aversion 
which  drives  many  a  child  from  its  books  into  the 
street  to  swell  the  army  of  five  and  a  half  million 
illiterates  who  dwell  within  our  territories.  Without 
doubt  a  great,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  these  would 
to-day  be  able  to  read,  had  our  alphabet  been  a 
phonetic  one.  On  this  point  a  wail,  seemingly  of 
despair,  comes  to  us  from  England. 

A  recent  bulletin  says :  "  The  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land undertook  to  educate  the  people  when,  a  few 
years  ago,  they  gave  them  the  right  of  voting.  The 
highest  point  attempted  in  the  new  schools  was  that 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  with  tolerable  ease 
and  expression  a  passage  from  a  newspaper  and 
spell  the  same  with  tolerable  accuracy.  They  turn 
out  about  200,000  annually,  who  have  been  through 
the  course.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  these  leave  without 
reaching  the  standard  just  mentioned.  There  are 
five  grades  lower.  Eighty  per  cent,  fall  short  of  the 
fifth  grade,  and  sixty  per  cent,  fal^  short  of  the  fourth. 
The  bulk  of  the  children,  therefore,  pass  through  the 
government  schools  without  learning  to  read  and 
spell  tolerably.  It  is  calculated  that  the  country 
pays  for  this  annually  ;f 3,500,000.  The  time  and 
money  which  were  to  have  educated  the  new  masters 
of  England  are  wasted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  teach 
them  to  read  and  spell.  It  is  fully  recognized  that 
the  trouble  lies  in  the  irregular  and  unreasonable 
spelling  of  English.  Welsh  boys  pick  up  Welsh, 
and  German  boys  German  without  formal  teaching 
of  spelling.  They  read  right  off  as  soon  as  they 
learn  their  letters.     How  to  remove  the  difficulty. 


how  to  reform  English  spelling,  is  getting  to  be  fully 
recognized  in  England  as  a  great  problem  of  social 
science  and  of  statesmanship." 

Economic  View. — From  the  economic  point  of  view 
we  arrive  at  the  same  results.  For  every  eight  letters 
in  the  English  Bible  there  are  but  seven  sounds,  conse- 
quently for  every  seven  pages  we  ought  to  have,  we  have 
eight.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Anglo-Saxon  are  223 
letters  all  sounded ;  in  English,  256  letters,  but  only 
220  sounds,  hence  36  useless  letters.  I  counted  the 
number  of  silent  letters  (not  reckoning  digraphs 
which  ought  to  be  represented  by  single  signs)  in  one 
hundred  lines  of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  found 
319  in  3450  letters  in  those  lines,  so  that  nine  per 
cent,  are  silent  letters.  We  may  then  safely  estimate 
one-eighth  of  all  our  printing  as  a  waste  of  money  and 
a  waste  of  time.  Prof.  March  says  :  "  Moral  degen- 
eracy follows  the  want  of  cultivated  intelligence. 
Republics  fall  to  ruin  when  the  people  become  blind 
and  bad.  We  ought  then  to  try  and  improve  our 
spelling  from  patriotic  and  philanthropic  motives.  If 
these  do  not  move  us  it  may  be*  worth  while  to  re- 
member that  it  has  been  computed  that  we  throw 
away  $15,000,000  a  year  paying  teachers  for  ad- 
dling the  brains  of  our  children  with  bad  spelling, 
and  at  least  $100,000,000  more  paying  printers  and 
publishers  for  sprinkling  our  books  with  silent 
letters." 

Reform  Desired. — These  facts  are  now  more  than 
ever  seen  and  appreciated.  The  historical  study  of 
English  has  caused  philologists  to  speak  out  on  the 
subject,  and  they  give  no  uncertain  sound.  Repub- 
lications of  old  English  texts  have  made  us  familiar 
with  early  spelling,  and  have  taught  us  that  there  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  doing  so.  Dialect  writers 
and  caricaturists  have  builded  better  than  they  knew 
for  they  have  made  us  dissatisfied  with  our  blunder- 
ing orthography.  German  parents  have  made  vigor- 
ous protests  against  their  children  being  kept  in  the 
spelling  book  four  or  five  years  and  cannot  under- 
stand the  reason  for  it.  Teachers  are  groaning  over 
it  and  crying  for  some  reforming  Paul  to  "  come  over 
and  help"  them.  Practical  men  have  come  to  think 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  in  regard  to  this  reform,  that 
"  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  done  unless  we  wish  our 
language  to  become  one  with  the  Chinese  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  learning  and  using  it." 

Schemes  of  Reform. — These  things  have  not  been 
without  their  effect,  and  various  schemes  for  reform 
have  at  different  times  been  presented  to  the  public. 
Many  of  them  have  been  impracticable,  others  sought 
merely  to  patch  up  and  cover  over  our  blunders.  Mr. 
Isaac  Pitman  has  proposed  an  alphabet  containing  six- 
teen new  letters,  and  his  Phonetic  Journal  has  a  circu- 
lation of  10,000  copies.  Mr.  A.  M.  Bell  has  invented 
a  set  of  wholly  new  characters,  which  by  their  form 
indicate  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  when 
making  the  various  sounds  represented.  Dr.  Leigh  has 
combined  a  phonetic  print  with  the  standard  spelling 
and  prints  the  silent  letters  in  skeleton  type,  and  these 
are  left  out  by  the  pupil  in  spelling.  Books  printed 
according  to  this  system  have  been  in  use  for  ten  years 
in  St.  Louis,  and  are  now  used  in  schools  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Washington  and  other  cities,  and  are  said  to 
save  half  the  time  of  learning  to  read  by  the  ordinary 
method.  Teachers  of  primary  schools  frequently  use 
this  method  by  printing  words  on  the  blackboard, 
making  the  silent  letters  very  light.  But,  after  all, 
the  crooked  spelling  must  be  learned.  All  such 
schemes  must  be  looked  on  as  merely  tentative, 
though  valuable  in  preparing  and  pointing  out  the 
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way,  and  in  this  they  have  not  been  without  good  re- 
sults. We  have  thus  been  made  acquainted  with  our 
wants,  and  are  prepared  to  act  understandingly.  In- 
stead of  throwing  away  our  alphabet  for  a  wholly 
Dew  one,  it  is  now  seen  that  we  need  only  amplify  it. 
Our  scholars  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  and  have 
given  us  an  excellent  plan. 

Plan  of  the  American  Philological  AssocioHon, — 
The  plan  proposed  originated  in  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  a  body  embracing  the  most  distin- 
guished linguists  of  our  country.  The  first  committee 
was  appointed  in  1875.  ^^  1876,  it  presented  a 
report  embodying  a  declaration  of  principles.  In 
1877,  it  made  a  final  report,  recommending  a  new 
scheme  of  letters,  which  was  adopted.  According  to 
this  plan,  the  alphabet  consists  of  thirty-two  letters, 
twenty-two  of  which  remain  as  they  now  are,  viz.,  a 
(as  in  father),  b,  c  (=  k),  ^,  e,f,g  (go),  h,  i  (pit),  /, 
«,  ff,  o^pt  r,  J,  /,  u  (full),  V,  w,^,  z.  For  the  short 
vowels,  in  fat,  not^  bum,  new  signs  are  given  which 
are  but  modifications  of  those  now  used.  For  the 
digraphs  ch^  th  (thin),  th  (=  dh,  as  in  thine),  sh,  zh, 
mg,  and  g  =J,  new  forms  are  considered  desirable, 
but  none  are  specially  recommended.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  Association  acted  is  well  seen  from  two 
:ieaions  of  the  report  of  1876. 

"5.  No  language  has  ever  had,  or  is  likely  to 
have,  a  perfect  alphabet;  and  in  changing  and 
amending  the  mode  of  writing  of  a  language  already 
long  written,  regard  must  necessarily  be  had  to  what 
is  practically  possible  quite  as  much  as  to  what  is 
inhexently  desirable." 

"8.  The  Roman  alphabet  is  so  widely  and  firmly 
csubhshed  in  use  among  the  leading  civilized  nations 
that  it  cannot  be  displaced.  In  adapting  it  to  im- 
proved use  for  English,  the  efforts  of  scholars  should 
be  directed  towards  its  use  with  uniformity  and  in 
conformity  with  other  nations." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  is  no  Utopian  scheme 
of  scholars.  The  committee  knew  well  that,  in  the 
iavention  of  new  letters,  there  is  a  fatal  facility,  but 
that  everything  intended  for  the  use  of  the  masses 
must  be  of  the  simplest  kind.  "The  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,"  because  a  few  simple  strokes  of  the 
pen  are  sufficient  to  form  the  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  and  the  Roman  alphabet  masters  the  world. 
New  letters,  then,  to  secure  adoption,  must  be  in 
hamiony  with  the  old. 

Hopes  of  Success. — Other  nations  have  amended 
and  reformed  their  alphabets.  Why  cannot  we  ?  Is 
oars  incapable  of  reform?  If  so,  our  language  is 
doomed  to  a  swift  and  sure  decay  and  death.  Ger-^ 
many  has  recently  set  aside  the  few  silent  letters  in^ 
her  language,  and  we  may,  if  we  will,  successfully 
imitate  her  example.  The  persons  to  carry  on  this 
reform  are  thus  mentioned  by  Dr.  March  :  "  Teachers 
are  our  best  hope.  They  need  reform  most.  They 
understand  it  biesL  They  must  teach  it  to  the  gen- 
eration who  are  to  use  it.  The  way  should  be 
made  easy  for  them.  It  may  be  made  a  matter  of 
discussion  and  instruction  in  their  institutes  and  con- 
ventions, and  in  their  printed  periodicals.  The 
superintendents  will  lead  the  van.  Win  the  school- 
room, and  the  cause  is  won." 

The  following  memorial  was  also  read  by 
Prof.  Carothers  at  the  close  of  his  paper : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 
This  Memorial  of  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 

.American   Philological   Association,  and  others,   re- 


spectfully represents  that  it  is  currently  stated  by  lead- 
ing educators  that  the  irregular  spelling  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  causes  a  loss  of  two  years  of  the  school 
time  of  each  child,  and  is  a  main  cause  of  the  alarm- 
ing illiteracy  of  our  people ;  that  it  involves  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  for 
teachers  and  for  writing  and  printing  superfluous 
letters,  and  that  it  is  an  obstacle  in  many  other  ways 
to  the  progress  of  education  among  those  speaking  the 
English  language,  and  to  the  spread  of  the  language 
among  other  nations. 

It  further  represents  that  leading  educators,  among 
whom  are  many  teachers  of  much  practical  experience, 
and  associations  of  learned  scholars  declare  it  possible 
to  reform  our  spelling  and  have  proposed  schemes  of 
reform. 

The  prayer  of  your  memorialists  therefore  is  that 
your  honorable  body  may  see  fit  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  examide  and  report  how  far  such  a  reform 
is  desirable,  and  what  amendments  in  orthography, 
if  any,  may  be  wisely  introduced  into  the  public  docu- 
ments and  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  accepted  in  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service, 
and  whether  it  is  expedient  to  move  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  to  unite  in  constituting  a  joint  Com- 
mission to  consider  such  amendments. 

And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray,  &c. 

Signed :  F.  A.  March,  Lafayette  College ;  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull,  Hartford;  A.  Harkness,  Brown 
University;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  University  of  Pa.;  W. 
W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  College;  Wm.  D.  Whitney, 
Yale  College ;  Howard  Crosby,  University  of  New 
York. 


Prof.  Carothers  then  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
unite  with  the  American  Philological  Association  in 
petitioning  Congress  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  re- 
port how  far  a  reform  in  English  spelling  is  desirable, 
and  what  changes  in  orthography  may  be  wisely  in- 
troduced into  public  documents. 

2.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  how  far  an  amended  orthography  may 
with  propriety  be  adopted,  and  that  said  committee,  if 
it  be  deemed  advisable,  be  instructed  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  to  aid  the  work  by  adopting  an 
amended  orthography  for  public  documents,  and  if 
necessary  by  legal  enactments. 

Prof.  S.  J.  Coffin,  of  Lafayette  College, 
seconded  the  motion,  and  hoped  this  Associa- 
tion, which  had  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  matter,  would  continue  in  the  front  rank:. 

Dr.  Hays  said  this  might  be  all  right,  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  The 
resolutions  were  certainly  mild — perhaps  too 
mild.  He  would  be  glad  to  have  it  discussed, 
if  there  were  time,  but  thought  we  were  not 
ready  to  take  action. 

Prof.  Carothers  said  the  resolutions  were 
the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  late  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  and  by  this  Asso- 
ciation at  Wilkesbarre. 

The  question  on  adopting  the  resolutions 
was  pending  when  Association  adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  exercises  were  opened  with  music  by 
the  Choral  Society,  and  a  recitation  by 
Miss  McCurdy. 

Rev.  I.  N.  Hays,  Principal  of  Cumberland 
Valley  Normal  School  at  Shippensburg,  de- 
livered an  address  on  '*  Education  in  Morals 
and  Religion.*' 


EDUCATION  IN  MORALS  AND  RELIGION  * 


THE  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENTS  IN  EDUCA- 
TION, IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  PASSING  EVENTS. 


REV.  I.  N.  HAYS. 

THAT  universal  education  is  essential  to  the 
highest  form  of  political  freedom  is  a  fact  in 
legard  to  which  there  can  be  no  intelligent  difference 
of  opinion.  In  an  absolute  monarchy  or  despotism, 
where  the  power  resides  in  the  throne,  the  less  the 
people  are  educated  the  more  easily  arc  they  gov- 
erned. It  was  never  intended,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  they  should  know  or  be  fitted  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  enlightened  citizenship.  But,  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  the  humblest  of  the  people 
are  called  upon  to  give  their  voice  and  to  take  their 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  educa- 
tion, to  a  certain  degree,  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Universal  suffrage  and  universal  education  are  condi- 
tioned on  each  other.  That  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  should,  on  each  election  day,  be 
driven  like  cattle  to  the  polls,  to  be  voted  by  some 
miserable  demagogue,  without  knowing  what  princi- 
ples their  vote  is  to  represent  or  being  able  to  read 
even  the  name  on  their  tickets,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
burlesques  ever  perpetrated  upon  a  free  representative 
government. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  conviction,  every  com- 
monwealth in  this  great  republic  either  has  or  is 
about  to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools,  where 
the  people  shall  be  prepared  for  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  them  as  American  citizens.  Our  free  school 
system,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  expediency 
— an  ideal  philosophy — but  an  absolute  necessity. 
We  must  educate,  at  the  peril  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. If  the  government  does  not  care  for  the  uned- 
ucated masses,  the  uneducated  masses  will  care  for 
the  government. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Education  to  be  effective, 
must  be  complete  and  symmetrical — as  comprehen- 
sive as  our  political  privileges,  and  so  thorough  that 
every  consideration  which  can  sway  an  enlightened 
conscience  will  exert  its  power  in  securing  fidelity 
from  the  highest  ofHcial  to  the  humblest  citizen. 

But  just  here  we  are  met  with  the  objection,  that 
while  it  is  the  undoubted  right  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  educate,  she  has  no  right  or  authority  to  attempt  to 
mould  or  influence  our  moral  nature.  Let  her  edu- 
cate by  all  means,  but  let  it  be  the  head,  not  the 
heart — the  intellect,  not  the  moral  sensibilities. 
Every  thing  approximating  to  religion  or  even  moral 

*As  the  author  is  not  accustomed  to  use  his  notes  when  ad- 
dresKing  the  public,  and  always  allows  himself  the  most  peHect 
freedom,  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  address,  all  that 
he  can  say  is  that  this  is  not  tk*  letter ,  but  the  substance  of 
what  was  spoken. 


training,  is  regarded  as  sectarian,  and,  therefore,  not 
to  be  tolerated  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
•  Now,  our  object  will  be  to  show  that  the  education 
which  does  not  develop  the  whole  man,  morally  as 
well  as  intellectually,  is  radically  defective ;  that  it 
fails  to  do  that  which  is  most  important  to  the  State, 
does  not  meet  man's  necessities,  either  in  relation  to 
the  life  that  now  is  or  that  which  is  to  come ;  and 
that  that  narrow-minded  sectarian  bigotry  which 
would  exclude  all  moral  instruction  from  our  common 
schools  must  change  its  tactics  or  it  will  destroy  the 
nation.  "  For  that  nation  or  kingdom  which  will  not 
serve  God  shall  perish.  Yea,  those  nations  shall  be 
utterly  wasted."  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  IS  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

My  theme  is :  The  Moral  and  Religious  Elements 
in  Education  in  the  Light  of  Passing  Events. 

There  is  a  trinity  in  man — the  animal,  the  intellec- 
tual and  the  moral.  The  animal  part  of  man's  nature 
is  the  lowest,  being  controlled  largely  by  appetites 
and  passions.  Then  comes  the  intellectual,  controlled 
by  reason  and  whose  mission  is  to  search  for  truth, 
and  which  to  a  large  extent  controls  the  lower  or 
animal  nature.  And  then  at  the  apex  stands  our 
moral  nature — that  in  which  we  are  most  exalted 
above  the  brute,  and  most  closely  allied  to  Divinity 
itself,  whose  province  it  is,  not  to  inquire  after  truth, 
but  \duty,  right,  obligation,  and  which  of  necessity 
should  hold  the  mastery  over  human  souls.  When 
impulse  and  passion  sways  us  we  can  appeal  to  reason, 
and  when  reason  fails  us  we  can  appeal  to  conscience, 
tand  from  his  court  of  last  resort  there  is  no  appeal. 

Hence  what  is  physical  culture  worth,  which  does 
not  reach  the  intellect,  and  what  does  intellectual  cul- 
ture amount  to  if  it  does  not  reach  the  heart — if  it  docs 
not  develop  character  and  moral  worth  ?  It  is  educa- 
tion under  the  domain  of  conscience,  knowledge  sanc- 
tified, which  elevates  and  purifies  and  broadens  our 
existence.  Give  a  man  all  the  education  you  can  and 
let  him  be  without  correct  principle,  and  what  is  he? 
A  foul  blot  upon  creation,  an  unchained  devil,  all 
the  more  to  be  dreaded  by  reason  of  the  intellectual 
power  of  which  he  has  become  the  centre.  Let  me, 
therefore  emphasize  the  fact  with  all  the  earnestness 
which  I  can  throw  into  the  assertion,  that  the  body, 
seat  and  centre  of  man's  being,  is  his  moral  nature, 
and  whatever  will  control  that,  controls  the  man 
himself. 

This  being  true,  then  it  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  no  amount  of  intelligence  will  of  itself 
make  this  a  strong  and  enduring  republic.  Let  your 
public  schools  be  as  perfect  as  you  can  make  them, 
backed  by  a  compulsory  iaw  requiring  attendance, 
and  let  the  poison  of  infidelity  be  breathed  into  the 
souls  of  your  little  ones  and  your  children  become 
thoroughly  corrupt,  and  as  certainly  as  the  Roman 
government  sunk  under  the  corrupting  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  youth,  and  the  weight  of 
her  political  debauchery,  so  certainly  will  the  same 
causes  operating  here,  bring  forth  the  same  result. 
For  example,  will  all  the  learning  which  you  can  give 
the  judicial  bench  give  it  respectability  if  its  decisions 
can  be  controlled  by  personal  considerations  and 
bribery  ?  A  legislature  may  be  eminent  for  its  ability 
and  yet  so  thoroughly  corrupt  that  the  results  of  its 
actions  may  crimson  the  cheek  of  every  lover  of 
truth  and  honesty,  and  so  canker  and  corrupt  the 
body  politic  that  nothing  will  save  it  from  disintegra- 
tion and  ruin. 

It  was  a  terrible  mistake  in  the  ancient  Spartans  to 
educate  only  the  physical  part  of  man's  nature,  train- 
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ing  her  youth  to  all  kinds  of  daring  exploits  without 
any  reference  to  the  intellect.  It  was  scarcely  less  wise 
for  the  old  Athenians  to  direct  all  their  efforts  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  the  morals 
or  the  manners  of  the  people,  making  their  education, 
however  superior  in  some  respects,  not  only  wholly 
one-sided,  but  leaving  to  circumstances,  if  not  wholly 
neglecting,  that  which  is  most  important  to  the  nation, 
the  purity  and  the  moral  integrity  of  her  citizens. 

If  history  teaches  anything  it  is,  that  national  power 
supported  by  violence  and  injustice,  and  associated 
with  universal  corruption  of  manners,  must  inevitably, 
as  bearing  the  elements  of  dissolution,  come  to  a 
miserable  end,  and  in  this  respect  our  government  will 
be  no  exception. 

The  next  point  I  make  is  that  the  most  powerful 
agency  in  consolidating  and  making  a  nation,  homo- 
geneous in  all  that  pertains  to  her  national  life,  is  the 
Religious  and  Moral  elements,  and  if  this  be  true,  it 
has  a  most  important  practical  bearing  upon  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  country,  made  up  as  it  is  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  almost  every  nation  upon  the  globe. 
How  to  weave  these  diverse  threads  into  a  uniform 
and  consistent  loop  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  questions  ever  submitted  to  our  political 
economists. 

There  are  various  influences  which  tend  to  bind 
men  together  in  societies  and  to  crystallize  them  into 
homogeneous  bodies. 

So  far  as  our  nation  is  concerned  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  main  reliance  must  be  upon  two.  The  first 
is  our  admirable  system  of  public  schools,  in  which 
the  representatives  of  2UI  families  and  all  nationalities 
are  brought  together  upon  a  common  level,  to  speak 
the  same  language,  to  study  and  recite  the  same  les- 
sons, mingle  in  the  same  sports,  and  be  stirred  by  the 
same  ambition,  and  all  this  in  that  most  formative 
period  in  life,  when  our  characters  and  opinions  are 
most  easily  moulded  and  the  impressions  made  most 
enduring.  Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  school- 
day  associations — when  we  walked  in  the  same  paths 
of  science,  took  sweet  council  in  the  same  halls  of 
learning,  wept  over  the  same  sorrows,  and  laughed 
and  romped  together !  If  there  are  joyous  days  on 
which  no  shadows  will  ever  rest,  they  are  days  free 
from  care  and  spent  in  the  companionship  of  those 
in  the  sincerity  of  whose  friendship  we  had  never 
learned  to  doubt.  School  days,  school  companions, 
and  even  school  dreams  will  never  perish,  and  their 
power  to  bind  the  most  diverse  elements  in  one  holy 
brotherhood  who  can  measure! 

But  there  is  a  still  more  powerful  cementing  force 
than  this.  It  is  found  in  our  religious  nature,  that 
eminent  power  which  we  have  already  shown  holds 
complete  mastery  over  the  human  soul. 

What  is  it  that  binds  a  Jew  to  a  Jew,  though  sepa- 
rated in  his  ancestors  for  1800  years?  Is  it  not  his  re- 
ligion? Look  at  the  old  Cameronian  Covenanters  in 
the  time  of  Scottish  persecution.  They  would  flee 
their  homes,  fellowship  with  the  wild  beasts  of 
mountains,  and  even  die  rather  than  give  up  their  re- 
ligion. It  was  their  sacred  altars  more  than  their 
sacred  firesides  which  led  our  forefathers  to  plant 
this  nation  and  "  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor,"  that  neither  their  civil  nor  their 
religious  liberty  should  be  interfered  with.  Take 
away  Mohammed  and  the  Koran,  and  long  ago  the 
Turkish  nation  would  have  ceased  to  exist.  Take 
away  Buddhism  from  the  Hindoo  and  he  is  a  Hindoo 
no  more. 

Is  it  not  strange  then  that  there  are  so  many  of  our 


public  men  who  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  discarding 
all  religious  instruction  in  our  common  schools,  and 
make  this  nation,  so  far  as  its  actions  are  concerned, 
completely  infidel,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
not  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which  is  not 
largely  what  it  is  through  the  influence  of  its  re- 
ligion ?  The  very  heathen  will  employ  their  priests 
under  government  patronage  to  religiously  educate 
the  people,  and  yet  in  America,  Christian  America, 
this  land  which  the  Bible  has  made,  whose  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  faith  and  prayer — yes !  this  land 
alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  without 
a  God  and  without  a  religion — its  Sabbath  to  be  ab- 
rogated, and  its  Bibles  to  be  thrust  from  its  public 
schools.  *'  Tell  it  not  in  Oath,  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philis- 
tines rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised 
triumph."  When  that  day  comes,  if  come  it  ever 
shall,  "Ichabod"  will  be  written  in  characters  of 
blood  on  the  dome  of  our  national  capitol. 

There  is  yet  another  point  upon  this  phase  of  my 
subject  to  which,  for  a  moment,  I  would  call  your 
attention.  Governments  are  in  no  proper  sense  acci- 
dental circumstances.  They  do  not  happen  to  exist. 
They  are  divine  institutions  and  their  legitimate 
powers  and  functions  have  the  divine  sanction,  "  for 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  Their 
mission  is  to  protect  human  rights,  promote" the  com- 
mon good,  enforce  moral  law  in  the  punishment  of 
those  who  do  evil,  and  in  the  protection  of  the  well- 
doers, and  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  the 
highest  good  of  those  ior  whose  benefit  they  were 
established.  That  there  is  a  Providence  over  na- 
tions as  well  as  men,  even  the  most  skeptical  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  and  when  rulers,  forget- 
ful of  their  official  responsibility,  lift  up  the  hand 
and  defy  the  Almighty,  He  has  brought  them  to  the 
dust  until,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  have  learned 
that  "  the  Most  High  ruleth  among  men  and  giveth 
the  kingdom  to  whomsoever  He  will."  When  has  a 
nation  or  a  people  exalted  themselves  against  God 
and  prospered  ? 

Is  it  not,  then,  simply  amazing,  that  so  many  of  our 
statesmen  who  personally  seem  to  fear  God,  and  in 
their  private  capacity  act  the  part  of  honorable  Chris- 
tian men,  in  their  official  capacity  set  at  defiance 
every  law  of  their  Maker,  and  both  by  their  actions 
and  examples,  stand  in  the  way  of  others  following 
out  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  ?  Is  it  not  then 
high  time  for  us  to  let  those  in  authority  over  us 
know  that  there  is  a  national  conscience  as  well  as  an 
individual  conscience,  to  be  educated  and  used,  and 
that  whenever  this  nation  loses  sight  of  everything 
else  and  cares  only  for  the  material  interest  of  man, 
an  overruling  Providence  will  assert  its  power,  and 
ours  will  only  be  another  example  added  to  the 
nations  which  were,  but  are  no  more. 

Brethren,  I  make  the  assertion  on  high  moral 
grounds,  that  we  cannot  afford,  as  a  nation,  to  lose 
sight  of  God  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this 
land.  And  if  I  have  not  greatly  mistaken  the  truth, 
the  two  grand  pillars  upon  which  this  republic  must 
depend  for  its  present  success  and  future  glory,  are 
the  Church  and  the  School  House,  not  divided,  but 
working  in  harmony  in  moulding  each  generation,  so 
as  to  prepare  it  for  taking  part  in  carrying  forward 
the  grandest  government  God  has  ever  established  on 
earth. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  kind  of  religious  instruction 
which  we  would  have  interwoven  with  our  educa- 
tional system.     It  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
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sectarian,  but  preeminently  Biblical  and  evangelical. 
It  is  one  of  the  blessed  features  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  that  minor  differences  are  being  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  the  offensive  features  of  narrow-minded  sec 
tarian  bigotry  are  melting  away,  while  the  grand, 
distinctive  features  of  our  common  Christianity  are 
held  to  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  living  faith. 

While,  therefore,  we  would  discountenance  all 
tendencies  to  religious  partisanship  in  the  matter  of 
instruction,  is  there  not  a  broad,  comprehensive  plat- 
form, upon  which  the  adherents  to  our  common 
Christianity  can  stand,  involving  the  Bible  as  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  Lx)rd 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  as  our  media- 
tor and  perfect  example?  Accepting  these  two 
points,  fundamental  error  is  scarcely  possible.  And 
in  asking  that  the  Bible  shall  be  regarded  always 
and  everywhere  as  our  great  religious  text-book,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  rais- 
ing the  question  in  regard  to  editions  or  translations. 
I  would  infinitely  rather  any  translation  you  choose 
should  be  used  than  that  its  influence  should  not  be 
felt  in  giving  tone  and  character  to  our  everyday 
instructions.  And  the  grounds  upon  which  I  would 
insist  upon  having  our  system  of  education  permeated 
with  this  Biblical  and  evangelical  truth  is  : 

First i  Because  confessedly  in  this  Book  of  books 
we  have  the  purest  and  sublimest  system  of  morals 
ever  promulgated  or  even  conceived  of.  Leaving 
wholly  out  of  the  question  its  inspiration  and  authori- 
tative teaching,  where,  among  all  the  teachings  of 
men,  can  you  find  anything  like  it  in  the  conception 
it  gives  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  an  overruling  provi- 
dence, the  character  and  consequences  of  sin,  and  the 
hope  of  eternal  life  ?  Even  as  an  educational  book, 
where  can  you  find  history  so  important,  philosophy 
so  profound,  and  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence  so 
truly  captivating  ?  And  if  we  turn  and  examine  its 
influence  upon  national  life  its  value  is  none  the  less 
conspicuous.  Where  do  you  find  the  most  enlight- 
ened freedom — the  nation  in  which  civilization  has 
reached  its  highest  development?  Is  it  not  where 
the  light  of  eternal  truth  has  shone  most  brightly,  and 
just  as  its  beams  have  shot  athwart  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  have  the  old  fossilized  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia  fell  the  power  of  a  new  and  regenerating  life. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  an  African  prince  was  sent 
to  Queen  Victoria,  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  secret 
of  England's  greatness.  The  reply  of  the  noble 
Queen  was,  "  The  secret  of  England^ s  greatness  is 
in  her  Bible  /"  Fellow-teachers  and  American  citi- 
zens, I  make  no  apology  for  pressing  this  point. 
Take  your  maps,  and,  by  the  lights  and  shadows 
which  zone  and  belt  the  earth,  you  can  trace  the 
pathway  along  which  the  word  of  God  has  been  per- 
mitted to  exert  its  power.  Wherever  it  has  gone,  it 
has  carried  light  and  civilization  with  it ;  it  has  ele- 
vated woman ;  it  has  purified  society ;  it  has  sanctified 
the  family  circle,  and  caused  the  social  and  moral 
wilderness  to  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose. 

Again,  I  would  insist  upon  making  every  school- 
room in  the  land  resound  with  evangelical  and 
biblical  instruction,  for  the  reason  that  this  land,  in  the 
beginning,  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  hath  revealed  Himself  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  and  all  its  institutions — civil,  social  and 
religious — ^bear  the  impress  of  our  common  Christ- 
ianity. 

That  Christianity  is  the  common  and  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  that  the  foundations  of  this  govern- 
ment were  laid  in  faith  and  prayer,  are   facts  the 


truth  of  which  our  best  statesmen,  highest  judges, 
chief  magistrates,  the  founders  of  our  government  and 
the  ornaments  of  our  country,  abundantly  and  in  almost 
every  conceivable  way  attest. 

It  was  largely  for  the  sake  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  that 
our  fathers  sought  their  homes  in  this  then  western 
wilderness,  and,  next  to  their  own  rude  log  cabins, 
they  reared,  close  together,  the  school-house  and  the 
sanctuary  as  the  two  great  comer-stones  of  this  great 
republic.  In  the  darkest  days  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  when  the  destiny  of  the  nation  seemed  to 
hang  upon  a  single  thread,  wicked  men  and  even 
professed  infidels  rose  in  Congress  and  asked  that 
not  only  should  prayers  be  there  offered,  but  that  the 
clergy  throughout  the  land  be  requested  to  intei  cede 
with  the  God  of  battles  on  behalf  of  their  imperiled 
country;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  none  will  deny,  that 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  were  amongst  the  foremost  in 
the  glonous  ranks  of  the  nation's  defense.  The  truth 
had  made  them  free,  and  they  were  determined  to 
r^ain  free. 

Judge  Story,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, says  :  "  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  believe 
in  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation,  to 
doubt  that  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  government  to 
foster  and  cherish  it  among  all  citizens  and  subjects. 
Every  American  colony,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
revolution,  with  th6  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  if, 
indeed,  that  State  be  an  exception,  did  openly,  by  the 
whole  course  of  its  laws  and  institutions,  sustain  in 
some  form  the  Christian  religion,  and  almost  invaria- 
bly gave  peculiar  sanction  to  some  of  its  fundamental 
doctrines.  In  a  republic,  tliere  would  seem  to  be 
peculiar  propriety  in  viewing  the  Christian  religion 
as  the  great  basis  on  which  it  must  rest  for  its  sup- 
port and  permanence  if  it  be,  what  it  has  ever  been 
deemed  by  its  truest  friends,  the  religion  of  Liberty,^* 
At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  he 
says:  "The  attempt  to  level  all  religions,  and  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  State  policy  to  hold  all  in  utter 
indifference,  would  have  created  universal  disappro- 
bation, if  not  universal  indignation." 

Says  Judge  Duncan,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania :  "  Christianity  is  and  always  has  been 
the  common  law  of  this  State."  And  if  further 
proof  is  wanted,  we  would  refer  you  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster's magnificent  effort  in  the  Girard  will  case,  in 
which  by  a  logic  only  equaled  by  its  eloquence,  he 
shows  that  Christianity  permeates  the  whole  structure 
of  our  government,  and  is  in  fact  its  fundamental  law. 

But  why  multiply  evidences  ?  Every  letter  you 
date,  every  document  you  sign,  every  oath  adminis- 
tered, the  sanctity  of  our  Sabbaths,  the  proclamation 
of  our  national  fast  and  thanksgiving  days,  the  chap- 
laincies in  the  army  and  the  navy  all,  all  show  how 
thoroughly  the  Christian  religion  is  interwoven  with 
our  whole  national  life.  And  shall  we  allow  bloated 
infidels  and  atheists  imported  to  us  from  the  sinks  of 
pollution  of  other  lands  to  come  here  and  tell  us  that 
we  have  no  right  to  teach  to  our  children  in  our  com- 
mon school  that  religion  which  has  made  this  coun- 
try what  it  is?  Is  it  not  time  for  every  lover  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  call  a  halt  upon  this  subject 
and  ask  the  question.  Can  we  afford  as  a  nation  to 
dispense  with  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the  edu- 
cational forces  which  are  to  make  and  preserve  oar 
country? 

Another  point.  In  claiming  the  right  to  incorpor- 
ate the  essential  features  of  our  religion  into  our  edu- 
cational system  we  are  but  doing  what  every  other 
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nation  has  always  found  to  be  necessary  and  expedi- 
ent to  do. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  religious  idea 
is  the  most  powerful  element  in  a  nation's  life,  hence, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  nation  under  Heaven 
which  has  not  recognized  the  necessity  of  looking 
after  her  own  welfare  by  caring  for  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  In  most  heathen  countries 
the  priests  are  recognized  in  some  sense  as  a  part  of 
the  government,  and  their  temporal  support  provided 
for  by  law  on  the  principle  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  nation.  Hence  the  schools  of  China  are  instinct 
with  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  the  schools  of 
Turkey  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Koran. 
In  Siam  and  other  lands  the  Buddhist  priests  are  re- 
quired to  instruct  the  people  in  the  religion  of  the 
country.  And  if  the  schools  of  America  are  not  per- 
vaded with  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  in  the 
language  of  another,  it  will  be  because  we  are  the 
most  irreligious,  and  most  easily  befooled  people  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  and  if  the  time  shall  ever 
come  when  a  spirit  of  infidelity  and  a  godless  athe- 
ism shall  take  possession  of  our  common  schools  and 
the  Bible  and  the  religion  which  has  made  this  coun- 
try what  it  b,  shall  be  thrust  aside,  it  will  require  no 
prophet  to  forecast  the  consequences.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  government  will  live  one  day  after  it 
has  clearly  shown  that  it  is  disloyal  to  the  sublime 
and  holy  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

Once  more,  let  me  remark,  that  the  whole  theory 
of  divorcing  seculai;  from  religious  instruction  is  a  de- 
lusion and  an  impossibility. 

The  human  soul  is  a  unit  and  you  cannot  rend 
asunder  what  God  has  joined  together.  You  cannot 
educate  the  head  and  not  the  heart,  the  intellect  and 
not  the  moral  sensibilities.  As  well  might  you  un- 
dertake to  nourish  one  part  of  the  body  and  starve  the 
rest.  If  a  child  reads,  says  some  one,  it  must  read 
something,  and  what  is  there  in  poetry  or  prose,  in 
history  or  fiction,  in  the  range  of  experience  or  phi- 
losophy which  it  can  read  which  will  not  fill  its  soul 
with  the  thoughts  of  God,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  re- 
sponsibility of  sin  and  its  punishment.  How  can  you 
reprove  or  even  appeal  to  a  child's  own  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  without  having  some  standard  by  which 
its  conduct  shall  be  measured.  We  will  even  go 
farther,  and  says  that  no  religious  instruction  is  irre- 
ligious instruction.  The  absence  of  faith  is  unbelief, 
the  negative  of  Theism  is  Atheism.  .Even  Byron  had 
soul  enough  to  make  Lucifer  say  :  **He  that  bows  not 
to  Godf  kaih  bowed  to  me."  There  is  no  middle 
ground.  If  a  man  is  not  good  he  must  be  bad ;  if  he 
is  not  a  theist  he  is  an  atheist ;  if  he  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian he  is  an  infidel ;  and  therefore  a  course  of  educa- 
tion which  excludes  religion  is  essentially  and  neces- 
sarily irreligious  and  atheistic  in  its  tendency. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  how  this  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  can  be  most  successfully  interwoven 
with  our  educational  efforts.  And  Just  here  is  where 
the  practical  and,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  the  over- 
whelming difficulty  lies.  But  is  it  anything  like  as 
great  as  is  generally  supposed  ?  We  can  make 
religious  instruction  objectionable  just  as  we  can  any 
other  work  we  undertake,  but  it  may  be  carried  for- 
ward in  such  a  way  that  even  the  most  scrupulous  can 
find  no  fault. 

Andy  first,  we  would  have  none  but  those  who 
embody  the  essential  ideas  of  this  religious  truth  em- 
ployed to  give  instruction.  Our  school  law  rightly 
forbids  the  employment,  under  any  circumstances,  of 


those  who  are  profane  or  inmioral  in  their  habits,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.  Their  power  to  corrupt  the 
youth  committed  to  their  care  would  indeed  be  fearful. 
The  most  powerful  lessons  we  ever  teach  are  taught  by 
example.  A  teacher  will  unconsciously  impart  his 
own  character  and  spirit  to  those  under  his  instruc- 
tion, and  for  this  reason,  as  I  suppose,  we  find  priests 
in  heathen  lands,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  legal- 
ized teachers,  on  the  principle  that  "  like  priest  like 
people,"  and  that  a  devil  cannot  teach  religion.  We, 
therefore,  hold  that  no  wicked,  profane,  or  blasphe- 
mous person  should  be  allowed  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  the  school-room  as  a  public  teacher. 

Again,  we  would  have  religious  irxxihjudiciotisiy 
intermingled  with  all  our  educational  efforts.  The 
school -room  is  no  place  for  dry  sermons  or  formal 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  as  a  rule,  all 
such  efforts  are  injudicious  and  hurtful.  But  how 
easy  it  is  to  interweave  the  most  important  and  effect- 
ive religious  instruction  with  the  work  of  every  day. 
There  is  scarcely  a  story  without  a  moral,  a  historical 
incident  without  a  lesson,  or  a  scientific  truth  which 
does  not  display  the  matchless  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  and  may  not  be  used  to  lead  the  little 
ones  to  bow  with  adoring  reverence  at  the  foot -stool 
of  the  great  Jehovah. 

The  truth  is,  our  highest  devotions  are  not  kindled 
by  the  ordinary  conventionalities  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligious worship,  but  when  through  some  sudden 
impulse  or  new  discovery,  we  are  led  to  break  forth 
with  the  Psalmist,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork. 
Let  the  whole  earth  be  full  of  His  glory." 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  would  place  special  honor 
upon  God's  Word,  that  Book  of  books  through 
which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  spoken  to  nations  as  well 
as  men.  Not  that  I  would  have  it  read  as  an  ordi- 
nary text-book,  but  I  would  always  have  it  occupy 
the  first  place  on  the  teacher's  desk,  and  at  least  a 
few  verses  read  each  morning,  either  with  or  without 
other  religious  exercises.  I  would  continually  point 
to  it  as  an  authoritative  revelation  from  God,  and 
containing  all  that  is  most  essential  for  man  to  know. 
I  would  make  its  precepts  the  grand  rule  of  life,  and 
its  decisions  on  all  moral  questions  the  court  of  last 
appeal. 

And  why  should  not  this  book  be  thus  honored  by 
teachers  and  in  every  school-room  ?  It  breathes  the 
loftiest  patriotism,  it  stirs  the  deepest  feelings  in  the  hu- 
man soul,  it  meets  man's  felt  necessities  in  every  con- 
dition, and  at  all  stages  of  life  as  nothing  else  can  do. 
It  presents  the  here  and  the  hereafter  in  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  manner  than  can  be  done 
by  any  other  means  within  the  reach  of  man,  and  if 
there  is  one  spot  where  its  powerful  teaching  should 
be  felt,  it  in  the  school -room  where  the  youth  of  this 
land  are  being  prepared  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  American  citizenship. 

But  you  ask,  Why  take  up  so  much  time  in  elabor- 
ating a  subject  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably 
handled  under  other  circumstances?  I  answer: 
The  times  demand  it.  We  live  in  the  midst  of 
events  of  most  startling  significance,  bearing  upon 
this  very  point.  The  question  before  the  country 
to-day  is,  not  whether  we  can  repel  invasion,  nor  yet 
whether  there  is  provision  in  our  written  constitution 
for  the  dissolution  of  this  Union.  Thank  God,  both  these 
questions  have  been  settled.  The  great  unsolvea 
problem  is,  Can  this  nation  live  in  the  midst  of  the 
national  corruption  which  is  tainting  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  and  is  threatening  to  engulf  everything  in  the 
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sea  of  moral  pollution  which  seems  to  have  reached 
every  department  of  our  government  ? 

Look  at  modem  comntJtnism  in  social  iifiy  that  evil 
which  is  exhibiting  itself  in  such  frightful  proportions 
in  so  many  of  our  large  cities  and  in  that  incessant 
tramp,  tramp,  through  the  country,  until  who  knows  how 
soon  the  quiet  and  sanctity  of  his  home  may  be  invaded 
— that  many-headed  monster  which  would  reverse  the 
very  first  law  of  heaven,  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
thou  shalt  eat  bread" — that  would  revolutionize  all 
social  and  moral  relations,  array  labor  against  capital, 
and  compel  industry  and  frugality  to  support  indo- 
lence, prodigality,  and  shameless  debauchery.  There 
is  no  use  to  shut  our  eyes  and  then  say  we  can  see  no 
danger  in  our  pathway.  We  cannot  but  regard  this 
modern  socialistic  communism  as  one  of  the  most 
frightful  curses  under  which  our  country  is  groaning, 
and  the  prolific  cause  of  a  large  amount  of  the  finan- 
cial distress  which  has  overtaken  our  country. 

We  have  talked  of  the  bloated  bond-holders^  of  soul- 
less corporations  and  moneyed  monopolies^  until  thrift 
and  industry  are  at  a  discount,  and  those  who  could 
move  the  wheels  of  business  are  afraid  to  do  so  lest 
they  incur  the  displeasure  of  those  who  love  to  pull 
down  what  others  have  worn  out  their  lives  to  build 
up,  through  laborious  industry  and  the  most  rigid 
economy. 

Look  also  at  the  gigantic  frauds  and  peculations  so 
largely  characteristic  of  the  present  commercial  and 
business  world.  The  time  was  when  a  defalcation 
to  the  amount  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  startle 
a  whole  community,  and  infidelity  in  positions  of 
trust  and  honor  would  cover  the  guilty  party  with 
eternal  infamy.  Now,  you  can  scarcely  take  up  a 
newspaper  which  will  not  reveal  startling  develop- 
ments, involving  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  often  in 
a  direction  quite  as  surprising  as  the  amount*  involved. 
The  very  foundation  of  mutual  confidence  between 
man  and  man,  the  great  stimulus  to  financial  and 
commercial  prosperity,  seems  to  be  overthrown,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  money  does  not  circulate, 
and  the  wheels  of  business  stand  still. 

Look,  too,  at  the  corruption  and  debauchery  in  the 
political  world.  We  have  been  crying  "political 
reform."  Each  party,  for  years,  has  been  making 
this  one  of  the  principal  planks  in  its  platform,  until 
some  began  to  think  that  there  was  an  honest  purpose 
to  carry  it  out,  and  that  the  political  millennium  was 
near  at  hand ;  but  just  as  soon  as  some  one,  honest 
enough  to  carry  out  such  a  principle ,  is  put  into  office ^ 
he  is  immediately /£>/»/'iVa//j/  cashiered^  and  virtually 
turned  out  of  his  party ;  the  result  is  that  the  very 
name  of  politics,  with  very  many  of  our  best  citizens, 
produces  a  feeling  of  revulsion,  and  all  this  too  in  a 
country  where,  more  than  in  any  other,  politics  make 
the  government. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  efforts  being  made  in 
the  scientific  world  to  get  rid  of  a  great  First  Cause^ 
and  an  overruling  providence  ?  Men  would  fain  be- 
lieve, or  at  least  profess  to  believe,  that  the  tadpole 
was  their  great-grandfather,  and  the  monkey  their 
second  cousin,  and  that  this  magnificent  sweep  of 
worlds,  and  suns,  and  systems,  needs  no  creative 
ix)wer  to  build  or  wisdom  to  guide  them  in  their 
measureless  pathway.  They  were  all  simply  star 
dust,  floating  in  the  depths  of  ether,  until  the  clouds 
thickening,  worlds  were  evolved,  and,  cooling  down, 
the  tadpole  found  his  tail  begin  to  wiggle,  and  pulling 
off  his  coat,  and  putting  on  his  boots,  he  started  forth  to 
adorn  a  palace  on  Fitth  Avenue,  and  to  transact  busi- 
ness on  Broadway ! 


Friends  of  education,  is  it  not  time  for  us  to  be  on 
the  alert,  and  to  do  what  we  can  to  stay  the  tide  of 
corruption  and  infidelity  which  threatens  to  overturn 
the  very  foundations  of  this  magnificent  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  We  may  not,  in 
any  sense,  be  responsible  for  the  gigantic  evils  which 
threaten  this  country,  but  our  vocation  places  us  in  a 
position  of  tremendous  influence  in  regard  to  the 
future.  In  a  very  important  sense,  the  future  of  this 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  mould  the  edu- 
cated minds.  In  t>ur  schools  are  the  future  legisla- 
tors, judges,  and  executive  oflicers  of  this  government. 
Like  the  softened  wax,  they  wait  your  touch,  and  to 
be  moulded  by  your  influence. 

It  is  related  of  Michael  Angelo,  that,  while  walk- 
ing with  some  friends  through  an  obscure  street  in 
the  city  of  Florence,  he  discovered  a  fine  block  of 
marble  lying  neglected  in  a  yard,  and  half  buried  in 
dirt  and  rubbish.  Regardless  of  his  holiday  attire, 
he  at  once  fell  to  work  upon  it,  clearing  away  its 
filth,  and  trying  to  lift  it  up  from  the  slime  and  mire 
in  which  it  lay.  His  companions  in  astonishment, 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  and  what  he  wanted 
with  that  worthless  piece  of  rock  ?  "  Oh,  there  is  an 
angel  in  the  stone,  and  I  must  get  it  out,"  was  his 
answer.  He  had  it  removed  to  his  studio,  and  with 
patient  toil,  with  mallet  and  chisel,  he  let  the  angel 
out. 

Fellow  teachers,  there  are  nine  hundred  thousand 
of  these  rude  blocks  of  marble  in  the  keeping  of  the 
more  than  twenty  thousand  Michael  Angelos  repre- 
sented in  this  convention,  and  within  these  rude 
blocks,  as  they  seem  to  be,  the^e  are  imprisoned 
angels  ;  and  it  is  for  you  with  mallet  and  chisel  to  *•  let 
the  angel  out." 

But  1  charge  you,  before  God,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
an  angel  and  not  a  devil  you  unchain ;  not  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  cursed  and  blackened  by  your  influence, 
whose  mission  it  will  be  to  leave  death  in  its  pathway, 
and  like  the  God-forsaken  and  infuriated  Samson  pull 
down  the  pillars  of  the  majestic  temple  he  could  no 
longer  enjoy. 

But  let  the  intellectual  life  which  you  develop  be 
indeed  an  angel,  from  whose  wings  you  have  clipped 
the  fetters  of  ignorance ;  along  whose  earthly  pathway 
will  spring  up  the  seed-corn  of  a  glorious  harvest,  and 
whose  destiny  will  be  to  soar  beyond  the  sun  and 
dwell  forever  about  the  hill-tops  of  glory,  on  whose 
summit  no  clouds  shall  ever  rest. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  remember  that  you 
need  more  than  the  chisel  of  science  and  philosophy. 
You  need  the  mallet  of  God's  truth ;  you  must  edu- 
cate the  heart  as  well  as  the  head — ply  the  conscience 
as  well  as  the  understanding.  The  angel  is  found  in 
the  upper,  not  in  the  lower  realm  of  our  nature.  And 
is  there  not  something  grand  and  inspiring  in  such  a 
mission :  to  break  open  the  prison  doors  of  ignorance 
to  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immortal  souls 
just  starting  out  upon  the  great  unknown  future,  and 
whose  pathway  throughout  eternal  ages  may  be  deter- 
mined by  your  influence,  and  each  angel  "let  out" — 
each  soul  redeemed,  ultimately  to  be  transplanted 
from  your  school-room  to  shine  forever  in  the  firma- 
ment of  God  ? 


Miss  Boice  read  two  selections.  Prof.  J. 
H.  Shumaker  sang  "Katy  Lee  and  Willie 
Gray,'*  and,  after  music  by  the  choir,  the  As- 
sociation adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING. 


EXCELLENT  vocal  music  was  furnished 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  at  in- 
tervals during  the  day,  by  the  Beethoven  Oc- 
tette, consisting  of  the  following  gentleman : 
Profs.  G.  C.  Young,  R.  H.  Koch,  Messrs. 
Fred.  Zehm,  Solon  Wanner,  Chas.  Miller,  W, 
B.  Bieber,  W.  Hinterlitner,  and  Henry  Bloch. 
Rev.  B.  M.  Schraucker,  D.  D.,  read  part 
of  the  119th  Psalm,  and  offered  prayer. 

SPELLING  REFORM. 

The  resolutions  on  Spelling  Reform  being 
the  first  order.  Dr.  Hays  thought  the  subject 
should  be  postponed  until  next  session,  with 
instructions  to  the  Executive  Committee  to 
give  it  a  place  on  the  programme ;  he  there- 
fore moved  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
five  to  report  next  year,  when  it  could  be 
fully  discussed. 

Prof.  Carothers  hoped  the  resolutions  would 
be  adopted  now,  and  this  Association  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  leading  linguists  and  edu- 
cators who  have  endorsed  them,  and  whose 
authority  should  be  sufficient. 

Dr.  Hays  said  that  the  gentlemen  referred 
to  were  of  great  eminence,  but  Pennsylvania 
teachers  did  not  allow  anybody  to  do  their 
thinking,  and  were  hardly  prepared  to  go  be- 
fore Congress  committed  to  a  new  idea,  with- 
out discussion,  on  the  authority  of  others. 
He  insisted  on  his  motion  to  refer  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Prof.  Hilman  said  he  was  in  favor  of  tak- 
ing time  for  consideration,  and  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  adopt  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Houck  was  opposed  to  this  Nasby  sys- 
tem of  spelling,  and  believed  that  when  the 
teachers  had  a  fair  chance  to  vote  on  it,  they 
would  vote  it  down.  He  would  not  object 
to  referring  the  matter  back  to  the  original 
committee. 

Dr.  Franklin  Taylor  said  that  was  not  a 
fair  way  to  treat  this  proposition,  which  in- 
volved no  endorsement.  A  system  which 
comes  to  us  with  the  approval  of  such  names 
as  March,  Haldeman,  and  the  others  we  have 
beard,  it  can  do  us  no  harm  to  examine.  The 
reference  to  "Nasby"  was  cheap  ridiciile, 
and  no  argument. 

The  previous  question  was  'called  for  and 
ordered,  and  the  motion  to  refer  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  being  raised  whether  a  com- 
mittee was  dissolved  if  not  reporting  and  no 
action  taken  at  the  meeting  succeeding  its 
appointment,  the  Chair  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative.    The  Spelling  Reform  committee  com- 


ing under  this  ruling,  a  new  one  was  appointed 
as  follows :  Profs.  F.  Marsh,  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
A.  N.  Raub,  W.  W.  Woodruff,  R.  H.  Car- 
others — their  report  to  be  assigned  a  place  on 
the  programme  for  1879. 

COOPERATIVE  ADULT   EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Hays  stated  that  upon  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  record,  no  evidence  could  be 
found  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
on  the  "Organization  of  Educational  Forces 
in  Society,"  from  which  a  report  was  received 
yesterday.  The  appointment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee had  been  authorized,  but  no  further 
action  appears  on  the  minutes.  The  status 
of  the  report  being  thus  doubtful,  he  would 
move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  defer 
its  publication  until  further  action  upon  it  by 
the  Association. 

Supt.  Woodruff  said  that  if  the  committee 
was  not  appointed,  the  President  then  in  the 
chair  was  to  blame ;  and  as  he  was  that  per- 
son, he  did  not  think  another  should  suffer 
for  his  fault.  The  committee  had  been  or- 
dered, if  not  appointed,  and  the  author  of 
the  report  had  acted  upon  that  understand- 
ing, and  would  properly  have  been  chairman 
of  the  committee ;  and  no  slur  should  be  cast 
upon  him. 

Supt.  Buehrle  said  the  reflection  would  be 
upon  the  Executive  Committee,  who  recog- 
nized the  committee  by  giving  it  a  place  on 
the  programme. 

Dr.  Hays  said  this  report  had  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  after  their 
programme  was  full ;  and  finding  a  minute 
of  the  continuance  of  such  a  committee  at 
last  session,  they  had  no  option  about  recog- 
nizing it. 

Supt.  Woodruff  moved  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  upon  the  table,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Miss  Rachel  S.  Walk,  of  Philadelphia,  then 
read  a  paper  on  "  Kindergarten  Work  in 
Common  Schools." 


KINDERGARTEN  WORK  IN  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 


RACHEL  S.  WALK. 

IT  takes  some  of  us  a  long  time  to  get  over  the  4th 
of  July,  especially  if  we  chance  to  live  in  such  a 
Roman-candle-lovingi  fire-crackery,  torpedo-y  city 
as  Philadelphia.  We  still  remember  the  words  of  the 
Declaration,  lately  read  in  our  hearing,  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights ! "  But  while  we  are 
glad  to  talk  of  the  inalienabla  rights  of  grown  men  and 
women,  do  we  not  sometimes  forget  the  rights  of  thci 
little  children?  That  these  rights  of  the  children 
have  an  equal  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and  sense  of 
justice,  should  be  recognized  as  a  self-evident  truth  ^, 
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and  I  am  glad  that  the  world,  and  particularly  this 
New  World,  is  beginning  to  recognize  them. 

The  other  day,  I  walked  into  that  beautiful  gallery 
of  paintings  in  Fairmount  Park,  a  gift  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  from  John  Welsh  ;  and  while  I  was  in- 
structed and  delighted  with  the  ruins  and  restorations 
of  Pompeii,  I  think  I  was  equally  pleased  to  find  that 
the  inalienable  rights  of  childhood  are  here  respected. 
Large  stools  stand  at  the  entrance,  where  the  sweet 
word  Salve  !  ("Welcome  !  ")  graces  the  door  so  ap- 
propriately. These  stools  are  broad,  and  have  an 
aperture  in  the  top,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  carried. 
They  are  arranged  especially  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  children,  so  that  no  longer  are  the  little  people 
obliged  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  gain  the  desired  view, 
but  they  can  behold  with  ease  and  pleasure.  The 
intellectual  food  is  placed  within  their  reach.  They 
are  not  forced,  like  young  Spartans,  to  steal  from  the 
"  public  table "  to  gain  a  meagre  subsistence,  and  to 
acquire  cunning  and  deceit  at  the  same^time.  Again 
and  again  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  passed  around  the 
gallery  of  paintings,  and  watched  the  eager  throng  of 
happy  children,  asking  questions,  "  Truly,  this  truth 
proclaimed  by  the  immortal  Jefferson  is  having  a  new 
meaning.  It  is  self-evident  that  children  have  rights 
equaling  in  their  claims  those  of  their  seniors;  and 
these  rights,  happily,  are  to-day  becoming  respected 
and  understood." 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

To  the  system  of  the  Kindergarten,  invented  and 
arranged  by  an  old  German  teacher,  Frederick  Frce- 
bel,  the  children  of  the  present  day  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude. 

FrcKbel's  own  childhood  was  a  sad,  unhappy,  al- 
most isolated  one ;  but,  with  that  true  greatness  of 
soul,  which  gathers  only  beauty  and  sweetness  from 
the  most  unfortunate  surroundings,  he  did  not  grow 
morose,  nor  bitter,  hating  mankind  ;  but  he  strove,  in 
after  years,  to  compensate  himself  for  his  own  misera- 
ble childhood  by  inventing  a  system  which  is  destined 
to  render  thousands  of  little  ones  joyous.  In  the 
symmetrical  gifts  and  gradations  of  the  Kindergarten, 
Froebel  wrote  out  for  the  children  a  new  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  laid  the  broad  foundation  for 
a  glorious  Republic  of  Liberty  for  childhood. 

But,  even  in  these  enlightened  times,  there  is  still 
some  slight  misconception  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to 
the  true  nature  and  workings  of  a  Kindergarten. 

ERRONEOUS   VIEWS  CORRECTED. 

Many  suppose  the  Kindergarten  to  be  a  sort  of 
play- room  where  the  children  have  a  good  time  gen- 
erally; and  are  kept  out  of  the  cold  in  winter,  and  the 
hot  sun  in  summery  and  many  mammas  are  willing  to 
pay  the  specified  charge,  in  order  to  feel  that  the  little 
ones  are  safe.  Others  seem  to  suppose  it  as  a  sort  of 
primary  school,  where  object  teaching  is  the  chief 
method  of  instruction.  Others  again,  that  the  chief 
thing  the  little  boys  and  girls  learn  is  to  sew  cards, 
and  weave  mats  which  are  quite  pretty,  and  good  as 
far  as  they  go,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  taste.  Others 
again  seem  to  deem  the  various  gifts  of  the  Kinder- 
garten as  a  toy-shop  collection. 

Now,  the  Kindergarten  is  all  these  but  much  more. 
The  little  children  are  safe.  The  true  Kiiidergartner 
is  careful  to  watch  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the 
attitude  of  the  child ;  in  fact,^jhe  three  natures, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral;  and  she  strives  con- 
scientiously to  develop  each. 

It  is  a  play-room,  but  one  where  play  has  a  deeper 
meaning  than   is  usual.     Each  muscle  is  called  into 


successive  action,  so  that  delight  and  not  weariness 
ensues.  Lessons  of  animal  life  are  learned  through 
the  imitative  plays,  and,  at  times,  the  Kindergarten 
becomes  for  a  while  a  Zoological  garden,  in  minia- 
ture, with  birds,  bees,  rabbits,  and  flowers.  They 
learn  of  the  animals  by  doing  as  they  do.  "Learn 
through  doing,"  is  a  favorite  Kindergarten  motto. 

All  this  play  is  under  judicious  direction,  and  les- 
sons in  politeness  and  honesty  are  instilled,  for  we  in- 
sist upon  fair  play. 

It  is  a  Primary  school,  in  its  best  sense,  for  we  wish 
all  the  children  could  go  to  a  Kindergarten  first. 
Then  their  faculties  would  be  developed — ^not  blunted; 
their  many  questions  kindly  answered ;  and  thus  the 
inquiring  mind  encouraged  in  its  pursuit  of  knowl- 
ege,  instead  of  the  child  being  cruelly  told  that 
"Children  should  be  seen,  not  heard."  Well  do  I 
remember  how  bitterly  I  thought  upon  the  idiom  in 
English  grammar,  which  states  that  it — "the  neuter 
pronoun  it — may  be  applied  to  vl  young  child ;^^  also, 
that  "  it  is  properly  used  in  speaking  of  things  with- 
out life."  Moreover,  that  which  may  be  used  in 
speaking  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  young  children. 
Well  do  I  remember,  how  I  wondered  why,  as  a  little 
child,  I  had  to  be  thus  outraged  by  the  grammar  of 
my  mother  tongue ! 

Why  are  little  boys  so  very  anxious  to  get  pants, 
and  why  do  they  hate  their  pretty  kilt  dresses  ?  Why 
do  young  girls  so  early  seek  long  dresses,  with  trains  ? 
Is  it  not  because  they  fancy  they  will  command  more 
respect?  Only  this.  If  the  child  be  respected,  as  a 
child,  he  or  she  (I  will  not  say  it),  will  not  be  so  anx- 
-ious  to  leave  the  sunny  paths  of  childhood. 

I  know^  a  sweet  girl  in  Lancaster,  now  nearly  twelve 
years  old,  who  glories  in  the  title  of  "mother's  baby," 
and  yet  she  is  not  a  baby,  save  in  name.  She  is 
bright,  intelligent,  and  far  advanced  in  her  studies, 
but  so  happily  has  she  lingered  in  the  "  Paradise  of 
Childhood,"  under  the  guidance  of  her  lovely  Quaker 
mother,  that  she  is  loth  to  leave  Eden,  as  was  Eve 
long  ago ! 

In  the  Kindergarten,  the  gifts  or  to)rs  are  not  the 
miscellaneous  collection  of  a  city  toy-store  at  Christ- 
mas times,  but  these  gifts  are  carefully  prepared  ap- 
paratus for  leading  the  child,  step  by  step,  as  it  were 
uj)  Jacob's  ladder,  through  a  series  of  mathematical 
reasoning. 

The  First  Gift. — We  begin  with  the  ball,  it  being 
the  best  gift  to  stand  first — for  many  reasons.  The 
ball  is  easily  held  by  the  youngest  child.  It  is  the 
shape  of  the  earth ;  the  shape  of  our  heads.  Then 
too  the  cell  is  the  simplest  form  of  organized  life. 
With  the  ball  we  teach  direction — up,  down;  left, 
right.  We  can  make  it  imitate  an  egg  in  a  nest.  The 
ball,  fastened  to  a  string,  and  swaying  to  and  fro,  will 
represent  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  We  also  intro- 
duce one  color  after  another,  until  we  have  presented 
the  three  primary  colors,  blue,  red  and  yellow,  and 
the  three  secondary  colors,  orange,  green  and  purple. 

We  cannot  begin  to  tell  of  all  the  interesting  les- 
sons, for  which  these  six  soft  balls  will  serve  as  a  text. 
In  summer  time,  some  nice  fruits  may  be  brought,  and 
a  number  of  botanical  facts  given  in  connection  with 
this  first  gift.  We  ask  the  questions,  which  fruits  are 
the  color  of  the  red  ball  ?  the  purple  ball  ?  the  yellow 
ball  ?  etc.  The  children  can  play  "  pick-berries,"  and 
play  "go  to  market" — both  good  games. 

Second  Gift. — The  cube,  cylinder  and  sphere.  We 
present  the  Sphere  first,  because  it  closely  resembles 
our  old  friend,  the  ball.  But  the  sphere  is  hard;  our 
balls  were  soft.     We  draw  out  ideas  by^  comparison 
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and  by  contrast.  Next  we  view  the  Cube,  because  it 
is  so  entirely  different  from  the  Sphere,  and  "the  effect 
is  heightened  by  contrast."  The  ball  and  sphere  had 
but  one  face — ^the  cube  has  six.  We  count  them, 
following  the  law  of  opposites,  naming  the  faces — top, 
bottom,  front,  back,  right.hand,  left-hand.  We  also 
count  the  edges,  telling  how  many  vertical,  and  how 
many  horizontal  edges,  when  the  cube  is  standing 
upon  one  of  its  faces.  We  also  count  the  comers,  in 
fact  we  study  the  cube  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
Cylinder  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  cube 
and  the  sphere.  Here  we  learn  new  facts  from  new 
forms. 

The  children  learn  to  express  themselves  in  concise 
terms.  Conversations  accompany  each  gift,  for  a 
great  man  has  said,  "  We  learn  more  by  conversation 
than  thro'  books."  The  imagination  and  judgment 
are  trained.  Observation  is  cultivated.  The  chil- 
dren are  alive  to  find  objects  resembling  in  form  the 
now  familiar  cube,  cylinder  and  sphere.  The  little 
pupils  will  often  surprise  the  teacher  by  instituting 
comparisons;  which  were  before  never  thought  of. 

Then  follow  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Gifts — all  Divided  Cubes,  but  divided  differently, 
so  as  to  present  a  great  variety  of  form.  All  through 
these  gifts  the  steps  have  been  gradual.  Slowly  and 
patiently  the  teacher  has  led  the  little  feet,  directing 
each  pace,  at  first,  so  as  to  secure  attention,  and  then 
leaving  them,  fancy  free,  to  invent.  No  careless 
work  is  allowed,  but  all  true  effort  is  encouraged. 
The  little  fingers  grow  skillful  with  use.  Says  Whe- 
well,  ^'Manipulation  is  to  the  chemist  like  the  exter- 
nal senses  to  the  mind."  Manipulation  is  to  the 
child  a  new  sense. 

It  is  a  joy  to  the  child  to  put  up  and  take  down, 
to  change  the  form  and  re-create.  Baby  hands  reach 
out  to  grasp  the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
This  desire  of  the  child  to  know  through  the  sense 
of  fetling^  is  encouraged  in  the  Kindergarten.  The 
children  will  never  forget  the  shapes  of  the  blocks, 
which  their  dear  little  fingers  have  measured  so  often, 
and  which  have  been  built  up  into  such  wonders  of 
architecture  by  tiny  hands. 

Leaving  the  Solids,  we  come  to  the  Surfaces,  rep- 
resented by  the  Tablets  of  various  shapes.  The 
Square  is  the  first  tablet  presented,  and  we  go  back 
to  a  preceding  gift  for  its  origin.  The  one  side  or 
face  of  the  cube  is  a  square.  We  also  show  the  dif- 
ferent triangles,  and  teach  the  children  to  arrange 
these  tablets  into  forms  of  life  and  beauty 

Then  we  come  to  the  Lines,  represented  in  various 
ways — by  sticks,  by  rings,  and  by  narrow  strips  of 
paper.  Last,  we  reach  the  Point.  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  stop  in  this  mathematical  journey  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  to  tell  of  the  many  pleasant 
resting-places,  which  the  Kindergarten  furnishes  for 
the  little  ones,  that  they  may  not  weary.  But  I  will 
hasten  on  to  discuss  how  this  system,  useful  and 
pleasant,  can  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools. 

FIRST  STEP  IN   ITS  INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  step  toward  the  introduction  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten into  the  common  schools,  is  to  have  the 
teachers  themselves  become  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  now  a  large  number  of  private  Kin- 
dergartens in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic ;  nearly  all  the  Orphanages 
are  having  the  system  introduced.  There  are  also 
Training  Classes  for  Normal  Pupils  in  connection 
with  some  of  these  Kindergartens,  where  teachers 
can  learn  the  principles  underlying  the  sy<item,  and, 


at  the  same   time,   witness  the   practical   workings 
among  the  children. 

Also  there  have  been  published  some  exhaustive 
works  on  the  subject — I  mention  Wiebe's  "  Paradise 
of  Childhood,"  published  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co., 
at  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Kriege's  excellent  work, 
"The  Child,"  published  by  E.  Steiger,  New  York— 
Steiger  is  also  publishing  an  admirable  work  by  Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte,  called  "The  Kindergarten  Guide." 
The  last-named  book  is  being  published  as  a  serial ; 
all  the  numbers  are  not  yet  printed,  but  are  promised 
at  an  early  date.  I  can  recommend  all  these  as  ortho- 
dox works — full  of  illustration.  After  a  careful, 
thoughtful,  study  of  these  books,  the  mind  of  an  intel- 
ligent teacher  will  find  itself  ready  for  rapid  progress 
in  a  Normal  Training  Class.  Mr.  Steiger  also  pub- 
lishes a  number  of  tracts  full  of  valuable  hints  on  the 
subject  of  the  Kindergarten — these  being  for  gratui- 
tous circulation. 

In  large  towns  and  cities,  it  seems  to  me,  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  introduce  the  Kindergarten  into  the 
public  schools.  There  all  the  schools  are  graded. 
Rooms  suitable  for  the  Kindergarten  might  be  fur- 
nished at  small  expense.  One  or  two  Head  Kinder- 
gartners,  with  large  executive  ability,  could  be  se- 
cured. These  should  be  aided  by  a  corps  of  unpaid 
assistants  from  the  Girls'  Normal  and  the  Grammar 
Schools.  Allthe  children  in  the  cities  and  towns,  of 
suitable  age,  might  be  gathered  into  these  Kinder- 
gartens, and  be  under  the  care  of  an  experienced 
woman  and  her  assistants  from  the  Normal  or  Gram- 
mar Schools.  The  unpaid  assistants  would  have  the 
advantage  of  learning  the  system  as  a  part  of  their 
training  for  teaching,  and  no  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  obtaining  candidates  for  the  position.  Of 
course,  a  judicious  selection  could  and  should  be 
made. 

Great  care  and  responsibility  would  devolve  upon 
the  Head  Kindergartner.  But  we  are  sure  that  capa- 
ble persons  could  be  found.  The  position  of  Head 
Kindergartner  would  be  no  more  responsible  nor 
onerous  than  the  position  so  ably  filled  by  Miss  £.  P. 
Watson,  the  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Practice 
in  the  admirably  arranged  plans  of  the  Girls'  Normal 
School,  at  Seventeenth  and  Spring  Garden  streets, 
Philadelphia.  In  this  "Model  School,"  as  it  is  so 
often  called,  300  little  girls,  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  12  years,  are  taught  by  20  pupils  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  Normal  school.  The  300  little  girls 
are  divided  into  ten  divisions,  making  30  pupils  in 
each  room.  Five  of  these  divisions  are  called  pri- 
mary, and  five  secondary.  The  teaching  is  largely 
objective,  but  the  children,  when  they  leave  the 
Model  School,  at  once  enter  the  Grammar  Schools. 
All  the  exercises  for  each  day's  work,  are  arranged  by 
Miss  Watson,  the  Principal  of  the  **Department  of 
Practice,"  and  while  the  under-graduates  are  teaching, 
their  methods  are  constantly  and  kindly  criticised. 

The  children  in  this  Model  School  are  admitted  be- 
fore they  are  out  of  the  Kindergarten  age.  As  1  men- 
tioned, they  enter  at  the  age  of  six  years.  Could  not 
a  Kindergarten  be  easily  established,  under  a  similiar 
administration,  for  the  benefit  of  children  from  three 
to  seven  years  old  ?  It  seems  a  pity  that  something 
of  the  kind  is  not  done,  for  the  testimony  of  all 
teachers,  who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  is  that 
the  Kindergarten  saves  to  a  child,  at  least,  one  year  of 
life,  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted ! 

The  plan  for  introducing  the  Kindergarten  into  the 
common  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  here 
indicated,  has  been  for  some  time  in  successful  opera- 
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tion  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  There,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  indefatigable  Miss  S.  E.  Blow,  some 
twelve  public  Kindergartens  bless  the  city.  Prior  to 
the  Centennial,  I  had  some  correspondence  with  Miss 
Blow,  on  the  subject  of  the  Kindergartens  in  St. 
Louis,  and,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  several  personal  interviews  with  her  upon 
the  subject.  Since  then  what  she  told  me  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  report  of  Mr.  William  T.  Harris, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  St.  Louis. 

But  while  it  may  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
introduce  the  Kindergarten  into  the  Common  Schools, 
in  large  towns  and  cities,  are  the  little  children  of  the 
rural  districts  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  its  advan- 
tages ?  This  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  bestowed 
much  tliought.  I  know  what  an  ungraded  District 
School  is. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  AN  UNGRADED   SCHOOL. 

One  session  I  taught  a  country  school  that  had  sev- 
enty pupils  on  the  roll,  ranging  from  the  age  of  five 
up  to  twenty-one  years  old ;  some  of  the  pupils  older 
than  their  teacher ;  boys  and  girls  ;  black  and  white ; 
I  shall  never  forget  those  four  months.  It  was  only 
a  four  months'  term,  and  I  was  glad  when  the  last 
day  came.  The  pupils  were  of  all  grades  of  advance- 
ment from  alphabet  to  algebra.  I  never  used  a  rod 
in  the  school,  but  oh!  dear  me!  I  felt  ^very  night  as 
if  I  had  been  beaten  all  over !  The  patrons  wanted 
me  to  teach  the  next  term,  but  I  declined.  So  you 
see,  I  appreciate  the  situation  somewhat!  Now, 
how  in  the  world  with  such  an  ungraded  school  could 
you  attempt  to  mix  in  some  Kindergarten  ideas. 
Well,  we  all  know  that  in  the  early  fall  months,  the 
•  larger  pupils  of  a  country  school  are  kept  at  home  to 
help  finish  the  seeding,  and  to  house  the  stores  for 
winter.  Then  is  the  time  the  little  children  can  at- 
tend most  regularly ;  and  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen  well- 
to-do  families  in  the  neighborhood,  who  are  able  to 
hire  help  for  the  house  work,  even  in  the  busy  season, 
send  their  older  daughters  to  the  school  at  once.  And 
so  your  school  is  composed  of  small  children,  and  a 
few  young  ladies.  This  is  the  golden  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  Kindergarten.  The  school  is  rather 
small,  and  the  last  of  the  six  school  hours  hangs 
heavily.  Let  this  last  hour  be  given  to  the  Kinder- 
garten. Form  a  class  of  the  very  smallest  children. 
Call  it  your  Kindergarten ;  and  install  the  larger  pu- 
pils into  the  service  as  helpers.  The  last  hour  will 
become  the  brightest  of  the  day.  The  little  children 
will  be  delighted  and  the  larger  pupils,  whom  you 
begin  to  train  in  the  system,  none  the  less. 

VOCAL  MUSIC — IMITATIVE  EXERCISE. 

Begin  with  some  lively  exercise  song.  Let  all  the 
children,  who  are  not  young  enough  to  be  in  the 
Kindergarten,  nor  old  enough  to  act  as  helpers,  be 
arranged  as  an  audience,  while  you  and  your  helpers 
of  the  larger  girls,  give  the  Kindergarten  your  undi- 
vided attention.  But  invite  the  audience,  composed 
of  middle-sized  pupils,  to  join  in  all  the  choruses. 
They  will  be  a  well-behaved  audience,  I  assure  you, 
attentive  and  interested. 

Soon  you  can  begin  some  of  the  imitative  plays. 
Country  children  all  can  croak  like  frogs,  bark  like 
dogs,  mew  like  cats,  bleat  like  lambs,  and  crow  Jike 
chickens.  I  used  to  excel  in  these  elegant  accom- 
plishments myself.  After  one  of  these  imitative  plays, 
if  you  give  them  a  little  story  of  natural  history, 
relating  to  the  habits  ot  the  animal  in  question,  they 
will  never  forget  it,  for  they  will  be  fully  alive  to  the 
subject.     Boys  in  the  country  will  do  and  dare  all  the 


climbing  and  burrowing  that  even  the  most  enterpris- 
ing squirrel  or  rabbit  ever  indulged  in.  So  you  see 
your  plays  will  prove  a  success ;  and  no  doubt  some 
of  the  dear  fathers  and  mothers,  will  accidentally  drop 
in,  the  last  hour,  to  see  the  school,  the  Kindergarten, 
and  the  new  teacher,  and,  perchance,  carry  them 
home  in  the  big  wagon. 

Next  for  the  Gifts.  Of  course,  these  are  hard  times; 
no  extra  appropriation  can  possibly  be  made  for  Kin- 
dergarten materials,  which  are  so  expensive.  It  is 
true,  James  T.  Fields  says  that  there  is  "only  one 
thing  more  costly  than  knowledge,  and  that  is  ignor- 
ance." Still  here  is  a  knotty  question.  Since  the 
laws  of  necessity  will  not  admit  of  foreign  importations, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  domestic  man- 
ufactures, home-made  and  homely  though  they  be. 
Let  me  suggest 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  GIFTS. 

The  sum  of  six  cents  will  buy  a  quantity  of  Ger- 
man town  wool  of  the  primary  and  secondary  colois — 
red,  yellow,  blue,  and  orange,  green,  purple.  Make 
six  balls  of  any  old  stuff,  torn  in  strips,  sewed  together 
into  one  long  strip,  and  wound  as  we  wind  carpet-rag 
balls.  Then  cover  these  balls  neatly  with  your  six 
colors  of  Germantown  wool,  and  you  have  the  First 
Gift,  in  all  its  rainbow  beauty.  You  can  get  a  nice 
ribbon  box  to  keep  them  in,  or  even  a  slate  pencil  or 
chalk  box,  will  serve  the  purpose.  These  six  balls 
will  be  used  for  a  great  many  lessons. 

Next  get  a  good  solid  apple,  potato,  or  turnip,  and 
cut  out  some  cubes  and  cylinders,  and  give  them  to 
the  children  for  models.  You  will  have  been  able  to 
procure  some  potter's  clay,  at  any  pottery,  for  a  penny 
a  pound.  The  little  pupils  will  soon  reproduce  the 
sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  in  clay.  Varnish  the  best 
spheres,  cubes  and  cylinders  that  they  model,  with 
gum  arable,  to  keep  them  from  crumbling,  and  your 
second  gift  is  ready.  Clay  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  for 
small  children.  We  all  loved  to  make  "mud  pies."* 
The  clay  has  a  single  objection — even  careful  children 
are  apt  to  soil  their  clothing.  But  this  difficulty  can 
be  overcome.  Calico  can  be  bought  for  three  and  one- 
half  cents  per  yard.  Two  yards  will  make  a  large 
apron  that  will  completely  protect  the  dress  of  a  small 
child.  This  apron  can  be  slipped  on  for  clay  model- 
ing. The  young  ladies  in  the  School  of  Design  for 
Women  in  Philadelphia  wear  such  aprons  while  paint- 
ing in  oil. 

You  can  give  a  number  of  lessons  with  the  second 
gift,  and  if  you  are  not  yet  able  to  get  a  set  of  materi- 
als, continue  your  clay-modeling  as  before,  until  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  have  been  repro- 
duced in  clay.  By  this  time  the  little  folks  will  be 
such  artists  that  they  can  imitate  the  forms  of  birds, 
leaves,  flowers  and  animals  in  clay, 

WHAT  THE  HELPERS  CAN  DO 

The  school  is  getting  fuller,  and  more  and  more  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  oversight  of  the  little  ones 
will  devolve  upon  your  youthful  helpers.  But  if  you 
have  inspired  them  with  your  own  enthusiasm,  they 
will  be  equal  to  the  work.  In  one  corner  of  the 
school-room,  or  in  the  cloak-room,  if  it  be  well  heated, 
the  helpers  can  carry  on  the  Kindergarten  work  for 
an  hour  each  day,  with  what  few  little  children  can 
attend  school  during  the  wintry  weather. 

In  the  spring  again,  as  the  larger  pupils  drop  out, 
and  the  Utile  ones  come  in,  you  can  resume  the  work 
vigorously. 

For  the  seventh  gift,  the  Tablets.  A  good  cheap 
substitute  for  the  bought  squares  and  triangles  can  be 
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cut  out  of  common  paste-board,  such  as  we  use  in  our 
snn-bonnets.  The  tablets  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
were  cut  from  an  old  box-lid.  See  that  nothing  is 
wasUd!  Every  boy  and  girl  should  early  learn  the  use 
of  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  knife.  A  pair  of  scissors, 
blunt,  as  the  ones  I  hold  in  my  hand,  may  safely  be 
given  to  the  youngest  Kindergarten  pupil. 

In  connection  with  the  seventh  gift,  the  tablets, 
which  represent  surface^  the  squares,  triangles,  etc., 
may  be  produced  again  and  again  in  paper,  and  if 
well  done,  pasted  upon  a  sheet  of  a  different  color. 
This  sheet  was  prepared  by  one  of  my  little  helpers; 
you  see  the  shapes  are  clearly  represented,  and  the 
pasting  is  neatly  done.  A  tablespoonful  of  flour  and 
water  mixed,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  pasting  very 
well.  A  lesson  in  neatness  is  taught  by  this  pasting, 
and  also  that  symmetry  of  arrangement  is  necessary 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  flags  of  nations 
may  thus  be  made  and  learned,  and  other  objects  can 
in  like  manner  be  cut  out  and  pasted  upon  a  different 
colored  sheet,  animals,  birds,  chairs,  etc.  These 
sheets  were  prepared  in  my  Kindergarten.  The  very 
little  children  cut  out  the  figures,  and  the  helpers  as- 
sisted them  with  the  arranging  and  pasting. 

Of  course,  only  the  best  cut-figures  are  thus 
mounted,  and  the  little  ones  are  very  happy  when  a 
dog  or  bird,  which  they  have  made,  is  thus  honored 
with  a  {permanent  place.  We  sell  all  our  scraps  of 
paper  to  the  rag-man,  and  use  the  money  to  buy  more 
pretty  colored  paper.  Save  all  the  nice  papers  that 
come  as  wrappers  around  packages.  Ask  the  children 
to  save  all  the  pretty  pieces  of  paper  that  they  can 
procure.  Their  mothers,  when  once  they  become  in- 
terested in  the  Kindegarten,  will  send  you  many  a 
precious  bundle.  These  you  can  use  for  pretty  weav- 
ings,  mats  and  book-marks.  The  German  girls,  in 
Germany,  cut  all  the  mats,  etc.,  for  the  Kindergartens, 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  America,  the  mats  are 
usually  cut  by  machinery.  The  larger  boys,  with  their 
knives,  can  make  you  wooden  weaving  needles  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  "With  these  differ- 
ently tinted  pieces  of  paper  you  can  again  teach  the 
various  colors. 

The  helpers  will  grow  skillful  in  preparing  the 
work  for  the  little  children,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
will  be  fitting  themselves  for  the  endless  cuttings  and 
fittings  which  every  good  housewife  should  under- 
stand, in  order  that  she  "  may  not  be  afraid  of  the 
snow  for  her  household,  for  all  her  household  are 
clothed  with  scarlet." 

For  the  peas-work,  the  nineteenth  gift,  you  need 
have  no  expense.  Peas  are  plenty  in  the  country,  as 
are  sticks  to  fasten  them  together.  Save  up  your 
burnt  matches  in  a  receiver,  and  cut  off  the  black 
ends.     These  will  do  well  for  the 

STICK-LAYING. 

Perforating  ctishions  may  be  made  cheaply  of  an 
old  copy-book  and  a  piece  of  coarse  flannel.  A  com- 
mon needle,  placed  in  a  soft  twig,  will  make  the  point. 
This  piece  of  checkered  muslin  served  as  a  cover  for 
my  first  Kindergarten  table.  I  needed  some  marks 
on  the  table  to  guide  the  children  in  following  my  di- 
rections while  they  were  building  with  their  blocks, 
or  laying  the  sticks  and  rings.  Not  being  able  to 
procure  a  Kindergarten  table,  such  as  are  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose,  with  the  tops  laid  out  in  inch 
squares,  I  tacked  this  piece  of  furniture  check  upon 
an  old  pine  table,  after  having  first  sawed  off  the  table 
legs,  to  make  it  low  enough  for  the  children. 

Work  slowly,  patiently.     Do  a  little  well. 


WHAT  WILL  BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

You  will  say  this  is  a  hard  task  to  perform,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  other  duties  of  a  district  school.  So  it 
is.  But  the  time  spent  in  interesting  your  pupils  is 
saved  from  punishing.  One  teacher,  who  has  en- 
deared herself  to  hundreds  of  children  by  her  "  Liter- 
ature for  the  Little  Folks,'*  last  year  had  her  pupils 
publish  a  little  paper  at  noon-time  in  the  school- 
house.  It  was  printed  upon  a  small  hand  printing 
press.  Some  of  the  sheets  were  very  imperfect ;  but 
oh,  what  good  that  paper  did  her  school — ^no  one  can 
tell.  I  saw  a  number  of  copies,  and  in  each  I  seemed 
to  see  that  patient,  earnest  teacher,  not  sparing  herself 
even   at  noon-time,  but  ever  laboring  for  her  charge. 

All  good  work  requires  effort*;  but  let  us  be  ready 
to  either  work  or  wait  in  the  vineyard.  Frcebel  says, 
"Come,  let  us  live  for  our  children;"  I  know  a  dear 
little  girl  who  always  put  it,  "Come,  let  us  live  with 
our  children !"  Says  Charles  Dickens,  with  reference 
to  dear,  litUe  Nell,  in  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
**  I  love  these  little  people ;  and  it  is  no  slight  thing 
when  they,  who  are  so  fresh  from  God,  love  us." 


Dr.  Hays  moved  that  Prof.  Allen  be  au- 
thorized to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  there  being  but  one  person  in 
nomination  for  each  of  these  offices.  Agreed  to . 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to 
audit  the  Treasurer's  account :  Messrs.  W. 
H.  Shelly,  W.  A.  Lindsey,  and  J.  E.  Cooper. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Lyne,  of  Washington,  Pa., 
read  a  paper  on  "The  High  School:  Its 
Right  to  a  Place  and  Support." 

[This  paper,  which  Mr.  Lyne  wished  to  re- 
tain for  revision,  has  not  yet  reached  us.] 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


MUSIC    by  the    Octette— "The    Snow- 
Storm'* — opened  the  exercises. 
Prof.  J.  S.  Ermentrout,  of  Kutztown,  read  a 
paper  on  Compulsory  Education  by  the  State. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  BY  THE  STATE. 


JOHN  S.   ERMENTROUT. 

IT  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  timidity  that  I 
undertake  the  discussion  of  this  subject  before  so 
critical  and  so  distinguished  an  audience.  I  feel  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that,  however  widely  we  may 
differ,  we  can  join  hands  over  at  least  one  point  of 
agreement.  Upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  education, 
that  is,  of  knowledge  and  moral  training  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion. 

That  the  State  has  a  right  to  maintain  and  support 
an  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  is  beyond  dispute; 
provided  that,  in  principle  and  application,  it  does  not 
violate  freedom  of  conscience  or  any  other  natural 
right.  That  the  State  has  no  right,  in  violation  of 
conscience  or  any  other  natural  right,  to  force  a  man 
to  adopt  a  particular  code  of  instruction  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  to  send  them  to  a  particular  kind  of  schools 
prescribed  by  its  authority,  should  also  be  beyond  dis- 
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pute.  In  these  propositions  maybe  found  the  point  of 
agreement  between  compulsiopists  and  anti-compul- 
sionists,  and  the  statement  of  the  question,  as  I  take 
it,  now  under  discussion. 

CENTRAL  ARGUMENT  OF  COMPULSIONISTS. 

I  shall  consider  in  the  outset  the  central  argument 
urged  by  compulsionists.  For  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence it  may  be  stated  as  follows : 


Ignorance  is  the  necessary 
cause  of  vice;  Vice  destroys 
the  prosperity  of  the  State; 
Therefore,  the  State  must  leg- 
islate ignorance  out  of  exist- 
ence. 


Education  is  the  necessary 
cause  of  virtue;  Virtue  pro- 
motes the  prosperity  of  the 
State ;  Therefore  the  State 
must  legislate  education  into 
existence. 


These  positions  they  seek  to  fortify  by  statistics,  and 
lay  great  stress  on  the  law  of  uniformity.  That  vice 
destroys  the  prosperity  of  the  State;  that  virtue  pro- 
motes it, — these  propositions  I  admit.  That  ignor- 
ance is  the  necessary  cause  of  vice  ;  that  education  is 
the  necessary  cause  of  virtue; — the  fallacy  in  these 
premises  I  shall  now  try  to  expose. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  point,  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish the  terms  used  in  this  reasoning.  These  are 
wrapped  in  ambiguous,  double-tongued  language.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  stun  our  ears  with  declamations  on 
the  words,  "  ignorance  and  vice,  education  and  vir- 
tue," but  not  so  easy  to  define  them,  and  drop  each  of 
them  from  the  mouth  as  a  gold  dollar  from  the 
mint.  The  advocates  of  compulsion  do  not  tell  us 
whether  they  refer  these  terms  to  things  natural  or 
supernatural,  or  to  both ;  by  which  adjectives,  secular 
or  religious,  they  qualify  education  and  ignorance ;  by 
which  adjectives,  natural  or  supernatural,  they  qualify 
virtue  and  vice.  Shall  we  prefix  the  words  religfous 
and  supernatural  ?  Then  we  submit  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  forbids  any  kind  of  legisla- 
tion on  a  subject  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  State 
as  that  of  religion.  A  religious  education  implies  the 
action  of  a  Supreme  Power  to  give  it  force  and  life, 
and  instrumentalities  by  which  the  Creator  imparts  to 
a  man  strength  to  practice  what  he  has  been  taught. 
But  the  American  State  has  not  been  organized  to  do 
these  things,  is  not  a  proper  agent  to  teach  religion, 
and,  in  attempting  this,  would  violate  natural,  parental 
and  Divine  rights. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  when  compulsionists 
speak  of  education,  they  mmt  mean  a  secular  educa- 
tion ;  and  of  ignorance,  they  must  mean  secular  igno- 
rance. It  matters  not  in  what  senses  they  take  virtue 
and  vice,  our  remarks  will  apply  to  them  all.  Their 
argument  thus  stripped  of  its  ambiguous  terms,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  they  assign  as  causes  what  are  not 
causes,  and  as  effects  what  are  not  effects,  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  these  words. 

In  so  doing  they  are  guilty  of  the  fallacy  of  mistak- 
ing the  sign  of  a  phenomenon  for  the  catise  of  it,  just 
as  they  would  be  if  they  affirmed  that  the  falling  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  is  the  cause  of  rain,  of 
which  it  is  merely  an  indication  or  sign ;  just  as  they 
would  be  if  they  affirmed  that  there  being  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  a  country  is  a  cause  of  its  wealth,  of  which 
it  is  merely  an  indication  or  sign.  As  it  would  be  a 
fallacy  to  infer  from  the  uniform  relation  or  contiguity 
in  time  and  place  between  the  falling  of  mercury  and 
the  falling  of  rain  that  the  former  is  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  and  from  the  uniform  relation  or  contiguity  in 
time  and  place  between  money  and  wealth  that  the 
former  is  the  cause  of  the  latter :  so  it  is  no  less  a  fal- 
lacy to  conclude  that  because  a  supposed  ignorance 
generally  keeps  company  with  a  supposed  vice,  there- 
fore, the  one  must  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  that, 


for  a  similar  reason,  a  supposed  education  must  be  the 
cause  of  a  supposed  virtue.  When  the  Pagans  as- 
cribed "the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
rise  of  Christianity,"  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
cause  of  the  former  was  back  of  the  latter  and  worked 
itself  in  the  appalling  corruption  that  grew  out  of  the 
prevailing  contempt  for  the  religious  traditions  of 
their  ancestors,  and  the  extravagant  worship  of  the 
arts  and  sciences;  and  forgot,  also,  to  observe  that 
the  **rise  of  Christianity"  was  simply  an  indication  or 
sign  of  their  approaching  doom.  In  like  manner  the 
compulsionists  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  truth  that 
the  cause  of  vice  is  back  of  ignorance  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  that 
ignorance  is  sometimes  the  sign  or  concomitant  of 
this  corruption.  Moreover,  they  ignore  the  truth  that 
the  cause  of  virtue  is  back  of  education  and  is  rooted 
in  a  regenerated  nature,  and  that  education  is  some- 
times the  sign  or  concomitant  of  such  nature. 

The  compulsionists  have  mistaken  the  sign  of  a 
thing  for  its  cause,  and  have  failed  to  weave  the  tie 
that  must  exist  between  real  cause  and  effect.  To 
affirm  that  ignorance  and  vice,  that  knowledge  and 
virtue,  are  often  concomitants,  is  one  proposition ;  but 
that  they  are  necessarily  related  as  cause  and  effect  is 
an  entirely  different  proposition,  and  one  which  they 
have  not  proved. 

It  is  not  true  that  because  one  thing  happens  after 
another,  therefore,  the  one  is  caused  by  the  other. 
Prof.  Atwater,  of  Princeton  College  says :  "The  in- 
tuitive j  udgment  of  the  human  race  is  well  voiced  in 
the  following  words  of  Cicero:  *A  cause  is  that 
which  effects  that  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  That 
which  is  merely  antecedent  to  a  thing,  must  not  be 
taken  as  cause,  but  that  which  is  its  efficient  an- 
tecedent.' It  were  a  patent  fallacy  to  say,  that 
'because  civil  war  in  the  United  States  preceded  the 
Continental  war  between  Austria,  Prussia  and  Italy, 
it  were  therefore  the  cause  of  that  war.'  " 

Compulsionists  have  not  proved  this  efficient  ante- 
cedent. Vice  often  follows  close  on  ignorance,  and 
virtue  on  education ;  but  from  this  succession  alone  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  they  are  related  resf>ectively 
as  cause  and  effect.  Even  a  religious  education  does 
not  necessarily  beget  corresponding  virtues.  These 
virtues  in  a  man  are  a  sign,  indeed,  that  he  has  been 
instructed  in  a  religious  manner ;  but  such  instruction 
did  not  of  itself  create  these  virtues ;  otherwise,  we 
would  be  committed  to  the  untenable  proposition  that 
every  person  who  receives  a  religious  training  is 
and  must  be  a  pious  man.  A  religious  education  is, 
indeed,  and  beyond  all  dispute,  a  condition  for  the 
growth  of  the  divine,  supernatural  power  and  germ 
infused  into  the  soul  by  the  Creator  before  such  educa- 
tion is  given;  just  as  a  secular  education  is  a  condition 
for  the  growth  of  the  natural,  or  purely  intellectual 
power  and  germ  previously  implanted  in  the  soul  by 
the  Creator.  But  a  condition  is  something  numerically 
and  essentially  distinct  from  a  cause, 

it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  cause  and 
condition.  Cause  is  a  principle  which  by  its  own  real 
operation  produces  the  existence  of  another  thing. 
Condition  is  that  without  which  the  cause  cannot  act ; 
in  itself  it  has  no  causality.  An  illustration  :  Some 
years  ago  a  traveler  reported  the  discovery  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  supposed  to  be  of  great  age. 
Within  the  swathes  was  found  a  grain  of  wheat.  Why 
did  not  this  grain  multiply  ?  It  had  in  itself  the  cause 
of  its  own  peculiar  life,  but  did  not  germinate.  When 
planted,  it  grew  into  many  grains.  Why?  Because 
around  it  was  now  gathered  what  was  necessary  to 
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excite  the  cause  to  act,  namely:  the  conditions  of 
light,  heat,  moisture,  etc.  Behold  the  difference  be- 
tween cause  and  condition. 

The  compulsionist  now  shakes  hands  with  me,  and 
says,  "  I  will  take  you  up  on  what  you  now  grant, 
namely,  that  education  and  ignorance  are  respectively 
conditions  of  virtue  and  vice ;  and  you  must  coope- 
rate with  me  in  inducing  our  Legislature  to  legislate 
one  of  them  out  (t/*  existence  and  the  other  into  exist- 
ence." I  would  seriously  consider  the  expediency  of 
such  legislation,  provided  that  in  so  doing  our  law- 
makers did  not  in  a  single  jot  or  tittle  trespass  on  free- 
dom of  conscience  or  any  other  natural  right.  Let 
me  illustrate.  The  conditions  on  which  a  grain  of 
com  will  grow,  are  nourishment  from  the  earth  and 
the  surrounding  elements.  Suppose  that  the  farmer, 
before  he  plants  the  grain,  kills  the  causative  force  by 
dipping  it  into  some  solution,  of  what  avail  would  be 
these  conditions  ?  Or,  suppose  that  an  arborist,  unwill- 
ing to  await  the  action  of  the  natural  conditions  which 
the  Creator  has  thrown  around  his  favorite  tree,  ap- 
plies a  manure  that  kills  the  tree-life,  what  would 
yon  think  of  his  wisdom?  This  arborist,  that 
farmer,  is  the  Legislature  which,  in  trying  to  do 
away  with  ignorance  and  promote  education,  passes 
enactments  such  as  kill  the  man,  that  is,  enslave  his 
free  will,  rob  him  of  conscience,  strip  him  of  personal 
and  parental  rights,  make  a  mockery  and  a  scorn  of 
his  religious  convictions — in  short,  reduce  him  to  a 
slavery  of  the  soul  infinitely-more  galling  than  the 
slavery  of  the  body.       *  N 

From  the  remarks  thus  far  made,  I  conclude  that 
compulsion ists  are  guilty  of  begging  the  question ;  in 
other  words,  they  suppose  as  proved  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  namely,  that  ignorance  is  the  necessary  cause 
of  vice,  and  education  the  necessary  cause  of  virtue. 
Their  major  premises  are  unproved  and  improvable 
hypotheses. 

It  is  strange  that  compulsionists  seem  never  to  have 
asked  themselves  the  question  whether  crime  and 
pauperism  may  not  be  traced  to  causes  more  influential 
than  the  one  they  assign.  It  may  be  that  a  large 
number  of  political  economists  find  such  causes  in  the 
disproportion  that  often  obtains  between  capital  and 
labor,  in  the  grinding  exactions  of  soulless  corpora- 
tions, in  the  oppressions  of  bad  governments,  in  the 
disappointments  of  the  hardy  workman  who  has  hon- 
estly inherited  poverty,  but  whose  untiring,  yet  un- 
availing, labor  fails  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  and 
whose  earnest  appeals  fall  unheard  on  the  ears  of  the 
Shylock  who  coins  gold  out  of  the  blood  of  his  victims. 

STATISTICS    CONSIDERED. 

I  said  that  compulsionists  try  to  fortify  their  position 
by  statistics,  and  lay  g^eat  stress  on  the  law  of  uni- 
formity. Touching  this  point,  I  submit  these  remarks. 

I.  They  make  a  Wrong  Use  and  Application  of 
Statistics. — From  the  researches  of  Quetelet,  the 
famous  Belgian  astronomer  and  statistician,  we  learn 
that  the  sum  total  of  marriages  in  a  single  country  is 
nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year.  Thus,  in  his  own 
land,  there  were  marriages  for  the  respective  years  : 
29,326;  29,210;  25,670;  24,145;  28,656;  31,788; 
33.762;  33.169;  31,251;  30,636.  During  the  same 
years  a  similar  regularity  existed  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages between  men  of  Airty  and  under  with  women  of 
thirty  and  under ;  so  also  a  terrible  uniformity  in  the 
class  of  violent  deaths.  Thus,  in  England  in  1870 
the  total  number  of  these  deaths  was  10,593 ;  in  1869, 
16497;  in  'S68,  16,968;  in  1867,  16,866;  in  1866, 
16,915;  1865,  17,374;  in  1864,  17,018. 


What  inference  did  Quetelet  and  his  school  deduce 
from  this  uniformity?  The  utterly  untenable  one 
'*  that  the  volition  of  man  is  not  free,  and  that  the 
criminal  act  is  a  necessary  development  of  the  law  of 
nature." 

These  moral  statisticians  perpetrate  the  very  same 
fallacy  of  which  our  compulsory  statisticians  are  guilty. 
Both  place  great  stress  on  the  law  of  uniformity,  but 
both  fail  to  establish  the  necessary  nexus  between 
cause  and  effect,  and  both  assign  as  cause  what  is  a 
sign  only,  or  indication  of  some  cause  back  of  their 
statements.  In  both  cases,  too,  the  regularity  which 
they  accent  so  forcibly  can  be  explained  in  a  clearer 
and  more  satisfactory  manner. 

From  the  religious  statistics  of  the  city  of  New 
York  we  learn  that  out  of  a  population  of  about  one 
million  nearly  500,000  attend  no  place  of  religious 
worship.  If,  now,  a  man  affirmed  that  this  was  wholly 
and  solely  the  result  of  the  educational  system  of  that 
city,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  inconsequent  conclusion 
and  of  assigning  as  cause  what  is  a  mere  sign  of  a 
fact  that  admits  of  a  more  satisfactory  explanation. 
Prom  the  statistics  of  1867,  we  learn  that  out  of  a 
population  of  about  40,000,000  in  the  United  States, 
there  were  only  about  thirteen  millions  of  church 
members.  If,  now,  a  man  tried  to  make  believe  that 
this  demonstrated  that  we  were  no  longer  a  Christian 
nation  and  Christianity  a  failure,  he  would  be  guilty 
of  confounding  sign  with  cause. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  statistics,  if  not  properly 
handled  or  manipulated  merely  to  make  out  a  case, 
instead  of  directing  us  toward  the  the  truth,  will  land 
us  in  the  most  deplorable  error. 

2.  Statistics  are  not  an  Infallible  Test  of  the 
propositions  that  knowledge  is  the  first  cause  of  virtue 
and  that  ignorance  is  the  first  cause  of  vice ;  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  every 
one  hundred  poor  ignorant  persons  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  policemen  and  are  punished,  while  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  your  men  of  wealth  and  influence  either 
evade  justice  or  often  escape  only  with  a  slight  pun- 
ishment as  a  blind  for  the  public  eye.  The  poor 
fellow  whom  necessity  drove  to  the  stealing  of  a  dried 
herring  is  cuflied  and  cast  into  his  darksome  cell. 
The  supercilious  nabob  on  whom  the  long  suppressed 
cry  of  justice  at  last  compels  the  authorities  to  lay 
hands,  to  his  lordship  captain  police  takes  ofl'his  hat; 
says,  "  By  your  leave,"  and  extends  him  the  civilities 
of  the  prison.  Moreover,  the  illiterate  criminal  vio- 
lates the  law  in  the  light  of  day,  whilst  your  slippery, 
well-fed,  highly-schooled,  intellectual  villain  shrouds 
his  crimes  in  darkness  and  buries  them  in  silence. 
The  forger  runs  on  in  his  career  for  ten,  twenty  or 
more  years  before  the  key  of  the  penitentiary  is  turned 
on  his  back.  The  adulterer  plies  his  nefarious  trade 
for  a  score  of  years  before  the  Nemesis  of  outraged 
purity  puts  a  bullet  through  his  heart.  The  "  Christian 
statesman"  defiles  with  his  presence  and  prayers 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations ;  presides  at  tract 
societies  ;  marshals  in  terrible  array  "  praying  bands 
of  women,"  and  all  this  for  years  before  some  Credit 
Mobilier  or  Indian  agency  investigation  shall  have 
ironed  out  the  scaly  folds  of  his  hypocrisy  and  vil- 
lainy. The  names  of  such  gentlemen  do  not  swell 
the  list  of  criminals  in  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries ; 
they  are  wrapped  up  in  the  role  of  secrecy;  they 
know  all  about  addition,  subtraction,  division — and 
silence.  So  it  happens  that  such  characters  perpetrate 
their  crimes,  unwhipped  of  justice,  a  hundred  times 
over,  before  they  are  catalogued  in  the  calendar  of 
crime,  while  the  poor,  ignorant  man,  on  the  first 
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attempt  at  overt  vice,  will  have  visited  on  his  head  the 
thunders  of  a  broken  law. 

As  such  persons  are  well  versed  in  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  geography,  history,  grammar,  it  were  well  for 
the  "  public  good"  if  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to 
coerce  the  educated  rogues  of  the  country  to  go  to 
church  every  Sunday  that  they  might  learn  something 
about  the  A  B  C  of  common  decency  and  morality; 
or,  at  least,  to  some  school  to  learn  the  lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  Apostles*  Creed. 

3.  Nor  are  Statistics  so  overwhelmingly  on  the 
side  of  Compulsionists  as  they  would  have  us  believe, 

(a)  Western  Penitentiary,  Pa.  From  the  annual 
report  of  the  inspectors  for  r873,  we  learn  that  at  the 
close  of  that  year  there  were  in  it  443  convicts.  Of 
these  (when  admitted)  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
61,  or  nearly  14  per  cent.  Of  these  (when  admitted) 
could  read  only,  72,  or  nearly  16  per  cent.  Of  these 
(when  admitted)  read  and  write  (good  school  learning,) 
310,  or  nearly  70  per  cent.  Of  the  whole  nnmber, 
therefore,  382  who  could  read,  310  who  could  read 
and  write,  but  61  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

(b)  From  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities for  1870,  page  13,  we  learn  that  of  the  whole 
number  1500  admitted  from  January  i,  i860,  to 
December  31,  1869,  there  were:  Illiterates,  220; 
read  only,  248;  read  and  write,  1032.  Out  of  1500, 
could  read  and  write,  1280. 

{c)  House  of  Refuge  for  Western  Pennsylvania. 
From  the  same  report,  page  66,  we  learn  that  of  the 
whole  number  1213  committed  for  the  last  ten  years, 
there  were  436  who  could  not  read  or  write,  428  who 
could  read  only,  349  who  could  read  and  write;  thus, 
777  who  could  read  and  write. 

(d)  House  of  Refuge  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
From  tKe  same  report,  page  51,  we  learn  that  of  the 
3976  white  children  committed  during  the  last  ten 
years,  there  were  963  illiterate,  344  could  read  only, 
1,881  could  read  and  write;  thus,  2325  who  could 
read  and  write. 

(e)  Pennsylvania  State  Penitentiary.  From  the 
forty-first  annual  report  we  learn  that  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution  in  1829,  there  were  in  it  6537 
convicts.  Of  this  whole  number  neither  read  nor 
write,  1302;  read  only,  1084 »  J^^^d  and  write,  4151 ; 
could  read  and  write  5235. 

If  now,  from  these  statistics,  mistaking  a  sign  of 
something  for  its  cause,  and  ignoring  real  causes  back 
of  them,  we  should  infer  that  education  is  the  mother 
of  vice  and  ignorance  of  virtue,  and  that  the  common 
schools  are  hot-beds  of  crime,  would  we  not  be  guilty 
of  the  same  fallacies  which,  as  we  have  seen,  compul- 
sionists fairly  incur. 

From  a  comparison  of  statistics,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that,  at  the  very  least,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  educated  persons,  there  are  as  many  criminals 
as  of  the  whole  number  of  uneducated  peisons;  and 
that  the  former  commit  greater,  more  heinous  and 
more  damning  crimes  than  the  latter. 

4.  Statistics  Tested  by  Witnesses. — It  would  be 
tedious  to  our  readers  to  enumerate  the  many  eminent 
men  who,  though  differing  in  creed,  education,  and 
pursuits,  yet  do  all  bear  concurrent  testimony  to  the 
truth  that  a  merely  intellectual  culture  does  not  neces- 
sarily beget  such  virtues  as  the  State  needs  for  the 
perpetuation  of  its  liberties.  Of  these  witnesses  we 
cite  one  only.  From  an  article  by  E.  O.  Haven,D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  on  **  Some  Thoughts  on  Education  and 
Crime"  in  the  New  England  Journal 0/ Education , 
Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1877,  we  extract  what 
follows : — 


"  The  fact  is,  intellectual  learning  enlarges  a  man, 
but  does  not  change  his  character.  It  produces  a 
quantitative  not  a  qualitative  effect.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily fit  men  and  women  to  be  better  parents  or  better 
neighbors.  A  bad,  ignorant  voter  is  no  more  dangerous 
than  a  bad  voter  who  can  read  and  write,  and  parse  any 
word  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  three 
R's  have  no  talismanic  powers.  He  is  a  poor  ob- 
server who  does  not  see  that  intellectual  strength,  and 
agility,  and  culture  are  one  thing,  and  a  genuine 
morality  quite  another  thing ;  and  they  are  often  dis- 
sociated ;  and  the  former  does  not  produce  the  latter 
— though  oftener  the  latter  does  stimulate  the  for- 
mer 1"  , 

5.  A  Few  Statistical  Comparisons, — I  am  sorry  that 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  as  fully  as  I  would 
like  into  a  comparison  of  the  countries  in  which  com- 
pulsion obtains  with  those  in  which  it  does  not  obtain. 
Such  comparison  tends  to  confirm  the  truth  that  "  mere 
cognition  does  not  affect  conduct,  and  that  teaching  a 
knave  or  a  fool  to  read  and  write,  won't  make  him 
less  of  either  one  or  the  other."  It  shows  that,  while 
compulsion  swells  the  list  of  attendance  in  the  former 
countries,  there  is  also  found  in  them  a  great  increase 
of  criminals ;  and  that,  while  non- compulsion  and  a 
greater  number  of  illiterates,  keep  company  in  the 
latter  countries,  there  is  in  these  a  far  less  amount  of 
pauperism  and  crime.  I  need  not  say  that,  during 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  compulsion  has  done  its 
work  in  the  six  New  England  States,  namely,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  New  Hamjishire,  Vermont,  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island ;  and  that,  during  the  same 
time,  it  found  no  place  in  the  following  six  States, 
namely,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Now,  let  us  consult  the  eighth  United  States  decen- 
nial census,  taken  in  i860,  and  see  what  was  the  show- 
ing of  these  two  sets  of  States.  "  We  find  that  at  this 
date — 1860 — Massachusetts  and  her  five  sisters  had 
2,665,945  native  born  white  inhabitants,  and  out 
of  these  only  8,543  adults  could  not  read  nor  write, 
while  Virginia  with  her  five  sisters,  numbered  3,181,- 
966  native  born  whites,  of  whom  262,802  adults  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  So  that,  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States,  the  proportion  of  illiterate  native  whites 
was  only  one  to  every  312,  while  Virginia  and  her 
five  sisters  counted  one  illiterate  to  every  12.  But 
mark  you  !  how  stand  the  criminal  lists  ?  Massachu- 
setts and  her  five  sisters,  out  of  her  native  white  pop- 
ulation of  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions, 
had  on  the  first  of  June,  i860,  just  2,549  criminals  in 
prison,  while  Virginia  and  her  five  comparatively  un- 
lettered companions,  with  a  native  white  population 
of  over  three  millions,  had  but  477  in  prison.  That 
is  to  say,  those  educated  under  New  England  system 
of  compulsion  had  one  native  bom  white  criminal  to 
every  1,084  native  white  inhabitants,  while  those  with- 
out compulsion  had  but  one  prisoner  to  every  6,670, 
being  a  disproportion,  according  to  the  whole  number 
of  native  whites,  of  more  than  six  criminals  in  New 
England  to  one  in  the  other  community.  Of  the  na- 
tives educated  under  New  England  compulsion  there 
was  one  pauper  to  every  178,  while  those  who  had 
managed  to  live  without  that  luxury  had  but  one 
pauper  to  every  345. 

"  Of  those  who  in  one  year  had  died  by  suicide, 
New  England  had  one  to  every  13,285  of  the  entire 
population,  while  Virginia  and  her  five  sisters  had  but 
one  suicide  to  every  56,584." 

As  Massachusetts  claims  the  honor  of  being  the 
founder  of  the  compulsory  system  in  New  England, 
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let  us  institute  a  brief  but  striking  comparison  between 
that  State  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Deducting  in  both  the  foreign  population,  I  gather 
from  this  same  census  the  following  statistics:  In 
i860,  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  2,476,052; 
of  Massachusetts,  971,571.  The  former,  within  that 
year,  supported  7658  native  paupers;  the  latter, 
18,010  native  paupers.  Pennsylvania  had,  on  June 
I,  i860,  4495  native  paupers ;  Massachusetts,  5206. 
The  former  had  native  criminals  convicted  within  that 
year,  2516;  the  latter,  4440.  Pennsylvania  had  in 
prison,  on  June  I,  i860,  756:  Massachusetts,  1495. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  I  do  not  think  that  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  are  as  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  And,  when 
our  New  England  friends,  and  even  our  Pennsylvania 
friends  who  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  persuasive 
spirit  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Keystone  State,  wish 
to  feed  us  on  the  honey  of  compulsion,  I  say  to  them 
in  the  language  of  Virgil, 

Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 

I  am  now  ready  to  present  what  may  be  called  the 
positive  argument  against  Compulsory  Education  by 
the  State.  Before  doing  so,  however,  allow  me  to  make 
a  single  remark.  Even  if  there  be  granted  the  statis- 
tics which  compulsionists  allege  as  an  offset  to  those 
I  have  cited,  theirs  would  at  best  neutralize  mine, 
while  on  our  side  would  remain  untouched  the  argu- 
ment from  first  principles,  and  from  their  failure  to 
weave  the  nexus  between  necessary  cause  and  effect. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  wilderness  of  statistics,  and 
roam  over  the  broad,  green  fields  of 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 

I.  The  compulsory  principle,  as  proposed,  is 
based  on  the  Pagan  theory  of  government  touching 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society. 

So  far  from  recognizing  those  natural  rights  which 
are  the  glory  of  modem  civilization,  ancient  statesmen 
and  philosophers  trod  them  under  foot,  and  erected 
their  social  Colossus  on  the  ruins  of  personal  liberty. 
They  allowed  no  room  for  the  free  action  either  of  the 
individual  or  of  society.  To  so  ridiculous  an  extent 
was  interference  in  personal  privileges  carried  that 
Aristotle  recommended  the  lawgiver  to  prescribe  the 
food  of  women  and  the  exercise  they  should  take 
every  day.  Even  the  tears  of  children  did  not  escape 
this  inquisitorial  severity,  as  we  read  in  the  works  of 
this  same  heathen  sage :  "  Those,"  says  he,  "  who, 
bjr  means  of  laws,  forbid  children  to  cry,  are  wrong ; 
cries  and  tears  serve  as  exercise  for  them,  and  assist 
them  in  growing."  Bachelors,  whether  old  or  young, 
fell  under  the  lynx-eyed  scrutiny  of  Lycurgus,  who 
forced  each  of  them  to  marry  some  fair,  robust 
Spartan  maiden,  and  every  single  woman  to  wed  some 
horrid,  grizzly  warrior. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  modem  compulsion- 
ists would  sanction,  just  at  this  time,  such  proceedings; 
but  I  do  say  that  their  principle  is  one  and  the  same 
principle  which  I  have  described  as  underlying 
ancient  legislation,  and  that,  under  favoring  circum- 
stances, just  as  certainly  as  the  germ  in  the  acorn 
grows  into  an  oak,  so  certainly  would  this  principle 
give  rise  to  a  similar  interference  in  the  rights  of  men 
and  families. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  leam  from  a  work 
on  "Industrial  and  Technical  Education,"  by  Dr. 
John  Mill,  of  London,  that  he  wishes  the  girls  "  in 
elementary  schools  to  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and 
write,  but  also  to  perform  the  duties  of  mothers. 
Aud,  for  this  purpose,  a  public  nursery  is  to  be 


attached  to  each  elementary  school,  where  mothers 
may  leave  their  babies  for  the  pupils  to  practice  tech- 
nically upon." 

2.  I  do  not  wish  to  turn  back  the  hand  on  the 
dial-plate  of  civiliiation  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ot  more,  and  seek  my  model  in  the  gloom  of  ?.ntiquity, 
but  prefer  to  stand  beneath  the  sun  of  modern  culture, 
and  seek  my  model  in  the  period  when  the  Author  of 
nature,  by  a  new  Revelation,  rescued  natural  rights 
from  the  bondage  in  which  they  were  held  ;  exempli- 
fied them  in  his  own  life,  and  forbade  their  violation 
by  express  command  and  penalty.  Among  these  are 
freedom  of  donscience,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  These  are  called  natural  rights,  because 
they  are  held  i«,  by  and  under  the  law  of  nature, 
"They  are  not  derived  from  the  State;  are  inde- 
pendent of  it;  antedate  it;  and  every  law  of  the  State 
that  violates  them  violates  natural  justice — is  no  law, 
but  tyranny  and  despotism.  They  are  prior  to  civil 
society,  and  above  it.  The  State,  however  constituted, 
whether  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy, 
is  bound  to  reco^ize  and  obey  them.  They  deny  the 
absolutism  of  the  State ;  define  its  sphere ;  restrict  its 
power,  and  prescribe  its  duty.  They  are  the  mortal 
foe  of  Csesarism,  and  say  to  it,  "Thus  far,  and  no 
farther."  They  are  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  of 
every  good  government;  in  their  absence  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
anarchy  on  the  other. 

The  American  idea  of  government  is,  that  its  chief 
end  is  to  defend  and  vindicate  these  sacred  rights.  It 
matters  not  how  low,  how  high  a  man  may  be — Pres- 
ident, Governor,  Senator,  hod-carrier,  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic, Mohammedan,  or  any  other  heathen — the  Amer- 
ican system  prohibits  any  and  every  violation  t)f  his 
inalienable  rights..  "As  in  the  Polish  Diet  no  meas- 
ure could  be  consummated  if  there  were  but  one  mem- 
ber whose  conscience  it  impinged,  so,  in  this  land  of 
liberty,  but  on  a  wider  scale,  and  in  a  more  perfect 
way,  no  measure  of  legislation  can  be  forced  on  any 
citizen  whose  conscience  will  not  permit  him  to  acqui- 
esce in  it." 

When  I  speak  of  conscience,  I  do  not  -mean  that 
perverted  judgment  which  impelled  Nobeling  to  fire 
the  assassin's  gun  at  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
helm,  or  Booth  to  compass  the  murder  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  or  a  mob  to  shoot  down  an  Archbishop  on 
the  walls  of  Paris ;  nor  which  now  urges  on  men  to 
burn  down  workshops,  to  tear  up  railroads,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  property  of  capitalists,  under  the  vain  imag- 
ination that  they  will  by  so  doing  fill  their  mouths 
with  bread  and  line  their  pockets  with  greenbacks, 
but  a  judgment  which,  informed  by  the  Divine  law, 
discerns  the  right  and  dares  to  maintain  it. 

If,  then,  an  individual,  after  serious  reflection  and 
the  use  of  every  available  means  of  arriving  at  a  cor- 
rect decision,  concludes  that  obedience  to  any  civil 
law  violates  liberty  of  conscience,  he  cannot  justly  be 
forced  by  the  State  to  do  what  involves  the  overthrow 
of  his  ]>ersonal  convictions.  These  convictions  must, 
of  course  stand  the  test  of  the  First  Principles,  and 
not  run  counter  to  the  universally  admitted  axioms  of 
morality  and  common  sense. 

No  amount  of  supposed  utility  will  justify  the  State 
in  the  use  of  compulsion  against  any  man  or  any  body 
of  men  whose  conscientious  convictions,  if  they 
spring  from  natural  justice  and  rest  on  religious  ax- 
ioms, will  not  allow  them  to  comply  with  what  the 
civil  authority  proposes.  The  rule  and  measure  of 
duty  is  not  utility,  nor  experience,  nor  the  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  nor  the  convenience  of  the 
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State,  nor  what  is  taken  to  be  the  fitness  of  things. 
These  last  are  not  the  standard  of  Right, — ^but  the 
flight  is  Iheir  measure  and  rule. 

3.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsion,  because  in  spirit 
and  principle,  it  invades  and  violates  the  rights  of  the 
Family. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  the  legislation  which  dis- 
regards the  rights  of  persons  will  disregard  the  rights 
of  the  family.  The  theory  on  which  the  compulsory 
principle  rests,  is  that  the  State  owns  the  child,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rights  of  parents,  and  has  power  not 
only  to  determine  what  education  shall  or  shall  not 
be  given  to  the  child,  and  who  shall  give  it,  but  also 
to  force  parents  and  guardians  to  subscribe  its  behests. 
If  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  supposed  public  good, 
natural  rights  form  an  obstacle,  why,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them,  they  must  go  by  the  board.  Private 
conscience  is  part  of  the  public  property,  and  the 
State  can  do  with  it  what  it  pleases.  It  is  like  a  piece 
of  plain  coin, — the  State  can  stamp  it  as  it  sees  fit. 
The  family  is  made  up  of  individuals,  who  have  no 
rights  of  their  own,  and  holds  solely  and  wholly  from 
civil  society. 

The  State,  thus  constituted,  says  to  the  citizen, 
"  Your  conscience  to  the  Devil,  if  it  stand  in  the  way 
of  what  I  propose  for  the  public  good.  Your  chil- 
dren are  my  property;  the  notion  that  God  or  nature 
has  ^wen  you  authority  over  them  is  an  effete  super- 
stition. Be  wise  in  the  assurance  that  the  good  of 
society  is  your  only  conscience,  your  only  liberty, 
your  only  religion.  How  happy  you  and  your  chil- 
dren will  be  in  the  embrace  of  my  paternal  govern- 
ment !  It  will  take  care  of  you  and  your  families ;  it 
will  prescribe  what  you  shall  or  shall  not  study; 
where  you  shall  or  shall  not  go  to  school ;  and,  with 
sweet  legislative  constraint,  and  gentle  taxation,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemanly  police,  guide 
you  to  the  Paradise  of  social  delighis.  It  will  order 
what  to  eat,  what  to  drink,  what  to  wear,  what  trade 
to  learn,  what  crops  to  sow,  when  to  go  to  bed,  when 
to  get  up,  when  to  marry,  with  whom  to  trade;  it  will 
buy  medicine  for  you  in  sickness,  provide  a  poorhouse 
in  which  to  die,  and,  in  your  last  moments,  hand  you 
over  to  the  region  of  the  'Unknowable,*  out  of 
which  you  originally  came." 

I  belong  to  the  old-fashioned  school  of  American 
politicians  and  thinkers  who  believe  **that  the  child 
belongs,  first  of  all,  to  God,  as  its  Creator:  secondly, 
to  the  parents,  as  being  second  causes  of  the  child ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  the  State,  as  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  family  and  society,  but 
to  the  State  only  in  the  way  of  subordination  to 
parental  and  divine  rights." 

The  natural  law  bestows  the  care,  the  custody  and 
possession  of  the  child  on  the  parents.  The  father 
and  mother  are  as  gods  to  their  children ;  the  former 
is  the  head,  the  latter  the  helpmate,  the  children 
being  in  subjection  to  them,  for  whose  education 
they,  and  they  alone,  are  responsible.  The  civil 
authority  has  neither  human  nor  divine  warrant  to 
disturb  this  arrangement.  It  has  no  right,  therefore, 
to  coerce  conscience;  or  to  dictate  how,  when  and 
where  the  child  shall  be  educated. 

In  the  Christian  civilization  children  belong  to 
parents ;  and  marriage  was  instituted  that  they  should 
be  not  only  procreated,  but  also  educated  by  them. 
If  parents  have  not  the  sole  right  to  control  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
State  has,  and  the  right  also  to  force  them  to  schools 
in  which  they  shall  be  trained  in  a  prescribed  course 
of  study,  it  follows  that  the  State  has  power  to  order  a 


religious  as  well  as  a  secular  code  of  instruction,  and 
force  it  on  unwilling  parents.  If,  for  the  supposed. , 
good  of  society,  the  State  has  a  right  to  force  you  to 
send  your  children  to  school,  for  the  very  same  reason 
it  has  a  right  to  force  you  and  your  children  to  some 
church,  or  to  a  church  by  law  established.  If  the 
State  has  a  right  to  force  you  to  send  your  children  to 
a  school  in  which  they  shall  study  what  it  prescribes, 
it  follows  that  it  can  force  them  to  study  what  things 
soever  it  may  order.  If  children  be  the  property  of 
the  State,  irrespective  of  parental  and  divine  rights,  it 
follows  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  send  its  inspect- 
ors into  schools  of  every  class  and  creed,  to  forbid  in- 
struction in  branches  selected  by  parents,  and  to  order 
such  books  as  its  authority  may  dictate.  It  were  no 
matter  whether  in  these  books  were  inculcated  relig- 
ion or  irreligion,  Creationism  or  Darwinism,  Heathen- 
ism or  Christianity, — such  would  be  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  State,  and  the  State,  on  this  supposition,  is  the 
father  and  the  mother  of  us  all. 

I  repeat  the  fundamental  truth,  and  it  is  one  which 
cannot  be  too  loudly  intoned.  Children,  under  God, 
belong  to  parents  directly  and  primarily;  they  are  not 
the  property  of  the  State  except  in  the  way  of  subor- 
dination  to  the  rights  just  alluded  to,  and  under  their 
control. 

4.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsion,  because  the  State 
has  no  right  to  force  education  on  parents  and  chil- 
dren by  law  and  penalty,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
persons  and  families. 

"  Most  unquestionably,  the  State  may  found  and 
endow  schools,  academies,  colleges,  universities;  may 
pay  salaries  of  teachers,  and  provide  revenues  for  the 
proper  support  of  institutions  of  learning.  This  is 
true  on  the  one  hand ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  on  the 
oiher,  that  if  the  manner  in  which  it  does  this,  or  if 
its  interference  in  the  code  and  discipline  of  these  in- 
stitutions be  so  peculiar  as  clearly  to  incur  the  charge 
of  violating  conscience  and  other  rights  of  man — in 
such  event,  the  State  would  go  beyond  its  legitimate 
sphere,  and  trespass  on  personal  liberty ;  much  less,  in 
such  case,  could  it  claim  the  right  of  forcing  citizens 
who  should  object  on  the  score  of  conscience  to 
succumb  to  its  demands."  But,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  compulsion,  as  now  proposed,  implies,  and 
must  necessarily  occasion,  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  there  should  ensue  the 
beneficial  results  which  compulsionists  so  confidently 
anticipate,  yet,  as  the  end  never  justifies  the  means,  it 
is  not  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

In  considering  this  subject,  I  have  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  find  out  from  what  authority  the  State  could 
derive  the  right  of  compulsory  education.  From  the 
natural  law?  But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  confers  the 
right  of  education  on  parents.  Besides,  the  State, 
being  an  artificial  organization,  has  not,  and  cannot 
have,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  any  natural  law. 
Moreover  the  chief  object  of  the  State  is  to  protect, 
preserve  and  vindicate  natural  rights  against  every 
attempt  to  violate  them. 

From  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land  ?  I  do  not  know  when 
the  people  uttered  their  voice  on  this  point,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we 
read  that,  among  the  rights  of  man,  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and  in  the  new  Consti- 
tution of  Pennsylvania,  when  mention  is  made  of  the 
Common  Schools,  it  is  said,  "in  which  children  may 
[not  must\  attend  school."  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  popular  majorities  may  become  as  arbitrary  and 
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despotic  as  any  autocrat  that  ever  wielded  the  sceptre 
of  authority. 

From  God  ?  If  there  lives  the  ixjan  who  can  prove 
sach  a  propositson,  he  will  have  done  what  no  mortal 
has  yet  done,  and  will  deserve  to  be  named  the  Solon 
of  our  age. 

5.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsion,  because  it  under- 
mines the  American  system  of  government,  and  is  at 
war  ¥rith  the  spirit  of  American  culture. 

The  American  system  is  a  federative  one;  its 
factors  are  the  State  governments,  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  relation  that  holds  them,  not  in  a  lifeless 
unity,  but  in  a  free,  undivided  union.  As  individuals 
and  families  existed  before  civil  society,  so  did  the 
States  before  the  general  government.  As  the  former 
derived  certain  inalienable  rights  immediately  from 
the  Author  of  nature,  so  did  the  latter  derive  their 
powers  immediately  from  the  people  in  convention 
assembled  or  in  their  organized  capacity.  As  the 
States  derive  their  powers  from  persons  and  families 
who,  in  their  collective  capacity,  delegated  them  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  life,  so  does  the  general  govern- 
ment derive  its  powers  from  the  States  or  people 
organized  as  States.  When  the  individuals  and  fami- 
lies, in  order  to  form  society,  placed  themselves  under 
restrictions  and  yielded  privileges  over  which  they 
had  control,  they  reserved  a  certain  political  liberty 
which  no  civil  authority  dare  encroach  upon,  and  did 
not  give  up  or  hand  over  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man — ^freedom  of  conscience,  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  So,  too,  when,  in  order  to 
form  a  general  government,  the  States  entered  into 
the  federative  pact  by  consenting  that  it  should  be 
invested  with  specified  powers  for  the  public  good, 
they  reserved  a  certain  liberty  into  which  the  general 
government  cannot  intrude  except  by  violating  the 
original  covenant.  Just  as  the  State,  in  its  legislation 
on  any  subject,  cannot  override  conscience  and  other 
natural  rights,  so  Congress,  in  its  legislation,  cannot 
override  the  conscience  and  reserved  rights  of  the 
States. 

When  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  attempted 
to  enlarge  the  department  of  education,  in  Washing- 
ton, into  a  **  national  system  of  education/*  it  was  at 
once  objected  that  there  is  not  a  line  or  word  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  authorizes 
Congress  to  take  education  in  the  States  under  its 
charge,  and  that  this  belonged  to  the  States  and  the 
people  of  the  States.  In  the  March  number  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  yournal,  1 87 1,  Superintendent 
Wickersham  justly  stigmatizes  the  bill  of  this  thor- 
ough-bred compulsionist  as  "just  such  a  measure  as 
the  ruler  of  the  most  despotic  nation  on  earth  might 
favor.  Russia  and  Turkey  might  safely  adopt  it  as  a 
basis  for  their  systems  of  education."  But  the  State 
has  no  more  right  to  control  the  education  of  individ- 
uals and  families,  at  the  expense  of  their  reserved 
natural  rights,  than  the  general  government  has  to 
control  education  in  the  States  at  Sie  expense  of  their 
reserved  local  and  mimicipal  rights.  As  the  general 
government  has  no  right  to  force  any  system  of  educa- 
tion on  the  States,  as  Senator  Hoar's  bill  proposed, 
so  the  States  themselves  have  no  right  to  force  any 
system  of  education  on  unwilling  parents,  as  compul- 
sionists  now  propose. 

These  things  being  so,  it  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  the  compulsory  principle  is  at  war  with  the 
spirit  of  American  culture. 

My  readers  must  h^ve  observed  that,  in  this  argu- 
ment, I  have  confined  myself  closely  to  the  principle 
of  compulsion  in  itself  considered.    Avoiding  partial 


issues,  I  have  tried  to  deal  with  fundamental  tniths, 
and  to  show  that  this  principle  subverts  the  axioms  of 
nature,  of  the  family  and  of  the  State;  whether  suc- 
cessfully or  not,  it  is  for  each  one  to  determine  for 
himself. 

We  shall  not  now  discuss  the  methods  for  the 
removal  of  the  evils  which,  compulsionists  say,  afflict 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  nor  show  how 
the  remedies  they  propose  would  but  aggravate  those 
evils;  but  rest  content  with  having  demonstrated  that 
the  principle  of  compulsion,  as  proposed  in  matters  of 
education,  is  at  war  with  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
and  with  the  rights  of  the  family,  and  undermines 
the  American  system  of  government.  We  have 
proved  that  the  central  arguments  of  compulsionists 
are  based  upon  fallacies,  and  cannot  bear  examina- 
tion ;  and  we  trust  that  the  day  will  never  come  when 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  shall  undertake  to  do 
by  coercive  enactments  what  can  be  done  only  by  the 
free,  voluntary  action  of  persons  and  families,  and  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Hilman  said  that  subordination  of 
individual  rights  was  a  condition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State.  He  did  not  understand 
that  it  was  proposed  that  the  State  should 
prescribe  the  kind  of  schools,  or  the  plan  of 
education;  but  simply  that  it  shall  say  to 
parents — "You  must  educate  your  children 
somewhere,  somehow ;  if  you  won't,  we  will " 
— and  this  is  held  to  be  an  exercise  of  its 
legitimate  functions.  The  child  belongs  first 
to  God,  then  to  the  parent,  then  to  the  State. 
God  makes  it  the  parent's  duty  to  educate  the 
child;  if  the  parent  neglects  or  refuses  to 
perform  that  duty,  the  State  proposes  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  and  remedy  the  evil.  Nobody 
holds  that  education  is  the  cause  of  virtue,  but 
only  that  it  creates  conditions  favorable 
thereto.  It  is  true  that  the  most  dangerous 
men  are  educated  scoundrels;  but  in  order 
that  this  danger  may  not  be  multiplied  by 
their  deluding  masses  of  ignorant  men,  we 
propose  to  teach  all  our  people  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes,  and  to  know  and  shun  these 
dangerous  men.  The  gentleman  falls  back 
upon  individual  rights — personal  liberty ;  but 
the  only  example  of  unrestricted  .  personal 
liberty  is  furnished  by  the  savage  state.  Civili- 
zation is  personal  liberty  limited  by  law ;  and 
restraints  must  exist  to  keep  liberty  from  de- 
generating into  license. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford,  said  we  had  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  rights  of  the  parent ;  but 
have  we  given  proper  weight  to  the  rights  of 
the  cliild  ?  He  did  not  believe  God  gave  any 
parent  the  right  to  deprive  the  child  of  the 
opportunity  for  development. 

Dr.  Hays  said  it  seemed  to  be  conceded  on 
all  hands  that  the  State  had  the  right  to  tax 
childless  property  owners  for  the  support  of 
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a  system  of  public  education.  This  can  only 
be  defended  on  the  ground  that  general 
education  ensures  benefit  or  protection  suffi- 
cient to  justify  compulsion.  The  dangerous 
classes  are  those  least  likely  to  be  educated  with- 
out State  interference;  and  the  childless 
property-owner  pays  the  tax  in  consideration 
of  the  supposed  prevention  of  probable  crime 
and  danger.  If  it  be  not  true  that  the  un- 
educated classes  furnish  the  most  criminals, 
how  do  we  justify  this  taxation?  And  grant- 
ing that  such  is  the  case,  if  after  taxing  them 
you  fail  to  give  them  protection,  by  permit- 
ting the  dangerous  classes  to  neglect  or  refuse 
the  education  offered,  you  are  still  less  justifi- 
able. We  must  choose  one  of  two  alternatives: 
either  saying  that  such  taxation  is  unrepubli- 
can,  and  abolishing  it,  or  admitting  that  to 
justify  the  tax  we  are  bound  to  give  the  pro- 
tection guaranteed  by  it.  Logically,  then,  we 
must  either  go  on  to  compulsory  education, 
or  recede  from  compulsory  taxation. 

Dr.  Brooks  said  the  line  of  argument  taken 
in  the  paper,  and  the  conclusion  reached, 
were  in  accordance  with  his  own  views.  He 
believed  the  time  would  never  come  when 
Pennsylvania  would  try  the  Utopian  experi- 
ment of  compulsory  education.  It  violates 
fundamental  rights  It  could  only  be  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  the  education  of 
every  citizen  is  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  State ;  but  the  same  claim  would  be  set 
up  by  inteUigent  men  on  behalf  of  religious 
education,  and  why  would  not  the  same  prin- 
ciple apply  ?  If  you  have  the  right  to  force 
my  children  into  a  school  and  prescribe  what 
they  shall  be  taught  there,  why  not  do  the  same 
with  church  and  Sabbath-school?  Compul- 
sion is  un-American— contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  republicanism  and  democracy. 
Education  is  a  reformatory  process,  and  no 
government  ever  successfully  carried  out  a 
reform.  Morality  and  religion  do  not  origi- 
nate in  legislation  or  legislative  bodies ;  the 
State,  like  corporations,  has  no  conscience. 
Should  the  State  assume  this  responsibility, 
parents  would  grow  careless ;  and  we  need  to 
cherish  and  develop  the  feeling  of  parental 
responsibility.  Education  under  a  compulsory 
system  would  become  a  cold,  lazy  official 
business,  devoid  of  the  enthusiasm  and  mis- 
sionary spirit  which  now  pervades  it.  We 
should  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  parents, 
and  they  will  send  their  children  to  school 
without  compulsion. 

Prof.  Parker  said  what  compulsion  is  needed 
for  is  to  reach  children  whose  parents  have  no 
conscience,  and  who  will  have  no  chance  un- 
less the  State  interferes.     The  comparisons  of 


States  by  the  paper  were  good  examples  of 
manipulated  statistics,  and  the  inferences  were 
not  fair.  In  his  own  neighborhood  children 
were  taken  from  school  as  soon  as  they  could 
earn  a  few  pennies,  and  thus  condemned  by 
their  parents  to  a  life  of  ignorance  and  con- 
sequent degradation.  How  pitiable  is  the 
condition  of  such  little  ones  !  The  power  to 
control  the  individual  in  the  interest  of  society 
is  the  foundation  of  all  government,  and 
compulsion  here  would  be  no  more  extraor- 
dinary exercise  of  that  power  than  many 
others  which  are  never  questioned. 

Prof.  Allen  said  there  might  be  some  things 
in  the  paper  which  would  receive  his  assent, 
but  he  could  not  approve  all  its  positions. 
Where  parents  will  not  or  can  not  provide 
for  their  children.  State  interference  is  needed. 
This  same  objection  to  invading  the  individ- 
ual conscience  would  protect  polygamy  in 
Utah.  The  gentleman  who  read  the  paper 
gave  us  one-sided  statistics ;  he  took  no  ac- 
count of  the  difference  between  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  in  New  England  and  the  South- 
em  States.  It  is  not  tme,  either,  that  the  six 
New  England  States  have  compulsory  educa- 
tion :  Maine  has  no  such  law,  and  that  of 
Massachusetts  is  but  a  dead  letter.  The  paper 
gives  us  a  plausible  theory  in  general  terms ; 
but  it  will  not  work  in  practice 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  of  the  N.  E,  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  said  he  came  from  "down 
East,'*  where  they  recognized  the  right  of  the 
State  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  vile  literature,  and  to 
take  from  parents  the  children  whom  they 
allow  to  grow  up  to  become  pests  in  society, 
and  say  that  for  so  many  weeks  in  each  school 
year  they  shall  be  surrounded  by  elevating  and 
ennobling  influences.  That  was  a  specimen 
of  Massachusetts  heathenism,  and  he  was 
proud  of  it,  and  sorry  that  in  some  places  the 
law  was  allowed  to  be  inoperative.  He  ad- 
mitted the  great  ability,  the  keen,  subtle  logic 
of  the  paper ;  he  had  never  heard  that  side 
better  presented ;  but  it  taught  a  dangerous 
doctrine.  No  parent  has  a  right  to  starve  or 
freeze  a  child's  mind,  any  more  than  its 
body.  The  State  has  a  right  to  make  and 
enforce  any  law  that  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society ;  and  when  the  parent  fails 
in  his  duty  to  the  child,  the  officer  of  the 
State  should  step  in,  and  place  the  child  under 
the  influence  of  instruction  whose  general 
tendency  is  to  make  him  love  what  is  fair, 
and  right,  and  true,  and  beautiful,  and  good. 
He  was  surprised  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
paper  had  passed  almost  uncliallenged  in  this 
assemblage  of  Pennsylvania  educators.     The 
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Statistics  we  have  heard  were  ably  used,  but 
it  might  be  well  to  ask  how  many  of  those 
rioters  and  other  violators  of  law  who  went 
scot-free  in  West  Virginia,  or  even  in  Penn- 
sylvania, would  have  been  arrested  and  pun- 
ished in  Massachusetts.  When  the  law  is 
enforced  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  disregarded 
at  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  pile  up  statistics 
based  on  convictions.  When  we  consider 
the  number  of  traitors  who  escaped  punish- 
ment in  those  Southern  States,  it  makes  a 
Northerner's  blood  boil  to  be  arraigned  upon 
such  a  showing  of  figures,  and  to  be  put  at  a 
disadvantage  because  we  enforce  the  law  and 
they  don't.  This  question  underlies  the  well- 
being  of  society;  and  when  one  of  the 
speakers  said  the  State  might  prescribe  what 
religion  should  be  taught,  if  he  meant  the 
religion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Golden  Rule,  then  we  hold  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  teach  it ;  but  if  he  means  sec- 
tarian dogmas,  of  course  we  are  agreed  in  op- 
posing it.  The  underlying  principles  of  all 
religion,  which  came  down  from  God,  and  are 
embodied  in  the  New  Testament,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  teach  to  every  child  ;  and  if  the  pa- 
rent fails,  the  State  should  take  up  the  neglected 
work,  and  be  a  father  to  the  worse  than  fath- 
erless, doing  the  work  prescribed  by  the  Great 
Father  Himself.  God  bless  the  State  of 
Pemisylvania,  and  give  her  people  that  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  that  shall  disseminate  to 
every  child  the  principles  that  will  work  for 
its  highest  good. 

Prof.  Ermentrout  said  he  hoped  he  should 
have  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose  in  his  use 
of  statistics ;  his  facts  had  been  mainly  com- 
piled from  the  official  census  of  the  United 
States.  He  believed  he  was  safe  in  saying  in 
answer  to  the  last  speaker,  that  justice  was 
quite  as  stringently  administered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  in  Massachusetts. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Association  assemble  at  7  o'clock  this 
evening  for  miscellaneous  business ;  the  plat- 
form meeting  to  begin  at  8  o'clock,  according 
to  published  programme. 

The  Auditing  Committee  made  the  follow- 
ing report : 

Reading,  July  25,  1878. 
7p  iht  President  of  the  State  Teacher^  Association  : 

Dear  Sit: — We,  your  committee  appointed  to  audit 
the  account  of  John  Morrow,  esq.,  Treasurer,  find 
him  indebted  to  the  Association  as  follows : 

Balance,  August  6,  1877 I213  68 

Membership  Fees,  1877 19000 

Total  Receipts I403  68 

Cr.  by  sundry  payments  for  expenses 201  70 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands |20i  98 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


SESSION  opened  at  7  p.  m.,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  for  miscellaneous  business. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  publishers  of 
The  School  Journal  were  requested  to  append 
to  the  proceedings  of  this  session  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws,  with  all  Standing  Res- 
olutions now  in  force  for  the  government  of 
this  Association. 

TICKET  AGENT. 

Dr.  Hays  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  have  au- 
thority to  appoint  some  competent  persoi\  to  take 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  railroad  facilities,  for 
the  session  of  the  Association ;  provided  that  the 
same  be  done  without  expense  to  the  treasury. 

Supt.  Baer  explained  that  due  diligence  had 
been  used  in  the  arrangements  with  the  rail- 
roads this  year,  and  all  possible  advantages 
secured ;  the  only  difficulty  having  arisen  by 
blunders  of  the  ticket  agents  at  a  few  stations. 

Prof.  Allen  said  there  had  always  been 
these  minor  difficulties,  even  when  we  had  a 
special  officer.  He  understood  the  late  ticket 
agent  had  offered  to  attend  to  this  without 
expense  to  the  body,  but  thought  he  should 
be  allowed  to  present  his  bill  and  have  it  paid. 

Dr.  Hays  objected  to  any  such  amendment. 
He  would  not  vote  to  incur  an  expense  of  un- 
known amount.  The  Executive  Committee 
had  done  this  work  as  well  this  year  as  it  had 
been  done  heretofore,  and  without  expense ; 
and  it  could  be  done  again. 

Prof.  Parker  said  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  ticket  agent  took  place  when  the  railroads 
issued  free  return  tickets,  and  involved  a  great 
deal  of  labor,  which  has  since  been  done  away 
with  by  change  of  railroad  policy. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

PAPERS  LIMITED. 

Dr.  Hays  moved  to  add  the  following  to 
the  proper  section  of  the  By-Laws : 

That  all  papers  read  at  the  sessions  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  limited  to  thirty  minutes  in  length ;  and  that 
the  President  be  required  to  enforce  this  rule. 

Supt.  Woodruff  said  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  pass  this — and  no  good.  We  had  made 
such  regulations  before,  and  never  observed 
them;  whenever  the  President  called  time, 
a  motion  to  extend  it  prevailed. 

Dr.  Hays  said  that  was  all  right  if  the  pa- 
per was  a  good  one ;  but  this  gave  us  a  chance 
to  cut  off  a  bad  one. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Executive  Committee  made  a  verbal 
report  through  its  chairman,  who  said  they 
had  done  their  best  and  their  work  was  now 
finished.     They  had  received  throughout  the 
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cordial  support  of  the  members,  and  would 
now  surrender  their  office  and  suggest  the  in- 
duction of  their  successors. 

The  report  was  accepted,  but  the  commit- 
tee was  not  discharged,  it  being  ruled  that 
they  hold  office  until  the  session  is  finally  ad- 
journed. 

Supt.  Newlin,  from  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions, reported  that  they  had  held  two  or 
th^ee  meetings,  but  found  nothing  in  the  pro- 
ceedings requiring  a  formal  declaration  by 
the  Association,  while  the  usual  expression  of 
gratitude  was  not  considered  necessary ;  and 
the  committee  had  therefore  no  resolutions 
to  offer. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to 
the  committee  for  their  efficient  services. 

OFnCERS   ELECTED. 

Supt.  Gahan  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Conducting  Election,  showing  the  officers 
elect  to  be  as  follows : 

President — B.  F.  Shaub. 

Vice  Presidents — Miss  M.  L.  Sanford,  R.  M.  Mc- 
Neal. 

Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey. 

Treasurer — John  Morrow. 

Executive  Committee — N.  C.  Schaeffer,  W.  H. 
Shelley,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Jesse  Newlin,  J.  A. 
Berndt. 

Enrolling  Committee — W.  B.  Bodenhom,  F.  A. 
Allen,  E.  O.  Lyte,  W.  W.  Woodruff,  Miss  H.  A. 
Biickman. 

Prof.  Schaeffer  called  a  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  at  once,  and  subsequently 
reported  that  they  had  elected  J.  Fletcher 
Sickel,  of  Philadelphia,  to  take  charge  of 
railroad  arrangements  for  next  year;  also  that 
all  correspondence  relative  to  the  programme 
for  next  session  should  reach  the  chairman  by 
November  ist. 

The  subject  of  Kindergarten  Work  in 
School  was  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Brooks  said  he  would  like  to  hear  some 
one  explain  how  this  work  could  be  done  in 
country  schools. 

Dr.  Hays  referred  Dr.  B.  to  the  next 
School  Journal  for  the  paper  read  this  morn- 
ing, which  covers  that  ground. 

Prof.  Allen  thought  the  introduction  of 
this  into  the  common  schools  was  imprac- 
ticable. The  children  do  not  come  in  until 
six  years  old,  and  could  only  have  one  year 
at  most  for  this,  while  their  school  time  is 
short  at  best.  In  large  towns,  or  orphan 
schools  and  homes,  where  there  are  large  num- 
bers  of  small  children,  it  is  practicable ;  but 
not  in  the  country. 

Supt.  Woodruff  said  there  had  been  some 
things  brought  out  here  that  were  worth  re- 


membering. We  are  told  that  the  Kinder- 
garten will  save  one  year,  the  Spelling  Reform 
two  years,  and  the  Metric  System  two  more. 
This  is  five  years  saved  to  each  child,  and  in 
one  school  generation  of  8,000,000  children 
we  will  save  forty  million  years  ! 

Dr.  Brooks  was  not  sure  that  the  spontane- 
ous open  air  life  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country  was  not  better  for  the  body  and  mind 
than  the  training  system  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Dr.  Hays  said  it  was  not  recreation  to  set 
a  child  at  plays  which  excite  the  activity,  of 
the  brain.  He  believed  in  taking  the  physical 
exercise  separate  from  the  study.  He  thought 
you  might  do  too  much  in  a  given  time,  and 
was  glad  that  Supt.  Woodruff  was  not  in  the 
time-saving  business  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Perhaps  our  children  already  go  to  school  too 
soon,  instead  of  too  late.  Give  the  little 
people  time  to  play  without  thinking. 

Eight  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  exercises 
proper  were  opened  with  music  by  an  excel- 
lent orchestra. 

Hon.  Hiester  Clymer  was  then  called  upon, 
and  spoke  as  follows  upon  "The  Ekiucational 
Work." 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 


HIESTER   CLYMER. 

IN  this  presence,  mainly  composed  of  those  who  be- 
long to  that  great  army  of  trained  educators  which 
is  the  glory  of  our  Commonwealth,  no  one  may  at- 
tempt to  speak  on  educational  subjects  without  hesita- 
tion— and  how  difficult  the  task  for  a  layman,  years  of 
whose  life  have  been  passed  in  the  busy  arena  of 
politics  far  away  from  the  seclusion  and  shades  of  the 
academy !  If  he  shall  fail  to  say  anything  to  instruct, 
anything  to  improve  or  enlighten,  anything  worthy  of 
remembrance,  it  should  be  attributed  not  to  a  want  of 
appreciation  of,  and  profound  interest  in,  the  high 
duties  and  grave  responsibilities  which  are  yours,  but 
rather  to  enforced  ignorance  arising  from  lack  of  time 
and  opportunity  to  examine,  digest,  and  thoroughly 
comprehend. 

My  honored  friend,  our  County  Superintendent, 
upon  whose  invitation  I  speak,  admonished  me  in  ex- 
plicit terms  that  on  this  last  night  of  your  interesting 
session,  the  addresses  had  better  be  brief,  and  indi- 
cated that  my  subject  should  be  "  Education."  In 
order  that  I  might  best  obey  his  injunction,  I  be- 
thought  me  of  its  etymology,  for  it  is  a  term  of  such 
wide  and  general  signification,  that,  unless  restrained 
by  some  rigid  rule  of  application,  I  might  trespass  on 
your  patience. 

It  comes,  as  you  well  know,  from  the  Latin,  e-duco^ 
to  lead  forth,  to  draw  out,  to  bring  into  the  world,  and 
hence  its  most  critical  meaning  is  to  cause  to  be  drawn 
from  its  hiding  place  some  power  or  powers,  and  who 
will  gainsay  that  this  hiding-place  is  the  human  soul, 
and  that  these  powers  are  the  faculties  with  which  the 
Creator  has  endowed  it?  How  sublime  the  theme,— 
how  difficult  its  proper  elucidation  ? 

This  soul  is  one  indivisible,  living  thing,  and, 
though  one,  it  manifests  itself  in  three  distinct,  inde-^ 
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pendent  operations ;  outwardly,  it  is  the  animating 
force  of  that  complex  machine  which  we  call  body — 
inwardly,  it  is  the  sense,  the  mind,  which  reasons,  re- 
flects, perceives,  remembers,  recalls  objects  of  past 
knowledge,  clothes  these  objects  in  the  beautiful  forms 
of  imagination,  abstracts,  generalizes,  practices  analy- 
se and  synthesis,  feels  and  wills;  and  inwardly  also, 
it  is  spirit,  which  aspires  to  the  knowledge  of  divine 
tnith,  which  longs  for  immortality,  which  gazes,  with 
nnblanched  eye,  upon  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  and 
which  struggles,  with  unshaken  faith,  for  union  with 
the  Creator  of  all  things. 

Education,  then,  and  reverently  be  it  spoken,  con- 
sists in  the  drawing  out  of  the  soul  in  these  three  re- 
spects; hence,  there  is  a  physical  education,  a  purely 
intellectual  one,  and  a  religious  one.  When  a  man 
is  educated  physically,  intellectually,  and  religiously, 
in  such  manner  that  all  the  powers  of  his  soul  are 
harmoniously  trained  and  exercised,  we  may  say  that 
such  an  one  is  a  perfectly  educated  human  being. 
The  process  by  which  this  leading-forth,  this  drawing 
out,  this  bringing  into  the  world  is  to  be  accomplished, 
is  by  means  of  instruction — but  we  must  avoid  con- 
founding instruction  with  education.  This  is  a  com- 
mon and  fatal  error,  subversive  of  all  sound  reasoning 
tnd  an  abandonment  of  all  principle. 

What  light,  moisture,  air,  and  the  nourishing  ele- 
ments of  the  earth  are  to  the  plant,  that  instruction  is 
to  the  soul.  As  the  former  are  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  the  development  and  growth  of  the  plant,  so 
b  the  latter  the  requisite  and  necessary  condition  for 
the  normal  growth  of  the  soul,  and  as  the  former  do 
not  create  the  vital  force  in  the  plant,  but  merely  ex- 
cite it  to  growth  and  action,  so  the  latter  does  not  en- 
dow the  soul  with  talent  or  genius,  but  merely 
arouses,  enlivens,  and  stimulates  the  faculties  given 
it  by  the  Creator.  What  requisite  food  is  to  the  di- 
gestive organs,  that  proper  instruction  is  to  the  human 
soul.  If  the  fanner  applies  to  his  field  the  wrong 
kind  of  fertilizers,  or  does  not  give  it  proper  or  timely  til- 
lage, he  cannot  hope  to  reap  an  abundant  harvest,  so,  if 
the  instruction  be  inappropriate,  or  unseasonable,  the 
mind  of  the  child  is  stinted  and  dwarfed.  If  the  gar- 
dener applies  an  excessive  amount  of  manure  to  a 
plant,  it  sickens  and  dies,  and  if  an  instructor  crams, 
crowds,  and  beclouds  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  an 
unseasonable  and  undigested  amount  of  mere  knowl- 
edge, it  becomes  satiated  and  turns  with  loathing  from 
what  was  intended  to  develop  its  strength,  and  pro- 
mote its  growth. 

No  human  tongue  can  adequately  set  forth  the  ad- 
vantages which  an  educated  man  possesses  over  one 
whose  mind  is  still  in  the  bud.  The  educated  man 
sees,  hears,  and  appreciates  all  that  is  lovely  and 
beautiful,  all  that  is  beneficial  and  useful,  and  seeing 
and  hearing  and  truly  understanding,  adapts  and  ap- 
plies them  to  his  own  purposes  and  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tellows — ^the  uneducated  man  is  doomed  to  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  gropes  his  way  along 
the  highway  of  lile  without  the  light  of  knowledge  to 
guide,  or  the  music  of  science  and  art  to  cheer. 

One  of  the  thinkers  of  this  generation,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  has  portrayed  with  graphic  power  the  differ- 
ence between  an  educated  and  an  uneducated  man — 
he  says : 

**  An  educated  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  a  boundless  arsenal  and  magazine,  Blled  with  all 
the  weapons  and  engines  which  man's  skill  has  been 
able  to  devise  from  the  earliest  time,  and  he  works 
accordingly  with  a  strength  borrowed  from  all  past 
ages.    How  different  is  his  state  who  stands  on  the 


outside"  of  that  store-house,  and  feels  that  its  "gates 
must  be  stormed,  or  remain  forever  shut  against  him." 

How  beautiful  and  true  is  the  description,  and  yet 
how  rarely  in  any  of  the  pursuits  of  life  does  any  one 
approach  or  fill  his  conception  of  an  educated  man  ! 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  shall  attempt  to  illustrate 
more  fully  what  I  apprehend  to  be  his  meaning. 

To  be  an  educated  lawyer,  is  it  enough  barely  "  to 
have  read  law  and  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar" 
— as  is  the  stereotyped  phrase — to  be  able,  parrot -like, 
to  repeat  the  definitions  of  Blackstone  and  Kent — to 
have  read  the  prescribed  number  of  text-books — to 
have  skimmed  over  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court — to  have  gleaned  our  statutes — to  be  able  to 
prepare  forms  for  process,  and  be  proficient  in  the  art 
of  conveyancing  ?  The  ability  to  do  all  this  may  be 
acquired  by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  yet 
give  no  shadow  of  title  to  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  an  educated  lawyer.  He  who  would  justly 
claim  it,  should  have  been  carefully  trained  in  lan- 
guages and  the  arts  and  sciences :  must  have  explored 
the  sources  of  the  Civil  Law — have  mastered  the  his- 
tory and  jurisprudence  of  other  nations,  especially  of 
that  one  from  which  we  derive  our  Common  Law, 
and  from  which  so  much  of  our  statute-law  is  copied 
—  should  be  able  to  trace  familiar  principles  from  their 
earliest  origin,  through  their  varying  phases,  caused 
by  changes  m  the  habits,  necessities  and  political  con- 
ditions of  men  and  nations,  until  they  have  been  en- 
grafted on  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  should 
have  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  our  own 
history,  and  be  embued  with  the  spirit  and  teachings 
of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  oif  our  government. 
He  should  have  studied  his  profession  as  a  grand 
science,  governing  the  social  and  political  relations  of 
the  individual,  the  state,  and  the  nation,  and  be  pre- 
pared, by  his  knowledge,  to  illustrate  and  expound 
them.  It  is  only  when  he  is  thus  educated  that  he 
may  use  all  the  weapons  an4  engines  stored  in  the 
magazine  of  his  profession,  and  "  work  with  a  strength 
borrowed  from  all  past  ages."  So,  likewise,  I  might  • 
illustrate  his  idea  as  it  relates  to  the  other  learned 
professions ;  their  heights  can  never  be  scaled,  their 
chief  glories  never  be  won,  by  those  who  are  not  truly 
educated. 

But  why  shall  I  talk  to  a  body  of  professional 
teachers  of  the  necessity  of  education,  and  yet  I  must 
lay  stress  on  what  may  be  deemed  the  greatest  advant- 
age and  chief  end  of  education:  It  is  not  to  crowd 
the  mind  with  unconnected  facts, — not  to  make  a  man 
an  encyclopedia  of  undigested  and  ill-arranged 
knowledge — this  is  not  the  great  design  of  education. 
Any  system  of  instruction  which  does  not  develop  the 
soul  into  a  great  thinking  power,  is  radically  defective. 
I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  when  the  soul  first  be- 
gins to  grow,  it  should  be  tortured  with  exercises 
which  are  only  proper  at  a  later  period,  and  here  I 
wish  to  say,  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  course 
pursued  in  many  of  our  common  schools  is  unwise  and 
prejudicial  to  normal  mental  development.  Our  boys 
and  girls  are  subjected,  in  their  tenderest  years,  to 
the  torments  of  what  is  called  "  Mental  Arithmetic." 
They  are  called  upon  to  abstract  before  they  know  of 
the  Uiings  the  qualities  of  which  are  to  be  abstracted, 
and  to  generalize  before  they  have  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient range  of  facts  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build. 
Thus  it  happens,  as  I  am  informed,  that  at  examina- 
tions for  teachers,  applicants  are  found  who  recite 
glibly  problems  in  mental  arithmetic,  but  misspell 
forty  words,  or  more,  out  of  fifty,  and  know  scarcely 
anything  of  the  geography  and  history  of  their  own 
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country.  Indeed,  if  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would 
confine  children,  up,  at  least,  to  their  seventh  year,  to 
such  moral  exercises  and  simple  teachings  as  would 
tend  to  form  and  develop  in  them  the  virtues  of  obe- 
dience and  self-control,  without  which  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  see  them  grow  up  strong,  robust  characters. 

A  system  of  instruction  should  be  so  arranged,  that, 
as  the  child  verges  towards  manhood,  it  shall  acquire 
the  art  of  thinking  judiciously,  and  of  reasoning  cor- 
rectly on  the  affairs  of  practical  life.  Hasty  general- 
izations, and  narrow  views,  which  spring  from  preju- 
dice and  partisan  zeal, — these  are  the  bane  of  society. 
A  correct  thinker  is  a  conservative  man, — no  despot 
on  the  one  hand, — no  anarchist  on  the  other, — respect- 
ing the  past,  he  will  be  progressive  in  the  present,  and 
seek  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  unimpaired,  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  his  day  and  generation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  definition  of  education,  which 
we  have  given,  and  its  great  end  and  advantage,  let 
us  ask  the  question,  whether  our  common-school  sys- 
tem, as  now  constituted,  does  the  work  which  the  case 
requires  ?  If  we  look  over  the  land  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana,  we  find  it  dotted  with  common  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  seminaries,  universities.  In  the 
comparatively  narrow  belt  of  territory  lying  between 
the  Delaware  at  Easton,  and  the  Susquehanna  at 
Harrisburg,  bounded  north  and  south  by  the  Blue 
and  South  Mountains,  what  do  we  behold  ?  Lafay- 
ette College  at  Easton,  the  Lehigh  University  at 
Bethlehem,  Muhlenberg  College  at  Allentown,  the 
Keystone  Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  Palatinate 
College  at  Myerstown,  and  the  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
lege at  Annville.  It  is  covered  also,  with  common 
schools,  private  academies,  female  seminaries,  paro- 
chial schools,  business  colleges — all,  the  public  schools 
alone  excepted,  instituted  and  sustained  by  individual 
enterprise,  an  honor  and  glory  to  this  German  section 
of  Pennsylvania,  each  doing  its  own  peculiar  work 
and  all  aiming  to  unfold  the  intellectual  and  moral 
talents  of  the  young.  An  honor,  I  said,  to  this  sec- 
lion  of  the  State,  and  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  aid 
in  any  attempt  to  repress  the  personal  energies  of  our 
people,  when  they  see  fit,  in  their  own  peculiar  way, 
to  develop  their  educational  views  and  convictions. 
I  do  not  believe  in  centralizing  the  energies  of  our 
people  in  such  way  as  to  cramp  personal  effort,  or  to 
make  them  mere  dependents  on  the  patronage  of  the 
Slate  or  nation.  Indeed,  when  we  remember  that  in 
this  free  land,  whilst  all  yield  obedience  to  law,  still 
all  are  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  personal 
rights  and  religious  convictions.  I  say,  when  we 
remember  this,  we  must  see  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  our  citizens  to  a  dead  uniformity  of  thought, — 
to  what  is  sometimes  called  a  "  homogeneity"  in  edu- 
cational pursuits  and  systems.  In  this  country  we 
want  diversity  in  unity,  and  unity  in  diversity. 

Whilst  our  colleges  and  universities  are  intended  to 
meet  and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  people  for  a  lib- 
eral and  higher  education,  our  common  school  system 
is  designed  to  furnish  all  who  may  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages,  with  that  training  in  the 
elementary  branches  which  every  American  citizen 
should  possess,  and  I  repeat  the  question.  Has  it  in 
the  past — does  it  now — do  this  i  work  in  a  thorough 
and  efficient  manner  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispar- 
age the  good  our  schools  have  done,  or,  like  a  bird  of 
evil  omen,  to  foretell  the  dangers  to  which  they  may 
be  exposed. 

There  are  some  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  our 
public  school  system,  however  carefully  and  correctly 
it  may  be  outlined,  has  not  yet  reached  that  standard 


of  comparative  excellence  which  its  friends  would 
desire  to  establish.  Though  unable  to  give  statistics, 
yet  am  I  in  error  in  saying  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  15,000  and  more  teachers  in  the  common  schools 
of  our  State,  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  provis- 
ional certificate,  which  means  that  they  are  not  yet 
thoroughly  qualified  to  teach?  Of  the  many  thou- 
sands who  have  attended  our  Normal  Schools,  how 
very  few  remain  long  enough  to  graduate,  and  of 
those  who  have  gained  a  diploma  are  there  not  many 
who  use  it  only  as  a  stepping  «>tone  to  the  bar,  the 
pulpit,  the  medical  profession?  Are  there  not,  in  all 
these  professions,  those  who,  impatient  of  the  slow 
advances  of  a  thorough  course  of  preparation  in  col- 
lege, and  under  the  impression  that  a  common  school 
education  is  sufficient,  hurry  into  the  paths  of  profes- 
sional life,  and  show  by  many  unmistakable  signs 
that  their  elementary  training  was  sadly  deficient? — 
although  it  is  my  pleasure  to  know  conspicuous  ex- 
amples where  this  deficiency  has  been  atoned  for  by 
subsequent  self-education. 

If  there  be  this  want  of  efficiency  in  elementary  in- 
struction, as  many  honestly  think,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  one  cause  of  this  defect  is  to  be  found  iii 
what  is  known  as  the  "  cramming  system.*'  I  need 
not  describe  it.  When  the  mind  is  surfeited  with  un- 
connected facts,  or  mere  fragmentary  knowledge,  it 
cannot  thrive — it  wastes  away  on  what  it  is  fed. 
Failing  to  grasp  principles,  and  to  see  how  phenom- 
ena are  based  on  underlying  truths,  it  never  learns 
to  think.  A  man  educated  in  this  way,  becomes  a 
sophist  in  reasoning,  a  quack  in  medicine,  a  i>ettifog- 
ger  in  law,  an  innovator  in  theology,  a  dreamer,  and 
usually  a  failure  in  practical  life.  A  man  may  make 
an  intellectual  fool  of  himself  in  two  ways, — by  denying 
mathematical  axioms^  and  by  denying  primary  truths^ 
or  first  principles.  Your  crammed  educational  par- 
rot is  prepared  to  do  both  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  at  the  same  time,  is  as  innocent  as  a  new-bom 
child  of  the  monstrous  folly  he  is  perpetrating.  So  it 
comes  to  pass  that  nowadays  in  the  sphere  of  educa- 
tion, as  also  in  the  other  pursuits  of  life,  there  are 
many  persons  who  have  not  learned  the  wbdom  of 
Pope's  couplet : — 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 

Frcm  every  quarter  of  the  land,  we  hear  protests 
against  this  over-loading  of  the  mind  with  intellectual 
food,  as  leading  not  only  to  dyspepsia  of  ideas,  but 
also  to  a  diarrhoea  of  empty  words, — as  inducing  not 
alone  a  weakness  of  the  nervous  system  of  our  girls 
and  boys,  but  also  a  weakness  of  their  mental  facul- 
ties. The  common-sense  of  the  people  demands  that 
their  children  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  element- 
ary branches  before  they  are  encumbered  with  the 
"ologies"  that  now  too  often  weigh  down  the  curric- 
ulum of  studies. 

Assuredly  the  chief  object  of  our  common  schools 
is,  and  always  should  be,  the  imparting  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  elementary  things  which  every 
citizen  ought  to  know,  and  an  awakening  of  the  mind 
in  such  way  that  it  shall  be  able  to  go  on  its  course 
unaided,  if  need  be,  and  unsupported  by  external  in- 
struction. This  great  and  primary  object  can  be  best 
secured,  not  by  heaping  study  upon  study,  not  by  a 
vain  and  always  fruitless  effort  to  enlarge  the  common 
school  into  a  college  or  university,  but  by  keeping  it 
strictly  and  resolutely  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.  Then  will  the  common  school  system 
perform  its  true  and  grand  mission,  by  laying  broad 
and  deep  and  wide,  the  foundations  of  our  educa- 
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tional  stnictnre,  upon  which  shall  be  raised  the  sem- 
inaries, colleges  and  universities  needed  to  crown  the 
whole. 

Another  and  potent  cause  in  thi^  want  of  efficiency 
in  elementary  instruction ,  is  the  persistent  effort  made 
by  legislation,  and  by  zealous  but  indiscreet  friends,  to 
force  die  growth  of  the  system  beyond  its  natural  law 
of  development.  It  can  and  will  work  most  success- 
fully, and  ripen  its  best  fruits  only  as  it  expresses  and 
keeps  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  If  it  be 
poshed  beyond  this  point,  it  becomes  weak  and  loses 
its  just  influence.  It  is  not  difficult  for  legislators  at 
Harrisburg  to  enforce  their  ideas  by  enacting  laws,  but 
if  the  former  find  no  response  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  latter  will  be  either  a  dead  letter  on  the 
statute-book,  or  an  agent  of  positive  injury.  Let  the 
practical  details  of  the  system  be  managed  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  several  localities  as  may  seem  best  for  them 
and  their  children.  It  will  then  be  deemed  a  boon, 
not  to  be  parted  with  on  any  terms ;  but,  let  me  say 
in  all  kindness,  and  with  all  candor,  that  by  constant, 
unwise,  and  unnecessary  governmental  dictation  and 
interference,  the  people  may  come  to  consider  it  a 
burden  instead  of  a  blessing,  and,  as  they  are  the 
source  of  all  power,  as  they  make  and  unmake  men 
snd  systems,  it  may  perish  in  the  house  of  its  friends 
by  reason  of  excrescences  permitted  to  grow  upon  it. 
It  is  in  full  life,  vigor,  and  usefulness  to-day,  and  bids 
fair  to  endure  for  generations,  conferring  its  blessings 
upon  all.  It  is  a  high  and  sacred  duty  to  keep  it  so, 
and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  task  assigned  me  by 
my  Mend,  Professor  Baer,  Is  performed — ^hurriedly  as 
was  necessary — ^imperfectly,  as  you,  being  judges,  will 
readily  admit.  If  a  single  thought,  suggestion,  or  re- 
flection shall  be  of  practical  use  to  you  who  are  the 
sentinels  on  the  walls  of  our  common-school  system, 
I  will  be  deeply  gratified.  To  me  personally,  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  have  met  and  addressed  you,  not, 
as  I  said  in  opening,  that  I  hoped  to  instruct  or  im- 
prove, but  rather  that  my  presence  on  your  platform 
might  attest  my  sincere  personal  interest  in  your  work 
— the  work  on  which  rest  the  stability  and  perpetuity 
of  our  political  fabric ;  and  that  you  might  carry  to 
your  homes  the  recollection  of  words  wishing  you 
every  success  in  your  profession,  and  bidding  you 
"  GcmI  5i>eed"  in  all  your  labors. 


After  music  by  the  orchestra,  Hon.  Daniel 
Ermentrout  delivered  the  following  address : 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


DANIEL  ERMENTROUT. 

Mr,  Pr§5identy  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  While  I 
appreciate  very  profoundly,  the  honor  of  appearing 
and  participating  in  the  Educational  Symposium 
of  this  evening,  I  cannot  but  feel  as  if  translated 
into  an  entirely  new  world.  It  is  twenty-one  years 
since  I  received,  I  trust,  an  honorable  dismissal 
from  the  grand  army  of  teachers,  of  which  I  was 
then  an  humble  recruit,  to  engage  in  the  more 
active  but  not  more  honorable  duties  of  a  profes- 
sional life.  Twenty-one  years  backward  constitute  a 
very  important  epoch  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  in  the  civil  and  political 
history  of  the  country.  The  common  school  system 
had,  of  course,  been  in  operation  previously  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century;  but  then  in  1859,  so  far  as  Penn- 
sylvania is  concerned,  it  was  entering  upon  a  new 


I  life  and  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  completer  and  more 
active  and  responsible  organism.  It  was  in  1854  that 
the  ofiice  of  County  Superintendent  was  established, 
which,  with  its  annual  examination  of  teachers  and 
responsible  supervision  of  schools,  seemed  like  the 
realization  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  concerning  the 
dry  bones  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  In  1857, 
three  years  afterward,  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  was  divorced  from  that  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  dignified  by  the  erection  of  a  separate 
Department.  In  the  same  year  was  passed  the  act 
dividing  the  State  into  twelve  Normal  School  Dis- 
tricts and  the  legislation  necessary  to  establish  the 
system.  The  State  Agricultural  College  opened  its 
doors  in  1 859  for  the  reception  of  students. 

So  far  as  legislation,  systematization  and  accom- 
plished facts  are  concerned,  it  has  been  a  brilliant  era 
in  our  educational  history.  Under  the  able  administra- 
tion of  James  P.  Wickersham,  now  embracing  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  the  work  begun  by  Hickok,  Burrowes, 
and  Cobum,  during  the  preceding  nine  years,  has 
gone  on  successfully.  Institution  of  learning  after 
institution  has  arisen ;  the  grand  army  of  teachers  and 
instructors  has  been  increased  and  disciplined.  The 
constitution  of  1873  requires  the  annual  appropriation 
by  the  State  of  at  least  $1,000,000,  *<for  the  mainten* 
ance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  public  schools."  When  to  this  is  added  the  sums 
raised  by  local  taxation,  we  can  begin  to  comprehend 
the  mammoth  proportions  that  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State  have  assumed.  Our  system  of  popular 
education  has  become  a  fixed  fact,  and  will  no  doubt 
remain  permanently  established,  as  it  now  is,  in  its 
general  features.  Further  modifications  and  their 
nature  will  depend  on  a  variety  of  considerations. 

I  do  not,  in  the  remarks  I  may  have  to  offer,  pro- 
pose to  announce  any  conclusions.  I  am  in  the  posi- 
tion of  one  not  in  the  field,  but  of  one  on  the  outside  and, 
as  it  were,  looking  over  the  fence.  I  bring  to  you  but 
the  notes  and  queries  of  one,  who,  as  he  has  rushed 
along  the  road,  has  been  struck  by  ideas, — ideas  that 
have  not  assumed  the  shape  of  full-fledged  thoughts, 
but  simply  that  of  suggestions  for  your  consideration. 
They  may  be  superncial;  there  may  be  nothing  in 
them  for  you  who  are  in  the  field  and  whose  daily  in- 
tellectual life  may  be  in  constant  contact  with  and 
taken  up  by  them.  But  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  persons  on  the  outside— the  multitude — who 
are  to  be  satisfied. 

I.  The  American  people  are  an  eminently  practical 
people.  When  they  engage  in  any  business  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  pay.  The  merchant  when 
he  opens  a  store  anxiously  counts  up  his  sales,  his  ex- 
penses, his  outlays.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  bal- 
ance is  against  him,  he  makes  changes.  If  at  the  end 
of  another  period  there  is  no  improvement  he  shuts  up 
shop  likely.  The  farmer  plants  an  orchard;  he  clears, 
he  manures,  he  lops,  he  cultivates ;  if  the  tree  bears 
no  fruit,  or  if  the  labor  and  expense  are  more  than  the 
return,  he  neglects  or  begins  to  despise  it  and  ulti- 
mately it  rots  or  is  cut  down.  I  have  adverted  to  the 
revenues  appropriated  for  the  support  of  popular  edu- 
cation. I  am  clear  that  no  sordid  consideration,  no 
question  of  dollars  and  cents,  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  public  education.  This  question  of 
revenue  is  a  question  for  the  tax -payer,  supposed  to  be 
a  large  and  influential  class  in  this  country.  No  peo- 
*  pie  pay  taxes  more  cheerfully  than  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  they  do  sometimes  make  calculations.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  if  such  an  one  would  put  down 
in  figures  the  amounts  of  money  raised  during  the  last 
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quarter  of  a  century  for  popular  education,  it  would 
look  large.v  It  has  occurred  to  pie,  too,  that  such  an 
one  would  look  with  jealous  eyes  for  his  money's 
worth.  May  be  this  is  not  an  open  question.  If  it  is 
not,  it  will  not  concern  you.  Taxes  are  heavy.  Some 
people  cannot  pay  them.  A  good  price  calls  for  a 
good  article. 

2.  Education  has  something  to  do  with  government. 
''Promote, as  an  object  of  primary  importance, institu- 
tions for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  government  mves  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened."  This  is  from  Washington's 
farewell  address.  By  the  bye,  I  looked  through  sev- 
eral histories  of  the  United  States  before  I  succeeded 
in  finding  this  address.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  in  how  many  reading  books  now  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  this  old-fashioned  document  may  be 
found,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
declare  that  in  this  neighborhood,  it  is  much  believed 
in  by  the  people  without  regard  to  age,  sex  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  But  to  this  question 
of  government.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1800,  and  a  man  who  had 
written  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  his  first 
inaugural  address,  in  stating  the  sum  of  good  govern- 
ment, enumerates  among  the  conditions  thereof,  "a 
wise  and  frugal  government  which  shall  restrain  men 
from  injuring  one  another,  which  shall  leave  them 
otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  indus- 
try a%d  improvement  and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.''  Again, 
"Economy  in  the  public  expense, acquiescence  in  the 
decisions  of  the  majority,  and  a  jealous  care  of  the 
right  of  election  by  the  people."  I  have  read  some- 
where, also,  that "  Free  schools  are  the  bulwarks  of 
our  free  institutions."  The  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  1776,  section  36,  reads  as  follows :  "As  every 
freeman  to  preserve  his  independence,  if  without  a 
sufficient  estate,  ought  to  have  some  profession,  call- 
ing, trade  or  farm,  whereby  he  may  honestly  subsist; 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for,  nor  use  in,  establishing 
offices  of  profit,  the  usual  effects  of  which  are  depend- 
ence and  servility  unbecoming  free  men  in  the  pos- 
sessors and  expectants,  and  faction,  contention,  cor- 
ruption and  disorder  among  the  people ;  and  whenever 
an  office  through  increase  of  fees  or  otherwise  becomes 
so  profitable  as  to  occasion  many  to  apply  for  it,  the 
profits  ought  to  be  lessened  by  the  Legislature." 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  theorv  of  republi- 
can government  during  that  early  perioa  was  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  cheap  government,  and  not  that  govern- 
ments should  be  for  the  support  of  people,  but  \ox  their 
protection.  The  question  now  arises,  was  that  sound 
doctrine  at  that  time?  If  it  was,  is  it  sound  doctrine 
now?  If  not,  why  not  ?  This  theory  is  still  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  school  directors  and  members  of 
city  councils,  who  serve  without  pay,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  do  it  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  public — 
each  man  in  a  republican  form  of  government  being 
supposed  to  share  his  part  of  the  public  burden  for 
the  public  good.  In  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
expenses  of  government — national.  State  and  munici- 
pal, after  making  all  due  allowance  for  extraordinary 
causes,  is  the  result  a  satisfactory  one  ?  The  query 
naturally  arises^  how  far  has  popular  education  been 
an  assistance  to  republican  government  in  this  respect? 
Is  there  any  responsibility  to  be  imputed  to  our  system 
of  education  for  any  share  of  the  increased  unnecessary 
expenses  of  government?  And  if  no  share  of  this 
resi^onsibility  is  to  be  imputed  to  our  system  of  edu- 
cation, how  far  has  that  system  been  potential  in 
opposing  extravagant  government?    This  is  one  of 


the  queries  in  the  mind  of  many  thoughtful  men,  who 
are  believers  in  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
who  are  not  willing  or  ready  to  agree  with  those  who 
look  upon  republican  government  as  a  failure.  And 
if  it  be  true  that  "  free  schools  are  the  bulwarks  of  our 
free  institutions,"  those  who  are  administering  the 
system  will  be  looked  to  for  an  answer  on  this  point 
by  the  multitude. 

3.  A  pertinent  inquiry  connected  with  this  point  is 
the  question  of  public  fuctionaryism,  of  office-holding, 
and  the  creation  of  offices,  their  fees,  perquisites  and 
emoluments.  It  is  an  acknowledged  truth  in  politics 
that  "  that  country  is  best  governed,  which  is  least 
governed."  Now  we  all  know  that  in  theory  a 
republican  form  of  government  is  a  very  simple  one. 
A  simple  form  of  government  certainly  was  ordained 
by  our  forefathers.  To  be  sure  the  area  was  smaller. 
We  have  now  become  an  empire  in  size.  But  let  a 
man  consider  how  many  officials  we  hs^ve  who  live 
either  from  salaries  collected  by  taxation  from  the 
people,  and  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the 
nation,  State,  county,  city  and  other  smaller  municipal 
or  quasi-municipal  divisions,  or  from  the  fees,  per- 
quisites and  emoluments  of  office  collected  m>m 
somebody,  and  he  will  veiv  well  understand  the  doc- 
trine of  &1Q  Constitution  ol  1776,  and  of  the  founders 
of  the  nation.  Now  then,  what  has  our  system  of 
education  done,  if  it  has  done  anything,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  suppression  of  this  evil,  and  what  has  it 
done  to  prevent  its  extension  ? 

4.  Again,  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  and  a 
jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people. 
We  all  understand  what  a  great  war  was  brought  upon 
the  country  by  non-acquiescence  in  the  decision  of 
the  majori^,  and  at  what  an  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure  acquiescence  was  enforced.  But  now  for 
some  time  back  it  has  been  questioned  by.  a  great 
many  people  as  to  whether  the  will  of  the  majority 
was  acquiesced  in,  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  in 
several  States  in  this  country.  It  is  not  for  me,  before 
this  body,  to  express  any  opinion  on  that  subject,  for 
it  is  said,  there  are  two  opinions,  and  it  would  be  im- 
polite, nay  rude,  in  me  to  be  a  partisan ;  nor  does  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  lie  in  that  direction.  But  why 
IS  it,  that,  at  this  time  in  the  history  of  popular  educa- 
tion, there  should  be  any  question  on  these  points? 

5.  How  is  it  about  public  and  private  trusts?  If 
we  are  to  believe  what  is  often  alleged,  privately  and 
publicly,  public  honesty,  or  honesty  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  financial  tri^sts,  is  very  much  under 
a  cloud.  Private  business  honesty,  from  the  same  ac- 
count, appears  to  be  likewise  obscured.  We  have 
heard  of,  and  the  history  of  the  country  has  been  full  of 
failures,  suspensions,  defalcations,  spoliation  and  plun- 
dering— ^misappropriations  of  large  amounts  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  particularize ; 
it  is  bad  enough.  The  queries  that  are  suggested  to 
you,  educators  and  teachers  of  the  people,  are :  How 
far  are  you  responsible?  What  have  you  done,  what 
are  you  doing,  to  suppress  it  ?  How  far  is  the  system 
responsible,  if  at  all  ?  What  can  be  done  to  make  it 
more  efficient  for  the  suppression  of  this  mischief? 

6.  We  now  come  to  the  question  of  communism. 
It  is  alleged  by  some  that  the  existence  of  commun- 
ism is  a  myth  and  an  idle  tale.  Is  there  any  consid- 
erable number  of  people  in  this  country,  who  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  property  of  the  country 
shall  be  subject  to  communistic  administration? 
Whilst  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proportions  of  this  enemy  of  civilization  and  religion, 
and  coadjutor  of  despotism,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit.    Is  it  the  child  of 
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ignorance,  or  the  child  of  knowledge  ?  What  cause  I 
can  there  exist  for  it?  It  first  grew  into  existence  in  | 
tfcft  Old  World,  and,  from  the  time  of  its  origin  to  the 
present  4a^,  it  has  never  ceased  to  give  more  or  less 
tnxiety  to  the  governments  of  Europe.  What  was 
the  cause  of  it  there  ?  The  poverty  of  the  people 
brought  about  by  the  exactions  of  kings  and  of  the 
higher  or  governing  ordcvs. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  depression  of  the 
hst  few  years  has  been  so  general  throughout  the 
whole  world,  that  we  are  not  at  Ubeity  to  assign 
any  local  or  special  causes  for  it  in  our  own  country. 
I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  indus- 
tiy  in  the  Old  World  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  kings, 
of  the  governing  classes,  of  the  army ;  that  wars  for 
ambition's  sake,  extravagant  expenditure  of  money 
for  pride's  sake,  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
have  robbed  the  people  there,  have  exhausted  their 
treasuries;  and  these  things  of  themselves  would  be 
an  adequate  reason  for  "  hard  times"  and  depression 
abroad.  The  communist  says  to  the  governing  classes 
of  Europe,  to  his  king :  "  To  be  sure  you  are  my 
sovereign,  my  hereditaxy  prince,  lawfully  in  possession 
of  your  throne,  but  you  abase  your  authority  and  your 
power,  and  that  which  was  given  you  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people,  you  use  for  your  own  aggrandize- 
ment. You  have  no  right  to  take  anything  from  me 
for  any  such  purpose.  If  you  do,  you  do  it  wrong- 
fully, and  the  same  right  that  you  have  to  take  from 
me  in  this  wrongful  manner,  I  have  to  take  from 
you."  It  is  true  the  people  here  are  the  governing 
classes,  and  there  is  no  justification,  therefore,  for  any 
sach  doctrine  as  this  in  a  republican  government ;  but 
1  wish  you  to  consider  thoughtfully  and  deliberately 
whether,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  irregu- 
larities that  have  been  committed  by  the  administra- 
tois  of  our  governments,  national,  State  and  munici- 
pal, and  the  power  that  the  aggregated  corporate 
wealth  of  the  country  has  wielded  to  the  detriment  of 
the  people,  and  the  inability,  almost,  of  the  people  to 
reach  them,  whether  we  are  not  preparing  fruitful  soil 
for  the  prolific  growth  of  communism.  There  is  no 
diflference  in  principle  between  the  marauder  who 
takes  my  private  property  from  me  and  the  legislator, 
the  member  of  the  governing  class,  who  for  a  political 
end,  or  a  personal  end,  creates  an  office,  or  votes  a 
perquisite,  so  that  somebody  may  have  a  "soft  place." 
It  is  this  spirit,  this  tendency  in  political  parties  that 
has  bred  a  spirit  of  communism.  Communism  is  a 
dreadful  and  a  dangerous  thing;  it  is  the  foe  of  soci- 
ety, and  the  coadjutor  of  despotism  in  a  republic.  It 
is  a  spirit  that  must  out ;  but  how  much  better  and 
how  much  wiser  to  remove  in  government — in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  laws,  in  the  spirit  and  practices  of 
oar  legislators — ^the  causes  which  beget  it.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  here,  who  during  the  past  few  years 
have  beheld  collected  at  our  depot  stations,  and  at 
our  ports,  families  and  colonies  consisting  of  the  old, 
the  young,  the  middle-aged,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
leaving  our  beloved  Commonwealth  for  the  West,  or 
for  the  South,  in  the  hope  of  making  there  the  liveli- 
hood absolutely  impossible  to  them  in  this  fertile 
State.    Yet  God  has  blessed  this  country. 

For  nearly  a  half  century  and  longer,  the  free  school 
has  been  in  full  operation  in  your  State  and  in  your 
coontry.  How  far  are  you,  administrators  of  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  responsible  for  this?  What  has  been 
s^d  will  no  doubt  suggest  to  you  many  more  irregu- 
larities, for  the  cure  of  which  not  only  the  multitude, 
hot  even  its  friends  look  to  popular  education — in  so- 
ciety, in  social  life,  in  the  habits,  manners  and  morals 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  public  conscience.  These 
ve  subnitted  to  yon  without  further  remark. 


I  ,am  here  to  make  no  charges;  I  have  none  to 
make.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge and  in  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
public  schools  for  it.  But  we  do  ask  you  for  a 
partial  remedy  for  these  evils.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  same  question  that  I  have  asked  you,  may  be 
asked  of  the  church ; — that  is  their  responsibility.  It 
may  be  asked  of  the  legislator  and  the  statesman.  Is 
he  or  is  he  not  your  product,  the  work  of  your  hands? 
You  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  have 
an  awful  and  a  solemn  responsibility  devolving  upon 
you.  Religion  is  not  in  your  domain  in  its  specific 
sense — that  belongs  to  the  anointed  who  minister 
at  ^e  altar;  to  the  head  of  the  family.  Politics  in  its 
partisan  sense  is  not  within  your  domain ;  but  you  are 
the  servants  of  the  State,  the  servants  of  the  people,  in 
whose  hands  according  to  the  traditions  of  republican 
government,  the  destinies  of  the  State  are  in  a  large 
measure  placed.  You  are  the  repositories  of 'the 
accumulated  treasures  of  the  past.  It  is  your  duty 
and  your  privilege  to  portray  to  those  who  are  placed 
under  your  charge,  in  fitting  terms,  all  that  there  is  of 
heroism  in  war  of  the  pest;  all  that  there  is  of 
unselfishness  in  the  patriotism  of  the  past ;  all  that 
there  is  of  virtue,  honor  and  integrity  in  the  private 
and  public  life  of  the  past ;  to  inSame  the  hearts  of 
our  children  with  an  unquenchable  zeal  for  emulating 
and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  martyrs,  heroes, 
statesmen,  and  honest  men  and  true  women  of  the  past, 
to  the  end  that  republican  and  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment may  continue  to  endure  by  the  people,  through 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  to  the  end  of  all  time. 


After  music,  Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck, 
of  the  School  Department,  was  called  upon. 
He  had  appreciated  the  two  excellent  addresses 
just  delivered  by  ex-teachers,  and  would  be 
glad  if  the  gentlemen  would  step  back  into 
the  profession — he  would  be  willing  to  give 
them  permanent  certificates  without  reexam- 
ination. This  session  of  the  Association  has 
been  in  many  respects  most  interesting  and 
successful.  The  local  attendance  has  been 
good,  fulfilling  the  pledges  of  the  superin- 
tendent. We  have  had  more  representatives 
from  colleges  than  at  any  previous  session ; 
every  Normal  School  but  one  has  been  repre- 
sented; and  nearly  one  half  of  the  Superin- 
tendents in  the  State  have  been  present.  We 
have  had  a  good  time,  all  are  satisfied,  and 
we  go  back  to  our  fields  of  labor  encouraged 
and  strengthened.  In  closing  he  referred  to 
the  fact  that  only  one  memtfer  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  organization  of  the  Association, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  here  to-night,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Ingram,  of  Harrisburg,  said 
this  was  to  him  a  very  unexpected  call.  He 
had  seen  great  changes  in  the  educational 
field  since  1852,  and  all  the  best  of  them 
sprang  from  the  action  of  this  body.  He 
remembered  the  days  when  Hickok,  Coburn 
and  Burrowes,  "the  fathers  of  the  school  sys- 
tem," and  others,  were  in  their  prime.  Most 
of  them  have  passed  away.  Wickersham  was 
anK>ng  us  from  the  first,  and  is  still  in  the 
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harness.  But  few  of  those  who  were  together 
at  the  first  are  left  now,  and  we  are  warned 
tliat  we  too  must  soon  follow  them,  and  leave 
the  work  to  other  hands. 

Miss  Patridge  read  a  selection,  "Planning." 
Dr.  J.  H.  Shumaker  said  he  had  heard 
about  Kindergartens,  Physical  Training, 
Moral  Instruction  and  many  other  things,  but 
there  was  one  thing  he  had  not  heard  named 
during  the  session,  that  was  a  good  substitute 
for  many  others — plain  common  sense.  We 
shall  find  profit  in  applying  this  to  all  we  have 
heard  in  the  last  three  days,  and  in  cultivat- 
ing this  faculty  in  our  pupils.  Common  sense 
is  as  necessary  as  the  law  or  the  gospel;  and  we 
need  to  use  it  along  with  the  good  things  we 
carry  home  with  us  from  these  meetings. 
Dr.  Shumaker  then  sang  a  song — "After.** 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  Dr.  Franklin 
Taylor  and  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub  were  appointed 
to  conduct  the  President-elect  to  the  chair. 
He  was  accordingly  introduced,  and,  after 
briefly  thanking  the  Association  for  the  honor 
of  a  unanimous  election,  promised  a  good 
programme  for  the  meeting  at  York  next  year. 
On  motion.  Association  adjourned  finally 
with  singing  of  Long  Metre  Doxology  and 
the  benediction  by  Rev.  I.  N.  Hays. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


IN  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  State 
Association,  the  Constitution,  By-Laws, 
and  Standing  Rules  of  said  body  are  herewith 
appended  to  the  report  of  proceedings.' 

PREAMBLE. 

The  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  a  means  of  elevating  the  Profession  of 
Teaching  and  promoting  the  interests  of  Education  in 
our  State,  adopt  this  Constitution,  and  the  following 
By-Laws : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. — This  organization  shall  be  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Art.  2. — Teachers,  School  Officers  and  Friends  of 
Education,  who  desire  to  become  members  of  the 
Association,  may  do  so  on  payment  of  one  dollar  and 
being  enrolled,  and  may  continue  to  be  members  on 
payment  of  one  dollar  annually. 

Art.  3. — The  officers  and  standing  committees  of 
this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Ticket  Agent,  an 
Executive  Committee  and  an  Enrolling  Committee, 
each  consisting  of  five  persons. 

Art.  4. — The  President  and  Vice-President  shall 
perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  such  officers. 

Art.  5. — The  Secretary  shall  keep  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  read  them  when 
called  for  by  the  Association.  He  shall  have 
authority  to  employ  a  phonographic  reporter. 

Art»  6. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to 
receive  and  keep  all  funds  belonging  to  the  Associa- 
tion, pay  out  the  same  only  on  orders  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  report  the 


condition  of  the  finances  at  each  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Art.  7. — The  Ticket  Agent  shall  secure  railmad 
facilities,  make  arrangements  for  the  Association,  and 
furnish  information  to  persons  wishing  to  attend  the 
meetings. 

Art»  8. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  manage 
the  general  business  of  the  Association,  and  carry 
into  effisct  all  its  orders  and  resolutions ;  they  shall 
devise  and  put  in  operation  such  other  measures,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  Association,  as  they 
shall  deem  best ;  they  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  their 
proceedings,  and  present  an  annual  report  to  the  As- 
sociation ;  they  shall  prepare  a  programitie  of  proceed- 
ings for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  print  it, 
and  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  all  standing 
resolutions,  for  the  information  of  the  members. 

Art.  9. — The  Enrolling  Committee  shall  collect  the 
annual  dues  and  pay  them  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall 
prepare  lists  of  the  members  of  each  year,  with  their 
post-office  addresses,  and  such  other  information  s^ 
may  be  needed  by  the  Association,  classifying  the 
names  by  counties,  and  shall  furnish  the  Secretary 
and  Ticket  Agent  each  wiA  a  copy,  to  be  entered  on 
the  minutes,  read  at  the  meetings  for  correction  and 
information,  and  published  in  the  School  JournaL 

Art.  10. — The  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  of 
this  Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  at  each 
annual  meeting,  and  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected. 
The  nominations  shall  be  made  one  session  before  the 
time  for  election ;  all  the  names  of  persons  nominated 
for  President  shall  be  printed  on  on«  ticket;  all  the 
names  for  Vice-President  on  another;  all  the  names  for 
other  offices  and  Standing  Committees  on  another. 
At  the  time  of  the  election,  in  voting  for  President, 
the  member  voting  shall  strike  off  all  names  but  one ; 
in  voting  for  Vice-Presidents,  all  names  shall  be 
struck  off  except  those  of  one  lady  and  one  gentle- 
man; in  voting  for  other  Officers,  all  names  shall  be 
struck  off  except  one  for  each  office,  and  five  for  each 
Standing  Committee. 

Art,  II. — One  stated  meeting  shall  be  held  annu- 
ally, commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  August, 
and  other  meetings  to  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  As- 
sociation, or  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Art,  12. — ^This  Constitution  and  the  appended 
By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  when 
notice  of  such  proposed  alteration  shall  have  been 
given  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  An  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  three 
persons,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
first  day  of  each  annual  meeting,  whose  duty  it  shall 

■  be  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  report  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Association  during 
the  meeting. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  a  Local  Committee,  to  make  the  necessary 
local  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  paid  |io,  annually,  for 
his  services. 

4.  The  President's  inaugural  address  shall  be  deliv- 
ered on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting. 

5.  All  papers  read  at  the  sessions  of  the  Associa- 
tions shall  be  limited  to  thirty  minutes  in  length,  and 
the  President  shall  be  required  to  enforce  this  rule. 

STANDING  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed 
to  conduct  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Association, 
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the  polls  to  be  open  one  entire  session.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  election  officers  to  make  a  list  of  all 
members  of  the  Association  voting,  and  no  vote  shall 
be  received  unless  the  member  offering  the  vote  shall 
present  his  or  her  card  of  membership. 

Resohedy  That  all  bills  against  the  Association  be 
endorsed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee before  orders  are  drawn;  such  orders  to  be 


signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  the 
Treasurer  to  pay  only  upon  orders  so  signed. 

Provided^  That  no  order  shall  be  drawn  for  any  bill 
which  shall  not  be  presented  within  ninety  days  after 
the  close  of  the  session. 

Resolved^  That  any  person  reading  a  paper  or  mak- 
ing an  address,  afterwards  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Association,shall  have  the  right  to  close  said  discussion. 


MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


ALLEGHENY. 
John  Morrow. 

BERKS-'^IOO. 

S.  A.  Bae 

Nathan  C.  ScheafTer, 
H.  H.  Brownmiller, 
John  A.  Stewart, 
Franklin  J.  Krick, 

D.  B.  Brunner, 
George  C.  Young, 
John  S.  Ermentrout, 
A.  J.  Wobensmith, 
Loretta  C.  Reiley,  • 
C.  A.  Hobson, 
Alice  Homan, 

E.  A.  Nunemacher, 
Iftary  A.  Summons, 
Sallie  E.  Caldwell, 
T.  £.  Hobson, 

M.  E.  Clous, 
E.  A.  Stable, 
M.  S.  Suhle, 
M.  S.  SeUey-, 
Harry  A.  Fink, 
Emma  A.  McCauley, 
J,  H.  Jacobs, 
C.  A.  Greene,  M.  D., 
S.  E.  Ancona, 
H.  B.  Heidiman, 
David  K.  Spacht, 
Nora  C.  Moyer. 
Wm.  C.  Schaeflfer, 
A.  G.  Masius, 
Richard  H.  Koch, 
J.  E.  Paulus, ' 
E.  C.  Heller, 
J.  F.  Hughes, 
Emma  H.  Hahn, 
Emma  L.  Ketrer, 
M.  C.  Heller, 
S.  E.  Gossler, 
M.  M.  Ketrer, 
A.  E.  Schlemm, 
Ada  Hobsoiiy 
M.  J.  Murray, 
Louisa  Holl, 
Allen  Bucks, 
Lizzie  Holl, 
ElberU  Richards, 
Lizzie  Ray,  \ 

Sallie  A.  Mayer, 
Kate  S.  Holmes, 
A  J.  Mason, 
Mary  Polglase, 
Ida  V.  HoweU, 
Sarah  Laub, 
R-  K.  Buehrle, 
Clara  Hunsecker, 
L.  M.  Wilkinson, 
Ada  W.  Kibble 


Mary  E.  Thompson, 
Isaac  W.  GrofT, 
David  S.  Keck, 
H.  G.  Hunter, 

F.  S.  Grater, 
J.  B.  Hankcy 
E.  R.  Wagner, 
S.  Agnes  Shultz, 
J.  E.  Pautch, 
Josiah  R.  RoUman, 
A.  S.  Kline, 

John  P.  Slocum, 
W.  H.  Howden, 
C.  E.  Trexel, 
Thos.  J.  Oberly, 
Ada  Neitz, 
James  A.  Werner 
Amos  S.  Greenwald, 
John  Brower, 
J.  F.  Bechtel, 
Israel  Rothermel, 
John  K.  Howden, 
E.  H.  Gaul, 

G.  W.  Uuger, 
Charles  Miller, 
J.  E.  Kerschmer, 
James  A.  Schroeder, 
M.  S.  Greenewald, 
James  D.  Howden, 
Daniel  R.  Clymer, 
Rev.  B.  E.  Kramlich, 
Clara  Miller, 

J.  Z.  Deck, 
James  W.  Yocum, 

A.  Robinnette, 

J.  H.  Rothermal, 

B.  F.  Y.  Graeff, 
John  K.  Howden, 
Anna  J.  H.  Printz, 
A.  C.  SchoUenbergerj 
S.  A.  Hitner, 

E.  L.  Homing. 

BLAIR. 

p.  S.  Keith.. 

BRADFORD — 2. 

G.  W.  Ryan. 

E.  T.  Burgan, 

BUCKS — 9. 
W.  W.  Woodruff, 
Hugh  B.  Eastbum, 
Wm.  H.  Slotter, 
Jennie  Knight, 
Florence  E.  Sickel, 
Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
H.  A.  Buckman, 
Sallie  H.  Gilbert, 
Lizzie  Edmunds. 

CARBON. 

F.  K.  Berndt. 


CENTRE. 

James  Calder. 

CLINTON. 

A.  N.  Raub. 

CHESTER — 8. 

J.  W.  Harvey,, 
G.  'L.  Maris, 
Franklin  Taylor, 
Richard  Darlington, 
M.  Fanny  Boice, 
H.  F.  Leister, 
Miss  L.  E.  Harry, 
Mary  J.  Darlington. 

CLINTON — 2. 
Sallie  E.  Rhoads, 
Agnes  Reiley. 

COLUMBIA — 2. 
Wm.  Noetling, 
T.  B.  Miller. 

CRAWFORD — 3. 

C.  F.  Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Chamber- 
lain, 

Lucius  H.  Bugbee.. 

CUMBERLAND — 5 . 

W.  A.  Lindsey, 
I.  N.  Hays, 
S.  D.  Hillman, 
R.  H.  Carothers, 

A.  T.  Palm. 

DAUPHIN — 4. 

D.  H.  E.  La  Ross, 
S.  D.  Ingram, 

L.  O.  Foose, 
Anna  L.  Morgan. 

DELAWARE — 6. 

B.  N.  Lehman, 
Chas.  H,  Hood, 
Maria  L.  Sanford, 
Mary  L.  Dunn, 
Sallie  Martin, 

D.  Emma  Huntsman. 

ERIE. 
J.  A.  Cooper. 

FRANKLIN. 
J.  H.  Shumaker. 

HUNTINGDON — 3 

R.  N.  McNeal. 
Geo.  W.  Sanderson, 
W.  R.  Baker. 

INDLANA. 

J.  M.  Foster. 

JUNIATA — 2. 

Wellington  Smith, 
John  H.  Willis. 

LANCASTER — 20. 
B.  F.  Shaub, 
Edward  Brooks, 
Thos.  G.  Apple, 
Ijohn  S.  Stahr, 


'J.  V.  Montgomery, 
I.  S.  Geist,* 
Geo.  H.  Richards, 
C.  C.  Seitz,* 
J.  D.  Pyott, 
J.  P.  McCaskey, 
J.  Hart  Rcehrer, 
C.  W.  Myers, 
Mary  E.  Buck  waiter,* 
J.  M.  Brecht,* 
Sarah  A.  Beimer, 
Emma  Powers, 
Wm.  Riddle, 
E,  Oram  Lyte, 
Linda  Brady, 
S.  E.  Wanner. 

LAWRENCE. 
W.  N.  Aiken. 

LEBANON — 7. 

Henry  Houck, 
W.  B.  Bodenhom, 
J.  T.  Nitrauer, 
John  H.  Reigert, 
Carrie  E.  Altenderfer, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Reinmund, 
Addison  W.  Stauffer. 

LEHIGH— II. 
J.  O.  Krauss, 
A.  F.  K.  Kraut, 
A.  R.  Home, 
L.  Landis, 
Miss  A.  E.  Richard, 
P.  A.  Lautz, 
M.  R.  Schaeffer, 
Wm.  T.  Morris, 
Em'l  S.  Rambo, 
J.  Winters  Rodgers, 
W.  K.  Fetherolf. 

LUZERNE — ^4. 

A.  H.  Berlin,* 
John  P.  Heath, 
J.  E.  Hawker, 
A.  B.  Dunning.* 
LYCOMING — 2. 
T.  F.  Gahan, 
S.  Transeau. 

MIFFLIN. 

Mary  McCord. 

MONTGOM  ER  Y — 4. 

A.  D.  Eisenhower, 
Jos.  K.  Gotwals, 
J.  H.  Schlichter, 
M.  Amanda  Fleck. 


MONTOUR. 
J.  L.  Jervin. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

W.  C.  Cattell, 
Selden  J.  Coffin, 

A.  C.  Ia  Barre, 
J.  H.  Werner. 

PERRY. 
Silas  Wright, 
Lizzie  E.  Hufferd, 
Alice  Conrad. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Wm.  H.  Parker, 
J.  W.  Walker. 
J.  M.  Stradliug, 
Wm.  S.  Schofield, 
J.  Fletcher  Sickel, 
Henry  C.  Clinton, 
Lelia  E.  Patridge, 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Mahon, 
Rachel  S.  Walk, 
Mary  McCurdy. 

POTTER. 

John  A.  Groves. 

SCHUYLKILL. 
Jesse  Newlin, 

B.  F.  Patterson, 

J.  W.  Danenhower^ 
G.  W.  Bartch, 
J.  J.  Cake, 
George  W.  Weiss, 
G.  W.  Channel, 
H.  H.  Spayd, 
G.  Wade, 
Jacob  H.  Major, 
Theo.  B.  Johnson. 

SNYDER. 

H.  B.  Swineford. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

O.  E.  French. 

TIOGA. 

F.  A.  Allen, 
E.  Francis, 
Joseph  Doane. 

UNION. 

Jonathan  Jones, 
Francis  W.  Tustan. 

WASHINGTON. 
George  P.  Hays, 
N.  Sherrard, 
W.  C.  Lyne. 

YORK. 

W.  H.  Shelley. 


OTHER  STATES — 4. 

G.  H.  Shattuck,  New  York  City. 
M.  J.  Greene,  New  York  City. 
O.  G.  Smith,  Seneca  Co.,  New  York. 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

*Delegates  from  Institutes.   Total,  248. 
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Speech  and  Song. — All  boys  and  girls  can  sing, 
if  it  suits  them  to  do  so  in  the  way  of  play.  You 
never  saw  little  boys  and  girls  "  beg  off,"  when  they 
want  to  sing  together.  In  Germany,  it  has  long  been 
considered  certain  that  all  children  can  sing.  They 
do  not  admit  of  exceptions,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
dumb.  They  not  only  argue  from  the  general  fre- 
quency of  singing  among  children  at  play,  but  from 
the  laws  of  music,  as  manifested  in  human  language. 
Speech  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  chant,  and  the  voice 
always  moves  in  musical  intervals.  The  rising  of  the 


pitch  a  third,  a  fifth,  an  octave,  i.  ^.,  from  do  to  m^, 
from'^  to  solt  and  from  lower  do  to  upper  do^  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  singing  and  recitation ;  it  is 
what  we  always  do  under  the  influence  of  the  slight- 
est excitement,  and  when  we  ask  questions.  Our 
voices  always  go  up  and  down,  following  the  musical 
intervals.  All  can  sing,  therefore ;  that  is,  all  who 
can  talk  and  who  raise  their  voice  and  let  it  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  laws  of  speech.  And  yet  we,  in 
this  country,  assume  that  many  children  cannot  learn 
to  sing,  and  they  grow  up  without  this  great  blessing. 


SPEED  AWAY. 


From  "  "hni'HwHTTswAtB."— Per.  OLtri 

Bjr  L  B.   WOO^BCKT. 


Dmoa  A  Oc. 


1.  Speed  a  •  way  I  8p«ed   a-wavt  on  thine    er-rand   of   li^htf  There's  a  yoang  heart  a^ 

2.  And,        ohl    wilt  thou   tell    her,  blest  bird    on    the  wmg.  That  her    moth-er    hath 


8.    Qo,         bird     of    the     ail  •  yer  wing,  fet  -  ter  -  less  now,     Stoop       not    thy  bright 


wait  -  ing  thy 

ev  -  er      a 

pin  -  ions     on 


com  -  ing  to  •  night ;  She  will  fon  •  die  thee  close,  she  will  ask  for  the  loy'd, 
sad  song  to  sing ;  That  she  standeth  a  '  lone,  in  the  still  qui  -  et  nieht, 
yon  mountain*8  brow ;    But     hie  thee  a  -  way,  o'er  rock,  riv-er,  and  glen. 


Who  nine  up  •  on  earth  since  the  ''Day  Star*'  has  roved ;  She  will  ask  if  we 
And  ner  fond  heart  goes  forth  for  the  being  of  light,  Who  had  slept  in  her 
And  find  our  young  "  Day  Star''  ere  night  close  again ;  Up  I     on-ward  t    let 


miss  her,    so 
bo-som,  but 
noth-ing  thy 


JBK.  «  JMm. 


long  is  her  stay: 
who  would  not  stay  ? 
mis-sion  de  •  lay: 


Speed      a-  way!     speed     a  -  way  I      speed    a  -  way  I 
Speed      a  -  way !  etc. 
Speed      a  •  way  1  etc. 


An  exchange  sums  up  the  matter  as  follows :  Vocal 
music  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  attention 
to  study.  When  a  school  grows  listless  and  restless 
and  inattentive  to  study,  music  may  be  employed  to 
charm  it  into  diligence.  Strike  up  a  merry  school- 
glee,  let  the  charm  of  song  encircle  the  heart,  and, 
like  sunshine  on  flowers,  the  minds  will  open  to  new 
effort  and  repulsive  tasks  become  pleasant  toil. 
Drowsy,  dreamy  idlers,  gaping  over  their  books. 


longing  for  noon  or  night,  catching  flies,  throwing 
paper  balls,  dropping  slates,  pulling  hair,  experiment- 
ing on  an  unfortunate  neighbor  with  crooked  pins,  etc., 
are  transformed  into  diligent  and  interested  students. 
"  Speed  Away." — It  was  a  beautiful  fancy  among 
the  Senecas  that  a  white  dove,  let  loose  by  the  mother 
of  the  lost  maiden,  would  seek  and  find  her  waiting 
"  Day-Star  "  in  the  far-off  Spirit  Land.  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  this  favorite  song  to  our  readers. 


Crot,  for  theiz  Moral  Influence  in  your  Sdxool-Boom, 


T^a  ICert  FopiiUr  LItwic  Book  ol  tta*  S«a«eii 

INSTITUTES  AND  SCHOOLS, 

Prof.  E.  0.  LYTE,  (Jillersvilie,  Pa. 

Contains  Seventy  Ne*  and  Slandard  Songs  and 
Hrmns.  (words  and  music) ;  and  JW  low  price  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  eveiy  Inslitute  and  School  in 
(be  State.  It  is  published  in  ordinary  book  foim,  on 
deal  white,  heavy  pap" ;  and  is  of  very  convenient 
size,  e«ch  p^^  being  6  by  8  inches. 

SlB^aCopT.  (post-pidd.)  ■   ■   ■     16  Cants. 

Ona  rxiMB  CaplM. »l.7H. 

For  Specimen  Copy,  introdoction  rales,  etc,  address 
SOIiTESX,  FOTTS  fc  CO..  9-3 

Ox  B30  2CurkM  St.,  Fhilaidal^U. 

3.  Xk  IiTt*.  t-aaeutn.  Fk. 


Jlclectic  Series. 

Vew  Books. 


A  Single  8uipl«  Copy  for  Eiamlnatlou  with 
»  Tiew  to  dnt  Intrwluctlon,  wIU  be  mo  t,  poit- 
paid.  on  receipt  of  the  price  annexed. 

Prlee  Ust  and  Descriptive  Clrcnlan  to  any 
B(tdrc«s  on  appUcallon. 


Hirrey'i  et»d«d  School  Spdlir,    (Jbi(   Pablinhrf) 
With  1  bmiliar  sysl«in  of  Diacrilic&l  Karki.  l£mo., 

152  pp.     lUulnM.      -------  ^.16 

Btrtbalonuv'i  Gndad  hmeia  is  Ulin,  (Jmt  fnh- 

MMi.)    12II1II.,  150  pp.     ------  ,G6 

Bvtholomvw')  Latii  Srajninar,  -----  .TG 

Btr(KDloit«w's  Conr,        ------_  ,7^ 

Bollet'i  Krsl  UtsoiiE  in  Pnnch,  -    -    .     -     .  .43 

Diffei'i  trtBOi  Htthod,  Puts,!  ud  n,  «uh,     -     -  .60 

IWtM'*  Complit*  Treneti  Ibthod,  (Puis  1  and  n),  .96 

Vorton's  Elunenls  of  Cbusislry,    -----  m 

Rorlim'i  Btmanls  tl  Physn,      -----  ,95 

Tkalbrimer'i  fltimml  Hittory,  ------  i.oo 

TlalbaiBiar'i  Sitory  of  Englud,      -    -     .    -  .86 

liddia'i  How  To  Ttich,      -------  i.00 

Paju'i  Sebool  Enpurisuin,  ------  IQO 

Bay'i  New  Primarj  IKthmrtic      -----  ,18 

Kay'i  K«w  IntillKtial  Arillinidic,    -    -     -    -  ,gl 

Bay'i  Htw  Prutial  iritlimotic     .    -     -     -    -  .4S 


Teachers  and  School  Directore. 

Pro  Bono  Pablico :  F;rlAe  puilk  gooJ. 

H  Pluribui  Unum  :   One/onntd/rom  many. 
.Vultum  III  Parvoi  Afuehi»  lillli  ipaie. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra:  Nolhing gai  deyond. 

BXiLS'WOBTH'S 

gcvcrsiBfc  J^riKng  goofts. 

New  Porm,  New  Ideas,  New  Pealurei,  New 

Adaptatlotii,  New  Copies,  New  Depart- 

nre,  and  New  DeTelopmeots. 


49-  Adapted  Id  PittsbuTsfa,  May  I4>  lS7Si  by  du  Ccd- 

tral  tkurd  of  Edualion. 

BEVEBSIBLB  IS  TBE  'WOBD 


Ellsworth's  Referslble  Writing  Books 

Open  a  new  field  10  hapteu  boyt  and  eltlt,  hereiofute  dtxnned 
to  DK  thecJddytpepticfonnDl  Copy  Boole  day  arier  day  leim 
after  feriD,  aiul  year  after  year.    Their  advent  ia  hadco  with 

uae  of  Wriimg  Booki  abwld  addreu 

K.  Vr.  BIiIiSWO&TB,  rnblishcr 
sa  *  41  Cb»Bb«ra  street. 

Care  ef  The  Amerlean  News  Co.  .Oaneral  Tiada 
As<DW,  New  York. 
N.  B.—Saui/fT llu Rtd,  W)iUtandBtiitCiriuiar,"EUt- 
'w'Tilinc  QUrl,'  rnui/jtt/iil.""  '  '  1^ 


^,      ^E^DY,  gEP¥.  seTB:      7* 


-fE^veRiTE-^geNS^-^^NiH-pypNS^- 


rKSTllTTTE  Aim  SCaOOIi-ROOU. 


Ready  September  soth.  For  contents  of  pre- 
ious  annual  issues  of  Our  Music-Page  Supplement, 
ny  of  which  may  be  hid  as  desired,  see  advertise- 
lent  elsewhere  in  this  number.     Address 

J.  P.  UcCoskey.  Ziancaatcr,  Pa, 


km^ 


!»<, 


^ivliv/arif^ 


;     JS.  Responsible  Jeacher  Wanted 

In  every  County  of  Pennsylvania  to  attend  County  Teachers'  Institutes 

and  sell 

Bi^ooM'^  Pl\ilo^opl\y  of  ^itl\ineti(5, 

"Westlake's  Bow  to  "Write  Xjetters,  and  Ijiterature,  Lyte's  Ixisti- 

tute  SongSy  and  Institute  Glee  Book. 

Address,  with  references, 

SOVnBH,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  PhiladeXpbia, 

pe^E  p0P5^I0]S[g  0K  B^00Kg'g  TI^IJFPMEJFICg. 

Tbe  City  of  Scranton,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  unanimously  adopted  Brooks's 
Mathematics,  full  course,  and  Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing,  August  8,  1878. 

TTnion  County^  by  convention,  adopted  Brooks's  Normal  Arithmetics,  Pelton's 
Maps,  Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  and  Literature,  August  6,  1878. 

Perry  County,  by  convention,  adopted  Brooks's  Arithmetics,  We^tlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,  and  Literature,  August  i,  1878. 

Bi^ook^'^  l/nriv^led  ^itl^inetic^ 

IN-  T^WO  COXJRSKS. 

THJE  UNION  SHOBTEB  COVBSE, 

Mental  and  Written  United  in  Two  Books. 

Ex.  I  Ex. 

1.  Brooks's  Normal  Union.  Part  I.,     -      .15 1  2.  Brooks's  Normal  Union,     .    -     -     -    .50 
Brooks's  Normal  Union  in  Parts  II.  and  III.,  each,        ....        .28 

T RE  STANDARD  NORMAL  COVRSE  {New), 

Mental  and  Written  Separate  in  Four  Books. 


Ex. 


1.  Brooks's  New  Primary, .12 

2.  Brooks's  Elementary, .25 


Eat. 


3.  Brooks's  New  Normal  Mental,  -    -    -  .18 

4.  Brooks*s  New  Normal  Written,  -    -     .45 


Both  the  Union  and  Standard  Courses  are  better  up  with  the  times  on  all  practi- 
cal arithmetic  and  business  transactions  than  any  other  series. 

BROOKS'S  MIGHER  ARITHMETIC.  514  pp.  $l.»5. 

This  book,  like  the  New  Written  and  the  Union  Arithmetics,  gives  a  l)eautifal  treatment  of  the  Science  and  a 
varied  and  comprehensive  application  of  business  calculations,  Bills  with  discounts,  Commercial  and  Trade 
discount,  Investments,  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Stocks,  etc..  Promissory  Notes,  Fire  and  Life  In- 
surance, Measurements  of  Lands,  Floors,  Mows,  Cribs,  Cisterns,  Bins,  Walls,  Ceilings,  Roofs,  Excavations, 
Embankments,  etc.  Also,  an  original  development  of  the  business  calculations  of  Building  Associations.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  arithmetical  methods  of  these  wide-spread  institutions  have  been  developed  philo- 
sophically and  published  in  any  text-book  on  Arithmetic. 

Postpaid. 


BROOKS'S  NORMAL  ALGEBRA,  -    |1.10.     EET,  |1. 

A  perfect  High  and  Normal  School  Book.  Brief  and  clear  in 
discussions,  progressive  in  arrangement,  and  charming  in 
problems. 


Post-paid. 


BROOKS'S  GEOMETRY  &  TRIG.     -   11.10.    KET,  $1. 

Original  and  practical  in  plan.    Geometry  mastered  with  ono- 
halt  the  time,  space  and  Uloney  required  by  other  works. 


OTHEK.   I'OI'UXxA.IL  -WOE/KZS. 


Int.  Ex. 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  -  -  .80  .22 
Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  -  -  -  .42  .SI 
RauVs  Normal  Spellers, 

Lyte*s  Institute  Songs  &  Glee  Book,  Gloth,25  c,  Boards,85  c. 
Peterson's  Familiar  Science, 


Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,       -    -    -    -  .80 

Westkke's  Common  School  Literature,    -    -    -  •SO 

Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks,      -    -    -    -  .40 

Pelton's  Revised  Ontline  Maps,      -    -    -  i>er  set,  S26 
Sheppard's  Text-Books  of  the  Oonstitution. 

^or  further  particulars  send  postal  card  or  letter  to  the  publishers^     Address^ 

\>  Sower.  Potts  &  Co..  Publishers,  k 


n 


ou>  sToira  blasbb  abokubbb. 

NEW  YORK 

;mCATl  1001  SMf  1  001P4IY. 


t 


N  response  to  the  demand  for  a  less  expensive.yet  equally  use- 
ful and  durable  Slate,  we  invite  special  attention  to  our  latest 
improved  Size,  Style,  and  quality  of  Silicate  for  general  school  use. 
Ji  f  erfect  Jllarking  and  ^rasible  Surface  Supplied  at 
H^LF    THE    FHZCE 

OF   THK   HEAVY.   NOISY    STONE   SLATE. 


TO  BE   CARRIED   IK  THE   8CHOOI.   BOOK. 

4  Iieaves,  each  4  1-2  z  7  Inches, 

Eight  Marking  Surfaces,  Equal  to  a  9  x  14  Slate.  Ruled  for  Spelling  (40  words.) 
Also  Ruled  for  Writing  Exercises. 

(]lail>d,$l.EOperDoMii.]    NET:  NornrtharDiscoiuiL 


They  Bo  Not  Break  by  FaUing;  are  Flexible,  Uch.t,  and  Durable. 

T^e  Bsardi  of  EdueaHon  of  Nna  York  City,  Philadilphia,  andhundredi  of  schools  IhroughoKl  the  Country 
art  uaHgihmt  largely  and  cannot  do  without  them. 

No  Board  of  EducatiioH,  Ttacher  or  PariHl  nitd  bt  afraid  toadopi  them.     tVe  warrant  satisfaction. 
Orders  (tiled  by  Mail  or  otherwise.     Sample  States  mailed  pr  li  cents. 


SIUCATS  Do  not  TTITet 

Slate  Gleaner, 
w^oM^Pm  eraser™  SLATE. 

AND  BEST 

PBIOE, 

EVER  MADE.  EACH  S  CENTS. 


W 1TUOT7T 

M01STT7HB.  Q"^^^^  *^^°«« 

BOZSS. 


the  SiucATiSLaiHmorc  «»i 


t    cTdUuaU)'  tupfirHHlfl 


MANUPAOTUEED  BTT 

XTEW  TOBE  SILICATE  BOOK  S1<ATB  CO., 

A.  H.  JOCELYN,  President.  191  Fulton  St.,  (Cor.  Cliurcli,)  N,  T. 


Malleable  Iron  and  Bent  Wood. 


THE  STANDARDS 

AUIronTJ«»d 

AUKuno* 

M  Earl  M 

NO    CASTINGS 

Saok  and  But 

msnrssma. 

OwTtd 
79t  Solil. 

NUSUTS 

mmHcsT  usAOC 

Ti  Bmi  liiMi. 

ROUGHEST  BOY 

S«nd  for  Prleeil. 

eta  SulUeet  It  to. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

THTTHBM. 

AJoff/  Directart ;  Examine  your  tciaoit  it/are  buying  any  mart  dais,  aHdife  kva  many  broken  and  uie- 
las dfsis you  have.  Tit  "  COMAfO/iTSSffSS"  iimtrraHttd/orj years,  and  me  viiU 'end you  a  ffEif 
Desk  if  any  of  them  give  aiaay. 

Pxcelsior  School  p^imiture  ]\Ianufacturing  Go. 


llcClees  8g  'Warren,  Haiiaa:«r8. 


1003  Axcb  St.,  Philailelphia. 


A  ITev  AgoBt  of  Curs  Aoting  In  Harmony  vith  Fhysiologioal  Lavs. 


OF  SFECIAI.  utteizsst 


JO  TPAGPPPS  AJIP  ppOfpSSIOJSIAJi  ]«PJI, 


COMPOUMD  OXYQIM. 


Vou  Mk,  Whu  li  Compound  OiyiFn I    It  III  combluilon  oTOjiyccnnnd  Nitrogen,  the  iwodcmtnB  which  miilie  up  com- 

(liiloni^%ut  oF  h"ndre'ii.?n'™r  p^^lon,  to  the  r«nail.»hTt  m"ti»e  mwen'or  iST^™  ^Mnt  of  *d«u«,  thlLl'o?T.  S^ 
AiTHim,  the  wcll-knova  Anti^un  author.     Id  bla  Home  Mniniine  fiir  Julr.  iln.  ht  t»j\: 

*'  Nearly  fcveii  y«n  hnvc  puvd  t^nco  we  began  uiing  Ihia  Treatment.  Up  CA  that  period  onr  hnltli  had  becil  Iteadily  de- 
dining;;  nH  iDContcquence  ofany  organic  dlteaae  hul  frDOl  overvork  aud  coniequent  phyiical    and    ncrvmu  eahauttiDn.     Tb« 

almml  enliri/riiJinm/rirm  irturr  lUUtti  o/mtrvoiu  keadtthe  frem  vJdch  wt  had tufftrid  ftr  tutntj  fiart,  aiui/rJm  a 
liaiUilJI  la  laie  ctid  an  Ike /rati  ixpamri,  were  the  reiiiiu  oT  the  Aitl  ytar'l  IIH  of  the  MW  tnalnenf;  and  Ihil  benefit  hi) 
Ttitaiiud ftrmantttt.  Ai  to  Litenry  *arl(  in  theae  yean,  we  can  only  lay  that  h  hait  been  conilani  and  earneat  j  and  jf  it!  kc* 
ceptance  with  the  public  maybe  re£;irded  ai  any  leit  of  itiquajily,  it  I*  Ear  the  bcM  wnrk  that  we  have  done." 

COMPOCHD  OXTOEH  \\  admlniiicctd  by ilople  [nhalatlon  at  oui  office,  otat  llufmliear,  tarn  ktmt. 

OXTOEir  HOHK  TBEATMENT.— Thli  can  be  aarely  lenl  any  dliUnce  in  a  •mall  and  campact  puckas^ 
Price  far  two  nontlia'  sapplri  a^th  Inhaling  apparana  and  tidi  and  eipllcii  dincilou,  (IS.OO. 

PIS  W  I  A  Ireaiiie  fxxi  pp.]  gn  Compound  OiyioD,  iu  node  of  action  and  Tcaulti.  to  which  at*  appended  a  lane 
H  H.  H.  J  number  of  tctlimoiuali  to  meal  remarkable  cucea,  will  b*  lail  »••  kr  mall  u  all  who  write  to  lu  (or 
^fJ"     It.    Addrw  4* 


-Qp^ 


p.  fif  fjjPToji  &  GOMPAjjys 


I 


Bee&TioHAL  mBhmMmm 


I.  Tk^  Introduction  Price  is  the  cost  for  first  use  when  no  book  is  given  in  exchange.  2»  The  Ex^ 
chamgt  Price  is  the  cust  for  first  use  when  the  corresponding  old  book  is  given  in  exchange.  3.  Specimen 
Ccfies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  school - 
omcers  at  Exchange  price.  ^ 


These  Readerm,  prepared  by  Supt.  Harris  of  St.  Louis,  Supt  Rickoflf.  of  Geveland,  and  Prof.  Mark 
Bailey,  of  Yale  College,  offer  a  sensible,  simple,  and  systematic  plan  for  teaching  reading.  They  are  charm* 
ingly  iUustrated,  combine  /  A  m^m^I  ^^#k«<%  '^  TPfkri  A  ^v^  I  ^^^  word,  sentence,  and 
phonic  iftethods,  interest  1  ^aLwpXeifWZX  B  X^eAWierB.  {  the  child  by  simple  stories 
and  lead  him  along  so  skilltuUy  that,  before  he  realires  it,  he  is  reading  easy  sentences  at  sight.  The  use  of 
script  letters,  written  spelling,  conversations  on  the  selections,  and  language  lessons,  are  among  the  new  fea- 
tures which  must  commend  these  books.  Thev  are  complete  in  [  f*IRST  "^"Ff  A  PER . . . . 
five  books,  and  will  save  the  cost  of  a  speller,  since  all  the  |  SECOXTID  REAP3ESR 
new  words  are  aaranged  for  oral  and  written  exercises.  Be  I  TTT'n^D  JP'PJ  4  "^ER.^. , 
sure  and  see  these  books,  if  you  are  progressive,  and  desire  i  f*OURT!EZ  READER, 
tbe  best  readers  for  your  schools.  I 


These  books  consist  of  six  numbers.  The  copies  are  upon  slips  which,  by  an  ingenious  patent,  are  ma-o  e 
to  move  down  the  page  so  f  ^jP^^^^I  ^*  riya  tt_TJ  j>.j».1^jj  l^-s  to  cover  up  the  stu- 
dent's writing.  anVVhus\JMLOaei    WOpy-JClOOJSS.  jkeep  the  perfJbt  copy  al 


ways  before  him.    The  copies  are  a  plain,  business  hand.    The  forms  of  the  letters  are 
sons.    The  analysis  is  gready  simplified.    Superior  to  all  others  in  every  respect. 


copy 
taught  as  object-les- 


These  Histories,  with  their  beautiful  illustrations,  their  pleasing,  simple  style,  and  their  interesting  stories, 

ITcST'bSfiaJSu.  I.Quackenbos's  Sistories.  |  ifgr, "'"""'  '^''* 

fresh,  with  maps,  showing  the  settlement  and  the  growth  of  our  country,  and  are  really  a 

and  social  life,  literature  and  civilization,  (  EZ<EME1TTAR7  BilSTOR7 

rather  than  ol  mere  wars  and  conquests.  <  MJJW   A MTTRIC AU  ZZISTOR7... 
They  are  well  adapted  for  use  as  Readers.  (  SISTOR7  OF  THE  "WORIiD 


are  new  and 
record  of  manners 


The  great  fevor  with  which  Cornell's  systematic  course  in  Geography  has  been  received,  is  shown  by  hun- 
dreds of  recommenda- f  ^I^^mi^^  ^%11 '^  ^^M%,m^t-itmmm^  mm.^^  J  J*..—  Itioiis  froffi  leading 
teacheis.  by  its  im-j  WOmeU  S  WreOSTap  1110 S.J  mense  sales,  and  by 
the  aaitisfaction  it  has  given,  when  other  Geographies  have  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  school-room.  The 
New  England  edition,  with  its  clear,  accurate,  (  PRIMARY  GrBOG'^  *  ~^— 

Z27TERMEZDIATE 
PHYSICAIi 
OUTZjUTE   maps  per  set 


and  full  Man  of  all  the  New  England  Sutes, 
Its  beautiful  Illustrations,  and  its  well-chosen 
tive  matter,  is  Invaluable  for  our  schools. 


sion,   ease 
in 


The  fint  book,  *'  Lessons  in  Language/*  is  a  successful,  insfenious  system  for  securing  fluency  of  expres- 

i  Quackenbos's  I<ang:uas:e  Series,  (':^i,i„7- 

and  interest  in  a  study  heretofore  dfv  and  unsatisfactory.     It  teaches    how  to  handle  language   practically. 

The  English  Grammar  is  simple  and  plain  in  f  Zi^^GrXTAGrE    IiESSOlTS 

statement,  and  thorough  in  iu  treatment  in  j  ElTCS'LiISS  Q'RAMMAR 

the  philosophy  of  the  language.    The  Rhet-  '\  Z^ESSOITS  117  COMPOSITIOIT 
oric  and  Composition  are  unequaled  In  their  ^  COMPOSZTIOIT  AITID 
departments. 


This  series  of  Arithmetics 
amides.     Teaches 
used    by   business 


is_  clear,  logical,  and  well-graded ^and  contains  a  great  number  of  practical  ex- 

'  the  methods  actually 
men.        Practice   is 


erven  in  making  out 
finani' 


{ Appleton's  Arit]ixnetics.J 

t  bills,  the  important  i  "EX^EMDBXTTILRT  AJBXTEChtLETlO. 


mandal  changes  are  all  recognized,  the  <  PRACTICAZj 
difference  between  gold  and  currency  is  (  ' 

shown;  and  the  diflfercnt  classes  of  U.  S.  Bonds  are  fully  described. 


Harknesn's  Series  of  Latin  Books  has  gained  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  eminent  classical  teachers  of 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  /  "CT^  v1w%  ^^  ^*^  T  ^  ^4  «<%  \  b^  ^^i^n  introduced  into 
nearly  all  our  leading  classical  \  iCai  AA  JBiAAeBB  13  JuSL  wJlZXa  {  institutions  of  every  grade, 
both  school  and  college  The  revised  edition  of  the  Grammar  embraces  the  practical  results  of  the  best 
scholarship,  without  encumbering  its  pages  C  INTRODXJCTORT 
with  mere  coniectures.   The  Grammar  and  I  T.ATT'W  GhRAMMi 

Readers  in  their  improved  form,  are  the  f  2TEM7  ZiATQT  •  'R'P-r,  r 1 

best  companion  books  in  the  list  of  preparatory  Latin  publications.    Used  in  over  300*  schools  and  academies. 


Kmsi's  Drawing  is  the 
coarse  published,  it  has  for  , 
actual  fiEN-ms  of  nature,lead8  the  mind  to 
observe,  trains  the  hand  to  represent, 
and  is  so  simple  and  scientific  that  it 
can  be  siMxessfully  taught  without  the 
aid  of  experts. 


■  » 


do. 


do. 


1^    )  only  complete    c  r  a  d  ■  n 
LS  ■  )  its  basis  a  Knowledge  of  the 

S74  books,  each 

ly  6  books,  each ••••. 

,  4  books,  each •• 

,  4  books,  Nos.  X  and  2.... 

Nos.  3  and  4 


.08 


46 

86 

1.06 


46 

90 

1.00 

10.60 


36 
64 
64 
90 


27 
64 
76 


76 
90 
76 


12 
16 
18 
18 


e 

s 

H 
W 

r 


30 
60 
76 


30 
60 
70 


20 
36 
36 
60 


16 
36 
80 


60 
66 
66 


Counes  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Textile  Designs,  and  Architecture,  now  ready.  Attention  is  also  called  to  our  leading 
text-books  In  all  departments  of  study.  Including  the  Primer  Series,  Qtmckenbos's,  Amot*s,  and  Deschand's  Natural  Philoso- 
phies, Lockyer's  Astronomy,  Huxley*s,  Youmans*s  and  Comings's  Physiologies,  Morse's  and  Nicholson's  Geologies,  Miss  You- 

I's  Botanies,  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc    List  of  educational  publications  sent  free. 

D.  APPLiBTOlT  &  CO.,  PubllsliextB. 

649  8b  661  Broadway,  New  York. 


Bodtiood.— Oheapest  OollootJoa  of  Songa  and  Synns  in  Amerioa. 


m 


„.«,?^?«  ??*^■^^^***^T®5'**^u^®i^•®**®?*^°°'*^°»  H*  favorite  Sengs  and  Hymns,  many  of  which  are  among  the 
veryb^tinthelanguaee.    Nothing  has  been  used  merely  to  fill  a  page,  and  everything  is  complete  on  its  own  page,    ixa 

NoliJi^?7^'*?;.??f?  ^^'^^'.^i^'S*^*"'  F®*  3[>=>«en,T^3.00.  iSie  Vordi^lO  C«nt».  rioL  B.  G. 
NORTHROP,saysofit:' I  have  examined  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  with  special  interest,  having  carefully  looked 
through  every  page.  It  conuins  a  choice  collection  of  songs  for  the  School  and  the  Home.  It  ceruinly  ought  to  be  used  in 
every  school  of  Pcnnsvlvama,  and  merits  a  wide  circulation  in  other  Sutes.  The  spare  spaces  on  each  page  are  filled  with  lit- 
erary gems,  chiefly  relating  to  music,  to  the  culture  of  the  voice,  of  the  emotions  and  moral  nature.    It  is  an  admirable  book." 


PHIITTED  ON  BOTH  SZDSS. 


4,500  SETS  TSUa  FAR  FRZ2TTED. 


|BCORATE  your  School-Room.  Nothing 
can  be  "too  good"  for  it.  A  school  officer, 
in  a  late  report,  notes  a  contrast  as  follows : 
"  Many  of  our  school-rooms  are  decorated  with 
Engravings,  Mottoes,  etc.,  but,  in  one  township 
visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were 
found  upon  the  dingy  walls."  The  best  Decora- 
tion, for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes. 


I^aneasbr  ^e^oof  ||ottoes. 


"  Tliese  ACottoes  a  Grand  Sit" 

THI&TT  HOTTOES  AHD 

TH£  LORD'S  PllATBll. 


THOU  OOD  SEEST  MB.  Rbtbxsb  ;  Be  Polite.  Strive 
to  Please,  a— Never  Forget  that  Ood  is  Ruling. 
Rbversb  :  *'  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity 
for  All.**  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3— Be  Kind  to  One 
Another.  Rbvbrsb  :  Always  be  *'  On  Tioae.**  No  Idlers 
Here.  ^— The  Golden  Rule:  Do  unto  Others  as  You 
would  nave  Others  do  unto  You.  Rbvbrsb  :  Our  Life 
is  What  We  Make  It.  s.—The  School  Tax  is  the  Best 
Tax.  Rbvbrsb:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Found  Again.  6. — 
The  Three  Sieves :  Is  It  True  ?  Is  It  Just  ?  Is  It  Kind  ? 
Rbvbrsb:  1*11  Try  may  succeed :  I  Can't  must  fail.  "We 
may  Reach  the  House  of  Never— Through  the.Street  of 
By-and-by.**  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrivee. 
Rbvbrkb  :  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  that  Well.  8.— 
Do  Rii^ht.  Have  Faith  in  God.  Rbvbksb  :  Thorough- 
ness First,  Then  Progress,  o.— Boys  I  Just  do  all  the 
Good  you  can,  and  don't  Maxe  any  Fuss  about  it.— 
CkarUt  Dicktn^  Sketch.  Rbvbrsb  :  "Let  no  one  consider 
the  day  as  ended  until  the  duties  it  brings  have  been 
discharged.**  zo. — God  Bless  our  School.  Rbvbrsb:  A 
Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  zz.— No 
Bad  Thoughts.  Be  Self-Reliant.  Rbvbrsb  :  Lost !  Ten 
Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with'Sixty  Diamond 
Seconds  I  zi. — The  Lord's  Prayer.  Rbvbrsb  :  Chewing, 
Smoking.  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Boys.  They  Cost 
Too  Much  I  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 


'•THESE  MOnOESA  GRAND  HIT-NEEDED  EVERYWHERE 
-WILL  SELL  WHEREVER  SEEN." 

Oounfy  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Teadiars  Thl-nlr  Them  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
llcttoea  published. 


THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever 
seen.  As  a  mere  attractive  feature  of  the  School-room, 
thev  are  worth  the  price  at  which  they  are  advertised ;  while 
their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  Kood.  They  are  on  the  nnest  extra-calendered  6- 
ply  *  Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manu- 
nctured.  The  only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green — half  of 
each  set  being  Salmon  and  the  remaining  half  Green— these  col- 
ors contrasting  aereeably  with  the  deep  black  of  the  Mottoes. 
They  are  printed  ON  BOTH  SIDES— thus  makmg  one  set 
equivalent  to  two — so  that  they  may  be  turned,  as  desired,  to 
afford  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School-room,  or  to  impress 
more  deeply  some  lesson  m  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such 
size  (8x14  inches,)  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  too  l&rge  for  convenience  in  mailing.  ^A-Sent  poft- 
paid,  securely  enveloped,  on  receipt  of  ^  1.  IQ  or  by  express. 


UNIFORM  IN  STYLE  AND  PRiCB. 


**  Kotrhere  else  so  lltieh  for  the  IConey.** 


The  meaniog  of  song  goes  deep. — CarlyU, 


■  The  annual  issues  of  the  Music-Page  Sopplemeat  have 
tributed  their  share  towards  the  more  general  IntrodtlctiaB  el 
singing  into  the  schools  of  the  State.  Each  of- them  oontaint 
songstnatare  popular  In  the  school-room.  They  are  very  low 
in  price,  and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  the  several  nunuwn 


■USIC-PACE  SVPPUHEIT-IO.  1 


Columbia,  the  Qem  of  the 
Bonnie  Charlie.      rOceaa. 
What  I  Love  and  Hate. 
"  I'll  Do  M^  Duty." 
Little  Birdie  in  the  Tree. 
Christmas  Carol. 


Pair  as  the  Morning. 
The  King  and  the  Miller. 
That  Sweet  Story  of  Old. 
Swinging  'Neath  the  Old 

Apple  Tree. 
The  Dearest  Spot. 

School  Songs  and  Hymns— (Words).— There's  MnsiiB 
in  the  Air ;  Terusalem  the  Golden ;  Work,  for  the  Nisht  is 
Coming:  Silently  Falling  Snow;  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses 
Fall;  When  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Aeun;  What  is  Hosae 
without  a  Mother;  The  Sabre  Song;  and  Safe  Within  the  Vstl. 

■USIC-PAGE  SUPPLEHElT-10. 1 


Home,  S^veet  Home, 
lollv  Old  St.  Nicholas. 
Welcome  to  Morning. 
Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer 
Nicca:  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  I 


Baby-Bye,  Here's  a  Ply. 
The  Pairy  Boy. 
The  Watch  on  the  Rhine. 
Thoughts  of  Home. 
Shepherd  of  the  Valley. 


Hark,  Hark,  My  Soul  I  Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling. 

School  Songs  and  Hymns— (Words)— There's  Music 
in  the  Air;  Jerusalem  the  (jolden;  Work,  for  the  Night  is 
Coming;  Silently  Falling  Snow;  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall; 
When  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Again  •  What  is  Home  with- 
out a  Mother?  The  Sabre  Song;  Safe  Within  the  Vail;  Fair 
ss  the  Morning ;  When  the  Mists  have  Rolled  Awav ;  What  I 
Love  and  Hate,  Tohn  Brown ;  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean ;  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee ;  Jeweb ;  National  Hymn; 
Bonnie  Charlie ;  Swinging  'Neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree. 

HUSIC-PA6£  SVPPLEHEIT-IO.  4. 


Chide  Mildly  the  Erring, 
Weep  for  the  Fallen. 
Morning  Red. 
Home  of  the  Soul. 
Singing  in  the  Rain. 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 


Rain  Upon  the  Roof. 
Perri  Merri  Dictum. 
Little  Brother. 
Kind  Words  can  Never  Die 
Christmas  All  Year  Long. 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee  r 


School  Songs  and  Hymns  — (Words).— I'll  Do  Mv 
Duty ;  Baby- Bye,  Here's  a  Flv  ;  Home,  Sweet  Home ;  AU 
the  Saints  Adore  Thee ;  Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling ;  Abide 
With  Me :  Christmas  Carol ;  Your  Mission ;  The  King  and  the 
Miller ;  The  Dearest  Spot ;  Sweet  Hour  of  Prarer ;  Welcome 
to  Morning:  Sweet  By-and-By :  Fairy  Boy ;  Shepherd  of  the 
Valley;  Watch  on  the  Rhine ;  Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas. 

■USIC-PA6E  SUPPLEHEIT-IO.  S. 


Freedom's  Flag. 
Saviour  and  Friend. 
Far  Away. 
Meek  and  Lowly. 
Father  William. 
Upidee  (Excelsior). 
All  Together  Again. 


Christmas  Time  is  Come 
Again. 

Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Dare. 

River,  River,  Little  River. 

When  the  Mists  have  Roll- 
ed Away. 

Who  is  He  in  Yonder  Stall? 


Where,  Oh  Where  are  the  Visions  of  Morning. 
School  Songs  and  Hymns— (Words).— Kind  Words  Can 
Never  Die ;  Cnristmas  All  Year  Long ;  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner;  Weep  for  the  Fallen;  Singing  in  the  Rain  ;  Rain  on  the 
Roof;  Chide  Mildly  the  Erring:  How  Can  I  Leave  Thee; 
Morning  Red  ;  Silently  Falling  Snow ;  Little  Brother,  Darling 
Boy  :  Home  of  the  Soul  ;  Speed  Away ;  Perri  Merri  Dicbim; 
Neaser,  My  God,toTh^;  and  How  (gentle  God's  Commands. 


Fziee  of  Siapplemi 
One  copy  JIO  cents ;  Three  copies,  25  cents ;  Eight  copies, 
60  cenu  ;  Twenty  copies,  91.SO.   These  rates  include  post- 
age in  all  cases.    Teachers  and  others  ordering  supplies  for 
School  or  Institute  use,  will  pleas*  name  one  or  two  pieces  of 
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Published  by,  J.  p.  JJippiJICOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Cutter's  PhyBiologies. 

REVISED  EDITION. 

First  Book  on  Analytical  Auatomy,  Physiology) 
Avn  Hygxbn«»  Human  and  Comparativb.  By  Calvin 
CuTTBR,  M.  D.  With  164  Illustrations.  lamo.  196  pp.,  half 
roan.  80  cents. 

Second  Book  on  Analytical  Anatomy,  Physiol- 

OGY,    AND    HtGIBNK,    HuMAN    AND    COMPARATIVH.       With 

Questions,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations  for  Analytical  Study 
and  Untfic  'Topical  Review.     By  Calvin  CimBR,  M.  D. 
With  x86  Illustrations.     lamo.,  309  pp.,  half  roan,  I1.35. 
Hew  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hy- 
CXBNB,  Human  and  Comparativb     With  Questions,  Dia- 

Srams,  and  Illustrations  for  Analytic  Study  and  Synthetic 
leview.     By  Calvin  Cuttbr,  M.  D.    With  230  Illustra- 
tions,    ismo.,  338  pp.,  half  roan,  ^1.50. 

%* Accompanied  by  a  Series  of  Charta. 

CQi^auvenet's  Mathematics. 

Elements  of  Cieometry*  With  Appendices,  con- 
taining a  Copious  Collection  of  Exercises  for  the  Student, 
and  an  Introotiction  to  Modem  Geometry.  By  Prof.  Wil- 
LLAM  Chauvbnbt.    Large  lamo.,  cloth,  ^1.75. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry*  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  By  Prof.  William  Chauvbnbt.  8vo., 
sheep,  ^1.60. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Iieast  Squares ; 

or,  Thb  Application  of  thb  Thborv  of  Probabiutibs 
IN  thb  Combinations  of  Obsbrvations.  By  William 
Chauvbnbt.    8vo.,  doth,  |z.6r>. 


An  Analytical  Series  of  Arithmetics,  oombinii^g 
Miitai*  and  Written  Arithmbtic  in  bach  book.  By 
Prof.  S.'P-  Sanford,  Mercer  University,  Georgia.  First 
Lessons,  Illustrated,  27  cents  ;  Intermediate,  43  cents; 
Higher,  $1.35.    v^mmon  School,  80  cents. 

TXTaUcer's  Science  of  "Wealtli. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy.  Embracine 
the  Laws  of  Trade,  Currency,  and  Finance.  Condensed 
and  Arranged  for  Popular  Reading  and  Use  as  a  Text-Book. 
By  Amasa  Walkbr,  L.L.  D.  Student's  Edition,  zamo., 
doth  extra.    $t^y>. 

lieed's  United  States  History. 

A  History  of  the    United  States  of  America. 

Including  some  Important  Facts  mostly  omitted  in  the 
Smaller  History.  Designed  for  General  Reading  and  for 
Academies.  By  Josiak  W.  Lbbds.  lamo.,  extra  cloth, 
#1.75. 

Derrjr's  United  States  History. 

A  History  of  the  United  States,   for  Schools 

AND  AcADBMiBS.  By  Josbph  T.  Derry,  Profcssor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Academy  of  Richmond  College,  Augusta, 
Georgia.  With  Numerotis  Illustrations.  lamo.,  half  roan, 
lx.25. 


"Wickersham's  "Works. 

Methods  of  Instruction ;  or,  That  Pabt  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Education  which  Trbats  of  thb  Na- 
ture OB  the  Sbvbral  Branches  of  KnowlbiJgb.  and 
the  Method  of  Teaching  Them.  By  Prof.  J,  P.  Wick- 
BRSHAM.    xamo.,  cloth,  f  1.75. 

School  EUsonomy.  A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation 
Organization,  Employments^  Government,  and  Authorities 
of  Schools.  By  Pror.  J.  P.  Wickbrsham.  lamo.,  cloth, 
lx.50. 


Outlines  of  Etymoloey.  By  8.  S.  Haldeman,  au- 
thor of  "Analytical  Orthography,"  "Elements  of  Latin 
Pronunciation,"  etc.     lamo.,  fine  cloth,  $1.00. 

Saznson's  Art  Criticism. 

Elements  of  Art  Criticism.  ComprislDfi:  a  Treatise 
on  the  Principles  of  Man's  Nature  as  Addressed  by  Art.  To- 
gether with  a  Historic  Survey  of  the  Methods  of  Art  Execu- 
tion. By  Prof.  G.  W.  Samson,  llhistraied.  8vo.,  cloth 
extra,  I3.15.    Abridged  Edition.    lamo.,  cloth,  $1.60. 

Atwater's  Liogic. 

Manual  of  Elementary'  liOffic*  Deel^ed  espe- 
cially for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Learners.  By  Prof.  L.  H. 
Atwatbr.    lamo.,  cloth,  $i.25> 


First  r«es8ons  in  Grammar.  An  Easy  Method 
for  Beginners.  By  Harriet  S.  Long.  i5mo.,  boards^  25 
cents. 

Hachette's  Educational  Series. 

For  the  Complete  Study  of  the  French  Tan- 

GUAGB.    Descriptive  List  furnished  on  application  to  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 


GiTin^  the  I^atest  Results  of  Modern  Philology. 

By  AuGijsTB  Brachbt.    ismo.,  cloth,  $1,35.    Elementary 
Edition,    xamo.,  cloth,  75  cents. 


A  Text*BoolL  for  the  Practical  Study  of  the 

German  Language.    By  Prof.  J.  Adoldh  Schmitz,  AM., 
and  Hermann  J.  Schmitz.    x2mo.,  half  roan,  $1.35. 

Fre&cli  and  O-erman  Dictioiiaries. 

Contanseau's     Practical    Dictionary    of    the 

FrbncR  and  English  Languages.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  $2.50. 
Pocket  Edition,  cloth,  $1.50. 

liOngman's  Pocltet  Dictionary  of  the  German 

and  English  Languages.    x8mo.,  cloth,  $1.50. 


-^OHCZSSTZSH'S  DICTI01T.^HI£2S. 


QUARTO  DICTIONARY.    Illustrated  and  Unabridged. 
Library  sheep,  $10.00. 

OCTAVO  fUNIVERSAL  AND  CRITICAL)  DICTION- 
ARY.    Library  sheep,  $4.25. 

COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY.     Illustrated,    xa- 
mo.,  half  roan,  $x  75. 


SCHOOL    (ELEMENTARY)  DICTIONARY.     lamo., 

half  roan,  f  i.oo. 
PRIMARY  DICTIONARY.    Illustrated.    x6mo.,  half  roan, 

60  cents. 
POCKET  DICTIONARY.    Illustrated.     24mo.,  cloth,  63 

cents ;    roan,  flexible,  85    cents ;    roan,  tucks,  gilt  edges, 

$1.00. 
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ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY.   Crown  8vo.,half roan,  |4.oo. 

Many  special  aids  to  students,  in  addition  to  a  very  full  pronouncing  and  defining  vocabulary,  make  the 
abore-named  books,  in  the  opinion  of  our  most  distinguished  educators,  the  most  complete  as  well  as  by  far 
the  cheapest  dictionaries  of  our  language. 

4^A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Educational  Works  mailed  on  application.    Liberal  rates  for  Examination     (| 
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MANTTPACfTtTHBD  BT  THE 


East  Lewisburg  Lumber  I  Manufacturing  Go. 


W^p 


for 
STRENGTH,  DDRABILITY, 

Comfort, 
NEATNESS  AND  ECONOMY. 


'Cnsivai.ed 


or  THPi  Jj^^SKST. 


Corrapondtncc  soUHUd,  and  Mien  of  inquiry  fremplfy  annBtnd,      Our  Illiatraled  Cirtular  and  Priei 

List  fumisAtd  on  appliiatiiin.     Address 

XfUxnber  and  Manufactming  Co.,  Sast  Ijewiabux^,  Fa. 


TUb  book  oeedHDo  eD(Iorseineiit.~Dr.  Palmer. 

AGENTS  WANTED   p 


ipA 


WJJ 


blimity    of  the   Storisa   of  tht   Bible, 
■tyle,  b«uliful  En|n>>ln^,  >nd  HcS   biDditin.lliebc.llniht 


AgEiiu  vill  find  Ihii  Book  i 

"rerni.Tlb^riS!'  "cii 

J.  C.  HeCUBDT  A  CO.,  PUladelphU,  Fmi 


%  DSlfNlSON, 


J.  B.  WILSON,     I  -_„ 

Comai  of  Cliaatnat  and  Hlntta  St»«t>, 
«3.00.      FBXLADELFSIA.      $3.00 

DMAS  Sin  :— Wt  h»Tt  lowered  our  nlel  »  THREE  DOI^ 
LARS  PER  DAY,  10  meet  <he  tuinECDCy  oF  iht  tina.  In 
■very  reipecl  the  (jJRAHD  tlousi  irill  be  kcpl  up  lo  the  old 
ftaitdard.  We  cATnettly  Kik'ihc  public  to  *u*uliiui  iokeep' 
>BgaFiUT<:i.A(s  HoviBM  reduced  piica. 


blackboard  Erasers, 
^^e  ^ove[t^  I^ieHn^  graeer 

$1.50  perDoaen, 

IB  TSB  BEST  A2TS  CHEAPEST. 


Eiuen  hi«  hentofon  beea  kept  out  of  the  Dim  . 
oti  ucounmCihe  hifh  price  of  ilioie  sOtred.    The  T^ict  ihu 

KrOOOonhe  noTAllT  hATCalrkidT  beeoiold  proves  (hal  vc 
Teiupplied  m  lanf  Telt  vxnt,     Seqd  la  nntl  fot  utnplc. 

BICEI^OR  SCHOOL  rURNnURB  lliNIIFA(TniUNG  00., 

1 003  Arob  St..  rhllnrlalnhllt.  T**. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDKY. 


Sutler's  Jjlterary  Selections, 

"lOXlO"!    -."TwlimM-T*!!"   SulM. 

^^L ::iZl far    Dedimilion    ud    Radiiv. 

No.  1,  liiusd  Mil.  '7r-ITa.  2,  Aui.  'it— No.  3.  leu. 
ilrl.  Me»lriDop»a  euh.  loo  Bat  Thlnii  in  Pnae  ud 
Vene  in  each  booli.  ^undu^  Seleniooi.  PJeeiing  .mritly.  ludj- 


^T^E  BEST  SCBOOIi  BOOES.^^ 


By  AT.PTJtam  jg^  RAT7B,  A.  !£., 

Frlnalpal  of  Pennsylveda  Central  Stata  normal  Soliool. 


Nomutl  Flrvt  B««d0T.  This  book  contains  a  series  of  illustrated  word  lessons,  also  simple, 
well-graded  coDTenalional  reading  lessons  in  familiar  words,  and  b  designed  to  teach  pupils  (o  read  oatur- 
allj  and  with  proper  expression  from  the  beginning.  Fallir  Illustrated,  tio  pages.  Inlrodoction  price,  13 
cents.    Eicbsiige  price,  10  cents. 

ITozmml  Second  Bsader.  Contains  exercises  in  pronanciaCion,  well^raded  natural  reading 
lessons  in  familiar  words,  and  copious  exercises  on  the  use  of  words  and  in  the  construction  of  sr 


F11II7  Illustrated,  144  pages.    Introduction  price,  xo  cents.     Exchange  price 

Honn«l  Tblrd  Beader.     Has  progressive,  interesting  lessons  for  reading,  also  ei 

ticojation,  pronnnciation,  defining,  analysis  and  language  culture.    Follf  Illustrated,  191  pages.     Introdue- 

tion  price,  35  cents.     Exchange  price,  30  cetits. 

ITozmal  Foorth  Ssader.     Contains  a  great  variety  of  interesting  selections  from  popular  aa- 

tbon,  also  exercises  in  language  culture,  together  with  a  new  method  of  leaching  emphasis,      ixmo.,  cloth, 

extra  roan  back.     256  pages.     Introduction  price,  4J  cents,     Exchange  price,  zj  cents. 

Normal  Fifth  Header.     Has  choice  selections  from  the  best  standard  writers  of  good  English, 

together  with  a  short  treatise  on  practical  elocution,  fully  illustrated,      izmo.,  cloth    extra,  roan    back.     422 

pages.     Introduction  price,  65  cents.     Exchange  price,  35  cents. 


C01.CFI.ETB  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 
Do  not  Change  until  you  have  Exaxained  Tliem. 


RAUB'S  ELEMENTARY,  pp.  164.     -      Exchange  24  Cts.,  Introduction  30  Cts. 
RAUB'S  COMPLETE,  pp.  333.     -     -    -   Exchange  40  Cts.,  Introduction  50  Cts. 


Jlaub's  ^rithmetios  JIave  ^een  A^lopted  for  Use  by 

Boards  of  Education  of  Camden,  N.J.;  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  Nashville,  Teon.; 
Edgefield,  Tenn.;    Lock   Haven  Normal  School  -,   Blair    Academy, 
Blairstown,  N.  J.;  Oakland  Female  Institute,  Norristown, 
Pa.;  Tremont  Seminary,  Norristown,  Pa.;  Hill  Semi- 
nary, Pottstown,  Pa. 
Alto  Adopted  ^^y  a  Large  Number  or  Townships  thronghont  tUa  State. 

These  Arithmetics  are  logical,  systematic  and  natural  in  their  development,  and  just  what  active,  prac- 
tical and  progressive  teachers  want. 

The  examples  throughout  are  of  a  practical  eveiy-dajr  character,  such  as  farmers,  business  men,  and 
dben  have  to  deal  with. 

Mental  or  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  combined  in  the  same  book.  The  pupils  are  trained  to 
think,  by  having  them  give  their  own  explanations  of  the  solutions  in  man]'  cases,  and  also  by  requiring 
them  frequently  to  End  their  own  rules. 

Teachers  and  Directors  are  requested  not  to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  any  Arithmetic  for  use  daring 
the  next  school  year  until  they  have  had  opportunity  of  examining  these  books  and  comparing  them  with 
any  others  published. 

These  books  are  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  wherever  they  are  used,  and  are  highly  recommended 
I7  prominent  educators  and  the  press  Ihronghout  the  country. 
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OCTOBER.  1878. 
DEVELOPING  A  TASTE  FOR  ENGUSH  LITERATURE. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  ELEVATE  THE  STANDARD  OF  TASTE  AMONG  STUDENTS. 


IF,  by  a  higher  taste  in  literature,  is  meant 
an  increased  fondness  for  committing  to 
memory,  for  the  purpose  of  recitation,  lists  of 
names  of  unknown  authors  and  their  respec- 
tive works,  I  know  nothing  that  can  be  done 
or  ought  to  be  done.  There  is  no  magic  in 
the  repetition  even  of  a  great  name,  unless 
that  name  calls  up  its  becoming  associations. 
To  many  an  ear  Virgil  means  no  more  than 
fiavius  and  Mavius,  and  Amos  Cottle  is  as 
suggestive  to  such  an  one  as  S,  T.  Coleridge. 
OGver  Optic  is  to  many  a  iad  a  greater  man 
than  Scott  or  Dickens,  and  Beadle's  Dime 
Novels  will  be  eagerly  read  by  him  while 
Shakespeare,  Homer,  Milton,  Dante,  and 
Macaulay  are  resting,  unmolested  and  dusty, 
upon  the  library  shelf.  Our  question  de- 
mands that  we  seek  the  means  of  cultivating 
a  higher  taste  in  the  choice  of  books,  and 
does  not  require  us  to  ask  what  text-book  con- 
tains most  miscellaneous  information  packed 
in  a  given  space. 

There  laas  a  time  when  love  of  reading  in 
a  child  might  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful  sign 
of  intellectual  capacity.  When  books  were 
few  and  costly  ;  when  very  few  of  them  were 
in  any  way  intended  for  children  in  partic- 
ular; when  there  were  no  children's  papers 
or  magazines.     A  child  that  inclined  to  read- 
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,  laiT,  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Bollwaad,  wh 
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ing  was  compelled,  perforce,  to  grapple  with 
something  which  was  considered  worthy  of 
mature  thought.  In  reading,  the  mind  was, 
of  necessity,  lifted  somewhat  beyond  a  child- 
ish range  of  elevation ;  and  so,  while  many 
were  repelled  from  books,  those  who  clung  to 
them  from  pure  affection  became,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  thinkers  and  reasoners.  The  books 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  any  per- 
iod more  than  a  century  remote  generally 
illustrate  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  With- 
out artificial  helps,  they  have  withstood  the 
buffetings  of  the  waves  of  time  which,  hap- 
pily for  all,  have  engulfed  most  of  the  vile 
stuff  which  was  then  the  means  of  intellec- 
tual debauchery  to  a  wealthy  few. 

But  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not  safe  to  say 
that  a  love  of  reading  is  a  hopeful  sign,  or  a 
proof  of  a  promising  intellect.  One  must 
know  what  is  read  and  how,  before  speaking 
with  anything  like  approval  of  a  craving  ap- 
petite for  printed  matter.  An  inordinate  ap- 
petite for  green  apples,  or  slate-pencils,  or  for 
clay,  is  not  worse  forthe  bodythan  a  craving 
for  certain  kinds  of  literature,  unfortunately 
too  common  and  too  cheap,  b  for  the  mind. 
Not  to  speak  of  positively  vicious,  or  openly 
immoral  reading,  which  is  so  abundant  and 
so  persistently  forced  upon  public  attention; 
the  lives  of  notorious  criminals,  the  PoUee 
Gazettes,  and  other  vile  and  pernicious  things  ■ 
which  are  thrust  in  your  face  by  train-boys. 
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or  kept  in  the  windows  or  on  the  counters  of 
booksellers  who  are  called  moral  and  upright 
men ;  not  to  speak  of  the  terrible  details  of 
vice  which  often  disgrace  the  columns  of 
papers  whose  reputation  is  such  that  they 
could  **  afford  the  luxury  of  a  conscience;"  a 
young  person  foraging  for  himself,  without 
some  special  pains  taken  to  guide  his  taste 
and  judgment,  may  do  himself  positive  injury 
even  in  a  Sunday-school  library,  in  which 
every  book  shall  have  been  written  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  teaching  valuable  moral 
or  distinctively  religious  truth.  Even  to  a 
careful  reader,  moderately  versed  in  books, 
the  difficulty  of  choosing  the  best  is  constantly 
increasing.  In  general,  as  people  read  more, 
they  profit  less.  There  are  scores*  and 
hundreds  who  take  their  daily  novel  almost 
as  the  toper  does  his  drams,  and  almost  as 
ruinously.  There  are  others  to  whom  the 
daily  paper,  even  of  the  best  kind,  is  a  posi- 
tive injury,  because  of  its  excessive  demand 
upon  their  time. 

Our  schools  have  done  very  much  to  create 
this  appetite  for  reading.  Are  they  doing 
what  they  ought  to  direct  their  pupils  to 
healthful  food  for  satisfying  it  ?  Are  they  in 
the  position  to  do  more  without  letting  slip 
some  of  those  things  which  the  public  seem 
.now  to  demand  ?  If  they  can  do  this  work, 
liow?  Our  limits  of  time  admit  but  brief 
.  answers  to  these  questions. 

1.  To  the  first,  there  is  but  one  answer  pos- 
sible. They  are  not  doing  what  ought  to  be 
done.  The  ability  to  select,  to  appreciate, 
to  use,  and  to  enjoy  books  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  acquired  power  to  solve  arthmeti- 
cal  problems,  or  to  analyze  sentences.  I 
think  this  need  not  be  discussed.  I  presume 
it  will  not  be  questioned. 

2.  Are  the  schools  in  position  to  do  more 
in  this  direction  without  giving  up  what  seems 
to  be  required  of  them  ? 

I  say  what  seems  to  be  required  of  them, 
designedly,  because  I  think  that  much  which 
is  now  taught  in  them  could  hardly  give  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  its  existence  there. 
Why  geography  should  have  been  taught  so 
long  to  the  exclusion  of  natural  history ;  why, 
under  the  old  regime,  so  much  time  was 
given  to  arithmetic  and  none  to  physiology, 
is  not  easy  to  understand.  Why  school  hours 
should  extend  from  9  till  4  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year  we  can  not  say.  Nor  can  we  see 
why  primary  arithmetic  and  geography 
should  be  forced  upon  little  children  that  can 
not  read  well  enough  to  get  the  sense  of  the 
questions  which  they  are  called  upon  to  an- 
:  swer.     We  see  no  reason  why  bright  children 


who,  in  their  homes,  will  read  through  a 
story  book  in  a  single  evening,  should  spend 
from  six  to  nine  months  on  a  smaller  book 
while  in  the  school-room,  learning  its  almost 
meaningless,  mechanical  sentences,  until  they 
can  repeat  the  whole  book  from  beginning  to 
end.  More  and  betjer  reading  can  be  intro- 
duced in  the  school  course  by  giving  more 
time  to  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course.  I 
have  not  time  to  develop  this  as  I  wish ;  but 
in  speaking  of  methods  to  be  used  in  culti- 
vating literary  taste,  will  touch  upon  this  sub- 
ject again. 

3.'  And  principally.  How  can  the  work  be 
done  ?  All  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  do. 
All  admit  that  a  school  education  ought  to 
impart  to  its  recipient  something  of  taste  to 
incline  him  to  good  reading,  judgment  in 
selecting  books,  ability  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  them,  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
using  them.  All  admit  that  books  are  a  most 
important  factor  in  that  social  and  moral 
education  that  reaches  beyond  school  life, 
and  is  more  important  than  the  ordinary  les- 
son work.  Some  who  know  by  happy  ex- 
perience the  power,  the  comfort,  the  restful- 
ness,  of  a  good  book,  long,  with  a  spirit  of 
true  benevolence,  to  transmit  their  own  de- 
light to  their  pupils.  But  objections  are 
made  to  any  effort ;  difficulties  are  suggested ; 
it  is  said  that  we  have  neither  the  time,  the 
books,  nor  the  public  sympathy  which  are 
necessary  to  successful  work. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  said, 
reading  must  receive  more  attention  in  the 
lower  grades.  Pupils  should  read  more  in  a 
month  than  they  now  do  in  a  year.*  They 
should  read  more  stories,  and  fewer  detached 
sentences.  Fortunately  we  have  good  juven- 
ile magazines,  published  monthly,  possessing 
the  important  requisites  of  good  paper,  clear 
type,  choice  engravings,  and  interesting  mat- 
ter, ranging  from  the  charming  little  Nursery 
and  Little  Folks  up  to  St,  Nicholas,  There 
are  several  schools  which  are  using  these 
magazines  with  excellent  results  and  with 
trifling  expense.  It  costs  far  less  to  supply  a 
school  with  these  than  with  readers  contain- 
ing anything  like  an  equal  amount  of  reading 
matter.  In  using  these  books,  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  largely  to  make  the  pupils 
master  the  sense  fully  and  to  read  in  an  easy, 
natural  way  Even  if  the  spelling  is  not  at 
once  perfect,  let  the  children  have  something 
new  to  tempt  them  on,  before  they  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  tedious  monotony  of  lessons 
too  often  repeated. 

I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  occurred  to  my  fel- 
low-teachers that  all  the  reading  matter  of  a 
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whole  series  of  ordinary  readers,  as  high  up 
as  the  Fifth,  is  actually  less  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  eight- page  first-class  daily  paper.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  fact.  Now  as  far  as 
comprehension  of  the  existing  world  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  far  better,  educationally, 
to  read  one  newspaper  than  four  or  five  read- 
ers. At  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  my 
school  coursei  -I  frequently  introduce  the 
daily  paper,  as  a  regular  lesson,  and  have 
spent  a  month  upon  a  single  copy,  so  much 
of  study  is  required  to  appreciate  it  fully. 

The  proper  place  for  a  school  reader  seems 
to  me  to  be  afler  the  pupils  have  learned  to 
read  common  stories  fluently  and  naturally, 
and  to  think  about  the  sense  of  what  they 
read;  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  correctly  in 
their  own  words,  either  orally  or  by  writing, 
whatever  they  have  read.  At  that  time  there 
can  be  taken  up  a  reader  which  contains  a 
treatise  upon  the  principles  of  good  reading, 
something  upon  elementary  phonics,  and 
pieces  selected  partly  for  their  literary  and 
partly  for  their  elecutionary  value ;  such  as 
are  suitable  for  drill  pieces,  both  for  thought 
and  for  expression.  Then,  for  a  time,  a 
well-selected  school  library  should  be  used 
in  place  of  a  reader.  Each  pupil  should  rfead 
one  book,  and  prepare  himself  to  report  upon 
it  to  the  class.  Class  reading  should  give 
place  to  class  listening  and  criticism.  The 
books  will,  of  course,  be  exchanged,  and  read 
in  time  by  most  or  all  of  the  class.  They 
will  mutually  correct  statement  of  facts  as  to 
the  narratives,  and  will  unconsciously  acquire 
much  of  value  in  regard  to  the  important 
subject  of  successful  presentation. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  will  have  enough 
to  do.  He  must  train  the  class  to  notice  in 
the  books  read  any  inconsistencies,  contradic- 
tions, or  absurdities.  He  must  test  their 
judgment  of  probabilities.  He  must  draw 
out  their  thoughts  upon  the  characters  pre- 
sented, upon  their  fidelity  to  nature,  whether 
they  are  the  counterparts  of  those  poople 
whom  they  know  or  see.  The  language  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  character  must  be  tested, 
to  decide  whether  it  is  natural  or  not.  By 
talks  upon  books,  by  comparison  and  judic- 
ious questioning,  a  class  of  intelligent  pupils 
can  be  led  on  to  make  judgments  of  value, 
and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  deliberate  and 
careful  study  of  what  they  read.  Knowing 
that  they  are  to  be  held  accountable,  they  will 
read,  not  merely  for  the  story,  but  t>  grasp 
and  retain  plot,  characters,  language,  style 
and  moral.  If  any  one  objects  to  the  cost  of 
this,  it  may  be  answered  that  books  suitable 
for  this  use  cost  little,  if  any,  more  than 


school  readers,  and  will  serve  for  several  gen- 
erations of  pupils.  If  the  difficulty  of  selec- 
tion be  urged,  let  teachers  and  school  author- 
ities be  stirred  up  to  do  this  work  earnestly 
and  carefully,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  talent 
of  the  community.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  very  few  teachers  and  still  fewer  commu- 
nities appreciate  the  educational  value  of  a 
well-selected  school  library.  If  they  did,  I 
am  sure  we  should  have  more  of  them  and 
that  they  would,  be  more  used. 

A  year  of  library  reading,  with  general 
criticism,  may  be  followed  by  the  reading  of 
some  standard  author  with  critical  study.  In 
a  paper  which  I  once  read  before  the  Associ- 
ation, published  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  for 
187 1,  I  gave  the  books  which  I  have  used 
and  the  order  in  which  they  are  read.  Briefly 
I  would  say,  Read  with  a  class  nothing  that  is 
not  classic,  and  read  exhaustively  \  with  the 
closest  grammatical  analysis;  with  attention 
to  position  of  words  and  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences as  affecting  clearness  and  emphasis; 
with  development  of  all  figures  of  speech ; 
with  study  of  all  geographical,  historical, 
biographical  and  mythological  allusions ;  with 
special  attention  to  derivation  and  composi- 
tion of  words ;  with  study  of  synonyms,  in- 
quiring closely  as  to  the  reason  why  the  au- 
thor chooses  one  word  rather  than  another ; 
and  above  all,  seeking  to  "  read  between  the 
lines"  as  the  phrase  is;  to  see  what  fine  and 
subtle  thought  may  lurk  in  a  seeming  riddle, 
or  an  apparent  paradox.  Such  teaching  is 
twice  blessed — '*  it  blesseth  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes.''  It  is  because  of  such 
close  and  persistent  study  that  some  of  the 
ancient  classics  have  become  such  a  power 
among  men — influencing,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, so  much  of  modern  thought,  and 
pervading  so  much  of  modem  literature. 

Permit  me  to  recall  a  single  fact  in  my  own 
history.  In  my  sophomore  year  in  college,  I 
attended  a  teachers'  institute  in  Massachusetts, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Barnes  Sears,  then  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  One  of 
his  exercises  has  done  much  to  shape  my 
thinking,  reading  and  teaching  from  that  day 
onward.  He  took  the  opening  passage  of 
Robertson's  Life  of  Charles  V.,  and  from  it 
gave  us  a  lesson  in  synonyms  and  choice  of 
words.  For  example,  in  the  sentence  com- 
mencing  '*  When  the  spirit  of  conquest  led 
the  armies  of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,"  why 
the  spirit  of  conquest  rather  than  the  desire 
of  conquest  ?  Why  conquest  rather  than  vic- 
tory? Why  ledidXhtt  than  conducted?  Why 
beyond  rather  than  across  the  Alps?  At  least 
one  of  that  class  carried  away  new  and  last- 
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ing  impressions  of  the  value  of  a  discriminat- 
ing choice  of  words,  and  the  interest  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  language. 

By  such  preliminary  teaching,  the  pupil  is 
trained  to  appreciate  and  to  love  good  books; 
to  become  impatient  of  careless,  inaccurate, 
unnatural  writing.     He  learns  to  question  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  and  to  distrust  and 
reject  those  books  which  have  nothing  to  say. 
After  this  work  is  done,   a  text-book  in 
literature  may  be  introduced  to  advantage, 
and  the  pupil  may  be  made  familiar  with  the 
great  names  in  our  own  literature  and  that  of 
the  world.     He  is  prepared  to  recognize  that 
it  is  unpardonable  in  a  fairly  educated  person 
not  to  know  something  of  those  great  think- 
ers whose  books  have  lighted  up  their  re- 
spective centuries;  "those  dead,  but  sceptred 
sovereigns,  who    still  rule  our  spirits  from 
their  graves.*'      As  in    learning  geography 
well,  he  passes  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known— from  the  little  world  of  his  daily 
thought  to  the  great  oceans  and  continents  of 
the  world  beyond ;  so  in   literature,  he  pre- 
pares himself  by  his  own  limited  reading  to 
send  out  his  appreciative  fancy,  at  least,  to- 
ward the  vast,  and,  by  him,  unexplored  con 
tinents  and  oceans  of  the  world  of  books. 
Great  names  in  literature  impress  him  now, 
because  he  has  learned  that  there  is  a  great- 
ness of  mind  displayed  in  clear  thought,  and 
in  successful  marshaling  of  words,  as  well  as 
in  planning  campaigns  and  marshaling  armies. 
He   has  learned  that  a  book  may  be  more 
powerful  than  an  army ;  that  a  nobler  im- 
mortality may  be  won  by  the  pen  than  by  the 
sword.     Therefore  he  is  willing  to  study  au- 
thors as  he  studies  other  great  men. 

The  most  common  fault  in  this  study  is  the 
attempt  to  grasp  too  much — to  fix  in  the 
memory  names  of  unimportant  books  and  of 
obscure  authors.  This  should  be  most  studi- 
ously avoided.  Cut  down  unflinchingly  the 
briefest  text  book,  if  it  mentions  a  single 
author  who  is  not  really  a  man  of  mark  and 
influence. 

It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
to  teach  historic  English  Literature  without  a 
previous  study  of  English  History.  The  sig- 
nificance and  power  of  many  books  is  to  a 
degree  lost,  unless  one  knows  the  time  which 
either  called  them  forth,  or  gave  them  form 
and  shape. 

But  how  shall  we  find  time  for  all  this? 
Exactly  as  you  do  for  mathematics.  Because 
mathematical  studies  are  popular,  and  easy  to 
teach,  they  occupy  one  third  of  school  work 
from  the  primary  grades  to  the  end,  or  nearly 
to  the  end,  of  the  university  course.     I  claim 


an  equal  space  for  language  culture  in  all  its 
departments.  In  the  lower  grades,  it  claims 
more  thaii  half  the  time.  It  is  vastly  more 
important  for  general  education  that  the 
pupil  should  become  an  intelligent  reader  of 
good  literature >  than  that  he  become  an  ac- 
countant or  even  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
natural  history.  Whatever  else  the  teacher 
may  teach,  he  ought  to  be,  to  all  his  pupils, 
a  competent  guide  into  the  domain  of  books. 
Whatever  studies  he  may  neglect,  he  is  not 
justified. in  neglecting  the  study  of  book^. 
"For  other  studies  are  neither  for  all  times 
nor  for  all  ages,  nor  all  places;  but  these 
nourish  youth,  delight  old  age,  grace  our 
prosperity,  furnish  a  refuge  and  a  solace  in 
our  adversity,  delight  us  at  home,  are  no 
hindrance  abroad,  pass  the  night  with  us,  go 
with  us  on  our  joumeyings,  stay  with  us  in 
our  country  solitude." 

Chicago  Educational  Weekly, 


GOOD  ADVICE  TO  TEACHERS. 


BY  J.  L.  PICKARD. 


WHAT  you  are  in  yourselves  is  your 
capital  in  starting.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  throw  this  capital  aside,  however 
small  it  may  be.  Be  yourselves,  emended, 
improved,  enlarged  as  time  passes,  but  still 
and  ever  yourselves.  To  act  the  part  of  an- 
other successfully  requires  marked  talent  and 
long  training,  and  then  the  actor  personates  a 
character  as  conceived  by  himself.  The  garb 
of  Hamlet  does  not  conceal  the  personality 
of  Booth,  nor  do  the  rags  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
hide  Jefferson.  Barrett  and  McWade  are 
none  the  less  masters  because  of  different 
impersonations  of  the  same  characters.  There 
is  no  substance  in  an  echo,  and  nothing  but 
amusement  in  its  fragmentary  repetitions. 

Growth. — Stagnant  individuality  becomes 
extremely  ofi'ensive.  One  may  become  hard- 
ened and  dried  in  original  form,  and  thus  be 
nothing  better  than  an  individual  brick.  The 
teacher  who  is  not  conscious  of  power  this 
year,  of  which  he  was  ignorant  last  year,  canf 
do  his  best  work  in  penning  a  resignation., 
The  limit  of  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
the  business  part  of  the  work  may  be  reached, 
but  the  limit  of  personal  power  over  the  inner 
life  of  the  child  is  not  reached  until  the  pos- 
sibility of  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  no  longer  exists,  and  your  experience 
will  lead  you  to  substitute  for  the  last  qual- 
ified phrase  the  significant  word  ''I^ever.** 
Study,  narrowed   to  the  topics  of   instruc- 
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tion,  is  not  productive  of  the  best  growth. 
Something  outside  of  the  school  work  will 
engage  the  efforts  of  all  who  merit  success. 
Not  accretion,  but  assimilation,  increases 
power.  Human  growth,  and,  above  all, 
mental  growth,  is  from  within.  Whatever 
calls  "  the  mental  powers  into  exercise 
strengthens  them,  and  at  the  same  time  fa- 
cilitates their  concentration  upon  the  work 
immediately  in  hand.  Seek  eminence  in 
one  department  of  study,  and  you  will  the 
more  surely  succeed  in  the  great  end  of  all 
teaching — arousing  to  activity  the  mind  of 
the    pupil. 

DtDotion, — The  meanest  employment  is 
ennobled  by  the  spirit  of  the  workman. 
The  drudgery  of  any  labor  is  relieved  by 
the  purpose  of  the  laborer  to  strive  for  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  ideal  possible  to  his 
work.-  The  privations  of  winter,  the  toils  of 
spring,  and  the  heats  of  summer,  are  forgot- 
ten in  the  enjoyment  of  the  garnered  har- 
vests. Vagrant  aflfection  secures  no  friends 
and  experiences  no  delight.  Centred  affec- 
tion gives  vigor  to  effort,  satisfaction  to  de- 
sire, and  rest  to  weariness.  If  circum- 
stances are  not  suited  to  your  choice,  suit 
your  choice  to  circumstances,  until  the  lat- 
ter can  be  changed  or  the  former  gratified. 
At  all  events  make  the  best  of  all,  and  do 
your  best  in  all.  Lose  the  slave  in  the  earn- 
est devotee. 

Ambition,  —  "Covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts."  If  there  are  places  more  desirable 
than  your  own,  gain  them  by  passing,  not 
by  pulling  back,  competitors  :  First  deserve 
the  place  you  seek,  and  then  openly  and 
honorably  seek  it  when  vacant.  No  ambi- 
tion is  more  laudable  than  that  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  improving  one's  conditions 
by  self-improvement.  No  contentment  is 
more  worthy  than  that  which  inspires  the 
doing  well  of  present  duty,  because  of  its 
bearing  upon  a  better  future.  Labor  on- 
ward with  an  eye  upward.  Remember  that 
there  are  higher  and  lower  places  within  the 
limits  of  your  daily  work.  **  Excelsior"  is  a 
motto  as  pertinent  intone  room  as  in  a  build- 
ing of  many  rooms.  The  opportunities  for 
gratifying  a  noble  ambition  are  far  more 
frequent  than  are  the  resignations  of  those 
whose  positions  are  most  attractive.  There 
is  no  disgrace  in  failure,  if  it  be  not  too  oft 
repeated,  ^nor  chronic  in  its  character.  There 
is  disgrace  in  yielding  to  failure,  as  well  as  in 
a  stubborn  determination  to  perpetuate  it. 
Succeed  or  surrender. 

Character Reputation  is   but  a  shadow 

which  follows  the  man  who  moves  toward  the 


sun.  Pursue  reputation  as  an  end,  and  you 
may  be  sure  of  walking  into  the  darkness. 
Character  may  "be  better  or  worse  than  repu- 
tation. The  shadow  represents  only  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  substance.  It  is  of  the 
inner  life  I  would  speak,  and  I  would  com- 
mend to  you  the  possession  of  cool  reason, 
calm  judgment,  unswerving  fidehty  to  truth, 
resolute  purpose  to  do  and  to  maintain  the 
right,  warm  sympathy,  generous  forbearance, 
willing  self-denial,  clear  conscience,  and,  may 
I  not  add,  intelligent  trust  in  God — all  of 
which  are  elements  in  the  composition  of 
a  character  which  far  transcends  the  best 
reputation. 

It  is  a  true  character  which  gives  vigor  to 
loyalty,  breath  to  fraternity,  strength  to  in- 
dividuaJity,  stability  to  growth,  steadiness  to 
devotion,  a  curb  to  ambition,  and  value  to 
reputation. 


TIME  AND  EXPRESSION  IN  MUSIC. 


G.  CAROTHERS. 


IN  a  former  number  of  TTie  Journal  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  show  the  importance 
of  principles  in  the  study  of  music.  We 
shall  endeavor  in  this  to  dwell  more  in  detail 
upon  the  manner  in  which  some  of  these 
principles  should  be  applied. 

Time,  as  the  measure  of  sound,  bears  the 
same  relation  to  music  that  metre  does  to 
poetry ;  and  as  poetry  is  impossible  without 
metre,  so  music  is  practically  impossible  with- 
out time.  One  physical  difference  between 
music  and  noise  is  that  the  one  is  produced 
by  sonorous  shocks  which  follow  each  other 
at  regular  intervals,  and  the  other  by  an  ir- 
regular succession  of  sonorous  shocks, 
clearly  teaching  the  first  element  of  time — 
regularity — and  demanding  the  attention  and 
study  of  every  musician,  professional  or  ama- 
teur. 

Expression  is  the  soul  of  music.  It  is  the 
hidden  power,  which,  under  the  control  of  an 
intelligent  performer,  causes  us  to  forget  the 
mechanical  forms  which  the  composer  used 
to  express  his  thought,  and  by  means  of  its 
'*  inarticulate  unfathomable  speech,  lead  us 
to  the  edge  of  the  Infinite,  and  let  us  for 
moments  gaze  into  that !"  When  Shak- 
speare  says : 

"  The  man  that  hath  no  music   in  himself 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils, 

he  conveys  the  same  idea,  to  some  extent,  that 
Carlyle  puts  in  his  terse  way,  "  The  meaning 
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of  song  goes  deep;"  which  being  inter- 
preted means  that  music  purifies  the  heart, 
refines  and  ennobles  the  feelings,  and  he  whose 
sense  of  the  beautiful  is  so  uncultivated  as  to 
have  no  conception  of  the  depth  and  grand- 
eur of  the  divine  art  is  sadly  deficient  in  aes- 
thetic culture. 

Time  and  expression  are  such  necessary 
complements  of  each  other,  that,  having  thus 
briefly  defined  them,  we  shall  now  consider 
them  in  a  more  practical  light. 

Let  us  first  understand  what  the  observance 
of  the  time  in  a  musical  composition  is.  It 
certainly  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  think,  an 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  absolute  value  of 
the  notes  as  regulated  by  the  fractional  ex- 
pressions. All  terms  and  signs  indicating  the 
motive,  as  the  accelerando^  ritardando,  dimin- 
uendo, the  pause,  and  so  on,  must  be  pro- 
perly noted.  Then,  too,  the  various  move- 
ments, as  the  waltz,  the  march,  the  galop, 
should  be  carefully  studied,  otherwise  many 
will  play,  as  we  have  frequently  heard,  a 
waltz,  largo,  or  an  andante,  two-fourths 
aiiegro. 

Time,  then,  is  the  regulation  of  the  mo- 
tive of  a  musical  composition,  attended  with 
an  accurate  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  all  essential  terms  and  signs  that  may  be 
used  by  the  author.  Along  with  time,  however, 
must  go  expression,  without  which  music 
were  only  "  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cym- 
bal." Music  becomes  eloquent  and  appeals 
to  the  higher  sentiments  only  when  the  ex- 
ecutant sees  farther  than  the  notes,  and  inter- 
prets the  idea,  just  as  a  gifted  orator  goes 
back  of  mere  words  and  gives  us  thought. 

Mr.  Haweis,  in  "  Music  and  Morals,"  says 
executants  are  of  six  kinds : 

Those  who  study  the  composer,  and  also  express 
themselves. 

Those  who  express  themselves  without  regard  to  the 
composer. 

Those  who  express  the  composer  without  regard  to 
themselves. 

Those  who  caricature  both. 

Those  who  express  other  people's  views  of  the  com- 
position. 

The  dullards  who  express  nothing. 

•  It  would  be  interesting  to  dilate  upon  these 
six  classes,  but  we  can  only  enumerate  them, 
and  pass  on  to  ask.  Do  the  great  majority 
of  players  and  singers  give  suflftcient  attention 
to  the  study  of  time  and  expression  ?  We  do 
not,  of  course,  presume  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  professional  artists,  but,  if  we  may  be 
candid,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  judging 
the  average  performer,  and  some  even  above 
the  average,  there  is  not  enough  study  given 
to  the  principles  of  piano-forte  and  vocal 


music,  choosing  these  as  representative 
branches.  I'here  is  no  doubt  as  much  care- 
lessness in  other  directions,  but  a  lady  is  not 
**in  fashion"  now  if  she  does  not  play  the 
piano  or  sing. 

Take  the  average  *' concert,"  the  school 
"entertainment,"  or  the  soiree  at  Madame 

's  seminary  for  young  ladies,  where 

music  is  made  a  "specialty,"  and  what  do  we 
hear  ?  If  there  are  any  piano  solos  on  the 
programme,  we  shall  most  likely  hear  several 
grand  bravura  movements  thundered  off  with 
the  pedal  continually  raised,  without  time, 
without  expression,  without  phrasing,  and 
utterly  wanting  in  even  the  simplest  forms  of 
a  correct  interpretation.  If  a  soprano  solo  is 
attempted,  and  the  "rising  star"  is  ambitious, 
we  shall  probably  hear  Beethoven's  matchless 
"Adelaide"  screamed  in  a  thin,  overstrained 
voice.  Worse  still,  if  a  chorus  is  undertaken, 
we  may  feel  almost  certain  that  we  shall  have 
a  jargon  of  sound,  but  little  music.  The 
average  musical  conductor,  as  a  rule,  makes 
no  attempt  at  thorough  chorus  work,  either 
from  a  want  of  knowledge,  or  from  a  lack  of 
material.  Within  the  past  few  months,  the 
writer  on  three  occasions  witnessed  the  self- 
exposure  of  several  aspirants  to  musical  fame, 
in  a  way  that  was  painful  indeed.  Without 
mentioning  time  or  place,  we  may  say  that 
the  one  was  at  a  high  school  commencement 
in  one  of  our  large  cities ;  the  other  was  on 
the  day  of  the  "American  Saturnalia,"  that 
is,  the  Fourth  of  July ;  the  third  was  before  a 
large  assemblage  of  intelligent  people,  met 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  music 
as  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  import  to 
the  rising  generation.  Want  of  space  for- 
bids our  going  into  details,  but  in  all  these 
instances  we  heard  not  music  in  its  purity,  but 
a  very  ridiculous  travesty  of  jt.  Nor  are 
these  examples  isolated  ones;  they  are  the 
counterparts  of  similar  experiences,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  others  have  gone  through  the 
same  kind  of  torture. 

And  this  is  clearly^  in  a  measure,  the  result 
of  false  teaching,  but  as  we  enlarged  so 
much  in  our  former  article  on  the  third  and 
fourth-rate  teachers,  who  are  everywhere 
usurping  the  place  of  others  more  worthy, 
nothing  further  need  be  said  upon  that  point. 
We  have  a  word,  however,  to  offer  to  the 
better  class  of  teachers ;  and  we  know  of 
nothing  better  than  to  recommend  them  to  a 
conscientious  study  of  what  Frederick  Wieck 
facetiously  calls  "three  trifles,"  as  essential 
to  every  good  piano  or  singing  teacher :  'Jlu 
finest  taste,  deepest  feeling,  most  delicate  ear. 

Every  one  will  see  that  these  are  by  no 
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means  "trifles,"  but  all-important  points, 
which,  if  faithfully  studied  and  applied  by 
the  intelligent  teacher  and  the  earnest  pupil, 
would  at  once  place  music  in  a  position  never 
before  known  in  this  country.  It  is  needless 
to  expand  this  succinct  statement  of  the  means 
essential  to  a  proper  study  of  this  most  de- 
lightful and  elevating  art.  Some  of  those 
who  may  happen  to  read  these  general  sugges- 
tions will  no  doubt  appreciate  its  meaning. 

In  closing  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  following  sensible  remarks  by  the  editor  of 
the  London  Musical  Standard : 

This  is  a  loud  and  fast  age.  In  everything  we 
huny  more  and  make  more  noise  and  clatter  than  our 
iiatheis  did. 

This  *Moudness  and  fastness"  is  of  necessity  having 
an  eflfect  upon  music,  and  exercises  an  influence  upon 
art  which  we  cannot  allow  to  go  on  without  protest. 
Giadually  the  divine  art  is  being  swept  into  the  "rush/' 
and  what  Germans  call  Sturm  und  Drang  appears  to 
be  seizing  hold  of  us.  Our  tempi oxe  being' changed,  and 
the  allegro  and  presto  of  Bach  and  Handel  have  been 
hmried  on  nntil  a  speed  has  been  reached  which  would 
have  profoundly  astonished  those  old  masters. 

The  effect  produced  by  our  large  organs  and  mon- 
ster orchestras  is  too  great,  too  loud,  too  near  that 
border-line  which  distinguishes  music  from  noise,  and 
divides  a  grand  musical  effect  from  an  unmeaning  and 
deafening  roar. 

The  influence  of  all  this  loudness  and  fastness  is 
being  felt  in  other  ways  also,  and  the  ability  to  play  a 
piece  of  music  with  rapidity  and  dash  is  now  regarded 
as  a  sure  test  of  a  "  fine  player."  The  power  to  play 
diflicult  passages  with  great  rapidity  and  force  when 
emf^oyed  as  £e  m^ans  of  obtaining  a  grander  expres- 
sion of  a  composer's  meaning,  is  commendable ;  when 
used  as  an  end^  and  to  display  one's  self,  it  is  simply 
detestable.  We  would  earnestly  counsel  all  public 
piayeis  by  a  strong  will  to  keep  in  check  any  tendency 
to  display  their  virtuosity  y27r  its  own  sake  alone.  Cul- 
tivate, by  all  means,  a  perfect  executive  power,  but 
keep  it  subservient  to  the  highest  purposes,  and  never 
play  a  piece  faster  than  your  author  intended,  for  by 
so  doing  you  display  not  only  your  own  ability,  but 
yonr  ignorance  of^  the'  true  aim  and  end  or  all  music. 


WHAT  IS  CRAM? 


C.  CLARKSON. 


IT  is  a  word  in  common  use  to  denote  the 
ability  of  a  pupil  to  repeat  by  rote  what 
he  has  never  understood.  In  its  proper  ap- 
plication it  means  the  collection  of  undigested 
and  unassimilated  knowledge.  The  sayings 
of  Mrs.  Partington  are  "cram"  in  the  sense 
of  a  person's  having  caught  the  language 
without  having  apprehended  the  idea  wrapped 
up  in  that  language.  The  youth  who  pro- 
tested to  his  college  tutor  that  he  would  ''get 
op"  an3rthing,  but  would  never  undertake  to 
tmderstand ^McWA,  was  guilty  of  "cram*'  in 
the  first  and  highest  degree. 


A  distinction  must  be  m^e  between  this 
"  cram'*  and  that  careful  storing  of  the  mem- 
ory with  the  result  of  previous  knowledge 
which  has  been  realized  in  consciousness, 
carefully  thought  out  and  made  a  personal 
possession —that  memorizing,  accompanied 
by  clear  intelligence,  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  true  education.  So  long  as  the  term 
'*cram"  is  confined  to  its  proper  signification 
we  cannot  object  to  the^name.  It  is  a  short, 
emphatic  expression  for  a  foolish  and  repre- 
hensible practice,  which  ought  to  be  vigor- 
ously condemned  wherever  it  is  fairly  detected. 

But  as  the  term  has  lately  been  applied  in 
an  offensive  sense  to  a  kind  and  quality  of 
work  of  the  best  sort,  simply  because  it  hap- 
pens to  cut  athwart  some  ancient  prejudices, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  insist  on  a  proper 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  "  cram" 
— if€ki  cram  and  good  cram — and  to  place  the 
former  in  its  proper  light  by  a  few  illustrations 
taken  from  actual  school  life. 

According  to  Whately,  knowledge  consists 
in  three  things:     i.  The  thing  must  be  true; 

2.  One  must  believe  that  the  thing  is  true ; 

3.  This  belief  must  rest  on  sufficient  grounds. 
Now,  bad  cram  never  attains  these  three  con- 
ditions ;  good  cram  invariably  fulfils  all  three 
conditions.  Sometimes  bad  cram  gets  as  far 
as  one  condition,  namely,  the  second ;  v^ry 
often,  however,  it  falls  short  of  even  persuad- 
ing the  learner  that  there  is  any  truth  or 
meaning  in  what  is  learned.  Let  us  illustrate 
this  by  some  easy  examples  in  elementary 
school  work.  We  will  select  geography  as 
one  of  the  easiest  and  least  abstract  subjects — 
one  about  which  the  very  smallest  child  in 
the  infant  class  may  be  taught  some  real 
knowledge.  Here,  then,  is  a  class  from  a 
school  which  has  been  many  years  under  the 
influence  of  authority  which  fulminates 
against  **  cram  "  in  the  abstract.  The  class 
has  had  instruction  in  geography  one  or  two 
years.  The  pupils  can  repeat  in  concert  the 
names  of  many  places.  They  can  point  to 
certain  marks  on  a  thing  called  a  map,  and 
can  pronounce  certain  words  printed  on  the 
map.  They  do  this  with  great  apparent  ease. 
Now,  let  us  stop  the  exercise  and  try  to  as- 
certain how  far  the  class  goes  by  blind  mem- 
ory, and  how  far  by  the  light  of  intelligence. 

What  is  the  map?  No  answer.  Which 
part  of  the  map  represents  the  North?  The 
top.  The  South?  The  bottom.  The  East? 
The  right-hand  side.  The  West  ?  The  left- 
hand  side.  All  the  class  point  to  the  North 
of  this  room.  Every  hand  points  to  the 
ceiling  Point  to  the  South.  All  hands 
point  directly  towards  the  floor.    For  East 
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and  West  they  point  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
which,  as  they  stand,  is  entirely  wrong.  Here 
is  genuine  bad  cram  of  the  worst  sort. 

Let  us  enter  another  class  of  young  chil- 
dren. They  are  repeating  in  grand  chorus 
the  definitions  of  some  geographical  terms. 
To  the  unsuspecting  observer  the  recitation  is 
a  perfect  success.  Not  a  child  falters,  not  an 
answer  is  missed.  Well,  now,  we  have  heard 
mountain,  island,  river,  etc.,  defined  in  ap- 
propriate words;  just  one  question  if  you 
please.  Children,  what  is  a  strait?  Grand 
chorus:  "A  strait  is  a  narrow  passage  of 
water  connecting  two  bodies  of  water.*' 
Quite  right ;  very  fluently  answered.  Now, 
think  a  moment.  If  the  shore  is  very  crooked, 
will  this  narrow  passage  be  a  strait — (drawing 
on  the  board) — like  this  !  No,  sir.  Why  ? 
Because  it  would  not  be  straight  at  all. 
Humph  !  we  say  :  Verba  et  pretereanil\  cram 
of  the  bad  sort;  names  without  things ;  mem- 
ory without  intelligence. 

We  will  step  into  a  higher  class.  It  is 
Arithmetic.  This  is  the  problem  :  "A  can 
do  a  piece  of  work  in  2  days,  which  B  can  do 
in  3  days.  Find  the  time  both  will  do  the 
work  when  they  work  together."  It  is  done 
in  less  time  than  the  teacher  required  to  read 
it  out.  Admirable !  This  boy,  please  ex- 
plain how  you  did  it  so  rapidly.  "  I  divided 
the  product  of  the  numbers  by  their  sum." 
Why?  No  answer.  Well,  you  all  did  that 
cleverly.  Try  this  question  of  the  same  sort. 
A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  2,  B  in  3,  and  C 
in  4  days.  How  long  will  they  all  require  ? 
Class  answers  promptly  2^  days.  Very 
quickly  done  ;  but  A  alone  can  do  the  work 
in  2  days.  Do  the  three  together  take  longer 
than  one  man  alone  ?  We  leave  the  teacher 
to  meditate  on  his  bad  cram. 

Here  is  a  lower  class  working  questions  in 
Reduction.  This  is  the  one  on  the  board, 
"Reduce  ;^i9  19s.  ii^d.  to  farthings." 
Nearly  all  in  the  class  obtain  the  correct  an- 
swer. Let  us  see  how  much  they  understand 
of  the  process,  and  how  far  they  go  blind- 
fold. How  did  you  reduce  the  jjf  19  to  shil- 
lings? Multiplied  it  by  20.  Why?  Be- 
cause 20s.  make  ;^i.  Very  good;  what  is 
this  20  by  which  you  multiply,  20  what?  20 
shillings.  Then  did  you  multiply  ^19  by 
20s.?  Yes.  Then  what  is  multiplication? 
Whole  class  in  sing-song  concert — "Multi- 
plication is  the  process  of  finding  what  a 
number  amounts  to  when  it  is  repeated  a 
number  of  times."  Well,  that  may  do. 
Which  number  did  you  repeat  here?-  £,^^, 
How  many  times?  No  answer.  Dia  you 
repeat  it  20  shilHngs  times?    No,  and  laugh- 


ter. What  then?  After  a  pause,  20  times. 
Well,  if  you  take  ^1^  once,  what  have 
you?  ;£i9.  Twice?  ;£38.  Twenty  times? 
^^380.  Then  what  is  the  380  you  have  on 
your  slates?  ;£38o.  Then  have  you  re- 
duced the  ;£i9  to  shillings  or  to  pounds?  To 
pounds.  Bad  cram  again ;  the  how  without 
the  why ;  mechanical  drill  without  education 
of  the  thinking  power. 

But  lest  we  become  nauseated  with  **  cram," 
lose  faith  in  all  teaching,  and  begin  to  think 
that  it  is  all  bad  cram  together,  let  us  adjourn 
and  find  some  school  where  the  "cram"  is  of 
a  better  sort,  and  pushed  energetically  for- 
ward in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  along  Master 
Intelligence  as  well  as  that  useful  beast  of 
burden,  Memory.  If  the  omens  are  propiti- 
ous, perhaps  we  may  consult  the  oracle  and 
pay  a  visit,  with  the  object  of  satisfying  our- 
selves that  good  cram  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  we  have  witnessed,  entirely  fulfill- 
ing the  essential  conditions  of  knowledge. 
We  shall  see  whether  the  things  taught  are 
true,  whether  the  pupils  fully  believe  them  to 
be  true,  and  whether  they  have  sufficient 
grounds  for  their  belief. 

Canada  School  youmai. 


THE  SCHOLAR'S  JUDGMENT. 


IT  should  be  bom  in  mind  by  those  having 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  young, 
that  the  youthful  minds  will  some  day  become 
critics  of  the  process  by  which  they  were  de- 
veloped. 

If  this  process  is  wise  and  far-reaching,  the 
young  as  they  come  to  years  of  discretion 
will  appreciate  it,  and  with  pleasure  will  look 
back  upon  the  faithful  guidance  they  received 
in  those  early  years,  when  their  own  talents 
could  have  been  of  little  value  to  them  in  se- 
lecting the  paths  best  adapted  to  their  nature. 
What  the  youth  in  the  present  may  dislike 
and  seek  to  get  rid  of,  if  faithfully  maintained, 
will  in  after  years  bring  forth  pleasure  and 
profit  to  instructor  and  pupil.  The  teacher 
or  instructor  will  have  good  cause  to  be  proud 
of  the  results  of  his  labors,  while  the  pupil 
will  regard  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and 
even  veneration,  the  methods  whereby  he  or 
she  was  so  faithfully  conducted  along  the 
wayward  paths  of  youth. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  these  instructions  are 
short-sighted  and  vain,  it  will  in  due  time 
manifest  itself  to  the  intellect  of  the  young 
in  a  way  not  flattering  to  the  instructor. 
The  young  scholar  may  not  be  able  to  detect 
any  weakness  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
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those  having  charge  of  his  or  her  early  in- 
struction ;  they  may  at  this  early  period  even 
become  impressed  in  some  way  or  other  with 
the  erroneous  idea  that  a  good  teacher  or 
guardian  is  not  doing  right  by  them,  or  that 
a  very  poor  instructor  is  the  type  of  perfec- 
tion. Time  only  will  prove  the  true  value  of 
the  instruction  that  they  at  this  period  re- 
ceive. If  there  is  culpable  error  in  the  in- 
struction, the  time  will  come,  sooner  or  later, 
when  they  will  be  able  to  see  it  in  its  true 
light,  and  then  a  just  indignation  will  arise 
in  their  minds  and  prompt  them  to  condemn, 
and  even  loathe,  ^hose  who  have  served  them 
unfaithfully.  There  are  parties  in  the  world 
having  charge  of  the  instruction  of  youth, 
who  seek  their  own  selfish  ends  rather  than 
any  good  for  the  pupil;  regard  for  them- 
selves is  the  first  and  sometimes  only  thought. 
The  true  teacher,  however,  will  be  above 
such  things,  and  will  conscientiously  attend 
to  the  duty  of  developing  the  young  minds 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Their  labor  at  times 
may  seem  onerous,  and  as  though  they  were 
meeting  with  very  little  reward ;  but  if  they 
are  faithful,  many  young  minds  who  at  pres- 
ent may  seem  to  have  little  regard  for  them 
or  their  tasks,  will  in  a  few  years  be  looking 
back  upon  these  youthful  scenes,  and  bless 
those  who  were  so  true  to  them  at  this  critical 
period. 

Many  an  old  teacher  is  tenderly  thought 
of  years  and  years  after  he  is  in  his  grave, 
and  that  too  by  some  of  his  most  trying 
scholars.  Perhaps  some  few  cynics  may  say, 
"  What  good  does  that  do  ?^'  as  though  this 
would  imply  that  one  should  do  some  good 
action  simply  for  being  praised  for  it.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  good  teacher,  or  good 
person  of  any  grade  or  department  in  life, 
belongs  to  this  class. 

The  wise  and  good  are  too  much  engaged 
with  the  honest  work  before  them,  in  endeav- 
oring to  have  it  a  complete  success,  rather 
than  all  the  time  thinking  how  they  shall 
get  the  most  praise  therefor  from  their  fellow 
men ;  and  whatever  praise  they  may  desire, 
it  will  be  that  which  comes  for  substantial  and 
legitimate  good,  and  not  that  which  is 
prompted  by  short-sightedness  and  immediate 
reward, — reward  in  advance  of  positive  and 
lasting  results.  The  faithful  servant  is  not 
exercised  about  his  reward ;  he  does  his  duty 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  lets  "reward" 
take  care  of  itself. 

To  the  faithful  teacher  the  opening  sen- 
tence  of  this  short  article  may  not  be  es- 
^  pecially  applicable.     We  trust,  however,  that 
*  we  will  give  no  offense  in  calling  the  attention 


of  the  teachers  whose  eyes  may  fall  upon  this 
article,  to  this  important  fact, — a  fact  that  is 
sometimes  quite  overlooked  or  ignored.  The 
more  faithful  they  are  to  the  schojar  the  more 
lasting  will  be  their  labor,  and  the  more 
grateful  will  the  mature  scholar  be  to  them 
for  their  labor  of  love. — N,  E,  Journal  of 
Education, 
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WE  hear  a  great  deal  now-a-days  about 
muscular  preachers ; — will  no  one  put, 
in  a  plea  for  muscular  teachers  ?  Once,  not 
many  years  since,  an  idea  was  prevalent  that 
piety  was  inseparable  from  a  weak  chest,  and 
a  poor  digestion  the  outward  sign  of  a  meek 
spirit.  Now  it  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
flock  that  the  shepherd  may  be  a  worthy  and 
zealous  man,  though  he  do9s  occasionally  use 
his  crook  for  a  leaping-pole.  A  similar  leni- 
ency with  regard  to  teachers  does  not  seem 
to  prevail  so  widely.  It  would  appear  that 
people  argue  that  if  a  teacher  has  a  pair  of 
round  shoulders,  they  must  have  come  from 
consumption  of  the  midnight  oil ;  that  the 
rounder  they  are,  the  more  information  the 
possessor  has  gorged ; — ergo^  the  fitter  she  is 
to  teach  their  children.  Weak  eyes  are  often 
considered  a  sign  of  superior  erudition,  and 
no  overskirt  is  an  almost  infallible  proof  of 
great  intellectual  attainments.  If  she  wears 
a  poke  bonnet  and  a  depraved  collar,  the  in- 
ference is  that  she  has  a  mind  above  frivolity 
of  any  sort. 

Another  idea  equally  false  is  that,  if  a 
teacher  takes  one  or  two  classes  out  of  school- 
hours,  or  if  she  stays  around  the  school-house 
till  six  o'clock,  applying  the  mental  goad  to 
some  unfortunate  urchin,  who  would  better 
be  playing  marbles  or  chopping  down  cherry 
trees,  she  must  feel  an  extraordinary  interest 
in  her  work.  What  if  she  does  come  to 
school  the  next  morning  with  those  round 
shoulders  rounder  than  before,  those  weak 
eyes  weaker  than  ever,  a  sallow  complexion, 
and  a  querulous,  fault-finding  temper  !  Her 
interest  in  her  work  is  immense !  Four 
o'clock  comes,  and,  awed  by  the  interested 
one's  baleful  example,  another  teacher,  whose 
whole  soul  is  wild  with  longing  for  a  glimpse 
of  green  fields  and  a  breath  of  God's  pure 
air,  thinks  sadly  to  herself,  "I  must  not 
leave  \  it  will  be  thought  I  am  not  interested 
in  my  work."  So  she  resolutely  turns  her 
back  upon  these  pleasant  things,  and  finally 
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goes  slowly  home,  at  supper-time,  weary  and 
dispirited. 

A  good  teacher  should  be  physically,  as 
well  as  mentally  and  morally  excellent.  She 
has  no  more  right  to  be  round-shouldered 
than  she  has  to  be  ill-tempered, — no  more 
right  to  ignore  the  principles  of  hygiene  than 
the  principles  of  grammar.  After  being  in  a 
school-room  from  half-past  eight  until  four, 
it  is  as  much  her  duty  to  refresh  "her  body 
with  pure  air  and  exercise  as  it  is  to  eat  her 
supper.  She  is  defrauding  her  scholars  by 
giving  them  a  part  of  her  power,  when  she 
should  give  them  all.  There  is  here  no  argu- 
ment for  self-indulgence  and  a  neglect  of 
duty.  An  ambitious  teacher  will,  by  an  un- 
interrupted course  of  reading  and  study,  be 
making  continual  progress.  A  teacher  who 
does  not  learn  something  new  every  day  of 
her  life,  stands  no  chance  in  the  race  to  the 
goal  of  usefulness  which  all  should  strive  to 
reach.  A  teacher  whose  aim  is  to  get  along 
with  as  little  brain-work  as  is  consistent  with 
drawing  her  salary, — ^who  is  perfectly  content 
to  be  mediocre, —is  a  disgrace  to  the  fraternity, 
a  cumberer  of  the  soil.  Let  her  be  round- 
shouldered  and  dyspeptic,  and  the  sooner  she 
is  married,  or  a  confirmed  consumptive,  the 
better  for  her  pupils.  But  let  us,  sister  teach- 
ers, make  it  our  pleasure,  as  well  as  our  duty, 
to  greet  our  scholars  each  morning  with  a 
bright  face  and  an  earnest  heajt, — with  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

N,  E,  Journal, 

THE  MORE  EXCELIJENT  WAY. 


D.  P.  PAGE. 


IT  is  always  a  very  difficult  question  for  the 
teacher  to  settle,  "  How  far  shall  I  help  the 
pupil,  and  how  far  shall  the  pupil  be  required 
to  help  himself?"  The  teaching  of  nature 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupil  should 
be  taught  mainly  to  depend  on  his  own  re- 
sources. This,  too,  I  think,  is  the  teaching  of 
common  sense.  Whatever  is  learned  should 
be  so  thoroughly  learned  that  the  next  and 
higher  step  may  be  comparatively  easy.  And 
the  teacher  should  always  inquire,  when  he 
is  about  to  dismiss  one  subject,  whether  the 
class  understand  it  so  well  that  they  can  go 
on  to  the  next.  He  may,  indeed,  sometimes 
give  a  word  of  suggestion  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  lesson,  and  by  a  seasonable  hint  save 
the  scholar  the  needless  loss  of  much  time. 
But  it  is  a  very  great  evil  if  the  pupils  acquire 
the  habit  of  running  to  the  teacher  as  soon  as 
a  slight  difficulty  presents  itself^  to  request 


him  to  remove  it.  Some  teachers,  when  this 
happens,  will  send  the  scholar  to  his  seat  with 
a  reproof  perhaps ;  while  others,  with  a  mis- 
taken kindness,  will  answer  the  question  or 
solve  tlie  problem  themselves,  as  the  shortest 
way  to  get  rid  of  it.  Both  these  courses  are, 
in  general,  wrong.  The  inquirer  should 
never  be  frowned  upon ;  this  may  discouroge 
him.  He  should  not  be  relieved  from  labor, 
as  this  will  diminish  his  self-reliance  without 
enlightening  him ;  for  whatever  is  done  for 
a  scholar  without  his  having  studied  closely 
upon  it  himself,  makes  but  a  feeble  impression 
upon  him,  and  is  soon  forgotten.  The  true 
way  is,  neither  to  discourage  inquiry  nor  an- 
swer the  question.  Converse  with  the  scholar 
a  little  as  to  the  principles  involved  in  the 
question ;  refer  him  to  principles  which  he 
has  before  learned,  and  has  now  lost  sight  of; 
perhaps  call  his  attention  to  some  rule  or  ex- 
planation before  given  to  the  class ;  go  just 
so  fiax  as  to  enlighten  him  a  little,  and  put  him 
on  the  scent,  then  leave  him  to  achieve  the 
victory  himself.  There  is  a  great  satisfaction 
in  discovering  a  difficult  thing  for  one's  self, 
and  the  teacher  does  the  scholar  a  lasting  in- 
jury who  takes  this  pleasure  from  him.  The 
teacher  should  be  simply  suggestive,  but 
should  never  take  the  glory  of  a  victory  from 
the  scholar  by  doing  his  work  for  him,  at 
least,  not  until  he  has  given  it  a  thorough 
trial  himself. 

The  skill'of  the  teacher,  then,  will  be  best 
manifested  if  he  can  contrive  to  awaken  such 
a  spirit  in  the  pupil  that  he  shall  be  very  un- 
willing to  be  assisted ;  if  he  can  kindle  up 
such  a  zeal  that  the  pupil  will  prefer  to  try 
again  and  again  before  he  will  consent  that 
the  teacher  shall  interpose.  I  shall  never  for- 
get a  class  of  boys,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  in  the  study  of  algebra  had 
imbibed  this  spirit.  A  difficult  question  had 
been  before  the  class  a  day  or  two,  when  I 
suggested  giving  them  some  assistance. 
^^  Not  to-day,  sir,**  was  the  spontaneous  ex- 
clamation of  nearly  every  one.  Nor  shall  I 
forget  the  expression  that  beamed  from  the 
countenance  of  one  of  them,  when  elated 
with  his  success  he  forgot  the  proprieties  of 
the  school  and  audibly  exclaimed,  "  I've  got 
it  I  I've  got  it  P'  It  was  a  great  day  for 
him ;  he  felt,  as  he  never  before  had  felt,  his 
own  might.  Nor  was  it  less  gratifying  to  me 
to  find  that  his  fellows  were  still  unwilling  to 
know  his  method  of  solution.  The  next  day 
a  large  number  brought  a  solution  of  their 
own,  each  showing  evidence  of  originality. 
A  class  that  has  once  attained  to  a  feeling 
like  this  will  go  on  to  educate  themselves. 
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when  they  shall  have  left  the  school  and  the 
living  teacher. 

As  to  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
aside  from  that  immediately  connected  with 
school  studies,  there  is  a  more  excellent  way 
than  that  of  pouring  it  in  by  the  process  al- 
ready described. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


THE  following  list  of  examination  ques- 
tions is  from  the  Irish  Teachers*  /our- 
naL  They  were  used  at  the  Easter  examina- 
tions, and  indicate,  in  some  respects,  greater 
range  of  acquirements  than  with  us,  on  the 
part  of  candidates.  The  test  will  repay  care- 
ful reading,  even  from  such  as  may  not  attempt 
to  work  it  through. 

Grammar. — Why  is  a  verb  used  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion said  to  be  in  the  indicative  mood?  Name  the 
defective  verbs  still  in  use,  and  also  those  which  have 
become  obsolete.  State  fully  the  several  relations  of 
time  and  action  denoted  by  the  present  perfect  tense, 
and  specify  all  the  forms  used  to  express  past  time, 
in  the  indicative  mood,  taking  for  example  the  verb 
**wiarch"  in  the  first  person  singular.  Write  out 
in  two  columns  the  possessive  adjective  pronouns,  and 
the  corresponding  possessive  'cases  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  show  the  difference  in  their  use. 
Specify,  with  examples,  the  several  cases  in  which 
intransitive  verbs  may  be  used  transitively.  Write 
out  fiilly  the  rules  of  spelling  to  which  the  following 
words  are  exceptions:  Recall^  singeing ^  judgment. 
Give  the  origin  of  the  pronoun  "  fl»y,"  and  how  does 
it  differ  in  application  from  "  an  7"  Trace  the  deriva- 
tions of  the  following  words,  giving  the  meaning  of 
the  component  parts,  and  those  of  the  complete 
words :  Barytone,  biography,  invertebrate,  graminivor- 
ous, Enniskillen,  Crumlin.  Write  at  length  the 
words  represented  by  the  following  abbreviations,  and 
annex  their  meanings :  A.U.C.  — D.V. — Incog. — 
Prox. — Ult. — P.M.  Give  the  derivations  and  mean- 
ings of  monolithf  hippodrome,  primogeniture,  guin^ 
tuple,  repugnant,  reticule.  Parse  fully  the  words  in 
italics  in  the  following  stanza: 

Would  I  had  fallen  upon  those  happier  days 
ThcU  poets  celebrate !  those  golden  times 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes  that  Maro  sings 
And  Sydney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose. 

ARrTHMeric. — Two  shepherds,  A  and  B,  owning 
a  flock  of  sheep,  agree  to  divide  it:  A  takes  144 
sheep,  and  B  takes  184  sheep,  paying  jfyo  to  A: 
required  the  value  of  a  sheep.  State  what  fractions 
produce  recurring  and  what  non-recurring  decimals, 
what  is  the  limit  of  the  number  of  figures  in 
the  recurring  part,  and  why?  The  common  loga- 
rithm of  2  is  '30103 ;  find  the  logarithm  of  125.  ,  A 
after  doing  ^  of  a  piece  of  work  in  30  days,  is  as- 
sisted by  B,  with  whom  he  completes  it  in  6  days ; 
how  long  would  each  be  about  it  separately?'  By 
selling  out  of  the  3  per  cents,  at  96,  and  investing  in 
railway  5  per  cent,  stock,  a  person  increases  his 
income  25  per  cent. ;  find  the  price  of  the  railway 
stock.  In  an  equidifferent  series  the  sum  of  the 
series  is  71^,  the  greatest  term  8^,  and  the  common 
difference  }i ;  find  the  number  of  terms.    A  and  B 


have  a  joint  capital  of  ;£'i»ooo;  A's  stock  remains  in 
trade  9  months,  and  his  share  of  the  gain  is  £^\  B's 
time  is  6  months,  and  his  gain  ;f  65 ;  required  the 
particular  stocks.  A  man  must  get  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  marks  to  pass  an  examination ;  he 
answers  half  the  questions,  but  to  {  of  his  answers 
gets  on  an  average  only  |  of  the  marks,  and  thus  gets 
25  marks  too  few  to  pass  :  how  many  marks  does  he 
|fet  altogether?  A,  B,  and  C  perform  a  piece  of  work 
m  7  days;  A  could  do  it  alone  in  12  days,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  C  in  ten  days:  what  part  of  the 
work  was  done  by  B  in  7' days,  and  what  part  could 
each  do  in  one  day?  State  the  advantages  which 
decimals  have  over  vulgar  fractions;  what  disad- 
vantages have  they? 

History. — What  empires  has  Egypt  been  subject 
to  from  the  earliest  times?  What  made  it  a  valuable 
prize?  How  did  the  Persians  and  ancient  Greeks 
come  in  contact  ?  Write  a  sketch  of  the  Saracens. 
How  did  they  come  in  contact  with  the  western 
nations?  Write  a  sketch  of  French  history  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Saxon  monarchy  in  England  ?  Who  overthrew  it, 
and  who  restored  it?  Who  were  the  Stuarts?  State 
fiilly  the  events  which  make  their  period  so  important 
in  English  history.  Assign  events  to  the  following 
dates:  1707,  1776,  1829,  1833,  1846.  Give  some 
account  of  the  persons  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines : 


<( 


Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede.' ^ 


Geography. — What  are  the  lowest-lying  sheets  of 
water  on  the  globe?  How  do  their  waters  differ,  and 
why  ?  Explain  the  terms :  doldrums,  horse  latitudes, 
sea  of  Sargasso,  watershed,  fiord.  Enumerate  and 
exemplify  in  detail  the  various  causes,  besides  latitude, 
which  determine  the  climate  of  a  country.  To  what 
groups  of  islands  does  each  of  the  following  respect- 
ively belong :  Formentera,  Luzon,  Niphon,  Teneriffe, 
Owhyhee,  Delos?  Write  down  the  divisions  of 
Sweden  with  the  chief  towns.  Trace  the  course  of 
the  currents  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Note  what 
the  north-east  stream  is  called  by  the  Japanese,  and 
why.  State  what  you  know  of  the  following  towns 
and  the  country  to  which  each  belongs:  Utrecht, 
Tokay,  Tula,  Taganrog,  and  St.  Etienne.  Write  a 
brief  geographical  description  of  the  island  of  Aus- 
tralia, including  its  area,  population,  colonies,  and 
their  chief  towns.  Show  by  means  of  a  diagram 
how  a  solar  eclipse  is  caused  and  explain  why  there 
are  not  two  eclipses  every  month. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Distinguish  a  fixed  pulley 
from  a  movable  pulley.  In  the  single  movable,  in 
which  the  strings  are  parallel,  what  weight  will  a 
power  of  I  cwt  support?  Prove  that  with  a  uniformly 
accelerated  velocity,  the  space  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  time,  or  of  the  last  acquired  velocity.  The  distance 
between  two  continuous  threads  of  a  screw  is  two 
inches,  and  the  arm  at  which  the  power  acts  is  20 
inches:  determine  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the 
weight.  Two  forces  of  45  lbs  and  335  lbs  act  upon  a 
point  at  an  angle  of  120^;  find  their  resultant.  Under 
what  condition  will  a  body  remain  at  rest  upon  an  in- 
clined plane?  and  prove  your  answer.  A  water 
wheel  having  a  diameter  of  12  feet  is  required  to  raise 
12  cwt  with  a  power  equivalent  to  I  cwt :  what  is  the 
diameter  of  the  axle  in  tl\is  case?  Find  the  velocity 
acquired  by  a  falling  body  in  9  seconds.  Two  equsd 
and  weightless  bars  are  used  in  combination,  as  levers 
of  the  second  order,  having  their  shorter  arms  of  the 
same  length :  required  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the 
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weig^ht,  assuming  that  the  length  of  the  bars  is  12  feet 
and  the  length  of  the  shorter  arms  5  feet. 

Exercise  in  Written  Spelling. — The  phisycal 
organisations  of  the  Bengallee  is  feble  even  to 
efeminasy.  His  persuits  are  sedentery,  his  limps 
dellicate,  his  movements  langid,  courrage,  independ- 
ance,  verracity,  are  quallities  to  which  his  constution 
and  his  sittuation  are  equaly  unfaverable.  His  mind 
bears  a  singular  annalogy  to  his  body.  Large  prom- 
ises, smoothe  excuces  elabourate  tisues  of  circumstan- 
cial  falsehood  chiccanery,  pergery  and  forjury,  are 
the  weppons  offensive  and  deffensive  of  this  people. 

There  the  sons  and  dauhters  of  Abbysinia  lived 
only  to  know  the  soft  vicisitude  of  plesure  and  repoze, 
atended  by  all  who  were  skillful  to  delight,  and  grati- 
fied with  whatever  the  sences  can  engoy.  They  wan- 
derred  in  gardins  of  fragrance,  and  sleept  in  the 
fortresses  of  secureity.  Every  art  was  practiced  to 
make  them  pleazed  with  theii;  own  coundition.  The 
sajes  who  enstructed  then  told  them  of  nothing  but 
roiserys  of  public  life,  and  discribed  all  beyond  the 
mountains  as  reigons  of  calamity,  where  discord  was 
allways  rajing.  and  where  man  prayed  upon  man. 

Method,  &c. — Draw  a  diagram  showing  the 
number,  length,  and  position  of  desks  in  a  school- 
room 42  by  iq  feet,  putting  in  a  small  form-gallery  of 
four  seats.  Give  all  the  most  important  dimensions  of 
a  well -shaped  desk.  State  the  two  ways  in  which 
pupils'  answers  to  mental  arithmetic  questions  may  be 
received.  In  drawing  up  a  time-table  for  a  school  in 
which  there  are  45  half-hour  lessons  per  week,  how 
many  half  hours  should  be  given  to  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  dictation,  grammar,  and  geography,  respect- 
ively? State  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  oral  composi- 
tion and  re«;um6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  phrase 
spelling?  What  is  the  best  plan  to  prevent  pupils  copy- 
ing from  one  another  ?  What  are  the  three  difficulties 
a  child  encounters  in  his  first  attempt  to  write  on  paper? 
"It  is  one  thine  to  teach  the  map,  and  another  to  teach 
geography."  Explain  this.  Give  the  substance  of 
the  plan  recommended  In  the  hand-book  for  introduc- 
ing young  children  to  the  use  of  maps.  What  is  the 
difference  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools  in 
regard  to  their  rules  for  religious  instruction  ?  What 
defect  in  articulation  is  observable  among  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin  ? 

General  Knowledge. — Explain  as  you  would  to 
a  class  the  following  passage  from  Addison :  "  The 
figure  is  in  the  stone;  the  sculptor  only  finds  it."  To 
what  does  Shakespeare  compare  sleep?  Quote  the 
passage.  Mention  some  of  the  most  important  events 
that  occurred  in  the  life  of  Herod  the  Great.  State 
briefly  what  you  know  of  the  life  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing persons :  Warren  Hastings,  George  Stephenson. 
What  are  taxes?  How  do  they  differ  from  other 
payments?  Describe  how  plate  glass  is  made.  What 
mineral  is  used  in  parts  of  India  and  China  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  glass  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  hardness  in 
water,  and  how  may  this  hardness  be  removed  ?  By 
what  process  can  the  porosity  and  elasticity  of  turf 
be  removed,  so  that  it  may  assume  the  solidity  of 
coal  ?     State  what  is  the  characteristic  fault  of  turf. 

Geometry. — Enunciate  carefully,  and  prove  the 
1 2th  proposition  of  the  Second  Book  of  Euclid,  viz., 
that  relating  to  the  squares  on  the  sides  of  an  obtuse 
angled  triangle.  Prove  that  the  diagonals  of  a 
rhombus  intersect  at  right  angles;  and  that  the  area  of 
the  rhombus  is  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  under  them. 
If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  whole  line  and  one  of  the 
parts  is  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  under  the  whole 


line,  and  that  part  together  with  the  square  of  the  other 
part.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides 
of  any  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  its  diagonals.  If  the  sides  of  a  trapezium  be 
bisected,  and  the  points  of  bisection  joined  in  succes- 
sion by  straight  lines,  the  included  figure  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  is  equal  in  area  to  half  the  trapezium. 
Prove  that  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  side  multiplied  by  .433. 

Agriculture. — Explain  fully  on  what  the  value 
of  the  volatile  matter  in  a  soil  or  manure  depends. 
Mention  the  chief  defects  in  the  cultivation  and  man- 
agement of  the  oat  crop  in  Ireland.  Give  the  general 
composition  of  a  superphosphate  made  from  bones. 
Name  the  grass  which  is  best  suited  to  land  of  a 
peaty  or  moory  character,  under  a  four-course  rotation. 
Mention  the  most  important  mineral  constituents  in 
which  light  soils  are  u«;ually  deficient,  and  the  steps 
to  be  taken  in  improving  those  soils.  Give  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  artificial  manure  to  be  used  for 
mangel-wurtzel.  on  land  of  average  quality.  Name 
the  four  natural  grasses  which  should  enter  most 
largely  into  a  mixture  of  grass-seeds  for  permanent 
pasture  on  land  of  good  quality.  Name  two  very 
inferior  grasses  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  meadow 
and  pasture  land  of  this  country.  Explain  fully  the 
theory  of  shelter,  and  show  how  loss  accrues  to  the 
farmer  who  fails  to  provide  it. 


TIRED. 


pearl  MONTROSE. 

I  HAVE  tired  of  thankless  toiling  ; 
My  teaching  is  all  in  vain. 
Who  follows  where  I  am  treading  now. 
With  an  aching  and  a  fevered  brow, 
Will  see  the  dust  my  fair  robes  soiling ; 
Yet  never  a  trace  in  a  single  place 
Of  my  foot-steps  will  remain. 

Commencing  with  eager  gladness, 

I  strove  to  perform  my  task ; 

Yet  all  my  efforts  are  no  avail ; 

While  seeking  success  I  constantly  fail  ; 

And  now,  discouraged,  I  sit  in  sadness ; 

For  I  planted  a  field  that  refuses  to  yield. 

Receiving  naught  though  for  much  I  ask. 

O  teacher,  weary,  faint-hearted, 

Take  up  thy  burden  once  more ; 

A  pebble  dropped  in  the  tranquil  lake 

Will  cause  the  circles  to  rise  and  break. 

Till,  widening  out  from  whence  they  started. 

They  are  lost  to  the  eye,  yet  never  die 

Till  felt  by  each  drop  from  shore  to  shore. 

So  we,  by  patiently  teaching, 

May  cast  in  lifers  mighty  sea 

Some  thoughts  with  Truth's  rich  radiance  bright 

Which,  when  our  names  are  forgotten  quite. 

Will  still  send  circling  waves  outreaching, 

Gaining  with  time,  until  sublime 

They  murmur  through  all  humanity. 

Then  teacher,  take  up  thy  burden, 

And  patiently  pass  along; 

Though  thou  may*st  be  sowing  for  others  to  reap, 

Strain  all  thy  powers;  let  no  nerve  sleep; 

And  grandly  fair  shall  be  thy  guerdon. 

When  thy  toil  shall  cease  by  the  River  of  Peace, 

And  thy  heart  break  forth  in  triumphant  song. 
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IMPORTANT  QUALIFICATION. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  REVERENCE  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 

TRUE  TEACHER. 


EDWARD  JOHNSON,  A.  M. 

I  CAN  not  think  of  anything  more  reason- 
able than  the  demand  of  most  parents,  that 
those  who  instruct  their  children  shall  be  per- 
sons of  a  practically  religious  character.  Nor 
can  I  wonder  that  so  large  a  part  of  our  peo- 
ple are  desirous  to  institute  and  maintain 
schools  where  the  safeguards  of  the  only  true 
morality  are  duly  protected. 

There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  growing 
distrust  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction 
which  rest  upon  a  purely  mental  basis.  Why 
educate  at  the  public  expense,  and  \yith  a 
view  to  inteUigent  and  useful  citizenship,  un- 
less you  educate  more  symmetrically  ?  Why 
train  the  intellect  alone  ?  Are  the  claims  of 
society  upon  the  individual  better  repaid  by 
the  power  to  reason,  to.  imagine,  to  remem- 
ber, to  harangue,  than  by  disciplined  affec- 
tions and  a  cultivated  conscience  ?  Is  it  the 
special  function  of  household  education  to 
train  the  heart  rather  than  the  head  ?  And 
as  to  Sunday-schools,  their  work,  even  when 
well  done,  is  slight,  considering  the  vast  moral 
necessities  of  childhood.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  a  large  majority  of  our  children 
have  very  inadequate  advantages  in  this  re- 
spect Our  means  of  education,  even  in  de- 
nominational schools,  are  very  partial  to  the 
intellectual  powers.  But  in  our  public-school 
sj'stem,  no  other  faculties  than  the  mental  are 
fully  recognized. 

I  do  not  in  this  paper  wish  to  plead  for  the 
radical  reorganization  of  our  school  system 
upon  the  broad  and  only  true  meaning  of 
education  as  the  uniform  unfolding  of  all  our 
faculties ;  but  I  do  wish  to  urge  the  preserva- 
tion of  whatever  moral  force  historically  and 
fairly  belongs  to  this  system.  This  is  asking 
but  little  of  what  parents  throughout  our  land 
have  the  right,  and,  I  think,  the  disposition, 
to  ask  of  educators. 

It  may  be  a  misnomer  to  describe  this  na- 
tion of  ours,  or  indeed  any  nation,  as  Chris- 
tian ;  but  this  homage  nearly  all  our  people 
pay  to  the'  religion  of  Jesus,  that  they  crave- 
for  their  children  the  benefit  of  its  benign 
and  exalting  influences.  Even  Abner  Knee- 
land  showed  this  disloyalty  to  his  infidel  pro- 
testations. For  themselves  men  may  hazard 
materialism,  spirituaHsm,  or  atheism,  but  for 
those  they  love  more  than  self  they  require 
there  cognition  of  God,  of  divine  worship,  of 


immortality.  To  them,  Auguste  Compte, 
and  all  others  who,  with  human  devices,  pro- 
fess to  disciphne  the  nature  of  man,  are  the 
most  absurd  fanatics.  And  to  them,  a  teacher 
whose  method  of  work  ignores  man's  highest 
requirements,  is  quite  unworthy  of  his  office. 
An  irreligious  minister  may  seem  a  more 
incongruous,  but  is  not  so  mischievous  a  char- 
acter ;  for  a  man  of  settled  convictions  can  bet- 
ter afford  to  sit  through  two  sermons  a  week 
from  a  declaimer  who  is  altogether  regardless 
of  piety,  than  to  trust  his  immature  child  dur- 
ing the  long  school  sessions  of  each  day  to  be 
fashioned  by  a  master  who  does  not  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  believe  that  life  has  a  noble 
origin,  a  sacred  responsibility,  and  a  continu- 
ance beyond  the  grave.  Such  a  man  may 
teach  arithmetic  well,  or  grammar,  as  another 
man  indifferent  to  anything  above  his  handi- 
craft may  make  a  good  house  or  a  good  shoe. 
I  know  what  wise  George  Herbert  says  : 

Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  ior  Thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine ; 

and  surely  in  everything,  however  small,  a 
devout  heart  is  no  hindrance  to  good  and 
skillful  work.  Nor  in  respect  to  those  of 
whom  Emerson  speaks,  who  **  wrought  in  a 
sad  sincerity,"  and  **  builded  better  than  they 
knew," — the  mighty  geniuses  of  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages— was  a  devout  heart  any  hin- 
drance to  glorious  achievments. 

But  I  need  conduct  this  argument  in  no 
finical  style.  Nor  would  I  call  for  any 
sweeping  proscription  of  unbelieving  men. 
They  hold  their  doubts  by  as  good  a  right  as 
we  our  beliefs.  They  hold  them  honestly 
and  sincerely  too,  and  in  many  instances  un- 
willingly. All  avenues  to  ordinary  employ- 
ment should  be  wide  open  to  them  as  to 
others.  But  this  work  of  education  is  extra- 
ordinary ;  it  is  conspicuously  exceptional.  It  * 
is  a  work  to  the  right  conduct  of  which  a  re- 
ligious faith  is  essential. 

If  mere  arithmetic  and  other  branches  of 
the  common  curriculum  make  up  education, 
then  I  concede  there  is  no  need  of  religious 
teachers,  nor  of  moral  ones.  But  if  educa- 
tion is  much  more  than  the  bare  trwium  and 
quadrivium,  then  we  want  those  who  are 
more  than  simply  teachers  of  these  things. 

This  plea  for  religious  instruction  I  do  not 
make  in  the  interest  of  sectarianism,  nor  in- 
deed would  I  ask  that  the  so-called  orthodox 
or  evangelical  opinions  have  any  preference 
given  to  them.  Making  Methodists,  Unita- 
rians, Presbyterians,  or  Catholics,  is  paltry 
business  compared  with  rearing  a  generation 
of  noble  men  alid  women.      This  is  the 
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teacher's  work,  and  how  can  he  do  this  work 
without  a  faith  in  God,  and  an  estimation  of 
life  and  duty  which  such  a  faith,  earnest  and 
pervasive,  will  produce?  Nor  do  I  urge  here 
a  retention  of  Bible  reading  in  our  schools, 
although  I  wish  its  beautiful  lessons  of  wisdom 
could  be  daily  taught  in  every  family  and  in 
every  school  throughout  Christendom.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  boys  and  girls  now  grow- 
ing up  among  us  can  afford  to  have  this  Book 
of  books  lessened  in  their  regard.  But  upon 
this  question  good  men  differ,  and  the  test  of 
religious  character  we  seek  must  be  made 
upon  a  broader  issue  even  than  the  unquali- 
fied acceptance  of  this  book  as  God's  word. 
My  demand  is  one  which  the  disciples  of 
Channing  and  of  Ballou  ought  as  cheerfully 
to  concede  as  those  of  Edwards  or  of  Asbury. 
All  these  were  men  of  earnest  theistic  faith. 
However  wide  their  differences,  these  were 
mere  rivulets  of  separation  compared  to  the 
ocean  which  divided  them  from  utter  athe- 
ism. Between  religion  and  no  reUgion,  is 
the  most  momentous  struggle  of  the  future  to 
be  had.  Men  are  everywhere  dividing  and 
taking  sides  upon  this  issue.  The  faith  of 
mankind  in  a  beneficent,  almighty  power, 
was  never  so  imperiled  before.  As  in  other 
times  of  danger,  the  strong  must  remember 
the  weak,  especially  the  children.  What  a 
calamity  to  childhood,  to  take  away  its 
prayers,  its  beautiful  faith,  the  **  heaven"  that 
**  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy !"  Not  yet  has 
the  worst  radicalism  of  our  day  accommodated 
itself  much  to  children.  But  through  prayer- 
less  teachers  it  will  find  a  sure  way  to  reach 
them,  and  when  it  reaches  and  infects  them, 
it  will  confuse  the  meaning  of  existence,  and 
destroy  in  them  the  sweetest  hopes  and  aspir- 
ations of  life.         N,  E.  Journal  of  Education, 


ORAL  READING. 


S.  A.  HAMILL. 


AN  article  on  reading,  in  the  October 
Jourtmly  contains  the  following  proposi 
tions:  "Reading  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
school  instruction — it  is  the  key  to  all  study. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  the  reading  the  average 
pupil  will  do  after  leaving  school  will  be  done 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  it.  From  these 
propositions  the  following  conclusion  is  de- 
duced: Nine-tenths  of  the  teacher's  time 
and  energy  given  to  the  subject  should  be 
directed  to  helping  the  child  understand  and 
get  the  thought  out  of  what  he  reads,  and 


nine-tenths  of  the  pupil's  time  and  study 
should  be  directed  to  the  same  purpose.  TTie 
other  one-tenth  of  time  and  work  may  be 
properly  spent  in  securing  the  correct  expres- 
sion of  the  thought." 

The  propositions  are  true,  but  the  conclu- 
sion does  not  follow.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the 
implied  assumption,  that  reading  from  the 
printed  page  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  in- 
formation is  the  only  object  for  which  chil- 
dren are  taught  "  the  proper  expression  of 
thought."  Only  on  this  assumption  can  the 
conclusion  logically  follow.  But  this  assump- 
tion is  not  true.  Of  the  almost  numberless  ad- 
vantages for  which  children  should  be  taught 
"the  proper  expression  of  thought,"  reading 
from  the  printed  page  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting knowledge  is  the  least  important. 

Let  us  note,  if  you  please,  the  physical  and 
mental  powers  cultivated  by  oral  reading,  and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  proper 
study  of  the  expression  of  thought,  and, 
perhaps,  we  may  find  that  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  time 
and  energy  given  by  the  teacher  and  pupil 
to  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  the  read- 
ing lessons.  And  here,  we  wish  not  to  be 
misunderstood  in  what  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  oral  reading.  We  do  not  undervalue  silent 
reading,  or  reading  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing information.  We  fully  agree  that  it  is 
the  key,  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  instruction. 
Nay  more,  it  furnishes,  when  properly  taught, 
the  highest  mental  discipline.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  branch  taught  in 
school  or  college.  But  reading  taught  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information,  cul- 
tivates necessarily  only  the  eye  and  the  re- 
flective powers  of  the  mind.  The  recitation, 
pronunciation,  and  vocalization  of  words, 
the  expression  of  countenance,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  these,  belong  to  ^^  the  proper  ex- 
pression of  the  thought."  They  need  not 
necessarily  be  used  in  teaching  silent  reading, 
for  thousands  of  children  are  taught  to  **  un- 
derstand, and  get  the  thought  out  of  what 
they  read,"  who  have  never  articulated  a 
single  sound. 

As  a  general  rule,  very  general,  the  pro- 
nunciation, articulation,  and  vocalization  are 
used  (I  should  say  abused)  simply  as  a  con- 
venient medium  of  communication  between 
the  teacher  and  pupil,  so  that  the  former  may 
determine  whether  the  latter  does  or  does  not 
comprehend  the  thought.  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  schools  but  indifferent  attention  is 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond, and  not  the  slighest  attention  to  the 
very  important  matter  of  vocalization. 
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Now,  oral  reading,  or  reading  taught  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  thought  and  feeling, 
cultivates  distinctness  of  articulation  and  cor- 
rectness of  pronunciation.  Exercises  in  phon- 
ics belong  especially  to  oral  reading.  *'  Dis- 
tinctness of  articulation,"  says  Richard  Grant 
White,  **is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
speech,  and  one  which  any  observant  person 
will  find  largely  lacking  in  young  people  of 
the  present  day.*'  And  why  lacking  ?  Be- 
cause reading  is  now  taught  simply  ''for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  it,''  and  all  that  pertains 
to  the  proper  expression  of  the  thought  is 
neglected.  Again,  upon  this  point,  Dr. 
Richard  Edwards  says:  •* Distinct  enuncia- 
tion, other  things  being  equal,  has  always 
accompanied  thorough  mental  culture.  The 
pre  eminently  thinking  nation  of  antiquity 
could  not  tolerate  a  mispronunciation  or  a 
lisp.  Nowhere  does  ignorance  more  clearly 
place  her  stamp  than  on  the  organs  used  in 
speech.  In  the  United  States  we  have  especial 
reasons  to  be  thorough  in  our  phonic  analy- 
sis. Let  every  child  in  America,  of  native  or 
foreign  blood,  be  taught  to  speak  the  English 
language  with  accuracy  and  distinctness.  Let 
the  pronunciation  of  the  whole  country  be 
cast  in  one  mould." 

Oral  reading  cultivates  distinctness  of  artic- 
ulation and  correctness  of  pronunciation, — 
reading  simply  **  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
information"  does  not.  But,  secondly,  oral 
reading,  when  properly  taught,  not  only  pre- 
serves the  natural  purity  and  sweetness  of  the 
childhood  voice,  but  cultivates  and  develops 
its  wonderful  variety  of  tone  and  powers  of 
expression.  A  good  voice  is  an  invaluable 
attainment  in  life.  In  the  school-room  it  is 
especially  desirable.  Clear,  sweet,  pleasant 
tones  of  voice  win  the  conridence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  pupils,  without  which  the  highest 
success  cannot  be  attained.  The  impression 
of  all  school-room  instruction  is  deepened  by 
being  conveyed  in  appropriate  and  impres- 
sive tones. 

The  order  and  government  of  the  school- 
room will  depend  largely  upon  the  teacher's 
tones  of  voice.  If  they  are  loud  and  bois- 
terous, the  school  will  be  noisy  and  disor- 
derly; if  gentle,  clear,  and  firm,  the  school 
will  be  in  harmony.  A  good  voice  is  to 
every  teacher  an  important  element  of  suc- 
cess. But  outside  of  the  school-room  a  cul- 
tivated voice  is  valuable.  It  promotes  the 
happiness  of  the  family  circle.  "How  re- 
markable," says  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  **is 
sweetness  of  voice  in  the  mother,  in  the 
father,  in  the  household.      The  music  of  no 


chorded  instruments  brought  together  is,  for 
sweetness,  like  the  music  of  familiar  affection 
when  spoken  by  brother  and  sister,  by  father 
and  mother."  Children  whose  voices  have 
been  cultivated  by  oral  reading  in  the  school- 
room will  be  less  noisy  and  boisterous  at 
home.  Shall  we  correct  the  children  in  false 
forms  of  expression,  and  permit  them  to  use 
false  tones  of  voice  ?  But  the  tones  of  the 
voice  indicate  the  culture  and  lend  a  charm 
to  the  Sijcial  circle.  "  Loudness,"  says  Em- 
erson, "is  always  rude,  quietness  always  gen- 
teel." 

The  modulation  of  the  voice  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  success  with*  the  business  man. 
Kindly  tones,  as  much  as  kindly  words,  gain 
friends  and  secure  custom.  Men  of  good  ad- 
dress are  valuable.  Pleasant  tones  are  an  el- 
ement of  good  address.  A  good  voice  is  an 
element  of  power  with  the  professional  man^ 
A  distinguished  bishop  said  that  "  one-half 
the  effect  of  what  is  said  is  lost  by  the  defect- 
ive manner  in  which  it  is  said."  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  says:  "The  living  voice  is 
the  greatest  force  on  earth  among  men.  It 
is  the  least  cultivated."  Eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  Quintilian  said,  "An  indifferent  dis- 
course well  delivered  is  better  received  by  a 
popular  audience  than  a  good  discourse  badly 
delivered."  But  why  particularize?  The 
voice  and  action  are  the  divinely-appointed 
mediums  for  the  expression  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  they  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be 
a  thousand  fold  more  employed  than  any  hu- 
manly devised  instrumentality.  Shall  we  cul- 
tivate with  such  assiduous  care  the  singing 
tones  which  are  only  occasionally  used,  and 
that  by  the  few^  and  neglect  the  conversational 
and  speaking  tones  daily  and  hourly  used  by 
all  ?  Indeed,  if  the  frequency  of  its  employ- 
ment were  to  determine  the  time  and  atten- 
tion which  should  be  devoted  to  each  subject 
taught  in  the  schools,  no  subject  would  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  vocal  reading. 

But,  thirdly,  oral  reading  not  only  culti- 
vates the  voice,  but  it  directly  strengthens  all 
the  physical  powers.  It  exercises  the  lungs 
and  expands  the  chest.  It  strengthens  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  all  the  vocal  organs.  It 
promotes  digestion  by  calling  into  action  the 
abdominal,  dorsal,  and  intercostal  muscles. 
Murdock  and  Russel,  in  their  work  on  vocal 
culture,  say,  "The  explosive  form  of  voice 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  its  effects. 
By  a  law  of  our  constitution,  it  acts  with  an 
instantaneous  shock  upon  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  rouses  the  sensibilities  of  the  whole 
frame ;  it  summons  tb  action  all  the  senses, 
and  in  the  thrill  which  it  sends  from  nerve  to 
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brain  we  feel  its  awakening  and  inciting 
power  over  the  mind.**  Indeed,  if  oral  read- 
ing were  introduced  into  all  our  intermediate 
and  high  schools  simply  as  a  sanitary  measure, 
it  would  repay  ten-fold  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  Exercises  in  vocal  culture, 
reading,  speaking  and  gesticulation  would 
straighten  the  bent  form  of  pupils,  expand 
contracted  chests,  give  color  to  the  pale 
cheek,  and  brightness  to  the  dull  eyes,  and 
strengthen  all  the  physical  powers. 

Thus  far  we  have  noticed  only  the  physical 
advantages  of  oral  reading ;  its  effects  upon 
the  mental  and  moral  powers  are  far  more 
important.  Again  we  quote  from  Richard 
Grant  White :  **  Better  let  two  branches  go 
than  this  of  reading  aloud.  In  iixing  his  at- 
tention, in  leading  to  exactness  of  apprehen- 
sion, in  power  of  bringing  the  pupil's  mind 
into  a  flexible  adaptation  to  the  thought  pre- 
sented to  it,  there  is  no  exercise  that  will  take 
the  place  of  reading  aloud.  A  person  cannot 
read  anything  aloud  well,  with  proper  inflec- 
tion and  emphasis,  without  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding it." 

When  the  thought  has  been  fully  appre- 
hended, which  is  all  that  ''reading  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information"  requires, 
then  oral  reading  continues  the  mental  process, 
and  seeks  for  the  appropriate  elements  of  ex- 
pression required  in  the  utterance  of  the 
thought.  And  here  we  discover  a  science 
which  of  itself  furnishes  no  ordinary  disci- 
pline,— a  science  wholly  neglected  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Ask  the  pupils  in  any 
of  our  schools,  what  are  essential  elements  of 
expression?  How  many  forms  of  voice  are 
there?  When  do  you  use  effusive  form,  pure 
tone,  subdued  force,  medium  stress,  low 
pitch,  and  slow  movements?  and  not  one  in 
fifty  can  answer.  Ask  corresponding  ques- 
tions in  grammar  or  arithmetic,  and  the 
pupils  will  smile  at  their  simplicity. 

But  oral  reading  also  cultivates  the  aesthetic 
powers.  When  the  sentiment  has  been  ap- 
prehended  and  the  elements  determined,  then 
the  study  of  grouping  begins.  Grouping  is 
to  reading  what  the  composition  of  the  time 
is  to  music.  It  is  even  more  difficult  than 
musical  composition,  for  in  grouping  we  have 
not  the  established  notes  to  guide  us. 

When  the  elder  Booth  said,  **  I  have  been 
studying  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  thirty  years," 
he  referred  to  grouping.  It  is  the  grouping 
of  the  elements  of  expression,  and  not  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  thought,  that  occupies  so 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  all  our 
great  orators  and  actors.  Grouping  calls 
into  active  exercise  the  taste,  the  judgment, 


the  memory,  the  imagination,  powers  but 
little  cultivated  in  school  reading.  But  I  see 
no  limit  to  the  advantages  of  oral  reading. 
Had  I  time  and  you  pages,  I  think  I  could 
show  you  that  oral  reading  is  music,  sculp- 
ture, painting. 

And  now  having  endeavored  to  show  that 
oral  reading  cultivates  distinctness  of  artic- 
ulation and  correctness  of  pronunciation, — 
that  it  preserves  the  natural  purity  of  the 
voice  and  develops  latent  powers  of  expres- 
sion,— that  it  strengthens  the  vocal  organs 
and  invigorates  all  the  physical  powers, — that 
it  includes  all  of  silent  reading  and  goes  far 
beyond  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline, — that 
it  furnishes  new  fields  of  thought,  and  calls 
into  exercise  additional  mental  powers,  and 
that  the  culture  derived,  both  ph3rsical  and 
mental,  is  profitable  in  every  position  in  life, — 
I  claim  that  oral  reading  deserves  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  time  and  energy  of  pupil  and 
teacher  in  the  preparation  and  recitation  o 
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1^0  teach  History  successfully,  one  must 
observe  a  few  simple  rules,  i.  Distinguish 
between  what  is  essential,  and  what  is  only 
incidental.  That  the  earliest  settlers  on 
Manhattan  Island  were  sent  out  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  is  an  important  fact ; 
that  they  built  a  hut,  is  the  most  trivial  of  in- 
cidents. Yet  I  have  heard  a  class  recite  the 
latter  with  great  satisfaction,  while  the  other 
had  made  no  impression  upon  their  minds. 
2.  Teach  the  pupils  to  look  for  the  results 
of  actions,  and  thus  themselves  to  distinguish 
between  the  fruitful  and  the  barren.  3.  Re- 
quire the  pupil  to  learn  only  what  is  essential 
I  have  seen  a  list  of  examination  questions, 
among  which  was  one  requiring  the  pupil  to 
relate  a  conversation  which  occurred  between 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  some  other  individual. 
By  making  this  a  test  of  knowledge,  the  con- 
versation was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  essen- 
tial fact.  4.  Encourage  the  pupil  to  read  and 
fill  up  for  himself  the  outlines  which  his 
class-work  gives. 

I  will  illustrate  these  points  by  a  lesson  in 
United  States  History.  The  subject,  with  the 
ioutline  of  topics,  is  as  follows  : 

Spanish    Explorers. 

I.  Who?  2.  What?  3.  When?  4.  Motive  to 
Spanish  adventure.  5.  Nature  of  Spanish  conquests, 
6.  Results  of  Spanish  enterprise. 
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The  whole  class  may  recite  at  once  upon  the  first 
three  questions,  by  writing  the  questions  and  the  an- 
swers to  them  on  the  blackboard — thus : 
Who?  What?  When? 

Columbus  /  discovered  Guanahani  1492. 

\         «•  Continent  1498. 

De  Leon  «*  Florida 

Cbrtez  conquered  Mexico 

Magellan  sailed  around  the  world 

Pizarro  conquered  Peru 

De  Solo  discovered  the  Mississippi 

Melendez  founded  St.  Augustine  '^S'^S* 

With  each  name  is  associated  a  single  ac- 
tion, the  action  which  has  given  fame  to  the 
explorer.  I  have  specified  but  three  dates. 
All  the  other  events  happened  between  these 
years,  and  neither  the  time  nor  the  order  is 
of  any  great  importance.  If  one  has  a  taste 
for  dates,  he  may  remember  that  Cortez  was 
conquering  Mexico  while  Magellan  was  mak- 
ing his  voyage,  and  that  both  events*  were 
happening  while  Luther  was  in  the  first  heat 
of  his  contest  with  the  Pope ;  also,  that  Spain 
held  Mexico  just  three  hundred  years  (1521- 
1821). 

There  is  much  in  the  biography  of  Colum- 
bus, and  in  the  annals  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  that  is  full  of  interest,  and 
the  teacher  may  direct  the  pupils  to  sources 
of  information  fuller  than  their  text  books, 
and  may  invite  them  to  tell  what  they  have 
learned  beyond  the  required  facts.  A  class 
exercise  partly  voluntary  will  be  more  at- 
tractive than  one  wholly  compulsory. 

The  scholars  will  not  be  able,  unaided,  to 
learn  much  respecting  the  motives  of  the 
Spanish  adventurers.  But  the  teacher  can 
make  an  interesting  and  instructive  exercise 
by  sketching  the  course  of  that  trade  with 
the  East,  by  which  the  Italian  republics  had 
been  enriched,  and  by  showing  what  Spain 
had  to  gain  by  a  western  passage  to  India. 
The  story  of  the  recent  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain  comes  in  here,  to  show 
why  so  many  experienced  soldiers  could  be 
found  eager  for  adventure  in  the  New  World. 

The  nature  of  the  Spanish  conquests  is  an 
important  topic,  because  it  helps  to  explain 
the  semi-civilization  which  even  now  charac- 
terizes those  parts  of  America  that  have  been 
under  Spanish  rule.  The  teacher  will  be 
aided  in  preparing  himself  for  this  subject, 
by  Help's  "Spanish  Conquests  in  North 
America." 

The  sixth  topic  will  be  found  very  useful 
in  teaching  the  pupil  to  think.  I  have  had 
the  following  responses  to  the  request  to 
state  some  results  of  these  explorations  and 
conquests:  Spain  extended  her  empire;  ac- 
quired wealth  and  influence  ;  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  Catholic  religion  introduced  into 


Spanish  America ;  gold  and  silver  made  more 
abundant ;  new  natural  products  introduced 
into  the  Old  World;  commerce  increased; 
geographical  knowledge  increased ;  new  fields 
opened  for  scientific  inquiry ;  spherical  form 
of  earth  proved;  other  European  nations 
stimulated  to  discovery;  civilization  of  Europe 
promoted. 

The  last  result  I  have  reached  by  a  line  of 
questions,  somewhat  as  follows :  Suppose  that 
the  people  of  New  England  had  never  had 
intercourse  with  any  other  people,  what  would 
they  use  for  food  ?  for  clothing  ?  for  houses  ? 
What  would  be  the  character  of  their  furni- 
ture ?  of  their  household  and  mechanical  im- 
plements? The  pupil  will  see  that  their 
habits  of  living  would  be  rude,  and  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  few. 

Suppose  this  nation  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  nation  producing  and  using 
cotton.  Cotton  would  become  an  object  of 
desire.  It  could  be  obtained  only  by  giving 
for  it  surplus  productions  of  New  England. 
These  would  be  possessed  only  by  a  few. 
They  only  would  get  the  cotton.  Cotton 
would  be  a  luxury.  The  poorer  classes  would 
see  its  value,  would  desire  also  to  have  it, 
must  produce  more  than  they  use,  must 
work  more,  and  save  more.  Then  they  could 
have  cotton.  It  would  thus  become  an  arti- 
cle of  general  use,  and  from  being  a  luxury 
would  become  a  necessity. 

To  transport  the  cotton,  and  what  would 
be  given  in  exchange  for  it,  ships  would  be 
needed,  and  this  would  give  rise  to  new 
branches  of  industry.  Traders,  seamen,  and 
mechanics  must  be  fed.  This  would  furnish 
a  home  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil, 
and  further  stimulate  husbandry. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  introduction  of 
new  articles  of  food,  or  clothing,  or  taste, 
among  a  people,  promotes  industry,  frugality, 
comfort,  health,  wealth.  With  these  come 
love  of  order,  respect  for  law,  desire  for 
knowledge.  All  these  are  elements  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  teacher,  after  leading  the  class  along 
this  path,  can  describe  the  rude  style  of  liv- 
ing that  prevailed  in  Europe  three  or  four 
centuries  ago,  and  contrast  it  with  the  present. 
Similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  own 
country  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

I  am  sure  that  such  an  exercise  as  I  have 
imperfectly  sketched  would  be  more  interest- 
ing and  more  useful  than  one  that  required 
the  pupil  to  learn  and  recite  that  De  Soto  • 
started  on  his  "march  through  Georgia" 
with  a  drove  of  three  hundred  swine. 

National  Teacheri  Monthly, . 
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IN  times  like  these,  when  infidelity  and  big- 
otry make  common  cause  against  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
at  a  school  district  election,  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  held  Monday,  September  i6th, 
the  issue  being  an  attempt  to  reestablish  de- 
votional exercises  in  the  public  schools,  the 
Bibl^  ticket  was  elected  by  about  2900  major 
ity.  Catholics  united  with  Protestants  in 
supporting  this  ticket  against  the  Secularists 
and  non-religionists. 

The  late  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  in  his  notes  on 
the  fifth  chapter  of  ist  Thessalonians,  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  Bible: 
**The  richest  blessirg  of  Heaven  to  mankind  is 
the  Bible ;  and  no  book  has  ever  been  written 
so  admirably  adapted  to  the  common  mind, 
and  so  fitted  to  elevate  the  sunken,  the  ignor- 
ant, and  the  degraded.  There  is  no  more  de- 
cided enemy  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race 
in  intelligence,  purity  and  freedom,  than  he 
who  prevents  the  free  circulation  of  this  holy 
volume ;  and  there  is  no  sincerer  friend  of  the 
species  than  he  who  *  causes  it  to  be  read  by 
all,'  and  who  contributes  to  make  it  accessible 
to  all  families  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world."  How  fitting  for  our  day  are  the 
words  of  Albert  Barnes  !  "Being  dead,  he 
yet  speaketh."  If  ever  there  was  a  man  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  inherent  and  incidental  value  of  the  sacred 
volume,  he  was  that  man,  having  made  the 
Bible  his  life-long  study. 

We  are  told  that,  upon  a  certain  occasion, 
an  African  prince  was  sent  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  secret  of 
England's  greatne&s.  The  reply  of  the  noble 
Queen  was,  "The  secret  of  England's  great- 
ness is  in  her  Bible, ^^  Equally  true  is  this  of 
our  own  country,  and  in  a  degree  even  more 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  England.  With- 
out the  Bible,  we  believe  that  free  institutions 
would  never  have  existed  in  this  country ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  placed  under  the  ban  or 
shfidl  cease  to  be  revered,  will  they  lose  their 
vital  energy  and  cease  to  exist  from  amongst 
us.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  hear  benighted  pre- 
judice and  blind  ignorance  oppose  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  or  elsewhere. 


No  defence  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure 
ought  to  be  needed.  We  are  often  reminded 
of  an  anecdote  which  comes  in  well  just  here. 
A  certain  nobleman,  who  knew  more  about 
the  turf  than  he  did  of  theology,  was  asked  to 
subscribe  for  Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for 
the  Bible.  "  Why  !"  said  he,  in  astonish- 
ment, "I  didn't  know  that  the  Bible  needed 
any  apology !" 


Our  latest  advices  from  Dr.  Wickersham 
are  from  Paris,  where  he  expected  to  remain 
some  two  weeks  or  longer,  when  he  would 
leave  for  London,  spending  a  short  time  in 
Great  Britain  before  taking  passage  on  the 
Ethiopia  at  Glasgow,  October  loth,  for  home. 
So  that  he  will  be  again  at  his  post  before  the 
end  of  the  current  month.  Since  reaching 
the  Continent,  he  reports  a  rapid,  but  de- 
lightful **  run  "  through  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  his  only  regret  being  that  he  "  did 
not  make  the  trip  twenty  years  ago."  He 
will,  however,  glean  as  much  in  his  four 
months'  tour  as  most  men  in  as  many  years. 
And  as  we  expect  to  see  him  return  ten  years 
older  in  experiences  of  the  great  world  as  well 
as  ten  years  younger  in  renewed  vim  and 
energy, — these  twenty  years  gained  will  make 
fair  amends  for  the  twenty  that  he  regards  as 
lost.  In  his  last  letter,  he  says,  *•  We  have 
had  a  grand,  a  glorious  trip.  There  have 
been  little  annoyances,  of  course,  but  I  have 
seen  a  new  world,  and  feel  almost  like  a  new 


man. 


If 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Educational  Association  at  Minneapolis,  Pres- 
ident Johns,  in  his  annual  address,  gave  some 
interesting  statistics  of  the  public  schools  of 
that  State.  The  average  wages  of  teachers  in 
the  common  schools  per  month  are  ^37.61 
for  male  teachers  and  J28.88  for  females. 
Allowing  ten  months  as  the  term  of  service, 
this  gives  an  average  salary,  to  male  teachers, 
of  only  J3 76.60,  and  to  female  of  only 
^288.80 ;  sums  he  said,  "  which  do  not  exceed, 
taking  board  and  washing  into  account,  the 
wages  of  ordinary  day  laborers  or  hired  help." 
But  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  in 
1877  was  not  ten  months,  but  5.2,  "from 
which  it  is  evident  that  their  calling — I  will 
not  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  profession — 
cannot  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life."     No  one  with  a  family  to  support  can 
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subsist  by  teaching,  and  hence  people  cannot 
make  it  a  life  work.  The  result  is  that  the 
common  schools  are  taught  by  young  and 
*  inexperienced  persons,  who  adopt  the  pro- 
fession as  a  temporary  expediency.  Of 
teachers  in  the  graded  schools  similar  remarks 
were  made ;  the  average  salary  of  principals 
being  only  $734.55,  and  of  assistants  only 
$359.48.  Among  the  defects  growing  out  of 
the  school  system.  President  Johns  mentioned 
the  following:  The  extreme  youth  of  the 
teachers^  their  insufficient  knowledge,  and 
their  lack  of  professional  preparation. 


We  often  hear  of  the  conflict  between 
science  and  religion,  but  the  conflict  is  really 
between  religion  and  a  certain  class  of  scien- 
tists. The  utterances  of  many,  whose  names 
are  written  high  in  science  temples,  unmis- 
takably recognize  God  and  the  religion  of 
the  Bible.  Professor  Dana,  speaking  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  says :  *  *  Ex- 
amining it  as  a  geblogist,  I  find  it  to  be  in 
perfect  accord  with  known  science;  there- 
fore, as  a  Christian,  I  assert  that  the  Bible 
narrative  must  be  inspired.'' 


esting  one,  and  the  enormous  proportions  in 
which  this  giant  of  the  olden  time  is  here  pre- 
sented are  believed  to  be  absolutely  accurate 
in  all  important  particulars. 


In  the  list  of  awards  to  exhibitors  in  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, The  Pcnnsyhania  School  Journal  is 
honored  with  a  medal,  a  full  set  of  The  Jour- 
nal^ bound  in  half  Turkey,  and  comprising 
twenty-six  volumes,  being  on  exhibition.  A 
medal  is  also  awarded  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
State  Superintendent,  for  his  very  full  exhibit 
of  State  reports,  school  laws,  official  blanks, 
and  other  papers,  charts,  and  documents  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Few  people  have  a  definite  idea  as  to  the 
size  of  the  mammoth,  which  ages  ago  roamed 
over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
America.  This  monster  now  stands  "re- 
stored" in  Prof.  Ward's  great  museum  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  As  seen  here,  he  is 
surely  the  mammoth  of  mammoths  1  He 
stands  sixteen  feet  high ;  his  extreme  length 
is  twenty-six  feet ;  his  tusks  are  fourteen  feet 
long,  one  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
the  distance  between  their  tips  is  fourteen  feet 
— one  of  these  was  literally  moulded  over  a 
real  tusk,  and  the  other  made  to  correspond  to 
it ;  his  body  is  thirty  feet  in  circumference  close 
to  the  skin ;  the  sole  of  his  foot  is  three  feet 
in  diameter  \  and  between  his  short,  post-like 
fore  legs  a  man  can  stand  upright  with  his  hat 
on  without  touching  the  animal's  body.  The 
history  of  this  "restoration"  is  a  very  inter- 


The  Supplement  to  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  September,  contains  an  instruc- 
tive paper  from  the  Edinburgh  Review^  on 
"Primitive  Property  and  Modern  Socialism," 
which  we  wish  every  teacher  in  the  State 
could  read  and  digest,  in  which  the  writer  sets 
forth  with  great  clearness  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
to  attain  development  and  to  acquire  prop- 
erty, and  that  misnamed  liberty  in  which  the 
State  undertakes  the  control  of  personal 
action  with  the  ostensible  object  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people  at  large.  An 
admirable  article  on  "Mischievous  Philan- 
thropy," shows  how  mistaken  and  indiscrimi- 
nate charity,  conducted  on  the  "society" 
principle,  is  weakening  the  self-respect  of 
the  recipients  of  it,  and  rapidly  raising  up  a 
class  of  professional  beggars  and  paupers,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  their  degraded  position. 
Scout  the  idea  as  many  superficial  people 
may  and  will,  this  question,  with'  one  or 
two  others  of  equal  importance,  will  before 
long  force  themselves  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  they  have 
already  done  in  the  leading  European  nations, 
where  they  are  at  this  very  time  giving  states- 
men great  trouble,  and  causing  serious  alarm 
for  the  future  among  thoughtful  people.  And 
there  is  no  class  in  our  country  upon  whom 
the  duty  to  inform  themselves  in  reference  to 
these  matters,  is  more  imperative  than  that  of 
the  teachers.  Their  influence  ought  to  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  immediate  precincts  of 
the  school-room. 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger^  in  its  is- 
sue for  Sept.  19th,  has  the  following  local 
paragraph : 

The  charges  of  bribery  made  against  a  School  Di- 
rector of  the  Thirty-first  section  are  too  direct  and  ix>s- 
itive  to  be  met  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  thorough 
investigation  and  an  honest  report  of  the  facts.  If 
any  other  consideration  than  that  of  personal  fitness 
for  the  trust  and  the  worlc  to  be  done  is  allowed  to 
bias  the  minds  of  School  Directors  for  or  against  a 
teacher,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  select  an  in- 
competent or  untrustworthy  person,  and  thereby  work 
great  injury  to  the  pupils  and  the  community  at  large. 
On  all  accounts,  therefor^,  it  is  important  to  have 
every  suspicion  of  the  integrity  of  a  School  Director, 
if  supported  by  prima  facie  evidence,  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  honestly  disposed  of.  As  to  whether 
a  Sectional  Board  has  a  right  to  expel  one  of  its  mem- 
bers for  malfeasance  in  office,  that  can  be  determined 
I  after  the  question  is  raised  by  an  attempt  at  expulsion. 
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There  are  two  things  that  always  pay, 
even  in  this  not  over-remunerative  existence. 
They  are  working  and  waiting.  Either  may 
be  useles^  without  the  other.  Both  united 
wisely  are  invincible,  and  inevitably  tri- 
umphant. He  who  waits  without  working  is 
simply  a  man  yielding  to  sloth  and  despair. 
He  who  works  without  waiting  is  fitful  in  his 
strivings,  and  misses  results  by  impatience. 
He  who  works  steadily  and  waits  patiently 
may  have  a  long  journey  before  him,  but  at 
its  close  will  come  the  reward.  Teachers 
especially  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  great 
truth. 


The  great  majority  of  teachers  attending 
the  annual  institutes  are  ladies,  and  it  is  more 
than  desirable  that  they  should  be  repre- 
sented by*  their  own  sex  upon  the  platform. 
In  some  other  states,  ladies  have  acquired  an 
enviable  reputation  as  platform  instructors. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  field,  Miss  Maria  L. 
Sanford,  Professor  of  History  at  Swarthmore 
College,  in  Delaware  county,  and  Miss  L.  E. 
Patridge,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  most  versa- 
tile as  well  as  most  acceptable  instructors 
whose  services  can  be  secured  for  institute 
work.  The  corps  of  instructors  of  a  county 
institute  is  incomplete  without  the  name  of  a 
lady  upon  it. 


eis,  and  extravagance  of  price.  Favorable  endorse- 
ment from  such  a  quarter,  therefore,  carries  weight. 
Dr.  W.,  after  his  party  had  been  shown  through  one 
of  the  leading  factories,  had  his  Lancaster  watch  ex- 
amined, and   reports  as   follows  in  a  private   letter 

dated  at  Venice,  August  nth:  "Tell  Mr. 

that  I  have  good  news  for  the  Lancaster  watch.  I 
visited  one  of  the  most  celebrated  watch  factories  at 
Geneva,  and  the  Manager  there,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  before  thirty  or  forty  persons,  said,  after  exam- 
ination, that  it  was  the  best  watch  made  in  America  P* 
The  italics  in  this  extract  are  Dr.  Wickersham's. 
The  endorsement  is  of  a  very  strong  character,  and 
will  give  renewed  encouragement  to  the  men  whose 
faith  in  the  success  of  their  great  enterprise  is  equaled 
only  by  their  pluck  and  the  intelligent  energy  with 
which  they  are  driving  it  forward.  There  are  some 
eighty  employees  now  in  the  factory,  a  part  of  whom, 
during  the  past  month,  have  been  at  work  day  and 
night.  No  better  man  than  Abram  Bitner  could  be 
found  for  financial  manager  and  executive  head; 
while  Chas.  S.  Moseley,  the  superintendent,  has  al- 
ready '*run"  three  watch  factories  successfully — Wal- 
tham,  Nashua  and  Elgin — and  proposes,  with  the  aid 
of  his  skilled  assistants,  to  add  Lancaster  to  this  hon- 
ored list.  It  is  but  fitting  that  his  last  success  should 
produce — **  the  best  watch  made  in  America." 


Some  mention  was  made  in  the  August 
number  of  The  Journal  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Wickershara  had  taken  with  him  to  Europe 
the  first  Lancaster  watch  to  cross  the  seas. 
As  this  is  a  matter  of  more  than  local  interest 
— a  Pennsylvania  industry  which  may  in  a 
few  years  be  as  creditable  to  our  State  as  is 
the  watch  manufacture  at  Waltham  to  Massa- 
chusetts, or  that  at  Elgin  to  Illinois— -we  take 
pleasure  in  recording  the  unbiased  European 
endorsement  of  the  Lancaster  watch,  as  re- 
ported in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Lancaster 
Ntw  Era.  ^'The  best  watch  made  in 
America"  is  certainly  high  praise  from  such 
a  quarter. 

The  Lancaster  Watch  Company  had  designed  to  \ 
enter  their  watches  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  but  were 
unable  to  prepare  their  exhibit  for  competition  at  the 
early  date  named  in  the  French  regulations.  As  the 
next  best  thing  they  sent  out  one  of  their  finest  nickel 
movements  with  Dr.  Wickersham,  requesting  that  he 
should  have  it  examined  at  the  best  centres  in  com- 
parison with  any  other  watch  that  might  offer,  and  re- 
port the  opinion  of  unprejudiced  European  experts. 
The  city  ol  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  is  everywhere  ad 
milted  to  be  at  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  watch 
manufacture  in  Europe.  More  watches  are  made 
there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  the  finest 
grade  of  Geneva  watches  is  perhaps  unequaled  else- 
where for  elegance  of  finish,  accuracy  as  timekeep- 


HuGH  Miller,  the  great  Scotch  geologist, 
a  working  man  himself  and  one  pf  the  most 
genial  men  of  his  time,  writes;  "The  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years  has  not  shown  me 
that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween a  life  of  toil  and  a  life  of  wretchedness. 
My  advice  to  young  workingmen  desirous  of 
bettering  their  circumstances  and  adding  to 
the  amount  of  their  enjoyment,  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one  :  Do  not  seek  happiness  in  what  is 
misnamed  pleasure.  Seek  it  rather  in  what  is 
termed  study.  Keep  your  conscience  clear, 
your  curiosity  fresh,  and  embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  your  minds.  Learn 
to  make  a  right  use  of  your  eyes ;  the  com- 
monest things  are  worth  looking  at 
— even  stones  and  weeds,  and  the  most 
familiar  animals.  Read  good  books,  not  for- 
getting the  best  of  all ;  there  is  more  true 
philosophy  in  the  Bible  than  in  every  work 
of  every  skeptic  that  ever  wrote;  and  we 
should  all  be  miserable  creatures  without  it." 


Canon  Farrar,  in  Social  Notes,  speaks  of 
the  need  of  arousing  attention  in  the  student, 
and  relates  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  mis- 
takes that  pupils  have  made  for  want  of  it. 
*'When  a  boy,''  he  proceeds,  *'  said  that  Al- 
gebra was  a  sort  of  wild  donkey  all  over 
stripes,  it  did  not  show  that  the  boy  was 
stupid  or  ignorant;  but  only  that  nobody  had 
ever  told  him  what  Algebra  was.'*  When  he 
was  a  teacher  at  Harrow  and  Marlborough, 
Canon  Farrar  says  he  used  often  in  joke  to 
tell  his  pupils  that  no  answer,  however  ignor- 
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ant,  could  possibly  amaze  him,  because  'nhey 
had  ossified  the  power  of  astonishment."  He 
ftirther  relates  that  "one  of  the  mpst  power- 
ful and  lucid  lecturers  who  ever  lived  told  me 
that  on  one  occasion  he  had  been  delivering 
a  lecture  upon  'the  brain*  which  seemed  to 
hira  to  be  as  clear  as  human  words  could 
make  it;  but  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  a  lady 
came  smiling  up  to  him,  complimented  him 
on  the  interest  and  value  of  his  lecture,  *but,* 
she  said,  'Professor  Huxley,  I  never  knew  be- 
fore that  we  had  some  of  our  brains  outside 
our  skulls !'  I  have  heard  that,  at  one  of  the 
universities,  a  student  being  asked  to  describe 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  in  the  Shetland 
Isles,  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  'acquired 
a  precarious  subsistence  by  washing  one  an- 
other's clothes,'  without  its  ever  having  oc- 
curred to  him  how  very  precarious  a  revenue 
obtained  from  washing  one  another's  clothes 
would  be  r" 


A  PKiVATB  letter  from  Dr.  Wickersham  ex- 
presses his  gratification  at  receipt  of  the 
cable  despatch  of  greeting  sent  him  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association, 
while  in  session  at  Reading.  It  was  duly 
received  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  but  did  not 
come  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  W.  until  two  days 
later,  as  he  and  a  friend  had  gone  off  on  a 
side  excursion  among  the  mountains,  which 
separated  them  from  their  party  for  a  short 
time,  thus  preventing  reply  until  after  ad- 
journment of  the  Reading  meeting.  It  may 
be  added  in  this  connection  that  the  word 
"Association"  was  accidentally  omitted  from 
the  despatch  in  reading  the  proofs  of  the 
September  number.  Those  who  observed 
the  omission  could  readily  supply  it  at  the 
proper  place 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Septem- 
ber, among  many  excellent  things,  contains 
an  abstract  of  an  article  on  the  house-spar- 
row, in  a  recent  number  of  the  American 
Naturalist,  written  by  Dr.  Elliot  Coues.  We 
were  both  surprised  and  sorry  to  find  this 
distinguished  naturalist  taking  the  part  he 
has  taken  in  this  controversy.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  made  many  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  matter,  but  that  the 
English  sparrow  "  does  not  do  any  apprecia- 
ble good,"  we  are  inclined  to  dispute,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  classed  in  one  of  Dr. 
Coues'  contemned  categories.  We  remember 
perfectly  well  the  time  when  the  public 
squares  of  Philadelphia  were  so  greatly  in- 
fested with  a  certain  most  offensive  and  disa- 
greeable caterpillar,  that  many  people  habit- 


ually avoided  those  otherwise  pleasant  places 
of  resort.  Now  those  squares  are  free  from 
the  pest,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  we  know 
that  Philadelphians  have  generally  attributed 
the  destruction  of  the  caterpillars  to  the 
house-sparrow,  the  disappearance  of  the, 
former  having  been  simultaneous  with  the 
introduction  of  the  latter.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  were  very  glad  to  find  Prof  You- 
mans,  of  The  Monthly,  entering  his  protest, 
which  he  does  very  mildly  though  emphati- 
cally, against  Dr.  Coues'  concluding  recom- 
mendation,  which  is  as  follows :  "  Let  boys 
kill  them  [the  sparrows]  if  they  wish.  Let 
them  be  trapped  and  used  as  pigeons  or  ^lass 
balls  in  shooting-matches  among  sportsmen." 
This  proposition  struck  us  at  the  time  of 
its  first  publication  in  the  Naturalist  as 
bordering  very  closely  on  the  brutal;  and 
this  sort  of  talk,  if  general  among  naturalists, 
would  go  far  toward  convincing  the  non- 
scientific  that  the  study  of  natural  history  is 
far  from  having  the  humanizing  influence 
generally  attributed  to  it.  No  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  person  can  fail  to  perceive 
upon  a  little  reflection,  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  must  exercise  a  most  pernicious 
influence  on  the  boys,  developing  a  character 
which  is  already  quite  sufficiently  rife  among 
them;  to  say  the  least. 


OVER  THE  SEA, 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.  III. 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

OUR  Steamer  was  much  delayed  by  the  fog, 
and  instead  of  reaching  Glasgow  early 
on  Tuesday,  July  2d,  we  did  not  set  foot  on 
the  docks  of  that  city  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  3d.  This  delay  created  more 
than  the  usual  desire  for  a  sight  of  land.  At 
about  5  p.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  the  chief  officer 
on  duty  called  the  attention  of  a  few  of  the 
passengers  near  him  to  a  faint  blue  outline 
towards  the  south-east  which  he  said*  was 
land.  The  news  spread  rapidly  all  over  the 
ship,  and  soon  all  eyes,  with  glasses  and  with- 
out, were  -turned  towards  it,  and  after  wait- 
ing a  short  time  for  the  clouds  that  rested 
upon  it  to  rise,  the  coast  stood  out  well  de- 
fined for  a  considerable  distance.  It  was  the 
extreme  north  western  part  of  the  Irish  coast, 
and  Columbus  scarcely  rejoiced  more  in  his 
discovery  of  the  New  World  than  we  did  at 
our  first  sight  of  the  Old  one.  The  land  we 
saw  appeared  like  a  low  ridge  of  mountains 
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at  a  distance,  the  outline  swelling  up  and  fall- 
ifng  off,  and  at  points  disappearing  altogether. 
I  remained  on  deck  as  long  as  I  could  see, 
keeping  watch  on  the  shifting  line  of  coast. 
As  soon  as  it  became  dark  two  lighthouses 
sent  forth  their  light  as  if  to  welcome  our 
coming. 

Retiring  late,  I  was  up  and  on  deck  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock.  It  was  already  quite  light, 
and  at  two,  some  of  the  passengers  were  writ- 
ing in  their  note-books.  The  sun  arose  out 
of  the  waters  at  three.  The  sun  remains 
above  the  horizon  in  this  latitude  eighteen 
hours,  and  the  twilight  lasts  longer  than  in 
sections  farther  south.  Upon  coming  on 
deck  I  found  we  were  passing  between  Irish 
islands  on  the  one  side  and  the  Irish  coast  on 
the  other.  We  could  see  several  light-houses, 
and  a  number  of  vessels  were  in  sight.  As 
soon  as  it  became  sufficiently  light  we  swept 
with  our  glasses  the  land  that  lay  before  us. 
It  was  a  rather  bleak,  northern  exposure,  but 
laid  off  in  fields  and  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent, although  the  greater  part  seemed  to  be 
used  for  pasturage.  Cattle  and  sheep  were 
quietly  feeding  on  the  hill-sides.  The  people 
were  evidently  enjoying  their  morning  nap, 
as  no  one  was  stirring.  The  buildings,  both 
houses  and  barns,  reminded  me  of  the  oldest 
style  of  buildings  in  the  United  States,  espec- 
ially of  those  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Noth- 
ing more  was  necessary  to  prove  their  kinship 
with  our  own  people.  The  houses  are  con- 
structed for  the  most  part  of  stone,  and  those 
of  the  better  class  are  two  stories  high,  with 
narrow  doors  and  windows,  and  without  por- 
ticos. The  barns  have  yards  like  ours,  with 
sheds  for  cattle.  Here  and  there  a  house 
could  be  seen  that  was  large  and  handsome, 
and  surrounded  with  gardens  and  parks ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  homes  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  are  not 
very  inviting. 

The  captain  ran  the  ship  quite  close  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
it.  It  is  a  basaltic  formation,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  said  to  be  over  600  feet  almost 
perpendicular  above  the  water.  The  strata 
of  which  the  rock  is  composed  are  in  places 
nearly  vertical,  and  in  consequence  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  columns.  Indeed, 
the  water  has  so  worn  it  that  it  looks  colum- 
nar, individual  columns  standing  out  here  and 
there  quite  distinct  from  the  mass.  A  part 
of  the  formation  consists  of  several  series  of 
vertical  columns,  separated  by  horizontal 
strata.  Wherever  a  blade  of  grass  can  grow, 
it  grows ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  rock,  except 
the  perpendicular  face  of  it,  and  even  this  in 


places,  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  the  brightest 
green.  Not  only  does  the  green  cover 
almost  everything  upon  which  a  green  thing 
can  grow,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  deeper,  brighter 
green  than  that  which  characterizes  our  veg- 
etation at  home.  I  understand  fully  now 
why  Ireland  is  called  the  **  Green  Isle."  The 
echo  from  the  Causeway  is  very  loud  and 
well  defined.  TTie  sound  made  by  the 
steamer's  whistle  was  repeated  almost  as  loud 
as  the  whistle  itself,  and  in  all  its  keys,  high 
and  low,  sharp  and  flat. 

The  day  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  the  ride 
up  the  Frith  and  river  Clyde  was  one  of  rare 
enjoyment.  We  were  fresh  from  a  long  sea 
voyage,  and  all  was  new  to  us ;  so  we  could 
hardly  move  from  the  deck  even  to  eat  or 
pack  our  trunks,  for  fear  we  might  lose  some- 
thing. The  shores  on  both  sides  rise  back- 
wards from  the  water  in  irregular,  inclined 
plains,  cut  by  ravines  and  broken  by  hills  and 
mountains,  terminating  sometimes  in  a  rough 
ridge  or  a  romantic  cliff.  The  lower  parts  of 
these  slopes  are  laid  out  in  fields  and  culti- 
vated. Rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  were 
growing  in  the  fields.  Here  and  there  a 
patch  of  wheat  could  be  seen ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  land  is  taken  up  with  grass, 
and  the  people  were  just  in  the  midst  of  their 
hay  harvest.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle  could  be  seen  on  every  considerable 
farm,  attended  sometimes  by  men  and  boys, 
but  quite  as  often  by  women  and  girls. 
Laborers  of  both  sexes  were  cutting  and  mak- 
ing hay  in  the  meadows  along  the  river  and 
on  the  hillsides.  The  implements  with  which 
they  work  seemed  to  us  rather  primitive ;  but 
the  picture  was  so  fine,  so  rich  in  the  light 
and  shade  of  country  life,  that  few  of  us  were 
in  a  mood  to  criticise.  This  rural  scene  was 
varied  now  and  then  by  the  appearance  on 
the  banks,  of  quaint-looking  villages,  hand- 
some country  seats,  or  the  grand  residence 
and  splendid  park  of  some  favored  Duke  or 
Marquis.  Farther  up  the  river  we  passed  the 
frowning  walls  of  the  old  Dumbarton  castle, 
and  the  monument  erected  to  Henry  Bell, 
who  projected  the  first  steamer  that  was 
launched  in  Europe  in  the  year  181 2. 

As  we  approached  Glasgow  the  river  was 
crowded  with  water  craft,  ocean  steamers, 
ships,  steamboats,  and  smaller  vessels  of  every 
kind.  The  Clyde  is  a  great  highway  of 
trade.  The  river  is  not  naturally  a  navigable 
stream  for  large  vessels,  but  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  at  an  immense  expense,  has  cut  out 
a  channel  in  the  river  by  the  use  of  monster 
dredging  machines,  and  now  at  high  tide 
even  such  large  steamers  as  the  Circassia  can 
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ascend  to  the  city.  So  liable  is  the  channel 
to  fill  up,  however,  that  the  machines  are 
kept  constantly  at  work,  and  Glasgow  is 
deeply  burdened  with  debt  in  consequence. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  ship-building  on 
the  Clyde. .  As  you  ascend  the  river  you  can 
see  hundreds  of  vessels  on  the  stocks.  The 
vessels  constructed  here  are  mainly  what  are 
known  as  iron  steamers,  and  it  is  said  that 
more  of  this  class  of  vessels  are  built  on  the 
Clyde  than  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
taken  together.  1  could  not  but  hope  that 
one  day  the  Clyde  might  find  a  rival  in  the 
Delaware.  This  ship-building  industry  is  of 
recent  growth,  and  owes  its  existence  in  good 
part  to  the  iron  t)re  that  is  found  of  suitable 
quality  near  Glasgow. 

Charmed  with  our  introduction  to  Scot- 
land, we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  calam- 
ity that  befel  us.  Our  good  steamer  ran 
aground  some  ten  miles  from  Glasgow,  and 
we  had  to  be  ingloriously  taken  off  and  run 
up  to  the  city  by  a  rather  indifferent  tug.  At 
about  5  o'clock,  we  set  foot  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Old  World ;  not  a  very  steady  foot 
either,  for  the  earth  continued  to  rock  for 
some  time,  in  response  as  one  may  suppose  to 
the  rocking  of  the  steamer.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  have  our  baggage  exam- 
ined by  the  custom-house  officers.  This  done 
we  were  off  at  once  for  our  hotel,  beginning 
to  form,  even  on  our  way  as  we  sat  on  the 
top  of  the  omnibus,  an  acquaintance  with 
Scotland  and  the  Scots. 


NO.  IV.-7-ACROSS  SCOTLAND. 

IT  was  late  in  the  evening  of  July  3d  when 
we  had  eaten  our  first  meal  in  the  Old 
World ;  and  being  compelled  to  leave  Glas- 
gow next  day  by  an  early  morning  train,  we 
did  the  best  we  could  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  see  the  city.  We  hired  a  carriage 
with  an  intelligent  driver,  and  directed  him 
to  drive  us  rapidly  to  the  principal  points  of 
interest.  The  long  twilight,  lasting  almost 
until  ten  o'clock,  enabled  us  to  drive  through 
most  of  the  principal  "streets,  and  past  many 
of  the  objects  we  desired  to  see. 

We  saw  the  fine  old  cathedral,  but  only 
on  the  outside.  We  looked  with  admiration 
at  the  Necropolis,  which  rises  a  little  distance 
from  the  cathedral,  in  a  series  of  very  beauti- 
tifiil  terraces,  and  contains,  many  handsome 
monuments,  among  them  one,  more  conspi- 
cuous than  the  rest,  to  the  memory  of  that 
stem  old  reformer,  John  Knox.  We  rode 
through  St.  George's  Square,  noticing  the 
monuments  to  Sir  John  Moore,  James  Watt, 


Sir  Robert  Peel,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Prince 
Albert.  We  stopped  a  little  while  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  to  admire  the  building  itself, 
and  the  fine  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  stands  in  front  of  it.  We 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  Clyde  on  one  of  its 
finest  bridges ;  we  saw  the  chimneys  of  the 
chemical  works,  nearly  500  feet  high ;  we 
drove  along  Buchanan  and  Argyle  streets,  to 
see  the  most  elegant  stores;  and  we  even 
penetrated  to  a  few  of  the  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  the  poor  people  live,  and  saw 
hundreds  of  women  barefooted,  walking  in 
crowds  along  the  middle  of  the  roughly- 
paved  streets. 

Next  morning  we  had  our  first  experience 
at  European  railroad  stations,  in  European 
railroad  carriages  and  with  European  railroad 
officials ;  for  we  took  the  cars  of  the  North 
British  railroad  to  Balloch.  Thence  we 
went  by  steamer  up  Loch  Lomond  to  Inver- 
'  snaid.  next  by  coach  to  Loch  Katrine,  again 
by  coach  over  the  Trossachs  to  Callander, 
and  finally  by  rail  to  Stirling  and  Edinburgh. 
We  were  then  fresh,  our  appetites  for  Old 
World  objects  and  scenes  were  of  the  keen- 
est, and  we  enjoyed  this  delightful  excursion 
with  the  greatest  zest.  Not  much  given  to 
extravagant  enthusiasm  in  such  matters,  I 
certainly  felt  that  by  this  day's  sights  alone  I 
was  paid  for  my  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 

Soon  after  leaving  Glasgow  we  came  in 
sight  of  Dumbarton  castle  from  the  land  side. 
It  was  the  first  castle  we  had  seen,  and  had 
on  that  account  a  peculiar  interest.  It  is, 
however,  rather  a  fort  than  a  castle;  the 
rocky  cliff,  600  feet  high,  on  which  it  is 
situated  being  so  excavated  as  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  walls.  There  are  some  buildings 
on  the  cliff  used  in  connection  with  the 
fortress.  Loch  Lomond  is  the  queen  of  the 
Scottish  lakes.  It  reminded  me  in  many 
respects  of  Lake  George.  The  lake  is  studded 
with  islands,  and  mountains  rise  on  both 
sides  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  thousand 
feet.  The  picturesque  shores  of  the  lake 
are  enlivened  by  beautiful  country  seats  and 
pleasant  little  villages.  About  half  way  up 
the  lake  a  cave  is  pointed  out  called,  '<  Rob 
Roy's  Prison,"  where  it  is  said  the  famous 
Highland  chieftain  used  to  keep  his  prisoners. 
At  Inversnaid,  where  the  steamer  is  ex- 
changed for  coaches,  we  are  reminded  in 
many  ways  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
Highlands  and  about  to  enter  the  land  of 
Scott.  Lcok,  for  instance,  at  the  names  on  the 
coaches,  "  Roderick  Dhu,"  *'  Fitz  James," 
'*Rob  Roy,"  ''Helen  MacGregor,"  &c. 
Having  some  choice  in  the  matter,  I  took  a 
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seat  on  the  top  of  the  Roderick  Dhu,  and  so 
passed  over  the  fine  road  to  Stronachlachar, 
the  head  of  Loch  Katrine,  noticing  on  the 
way  the  cottage  where  Helen  MacGregor 
was  bom,  still  occupied,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  fort,  said  to  have  been  once  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Que- 
bec, at  one  time  sent  into  this  region  to  check 
the  predatory  excursions  of  the  bold  but 
reckless  MacGregors.  Loch  Katrine  is  a 
silver  gem  set  in  a  framework  of  rugged 
mountains.  It  is  only  nine  miles  long,  but 
every  foot  of  the  way  is  rich  in  beauty  and 
historical  incident.  Lovers  of  Scott  will  rec- 
ognize it  as  the  location  of  Ellen's  Isle  and 
the  silver  strand  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
The  little  steamer,  itself,  is  a  "thing  of 
beauty." 

Again  we  exchange  the  boat  for  coaches. 
The  dnvers  are  Scotchmen  every  inch,  speak 
with  a  Scotch  brogue,  and  evidently  have 
some  of  the  old  wild  blood  of  the  Highlands 
in  their  veins.  I  like  to  sit  by  the  side  of 
one  of  these  drivers  and  set  his  tongue  to 
running.  Ours  seemed  to  know  Scott  by 
heart,  and  pointed  out  in  a  manner  that 
forbade  contradiction,  the  Brigg  of  Turk, 
Coilantogle  Ford,  etc.  A  ride  of  eight  or 
ten  miles  through  the  Trossachs  and  along  the 
lovely  shores  of  Loch  Achray  and  Loch 
Venachar,  at  the  foot  of  Benledi,  and  catch- 
ing views  now  and  then  of  Ben  Venue  and 
Ben  Lomond,  brings  us  to  Callander,  where 
we  take  the  cars  for  Stirling. 

We  spent  some  two  or  three  hours  in  Stir  • 
ling.  We  visited  the  Castle,  the  old  Grey- 
friars'  church,  the  wonderful  old  bridge  and 
the  cemetery.  There  is  nothing  more  inter- 
esting historically  in  England,  if  anywhere 
in  Europe,  than  Stirling  Castle ;  and  the 
view  from  the  battlements  is  one  that  will  be 
hung  up  in  the  memory  of  the  traveler  as  a 
thing  of  rarest  beauty,  whatever  else  he  may 
have  seen.  The  splendid  landscape,  with 
richly  cultivated  fields,  charming  villages  and 
country  seats,  the  wipding  Forth,  and  the 
mountains  that  furnish  a  fine  background  to 
the  picture,  would  of  itself  be  a  scene  of 
great  interest ;  but  how  grand  becomes  the 
prospect  when  it  is  known  that  from  the 
heights  of  Stirling  Castle  you  look  down  on 
no  less  than  twelve  l)attlefields,  among  them 
those  of  Bannockburn  and  Stirling  Bridge. 
A  statue  of  the  Scottish  patriot,  Robert 
Bruce,  stands  in  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
castle;  and  off  yonder,  in  full  view,  on 
Abbey  Craig,  560  feet  high,  is  a  monument 
220  feet  higher,  crowned  with  the  statue  of 
William  Wallace,  who  points    to  the  plain 


where,  in  1287,  with  his  Highlanders,  he 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  the  forces  of 
England.  Of  course,  we  visited  all  the  noted 
places  in  the  Castle,  the  old  palace  built  by 
James  V.,  the  Parliament  House,  the  "Doug- 
las Room,"  the  Chapel  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
Ladies'  Rock,  etc.,  etc.,  but  no  description 
of  them  will  be  attempted  here.  The  Grey- 
friars'  church  was  built  in  1494,  and  is  very 
interesting,  both  in  style,  furniture,  and  his- 
tory. In  this  church  James  VI.  was  crowned, 
and  here  John  Knox  was  accustomed  to 
thunder  forth  his  denunciations  of  popes  and 
papacy..  No  one  visiting  Stirling  should 
fail  to  see  the  quaint  old  bridge  west  of  Ihe 
town,  now  used  only  for  foot  passengers, 
and  the  ruins  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey  near 
by.     The  town  itself  is  worth  a  visit. 

In  many  respects  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  cities  in  Europe.  Our  visit 
was  a  hurried  one,  and  although  we  saw  much 
of  the  city  we  studied  it  superficially.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  to  see  a  strange  city  is, 
first,  to  take  a  general  view  of  it ;  and,  then, 
to  visit  special  objects  of  interest.  For  ob- 
taining the  general  view,  there  is  no  other 
way  so  good  as  an  open  carriage  and  an  in- 
telligent driver;  for  the  special  objects  of  in- 
terest you  want  a  guide  or  a  guide-book  to 
tell  you  where  they  are,  and  for  the  rest  you 
must  depend  upon  yourself  The  lecturing 
guides  of  Europe  are  a  nuisance.  In  our 
'carriage  we  rode  along  some  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city  noticing  stores,  shops, 
offices,  churches,  schools,  markets,  dwellings ; 
we  stopped  to  look  at  several  squares  and 
gardens,  the  Scott  and  Prince  Albert  nSonu- 
ments,  St.  Giles'  church,  the  oldest  in  Edin- 
burgh, John  Knox's  House,  Greyfriars' 
Churchyard,  the  University,  the  High  School, 
and  Heriot's  Hospital.  We  drove  up  Colton 
Hill  and  afterwards  to  Arthur's  Seat  along 
the  Queen's  drive.  Then,  dismissing  our 
carriage,  we  visited  more  formally  the  Holy- 
rood  Palace,  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  Indus- 
trial Museum. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anjrthing  of  Holyrood 
Palace  and  fklinburgh  Castle  that  has  not 
been  said  many  times.  They  are  visited  every 
day  by  hundreds  of  persons.  Holyrood  was 
the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  castle  was  their  stronghold. 
Their  history  is  the  history  of  Scotland,  and 
no  romance  could  equal  in  interest  the  story 
their  old  walls  could  tell  if  gifted  with  speech. 
At  the  palace  we  were,  of  course,  shown  the 
rooms  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scotland,  those  of  her  husband.  Lord  Darnley, 
the  cabinet  in  which  Rizzio  was  murdered, 
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and  the  dark,  narrow  passage  through  which 
the  murderers  reached  the  room.  An  attempt 
is  always  made  by  the  guides  to  point  out  the 
stains  of  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man  on 
the  floor,  but  it  requires  a  very  vivid  imagina- 
tion to  make  blood  out  of  them.  Holyrood 
chapel  is  closely  connected  with  the  palace 
and  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  Abbey 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  Here  many  of  the  kings 
and  nobles  of  Scotland  worshiped  and  were 
buried. 

Looking  down  in  a  friendly  way  upon  the 
city  it  has  so  often  protected,  still  frowning 
defiantly  at  enemies  no  longer  feared,  stands 
on  a  high  precipice  the  famous  old  castle  of 
Edinburgh.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  now  oc- 
cupied as  barracks  for  soldiers,  but  visitors 
are  shown  Queen  Mary's  room,  Queen 
Margaret's  chapel,  the  Scottish  regalia,  and 
the  crown  jewels.  More  interesting  than 
either,  however,  are  the  grim  old  walls 
themselves,  with  the  story  which  to  one  who 
can  read  it  is  written  all  over  them.  The 
view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
from  the  battlements,  is  very  fine. 

The  Industrial  Museum  is  a  large  and  well 
arranged  collection  of  natural  products  that 
have  been  converted  to  the  use  of  man.  The 
plan  is  first  to  show  the  raw  material  in  all  its 
variety,  and  then  the  modifications  it  has 
undergone  at  the  hand  of  man.  Both  the 
building  and  the  display  are  admirable.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  detail  of  this 
institution  in  another  connection. 

Edinburgh  is  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Its  reputation  is  that  of  the  most  moral  and 
learned  city  in  Europe.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  Modem  Athens."  I  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  whether  behind  all  the  fine  houses, 
apart  from  all  these  prim  and  pious  people, 
underneath  the  social  structnre  that  seemed 
so  fair,  there  is  not,  as  in  other  places,  a 
darker  background.  An  evening  walk  of  an 
hour  in  the  oldest  and  most  crowded  part  of 
the  city,  the  quarter  in  which  the  poorer 
classes  live,  enabled  me  to  satisfy  myself. 
With  a  friend  I  made  my  way  along  the  nar- 
row streets,  pushed  through  close  and  wynd, 
studied  the  throngs  of  men,  won^en  and  chil- 
dren that  filled  them  full,  gazed  up  at  the 
houses,  all  eight  and  ten  and  some  of  them 
thirteen  stories  high,  peopled  like  bee  hives 
from  cellar  to  garret,  looked  into  shops, 
stores,  stalls,  saloons,  heard  the  noises  that 
made  the  night  hideous,  saw  drinking,  danc- 
ing, gambling,  and  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  old,  Scotch,  Presbyterian 
Edinburgh  has  work  for  the  missionary  and 
for  the  schoolmaster. 


From  Edinburgh  it  is  only  a  short  ride  to 
Melrose  Abbey  and  Abbotsford.  Melrose 
Abbey  is  -a  model  ruin.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  finer  in  all  Europe.  It  combines  all 
the  elements  that  could  add  interest  to  such  a 
relic  of  the  past.  It  is  old,  having  been 
founded  in  11 36.  It  is  well  preserved,  some 
of  the  walls  remaining  as  strong  as  when  first 
erected,  and  there  are  lines  of  carving  and 
tracery  as  perfect  as  if  cut  yesterday.  It  is  a 
ruin  partly  destroyed,  partly  decaying,  crumb- 
ling, ivy-covered,  and  roses  and  other  wild 
flowers  growing  upon  and  about  it.  It  has 
an  eventful  history;  within  its  walls  are 
buried  kings,  nobles,  chieftains,  priests,  who 
played  important  parts  in  the  world's  affairs 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Then  there  is  mys- 
tery about  the  Abbey,  too ;  stories  are  told 
of  happenings  within  its  walls  that  quicken 
the  imagination  and  stir  the  emotions.  In- 
deed, the  picture  of  the  grand  old  ruin 
which  I  had  as  I  sat  on  a  tombstone  in  the 
adjoining  churchyard  and  gazed  up  at  it,  will 
remain  with  me  through  life,  always  beautiful. 
,  Abbottsford,  the  late  residence  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  is  about  three  miles  from  Melrose. 
It  is  visited  mostly  by  Scotchmen  and  Ameri- 
cans. As  is  well  known.  Sir  Walter  bought 
the  land  and  built  the  house.  The  property 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  who 
married  Sir  Walter's  grand-daughter ;  and  if 
our  experience  is  to  be  relied  upon  as  evidence, 
he  keeps  it  and  shows  it  simply  from  mer- 
cenary motives.  Still,  it  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
especially  as  the  Study,  the  Library  and  the 
Drawing-room,  are  just  as  Sir  Walter  left  them. 
Here  is  the  chair  in  which  the  poet  sat,  the 
desk  on  which  he  wrote,  the  last  books  he  read 
or  referred  to,  his  cane,  hat  shoes,  etc.  Let 
me  add  ;  no  one  can  realize  the  full  influence 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  without  a  visit  to  the  part 
of  Scotland  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
It  is  well  called  the  "  Land  of  Scott."  The 
poet  was  nearly  always  in  debt,  and  died,  I  be- 
lieve, insolvent ;  but  he  has  added  such  charm 
to  the  country  of  which  he  wrote,  that  tourists 
from  every  clime  will  enrich  it  with  an  in- 
flowing stream  of  gold  for  all  the  coming  years. 

Before  closing  this  brief  account  of  a  most 
interesting  trip  across  Scotland,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  found  all  classes  of  the  Scottish 
people  very  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July,  our  national  flag  was 
conspicuously  displayed  in  many  places.  It 
was  a  pleasing  fact,  too,  to  find  so  many  fa- 
miliar names  in  Scotland.  I  walked  along 
whole  streets  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  and 
noted  the  names  on  houses  and  business  signs, 
and  found  very  few  not  met  with  at  home. 
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RADICALISM  IN  BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN    METHODS  AND  STUD- 
lES  PURSUED  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THE  readers  of  The  Journal  will  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  of  the  latest  radicalism 
in  the  management  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  School 
Board  at  the  July  meeting  was  to  adopt  what 
is  called  the  "  New  Programme  of  Studies." 
This  had  been  most  carefully  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  present  Super- 
intendent, and  was  the  result  of  montl]^  of 
consideration  and  discussion.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  School  Board  with  little  discussion  and 
without  much  opposition. 

To  show  what  a  departure  it  is  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  the  past,  we  present  the 
main  features  of  this  new  course  of  studies. 
In  the  primary  schools  the  instruction  is  al- 
most entirely  oral.  Scholars  are  to  learn 
from  objects  and  from  the  teacher,  instead  of 
from  the  book.  Oral  lessons  will  be  given 
upon  pictures,  plants,  animals,  or  whatever 
the  ingenuity  of  the  ttacher  may  suggest,  in 
order  to  accustom  the  scholars  to  express 
what  they  know  in  words.  This  exercise  will 
be  called  '*  Language."  Other  oral  instruc- 
tions will  be  given  upon  form,  color,  measure; 
animals  grouped  by  habits,  traits,  or  struct- 
ures ;  vegetables,  minerals,  the  human  body, 
and  hygiene.  Fables,  anecdotes  and  simple 
poetry  will  receive  proper  attention.  The 
metric  system  will  be  taught  from  the  metric 
apparatus.  Heretofore  much  time  has  been 
given  to  spelling,  and  many  hours  spent  over 
the  primary  speller ;  that  book  is  to  be  en- 
tirely discarded,  and  "some  easy,  common 
words  from  the  reading  lessons"  substituted 
in  its  place.  Two  new  studies  are  introduced 
called  "Recreation"  and  "Miscellaneous," 
to  which  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  is  to  be 
given.  Whether  this  means  work  or  play, 
teachers  and  scholars  are  yet  to  learn. 

In  the  grammar  grade,  equally  important 
changes  are  indicated.  Grammar  is  abolished, 
at  least  the  name,  and  the  spelling  book  goes 
with  it.  How  the  eyes  of  the  boys  will  glis- 
ten when  they  learn  this  fact !  But  we  ques- 
tion, in  fact,  the  wisdom  of  these  ultra  meas- 
ures. "Language"  takes  the  place  of  gram- 
mar, which  means  lesfj  of  technical  grammar, 
such  as  parsing,  &c.,  and  more  attention 
given  to  composition,  structure  of  sentences, 
use  of  capitals,  letter-writing,  and  analysis. 
Spelling  is  to  be  from  the  reader  and  other 
text-books.  The  amount  of  writing  in  copy- 
books is  reduced  more  than  one-half,    and 


more  writing  in  blank  books  and  in  other 
exercises  required.  The  great  amount  of  time 
previously  devoted  to  geography  is  reduced, 
and  natural  philosophy  and  physiology  are  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  third  class.  Music  and 
drawing  receive  the  same  attention  as  during 
previous  years.  The  most  important  change 
here,  as  in  the  primary  grade,  is  in  reference 
to  oral  instruction.  It  is  not  to  be  as  in  the 
old  programme,  merely  mentioned  and  rarely 
attended  to  by  the  teachers  for  want  of  time, 
but  a  specified  amount  of  time  per  week  is  to 
be  allotted  to  it,  as  well  as  to  arithmetic  or 
reading.  In  the  two  lowest  classes  the 
instruction  will  be  almost  entirely  oral.  In 
the  fourth  class  it  will  be  largely  so,  and  ia 
the  other  classes  from  one  to  two  hours  per 
week  will  be  given  to  this  exercise.  In  the 
lower  classes  the  subjects  for  oral  instruction 
will  be  natural  history,  plants  from  May  to 
November,  animals  from  November  to  May, 
trades,  occupations,  common  phenomena, 
stories,  anecdotes,  mythology,  metals,  and 
minerals.  In  the  upper  classes,  physiology, 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  biographical  and  his- 
torical sketches,  and  experiments  in  physics. 
Every  study  has  its  specified  time  assigned  to 
it  in  the  course. 


MEETINGS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE  following,  which  we  take  from  the 
Educational  Weekly  of  Chicago,  is  an  ab- 
stract kindly  furnished  by  Supt.  F.  W.  Isham, 
of  Walworth  county,  Wisconsin,  of  a  paper 
read  by  him  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  that  State,  held  at  Madi- 
son. 

In  educational  work,  especially,  the  effort 
must  be  well  organized  and  the  purpose  defi- 
nite. Cui  bono,  *  *  for  what  good, '  *  must  be  the 
ever-recurring  question.  A  superintendent, 
in  organizing  a  series  of  teachers'  meetings 
must  clearly  apprehend  what  kind  of  work  is 
most  needed  by  his  teachers,  and  then  plan 
for  its  proper  accomplishment.  The  old  fash- 
ioned teachers'  meeting  failed  because 
teachers  came  unprepared  for  the  work, — the 
work  not  having  been  previously  assigned  ; 
again,  skillful  teachers  were  not  secured  to 
conduct  the  exercises.  It  did  not  meet  their 
actual  and  immediate  wants.  These  meetings 
may  be  the  medium  whereby  the  superintend- 
ent may  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good, 
not  only  on  the  teachers  but  on  school  offi- 
cers and  the  people  of  the  localities  where 
they  are  held. 

In  order  that  the  meeting  may  be  eminently 
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successful,  the  following  conditions  must  be 
considered :  An  accessible  location ;  a  defi- 
nite programme,  prepared  and  announced  in 
advance  ;  a.  professional,  as  well  as  a  teacha- 
ble spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  ;  a  care- 
fiU  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  superintend- 
ent, as  well  as  the  teachers  ;  the  cooperation 
and  encouragement  of  school  boards  j  the 
conductors  of  the  excercises  to  be  teachers  in 
whom  the  rest  have  confidence.  Something 
of  a  system  should  be  secured  throughout 
the  State  in  regard  to  these  Saturday  meetings, 
as  has  been  secured  in  the  case  of  the  annual 
institutes. 

In  Walworth  county,  composed  of  sixteen 
townships,  a  plan  was  carried  out  during  the 
past  winter,  whereby  teachers  held  monthly 
meetiDgs  in  each  of  the  four  inspection  dis- 
tricts, and  worked  in  accordance  with  a  defi- 
nite programme,  previously  announced  by 
the  superintendent.  The  following  are  the 
main  features  of  this  scheme  of  work ; 


By  reference  to  this  scheme,  any  teacher 
in  the  county  may  ascertain  just  when,  where, 
and  what  the  nature  of  each  meeting  in  his 


or  her  inspection  district  will  be,  and  will 
thereby  have  ample  opportunity  to  make 
thorough  preparation  therefor.  Every  teacher 
at  work  in  the  county,  all  intending  to  teach 
during  the  year,  and  the  advanced  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  are  earnestly  invited  to 
prepare  for,  and  attend  these  meetings.  The 
Superintendent  calls  to  his  aid,  in  conducting 
the  exercises,  the  best  teachers  of  the  county  ; 
and  such  additions  to,  or  variations  from,  the 
above  scheme  are  made,  as  tend  to  improve 
the  character  of   the  meetings. 


NIAGARA  REVISA. 

TN  the  early  part  of  last  August,  I  joitied 
a  parly  of  pleasure,  principally  from  York, 
Lancaster,  Columbia  and  Harrisburgh,  whose 
final  destination  was  Niagara,  %-ia  Minnequa, 
Watkins  Glen  and  Seneca  Lake.  This  excur- 
sion  was  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Dr  Dale,  of  York.  Undertaltings  hke  this 
are  a  real  benefit  to  our  country,  which  so 
greatly  needs  asthetic  culture  to  counteract 
the  groveling  tendencies  of  our  preeminently 
"practical"  nation.  Their  influence  as  a 
means  of  education  is  incalculable. 

On  our  northward  way,  beautiful  glimpses 
of  the  Susquehanna.— the  winding  stream — 
flashed  upon  us  for  a  moment  here  and  there, 
as  we  follewed  the  steady  and  unerring  guid- 
ance of  the  iron  steed,  with  its  sinews  and 
muscles  that  never  tire,  through  sylvan  dale 
and  by  sequestered  cottage  and  bamlet,  and 
arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  Watkins  Glen, 
which  was  our  first  stopping  place. 

Watkins  Glen  was  a  disappointment  to  me; 
but  the  disappointment  was  of  that  kind,  rare 
in  the  case  of  scenery  as  well  as  that  of  char- 
acter, in  which  the  delightful  reality  surpasses 
one's  expectations.  "The  Artist's  Dream" 
was  the  part  of  the  Glen  which  our  own  little 
party  admired  most,  and  the  "Pool  of  the 
Nymphs,"  we  all  thought  charming.  Of  the 
naiads  themselves,  however,  we  saw  none  in 
their  chosen  place ;  but  we  met  three  of  thera 
in  a  secluded  spot,  a  little  below,  clothed  and 
in  their  right  minds,  all  engaged,  as  was  to  be 
expected  in  this  utilitarian  age,  in  reading 
modem  novels.  Here  and  there  the  little 
pink  blossoms  of  the  Herb  Robert  gleamed 
forth  from  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  and  the 
azure  chalice  of  the  pendant  Harebell  hung 
down  from  a  ledge  above. 

Our  passage  over  Seneca  Lake  was  very 
pleasant,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  scen- 
ery especially  beautiful.  Indeed,  the  shores 
of  this  lake  are  very  tame,  and  it  is  only 
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afler  one  has  lefl  a  long  vista  behind  him  and 
the  common-place  minutiae  of  the  scenery 
have  faded  away  into  the  vague  and  dreamy, 
that  one  sees  anything  very  attractive  in 
Seneca  Lake.  I  remarked  to  a  friend  the 
absence  of  the  "wild  swan,"  which  the  poet 
instructs  us  to  believe  habitually  "spreads  his 
snowy  sail"  on  the  bosom  of  this  favored 
sheet  of  water ;  but  that  gentleman  explained 
the  lack  by  reminding  me  that  as  twilight  was 
approaching,  the  poetical  bird  had  probably 
gone  to  roost. 

We  arrived  at  Niagara  on  the  7th  of  August, 
about  midnight,  so  we  did  not  see  the  cataract 
till  the  morning  of  the  8th  After  the  lapse 
of  years  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  all  its  perennial  beauty.  The 
whole  is  an  ^^embarras  des  riches ses,^^  which 
no  one  can  appreciate  who  has  never  been 
there.  I  will  not  dilate  upon  the  hackneyed 
topic  of  the  scenery  of  this  unequaled  Fall. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  seemed  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever.  The  late  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy 
said  many  years  ago,  that  the  impression 
which  the  cataract  left  upon  his  mind  was  not 
so  much  one  of  grandeur  as  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  this,  I  think,  must  be  the  feeling 
of  all  people  of  fine  organization. 

Prof.  Haldeman,  who  has  devoted  some 
time  to  the  study  of  several  of  the  Indian 
dialects,  once  told  the  writer  that  the  name 
Niagara  signifies  "The  Broken  Water."  An 
et)nmology,  at  one  time  somewhat  in  vogue, 
was  "The  Wonderful,"  which  was  suspicious, 
as  savoring  too  much  of  the  transcendental, 
perhaps,  for  the  savage  mind ;  though  in  the 
pride  of  our  so-called  civilization,  we  often 
underrate  those  nations^we  call  savage,  and 
complacently  overrate  ourselves. 

The  name  of  this  Fall  is  almost  universally 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  antepen- 
ultimate— Ni-ag'-ara.  But  Schoolcraft,  whose 
mother  was  a  squaw,  and  who  was,  I  believe, 
fiimiliar  with  the  Indian  dialects  of  this  region, 
says  that  the  word  was,  by  the  aborigines', 
accented  on  the  penultimate — Ni-a-ga'-ra. 
The  paternal  grandparents  of  the  writer  were, 
with  a  number  of  other  relatives,  captured, 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  by  a  party  of 
Mohawks  and  other  Iroquois  Indians,  and 
taken  prisoners  into  Canada,  crossing  the 
river  just  below  and  in  sight  of  the  cataract. 
These  ancestors  of  his  always  pronounced  the 
name  Niaga'ra,  saying  that  this  was  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Indians  themselves,  who 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  spoken 
their  own  language  correctly.  Goldsmith  ac- 
cents the  name  in  this  manner,  biit  his  author- 
ity will   probably  be   regarded  as  doubtful. 


This  pronunciation  is  certainly  more  sonorous 
and  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  the  prevailing  one. 

As  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who 
had  taken  a  certain  view  of  the  Fall  from  the 
American  side  which  enjoys  some  advantages 
over  all  others,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  it  especially.  Half  way  down  the 
covered  railway  there  is  a  door  opening  upon 
a  bank  of  debris,  which  has  accumulated  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  rock  above.  Taking 
one's  stand  on  a  certain  point  of  this  bank, 
the  American  Fall  and  the  great  Canadian 
Cataract  are  united  into  one,  the  profile  of 
Goat  Island  disappearing  entirely.  This  vista 
of  falling  waters  is  the  finest  of  all  attainable 
ones.  I  speak  of  it  as  a  vista,  for  it  is  as 
viewed  in  this  character  only  that  it  surpasses 
all  others.  The  British  Fall  is,  I  believe,  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  most  perfectly- 
beautiful.  The  impression  of  enormous  vol- 
ume is  greatest  there,  and  that  exquisite  and 
unrivaled  green  of  the  water  is  there  dis- 
played in  the  greatest  perfection.  When  the 
great  Horseshoe  Fall,  enveloped  in  its  veil 
of  mist,  has  faded  away  into  a  ghost-like  vision 
of  vagueness  under  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
cloud,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  it  glowing  into 
renewed  beauty  under  the  magical  beams  of 
the  sunlight  as  it  brightens  into  the  perfect 
splendor  of  unclouded  day.  The  trembling 
and  impalpable  iris  that  plays  over  the  snow 
of  the  falling  waters,  adds  a  last  touch  of 
glory  to  this  unrivaled  scene. 

Vision  of  Beauty  I  when  we  were  at  last 
forced  to  say  to  thee  farewell,  the  feeling  of 
our  hearts  was  that  of  abiding  thankful- 
ness to  the  Creator  of  thee  and  all  other  lovely 
things  for  this  perennial  banquet,  and  of  equal 
gratitude  for  the  measure  of  power  with  which 
we  are  endowed  for  its  enjoyment.  * 


TEACHERS'    EXAMINATIONS. 


ONE  of  the  superintendent's  least  pleasant 
duties,  and  the  teacher's  most  trying  and 
vexatious  ordeals  is  the  teachers'  examination. 
However  intelligent  the  latter  may  be,  it  is 
always  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  extent  of 
his  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  and  more  diffi- 
cult still,  if  not  utterly  impossible  to  indicate 
it  on  the  certificate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher  never  feels  as  though  he  had  obtained 
exactly  what  he  deserved.  He  is  always  sure 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  superintend- 
ent. Again,  the  method  of  examining  is 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  jf 
oral,  too  much  time  will  be  required,  to  say 
nothing  of  innumerable  other  objections ;  and 
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if  written,  too  much  labor  is  imposed  on  the 
teacher  examined.  In  fact,  the  whole  modus 
operandi  is  open  to  criticism  on  every  side, 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  direct  thought  to  it 
that  this  article  is  written. 

Now,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  object  of 
the  examination  is  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  as  such.  In 
other  words,  the  superintendent's  business  is 
not  so  much  to  ascertain  how  thoroughly 
versed  in  English  grammar  A  is,  but  rather 
how  competent  he  is  to  teach  it. 

The  question  is  not  so  much,  Can  B  solve 
a  question  in  cube  root,  as.  Is  he  conversant 
with  the  best  method  of  teaching  C  to  do  it? 
If  this  position  is  considered  correct,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  entire  examination  is  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teacMng,  That  the 
examination  should  show,  not  as  it  does  now, 
who  is  the  best  scholar,  which  is  of  no  concern, 
but  who  is  the  best  teacher^  which  is  what 
the  employers  want  to  know.  It  would  also 
follow  that  the  examination  would  not  place 
the  young  student,  who  has  never  given  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  a  thought, 
far  above  the  far  superior  conscientious 
teacher,  who  has  made  this,  a^  he  should,  his 
chief  study.  Finally  it  would  follow  that  teach- 
ing would  be  recognized,  if  not  as  a  profes- 
sion, at  least  as  a  calling  requiring  something 
more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  common 
school  branches.  Would  it  not  also  bar  the 
door  against  that  crowd  of  interlopers,  who 
always  have  the  impudence  to  call  themselves 
teachers,  whenever  business  in  other  avoca- 
tions is  dull  ?  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
undervalue  literary  qualifications  \  but  what  is 
insisted  on  here,  is  that  they  are  only  means 
to  the  end  ability  to  teach. 

Supposing  all  this  to  be  conceded,  it  can, 
I  think,  be  shown  that  both  time  and  place,  as 
well  as  method  of  examination,  should  be 
changed.  The  best  time  to  examine  one  al- 
ready engaged  in  teaching,  is  certainly  not 
during  vacation,  but  while  at  work.  Why 
should  not  the  superintendent  examine  the 
teacher  while  imparting  his  instructions  to 
the  class,  while  governing  and  managing  his 
school?  What  more  favorable  and  more 
suitable  time,  place  and  circumstances  could 
be  chosen?  Finally,  the  method  of  examina- 
tion should  be  the  oral  and  written  combined, 
but  principally  the  oral.  Were  the  object 
simply  to  arrive  at  a  teacher's  literary  quali- 
fications, I  would  grant  that  the  written 
method  would  be  preferable;  but  the  object 
is  not  only  to  do  this,  but  also  to  test  his 
ability  to  avail  hinoself  of  them  under  the 
trying  circumstances  of  the  school  room,  that 


is,  to  ascertain  whether  in  an  emergency,  or 
whenever  occasion  requires,  he  can  summon 
all  his  mental  powers,  and  concentrate  them 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration :  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  the  applicant's  pres- 
ence of  mmd,  and  hence  the  extent  of  his 
control  over  his  own  intellectual  faculties,  as 
an  essential  preliminary  condition  of  hav- 
ing control  over  the  minds  of  others.  Now 
this  can  best  be  done  by  an  oral  examination, 
which  will  also  best  reveal  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage, the  ease  of  utterance,  the  facility  of 
illustration,  and  the  general  bearing  and  man- 
ner of  the  pei^on  examined.  b. 


HINTS  TO  KINDERGARTNERS. 


THE  following  is  a  lesson  on  the  cylinder 
of  the  second  gift  of  Froebel's  Kinder- 
garten occupations,  which  was  handed  in  by 
one  of  Mrs.  Pollock's  Normal  scholars  in  the 
Kindergarten  Normal  Institute  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  will  be  suggesttive  to  many 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  under  whose 
eyes  it  may  come. 

"  What  have  I  in  my  hand,  children  ?" — ^holding  up 
the  cylinder  of  the  second  gift. 

Am,  •'  A  roller." 

"  Why  do  you  call  it  a  roller  ?'* 

**  Because  it  will  roll,  and  looks  like  mamma's 
rolling-pin  with  which  she  rolls  her  pie-crust." 

It  can  roll  and  it  can  stand, 
Obedient  to  your  little  hand. 

«  Our  sphere  would  roll ;  is  it  anything  like  the 
cylinder  ?"  , 

<*  Yes,  but  not  just  like  it,  because  it  is  not  all 
round  like  the  ball." 

•*  How  is  it  like  the  ball,  children  ?" 

*'  It  has  a  curved  surface  one  way,  and  will  roll." 

"  Is  ii  the  same  color  as  the  sphere  and  cube  ?" 

*«  Yes." 

«« Why  do  you  think  this  color  is  the  same  ?" 

*<  Because  it  is  made  of  the  same  material." 

<*  What  material  were  they  all  made  of,  children  ?" 

**  They  were  made  of  wood." 

"  Where  do  we  get  ihe  wood?" 

"From  the  great  forest  trees." 

Bring  in  a  lesson  on  material,  trees,  etc.,  at  another 
time. 

'*  Is  all  wood  of  the  same  color?" 

"  No ;  some  kinds  of  wood  are  very  white,  while 
other  kinds  are  very  dark." 

**  I  think  this  cylinder  is  made  from  the  maple  or 
pine  tree.  Is  it  hard  or  soft,  children,  if  it  is  made 
of  wood  ?" 

*<  It  is  hard." 

«  How  do  you  know  wood  is  hard  ?" 

<•  When  we  press  it  with  our  fingers  it  will  not  dent 
in  like  the  soft  ball." 

Anything  is  soft  that  yields  to  the  pressure,  any 
thing  is  hard  that  resists  pressure.  Let  the  children 
mention  other  hard  substances,  as  stones,  marbles, 
metals,  and  give  lessons  on  some  of  these,  at  different 
times. 
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"  What  have  you  ever  seen,  that  was  the  shape  of 
this  cylinder,  children  ?'* 

"Gas  and  water-pipes,  trunks  of  trees,  stems  of 
flowers,  lead-pencils,  pen-holders,  lamp-chimneys, 
stove-pipes  and  drums.'* 

Sometimes  give  a  lesson  on  some  of  these,  and  tell 
why  they  were  made  this  shape,  were  hollow  and 
not  solid  like  our  cube.  Explain  the  difference  in 
sound  of  a  solid  body  and  a  drum. 

•*  Does  the  cylinder  look  anything  like  the  cube  ? 
Has  it  any  edges  or  comers  as  the  cube  has  ?'* 

**  Yes,  it  has  two  edges,  but  they  are  curved  edges 
and  do  not  form  any  comers." 

"  What  is  a  corner?" 

"  A  point  where  two  lines  meet  to  say  *  how  do  you 
do  to-day  ?'  to  each  other." 

"  Will  the  cylinder  stand  like  the  cube  ?" 

"  Yes,  when  it  is  set  on  one  of  its  plane  faces. 
There  are  some  objects  which  are  nearly  this  form, 
but  not  quite." 

Let  children  name  examples,  as  door-knobs,  dishes, 
etc.     These  forms  are  called  cylindrical. 

"  Which  of  these  three  forms  of  blocks  differ  most 
from  each  other?" 

"  The  sphere  and  the  cube." 

"  Things  that  are  very  different  from  each  other 
are  called  opposites,  and  then  we  can  always  find 
something  that  will  connect  them  by  resembling  both. 
What  connects  the  sphere  and  the  cube  ?" 

"  The  cylinder." 

Let  children  name  two  objects  very  different,  as  a 
fish  and  a  bird. 

"  What  is  the  difference  ?" 

<*One  flies  in  the  air;  the  other  swims  in  the 
water." 

**  Are  they  not  alike  in  anything  ?  What  connects 
them  together  ?" 

"  Both  have  heads  and  tails.  They  both  float,  one 
in  the  air,  the  other  in  the  water." 

Lessons  of  this  kind  can  frequently  be  introduced. 


THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL- BOY. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a 
leading  English  periodical,  who  seems 
to  treat  his  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  knowledge,  paints  a  picture  of  life 
in  the  German  gymnasia  and  universities 
which  is  certainly  less  attractive  than  that 
usually  presented.  If  it  be  true — and  we 
have  little  reason  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  so  seemingly  credible — our  American 
youth  need  not  cross  the  sea  for  better  schol- 
astic training  or  for  higher  development  in 
all  that  constitutes  true  manhood.  Says  our 
author : 

From  his  earliest  years  the  German  school- boy  is 
overworked  at  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums,  and  his 
work  increases  as  he  advances,  until  he  is  about  to 
enter  the  university.  Besides  being  in  school  from 
8  a.  m.  in  winter  and  7  a.  m.  in  summer  until  3  or 
4  p.  m.,  he  is  so  busily  occupied  in  preparing  his  les- 
sons that  the  writer  has  known  boys  of  the  unter  se- 
cunda  (the  fourth  from  the  highest  class)  at  work  till 
midnight,  with  but  very  little  time  for  recreation. 
Then  the  German  boy  has  noc  those  exhilarating  out- 
door sports  which  drive  away  pale  faces  and  pale 


thoughts.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  generally  reads, 
or,  as  be  feels  too  old  to^  play  about  the  streets,  he 
will  take  a  quiet  stroll  about  the  AnlcLgen^  the  Siadt^ 
Ho/-f  or  Schlossgarten.  This  may  be  good  exercise 
for  an  old  gentleman,  but  not  for  a  boy  whose  energy 
has  been  accumulating  for  hours  while  sitting  on 
the  hard  school  bench.  England  can  hardly  over* 
rate  the  value  of  its  outdoor  sports. 

The  German  school- boy  is  wanting,  too,  in  that 
peculiar  institution  which  must  exercise  a  great  infla> 
ence  upon  the  character — namely,  the  fight.  The 
Germans  have  certainly  a  somewhat  similar  institution 
— the  duel.  But  the  duel  has,  in  the  existing  state  of 
society,  lost  its  intensity  of  meaning;  our  age  has 
grown  too  old  for  it ;  only  boys  are  y<mng  enough  to 
need  it.  The  student,  however,  has  remained  a  boj 
up  to  an  age  at  which  he  ought  to  be  a  man.  For 
him  the  duel,  though  dead,  is  not  yet  buried ;  per- 
haps  it  would  be  stricter  to  say  that  it  has  lost  its  liv- 
ing, manly  earnestness  and  reached  its  second  child- 
hood. Dueling  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  "  corps-student.'*  The  institution  of  "corps"  has 
lost  the  aim  and  end  by  which  it  was  called  forth; 
its  mission  is  fulfilled,  and  so  there  ensues,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  history  when  the  true  motives  and 
ends  of  institutions  have  been  realized  and  have 
played  their  part,  a  time  when  some  mere  outward 
concomitant,  a  formal  matter,  is  clung  to ;  an  attribute 
is  made  the  essence.  Drawing  an  analogy  from 
chivalry,  we  call  this  "  Quixotism."  The  sensible 
German  "  corps-student"  feels  the  sham  in  moments 
when  he  is  not  beerfuUy  enthusiastic,  in  moments  of 
reflective  relaxation ;  but  the  English  fifth-form  boy 
has  learned  it  thoroughly,  and  even  in  his  cu{»  des- 
pises those  who  play  at  fighting. 

In  German  schools  great  attention  is  given  to  the 
education  of  the  intellect,  but  the  forming  of  the 
character  is  sorely  neglected.  Nay,  it  is  not  only  ne- 
glected, but  much  is  done  positively  to  spoil  the  char- 
acter. How  frequent  are  the  offenses  against  the  pu- 
pils' self-respect!  Words  like  "Z>«  Esel^^  ** Du 
iUgstj^  are  not  at  all  infrequent.  Nor,  again,  is  there 
the  "  wholesome  equality"  between  master  and  pupil. 
Entire  submission,  as  well  in  thought  as  m  action,  is 
exacted.  Hence  springs  a  habit  of  dissimulation, 
trickery,  or  tale-telling  while  in  the  master's  pres- 
ence, ridicule  and  bravado  behind  his  back.  The 
idea  of  "gentleman,"  which  has  worked  so  well 
with  the  little  boys  in  American  public  schools,  is  to- 
tally unknown.  Much  has  been  said  as  to  German 
schools,  and  they  have  constantly  been  held  up  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  models;  but  though  this  high 
opinion  is  no  doubt  justified  in  the  department  of 
learning,  yet  we  cannot  hold  it  as  regards  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  In  this  respect  the  system  of 
American  public  schools  is  certainly  better. 

Look  at  the  pale  young  **  Primaner"  who  has  out- 
grown his  strength,  and  compare  him  with  the  Ger- 
man youth  of  Tacitus  who  bathed  in  snow!  His 
life,  which  ought  at  that  age  to  be  essentially  of  the 
present,  is  of  the  future.  He  eagerly  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  will  be  a  student  at  the  univer- 
sity. On  this  goal  of  happiness  all  his  night  and  day 
dreams  concentrate.  He  sees  himself  with  his  col- 
ored cap  and  his  high  boots,  his  rapier  in  one  hand, 
his  glass  in  the  other,  jeering  at  all  the  laws  and  re- 
strictions before  which  he  has  had  so  long  to  cringe. 
That  will  be  happiness!  And  what  does  he  find? 
At  first  his  fancy  is  captivated  by  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty; he  is  enchanted  so  long  as  his  illusion  can 
msike  flowery  what  would  otherwise  be  most  barren. 
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But  it  is  not  many  months  before  he  is  tired  of  the 
business-like  idleness  generally  adopted  by  students 
daring  the  first  semesters,  tired  of  the  sham  dueling 
and  of  muddling  his  faculties  with  beer.  Then,  too, 
the  body,  overworked  before,  cannot  long  endure 
these  gross  debauches,  and  the  so-called  **moraluche 
ICattenjammer"  a  compound  of  physical  debility 
with  remorse  for  squandered  time  and  money,  is  al- 
ready a  taste  of  the  pessimism  that  is  to  come.     There 


is  the  contest  of  his  assiduous  habits,  of  the  onward 
striving  element  in  him,  with  his  nothing-achieving, 
miserable,  so*called  "  splendid  time."  He  tries  to 
play  the  romantic  student  of  former  days,  but  in  vain ; 
mvoluntarily  he  must  laugh  at  himself.  Thus,  a 
spoiled  stomach  and  a  thorough  disenchantment  are 
a  good  opening  for  his  future  pessimism.  At  all 
events,  his  gymnasium  education  is  not  very  favora- 
ble  to  a  contented  and  happy  frame  of  mind. 
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DEPARTME^rr  of  Public  Instruction,  1 
Harrisburg,  October,  1878.     J 

THE  State  Treasurer  informed  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  by  letter,  on  the  6th  day  of 
September,  that  two  hundred  thousand  ($200,000) 
dollars  were  then  in  the  General  Revenue  fund  of  the 
Commonwealth,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  State 
appropriation  to  common  schools. 

Before  that  date,  no  authority  was  given  to  issue 
any  warrants. to  school  districts;  but  since,  school 
warrants  have  been  issued  for  the  whole  amount  aU 
lowed  to  be  paid.  None  of  the  warrants  issued — by 
direction  of  the  State  Treasurer — were  sent  to  the 
following  counties,  viz.:  Blair,  Carbon,  Chester, 
Clearfield,  Fayette,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Luzerne, 
Lycoming,  Monroe,  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Union, 
Washington,  York,  Dauphin,  Berks  and  Westmore- 
land, for  the  reason  that  such  counties  have  not  paid 
certain  taxes  due  the  Commonwealth.  This  statement 
explains  why  warrants  for  State  appropriations  have 
not  been  issued  as  heretofore  to  school  districts,  and 
it  will  also  auswer  numerous  letters  relating  to  the 
subject  and  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  warrants  already  issued  were  sent 
to  such  school  districts  as  had  first  filed  their  annual 
reports  and  certificates  in  the  department. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


it 


it 


«« 
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THE  Institute  list  given  below  embraces  some 
forty  or  more  counties,  and  is  nearly  complete. 
The  annual  session  of  Institute  h  as  already  been  held 
in  Allegheny,  Bedford,  Bradford,  Susquehanna, Tioga, 
McKean,  Warren  and  one  or  two  additional  counties^ 

Potter Coudersport Oct. 

Bucks Doylestown 

Venango Franklin 

Crawford Cochranton 

Berks Reading 

Snyder Middleburg 

Lawrence , New  Castle 

Montgomery Norristown •• 

Chester West  Chester Nov. 

Delaware M6dia • 

Lancaster Lancaster. . . .  * 

Mercer Mercer 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk " 

Cumberland '.  .Carlisle «« 

Erie Waterford " 

Franklin Chambersburg 

Wayne Honesdale 

TV      , f  Hummelstown "     — 

^"P''*'* \  WiUiamstown Dec.  17 

Adams Gettysburg •«      2 

Cameron Emporium ««      2 
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21 
21 
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28 
28 
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II 

II 
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18 

18 

18 

18 

19 
18 


Perry Bloomfield Dec.  2 

Juniata Mifflintown 

Lehigh Allentown 

Forest Tionesta 

Luzerne Kmgston 

Northumberland ....  Sunbury 

Schuylkill Poitsville 

Huntingdon Huntingdon 

Union 


« 


« 


« 


tt 
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Armstrong Kittanning , 

Blair .... 


9 
6 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
««     16 

23 

Clarion Clarion ..."     23 

Columbia. Bloomsburg "     23 

Fayette Uniontown * 

Greene Waynesburg 

Mifflin Lewistown 

Montour DanviUe 

Somerset Somerset " 

Washington Washington "     23 

Westmoreland Greensburg "     23 

York York 

Centre Bellefonte 

Beaver. New  Brighton 

Cambria Ebensburg * 

Clearfield Clearfield 

Indiana, Indiana 

Jefferson Brookville "     30 

Northampton Easton •♦     30 
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tt 


tt 
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tt 


tt 
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tt 


23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


23 
24 
30 
30 
30 
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PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


2266 
2267 
2268 
2269 
2270 
2271 
2272 
2273 
2274 
2275 
2276 


NAME. 


Samuel  Wolf 

Mary  D.  I^cky 

Jeannette  H.  Lecky. . 

Bella  M.Glenn 

Josie  H.  Crawford. . . 

Eva  L.  Ernest 

H.T.  Duff. 

Clara  E.  Kunkle 

Annie  E.  Brown 

W.  A.  Cummings. . . . 

Belle  W.  Thompson.. 

2277JChas.  B.  Keller 

2278' Sarah  Burns 

2279  Michael  Monahan... . 

2280  S.  M.  Colley 

2281  Sue  A.  Hartman 

2282  Mary  H.  McAdam . . . 

2283  Wm.  I.  Hibbs 

2284  Schuyler  Opp 

2285  Ernest  F.Thompson... 

2286  W.  E.  Smith 

2287  J.  B.  Emery 

2288  Frank  G.  Harris 


RESIDBNCB. 


Indiana,  Indiana. 
Allegheny  City. 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


It 
tt 


tt 


tt 


Natorona,  Allegheny. 
Allegheny  City. 


tt 


West  Springfield,  Erie. 
West  Chester,  Chester. 
Strasburg,  Lancaster. 
Manheim,        " 
Swatara,  Schuylkill. 
Connellsville,  Fayette. 
Lebanon,  Lebanon. 


tt 


tt 


Thompsontown,  Juniata. 
Muncy,  Lycoming. 
Towanda,  Bradford. 
Berwick,  Columbia. 
N.  Towanda,  Bradford. 
Clearfield,  Clearfield. 
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THE   BOAT   SONG. 

ModrreUo.             |^        ,  . 

J^TS 1 >*~TC IV-I N 


I. 

On        we  are 

float 

-    ing    in 

sun 

2. 

Light  -  ly  our 

boat 

on    the 

wa 

3- 

Com-rades,  sing 

on, 

while  the 

ech 

4. 

Soon    will  the 

man 

-  Ue    of 

ev» 

shine  and     shad    •  ow,      Soft  are  the 

ter    is       swing  -  ing.      On  -  ward  she 

oes,   a    -    wak  -  ing,  Join  in  your 

ning  fall      o'er  us.  Soon  will  the 


rip    •    pies  that  sing  as  we  go, 

floats    while  the  swift        oars  we  ply, 

mu     -     sic  with  hap  -      py    re  -  frain, 

day  -   light  fade  out         from  the  sky, 


Soft 

-     ly  they  break 

on 

the 

Gay 

are   our    hearts 

as 

the 

Sing 

while  the    waves 

on 

the 

Then 

with  the  thought 

of 

a 

edge        of  the    mea  -  dow,  Woo  -  ing  the    grass  -  es  with  mel 
songs      we  are    sing  -    ing,  Bright    are  our    hopes      as  the    ra 
sua    •    ny  banks  break  -  ing)  An    -  swer  your  ca  -   dence  with  mu    • 
wel  -   come  be  -  fore        us.    Back    thro*  the    twi  -  light  we'll  cheer 


o-dies    low. 

di  -ant    sky. 

sic  a  -  gain. 

ful-ly      hie. 


SOFT,  SOFT  MUSIC  IS  STEALING. 

Andantt, 


Gbrmam  Mblodt. 


I.  Soft,     soft     mu-sic    is    steal  -  ing.  Sweet,  sweet  lingers  the  strain :  Loud,  loud    now  it      is 

2.  Join,    join,   children  of    sad  -  ness,  Send,  send  sor-row    a  -  way ;  Now,  now  changing    to 

3.  Sweet,  sweet  mel  -  o-  dy's   num-  bers.  Hark!  hark!  gently  they  swell.  Deep,  deep,  wak-ing  from 


F=*f==tj 


y^^M^l^ 


>->- 


peal  -  ing.  Waking  the  ech  -  oes    a-  gain. 


slumbers  Thoughts  in  the  bosom  that  dwell 


:{ 


1  Waking  the  echoes  a  -  gain. 


glad-ness,  War-ble  a  beau-  ti  -  ful  lay.  \  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  >•  Warble  a  beau-ti  -  ful    lay. 


J  Thoughts  in  the  bosom  that  dwell. 


ijni"-thii"t 


THE 


NOVEMBER.  1878. 


OUR  COMMON-SCHOOL  EDUCATION.* 


BV  A.  J. 

IT  is  a  trite  remark  that  the  public  schools 
are  for  the  children  of  all  the  people,  hut 
I  make  it  for  a  reason.  There  seem  to  be 
some  who  think  that  there  is  an  irrepressible 
conflict  in  these  schools,  between  the  interests 
of  those  who  can,  and  of  those  who  cannot 
complete  their  full  curriculum.  This  notion 
finds  expression  in  the  repeated  declaration 
that  the  child  of  the  working  man,  who  can 
attend  school  but  a  few  years,  cannot  in  that 
time  get  what  he  most  needs,  because  his 
progress  in  the  necessary  branches  of  a  com- 
mon school  education  is  retarded  by  the  at- 
tention which  he  gives  to  drawing,  music,  and 
other  so  called  fancy  studies.  It  is  said  that 
these  things  are  well  enough  for  the  children 
of  the  rich,  but  that  the  poor  cannot  afford 
the  time  for  such  luxuries.  What  they  need 
is  to  learn  to  read  and  write  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  demand  is  consequently  made 
that  they  be  permitted  to  pay  exclusive  at- 
tention to  these  essentials. 

It  is  conceded  that  it  will  not  do  to  make 
distinctions  in  the  schools  between  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  and  the  children  of  wealth, 
and  so  the  course  of  instruction  must  be  re- 
duced for  all.  If  any  should  ask  for  more, 
they  are  told  that  they  can  get  it  by  paying 
for  it.  The  more  intelligent  classes  are  thus 
led  by  a  conviction  that  the  public  schools 
are  not  affording  the  education  which  the  man 

•  Ad  addtcu  delivtred  b  J  A.  J.  Rlckoff, 


fftcT  a    banquc 


at  (ha  Cievi 


d  High 


or  woman  of  culture  needs ;  and  the  wealthy, 
stimulated  by  pride  of  class  (which  is  always, 
too  ready  to  assert  itself),  patronize  the  pri- 
vate schools ;  others  follow,  it  becomes  the 
fashion,  and  the  public  schools  are  abandoned 
by  all  who  can  by  any  sacrifices  afford  to  leave 
them.  And,  I  may  add,  that  if  the  schools. 
be  made  what  the  reformers  would  havethenb. 
be,  those  leaving  them  would  be  justified  in 
such  a  course.  Class  distinctions  are  thus 
fostered  from  childhood,  and  the  bonds  of 
sympathy  which  should  exist  between  the 
citizens  of  our  republic,  already  weak  enough, 
become  still  weaker,  and,  sooner  or  later, . 
fearful  disaster  to  the  State  must  ensue. 

Now,  without  entering  into  an  extended 
argument  for  which  the  present  occasion  can 
afford  no  excuse.  I  will  say  that  there  is  no  ' 
such  conflict  in  the  elementary  schools.  What 
is  best  for  one  is  best  for  all.  No  diversion 
should  be  made  till  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  which  the  higher  studies 
will  take  afler  the  pupil  has  passed  his  gram- 
mar school  course.  Here  it  is  not  a  question 
between  those  who  cannot  go  furtiier  and 
their  more  fortunate  companions,  but  a  sep- 
aration of  those  who  would  take  different  paths 
in  their  higher  studies. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  I  repeat  it,  the 
interests  of  all  are  alike,  whether  for  the  firs^ 
four  years  only,  or  for  eight.  There  is  much 
that  is  common  between  these  children,  even 
though  fortune  has  favored  some  and  frowned  1 
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on  others.  In  the  first  place,  the  poor  boy 
and  girl  are  destined  to  manhood  or  woman- 
hood as  well  as  the  child  that  is  "bom  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  its  mouth/*  and  that  man- 
hood or  womanhood  has  a  meaning  as  deep, 
as  awful  and  mysterious,  for  one  as  the  other. 
In  the  second  place,  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  between  them  as  to  wealth  or  pov- 
erty, both  are  born  to  the  same  great  inher- 
itance of  American  citizenship.  The  ballot, 
in  the  caucus  and  at  the  polls,  is  in  the  hands 
of  both,  and  here  one  counts  for  just  as  much 
as  the  other.  In  the  third  place,  they  are 
both  to  assume  their  places  in  society  and  in 
the  family.  The  consequences*  of  the  rela- 
tions which  they  sustain  go  on  in  widening 
circles  of  influence  for  all  time.  Let  us  sj)eak 
of  one  of  these  relations  in  particular  :  What 
education,  for  instance,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  need  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
their  position.  I  know  that  it  must  be  their 
first  care  to  provide  for  their  children  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  but  a  man  has  to  pro- 
vide that  for  his  horse  or  his  dog,  if  he  hap- 
pen to  have  one.  There  is  something  more 
to  be  done  for  the  human  child.  The  possi- 
bilities of  what  may  be  accomplished  can  be 
easily  overstated,  yet  the  height  and  depth  of 
human  language  cannot  represent  them.  Let 
me,  then,  speak  of  the  most  obvious  duties 
which  await  these  teachers  at  the  fireside. 

The  child  is  to  be  educated,  and  the  mind 
of  the  thoughtless  turns  to  the  school  as  the 
means.  But  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
.  his  schooling  is  not  the  half  of  his  education. 
Even  while  he  is  at  school,  the  education  of 
the  home  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
the  teacher,  or  else  the  influence  of  the  school 
will  be  apt  to  go  for  naught.  But  this  is  not 
all,  nor  a  moiety  of  the  responsibility  that 
these  home  teachers  have  to  meet.  For  six 
years  before  the  child  goes  to  school,  and  for 
six  years  afterward — in  most  cases  of  early 
withdrawal  from  school  —  the  father  and 
mother  are  the  sole  teachers  in  the  chief 
matters  which  pertain  to  the  conduct  of  life. 

Now,  what  qualifications  must  these  home 
teachers  have  for  this  work,  which  is  to  aff'ect 
the  success  and  happiness  of  the  individual, 
the  good  of  society,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  ?  Will  a  knowledge  merely  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  suffice  ? 

No;  it  is  not  the  three  R*s  which  they 
most  need  now.  It  is  the  observing  eye,  the 
quick  perception,  the  thoughtful  mind,  a  lov- 
ing heart,  a  good  degree  of  intelligence  re- 
garding the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  pro- 
ductions alike  of  artists  and  artisans,  the 
relations  of  society,  the  interests  of  the  State; 


and  with  all  this,  there  must  be  abundant 
sources  of  rational  amusement,  so  that  home 
may  be  made  niore  attractive  than  the  haunts 
of  vice.  These  things  are  equally  essential  to 
both  poor  and  rich.  If  there  be  any  differ- 
ence, they  are  more  necessary  for  the  former 
than  the  latter ;  for  to  the  poor  there  is  no 
means  of  compensating  for  the  lack  of  any 
of  them. 

But  we  are  met  with  the  very  pertinent 
question,  whether  reading,  writing,  spelling 
and  ciphering  will  not  open  the  door  to  accu- 
mulated knowledge  of  the  human  race  ? 

Let  us  see  what  there  it  in  the  mere  ability 
to  read  and  write  and  spell,  for  the  man  not 
endowed  by  nature  with  more  than  the  aver- 
age intellect.  What  is  there  in  reading  but 
the  power  to  understand  a  written  language, 
just  as  the  same  individual  understands  the 
spoken  language  ?  Will  he  understand  it  any 
better  than  he  does  the  spoken  language  ? 
No;  commonly  not  so  well.  Will  he  read 
what  he  does  not  care  to  listen  to  when 
spoken  for  his  ear?  No;  he  will  seek  for 
nothing  higher  or  better  in  his  reading  than 
in  his  daily  companionship  and  conversation. 

And  writing  and  spelling— what  do  they 
give  more  than  the  power  to  communicate 
thought  or  feeling  by  means  of  the  pen,  as 
the  same  individual  would  by  use  of  the 
tongue?  Can  he  use  this  written  language 
any  better  than  the  spoken?  Commonly, 
not  so  well.  Will  he  use  the  pen  for  better 
purposes  than  the  tongue?  No:  "Out  of 
the  fullness  of  the  heart'*  the  pen  speaks  as 
well  as  the  mouth. 

If  reading  and  writing,  then,  will  not  suf- 
fice to  prepare  the  citizen  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  for  the  earning  of  bread  for  him- 
self and  family,  and  for  taking  his  proper  part 
in  the  education  of  his  children,  and,  above 
all,  if  they  will  do  but  little  toward  the  mak- 
ing of  a  man  who  will  find  pleasure  in  the 
pursuits  of  science  and  literature,  in  pure 
amusements,  and  in  the  performance  of  the 
higher  and  holier  duties  of  life,  what  can  be 
done  for  him  within  the  limits  allowed  to  the 
teacher  of  the  common  school  ?  I  say  that 
you  can  do  much.  You  can  make  him  intel- 
ligent in  regard  to  the  common  things  about 
him;  you  can  give  him  those  first  lessons 
which  will  open  his  eyes  to  some  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  which  lie  spread  out  be- 
fore him  in  boundless  profusion  wherever  he 
may  go.  He  may  learn  from  you  some  of 
the  mysterious  processes  of  growth  in  the 
vegetable  world ;  he  may  get  a  pretty  clear 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  the  lever,  the 
inclined  plane,  and  other  mechanical  powers; 
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he  may  learn  something  of  the  properties  of 
matter,  the  nature  and  use  of  the  thermome- 
ter ;  he  may  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  how  certain  changes 
affect  the  barometer ;  he  may  even  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  steam  engine  and  the 
electric  telegraph ;  he  may  be  taught  much 
that  it  concerns  him  to  know  regarding 
those  conditions  whereby  his  health  may  be 
preserved. 

All  these  great  facts  and  many  more  things 
of  interest  and  importance,  he  may  be  taught. 
In  a  word,  he  may  be  made  an  intelligent 
lad,  even  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years ;  and  more  than  this,  he  leaves  school, 
if  he  has  to  leave  at  this  early  age,  with  at 
least  the  alphabet  of  the  more  important 
sciences.  He  knows  what  they  are,  and 
where  he  may  get  further  information  con- 
cerning them.  He  may  open  a  book  on  bot- 
any, meteorology,  physics,  physiology,  etc., 
and  find  the  first  pages  easy  and  interesting, 
and  so  be  led  to  pursue  these  studies ;  and,  in 
after-life,  he  will  be  likely  to  associate  him- 
self with  those  who  have  a  desire  to  improve 
themselves,  instead  of  becoming  an  habitu6  of 
the  bar-room  and  the  variety  theatre.  This 
process  of  education  will  tend  to  cultivate 
habits  of  observation  and  reflection,  so  that 
all  that  he  meets  with  in  nature,  art,  or  the 
productions  of  industry,  will  be  laid  under 
tribute  to  make  a  man  valuable  to  himself,  his 
family,  his  friends  and  his  country.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  why  need  the  children  of  the 
rich  study,  or  I  should  rather  say,  be  taught 
these  things;  they  will  learn  them  at  a  later 
period,  and  to  better  advantage  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Huxley,  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall.  Professors  Owen,  Henslow,  Hooker, 
Michael  Faraday,  all  the  scientists  and  all  the 
educators  of  the  world,  who  have  risen  to 
distinction,  tell  us,  when  they  speak  at  all  on 
the  subject,  that  the  faculties  which  are  called 
into  play  in  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  are 
actually  impaired  if  they  be  not  exercised  in 
early  youth.  Some  of  them  complain  very 
seriously  of  the  difficulties  of  teaching  the 
natural  sciences  to  young  men  who  have  been 
neglected  in  this  particular  in  the  elementary 
schools.  A  person  cannot  rise  from  reading 
the  testimony  of  such  men,  without  a  deep 
conviction  that  God  never  intended  that  any 
faculty  of  the  human  intellect  or  soul  should 
be  neglected  at  any  period  of  life. 

But  objectors  say  that  drawing  and  music 
are  mere  accomplishments,  and  that  those 
who  want  them  for  their  children  ought  to 
provide  for  them  outside  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Let  me  say  that  they  who  speak  of  drawing  as 


a  mere  accomplishment  are  thinking  of  draw- 
ing as  generally  taught  years  ago  in  the  schools 
of  this  country.  They  do  not  know  that  a  great 
revolution  has  occurred  in  the  manner  and 
purpose  of  teaching  this  subject.  If  there  be 
any  one  thing  that  has  a  practical  outcome 
more  than  another,  it  is  drawing  as  it  is  now 
taught.  States  and  nations  within  the  last 
twenty  years  have  poured  out  their  money 
freely  to  secure  the  best  training  for  their  ar- 
tisans in  this  branch. 

But  music,  I  am  told,  has  no  practical 
utility,  and  I  am  ready  to  grant  it,  if  practi- 
cal utility  be  not  allowed  for  a  branch  wTiich 
does  more  than  anything  else  taught  in  the 
schools  to  divert  young  and  old  alike  from 
vicious  amusments,  and  to  ^elevate  and  refine 
the  emotions. 

But  granting  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
importance  of  forming  early  habits  of  obser- 
vation, the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
and  the  necessity  of  calling  into  exercise  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  granting  the  use- 
fulness of  instructing  children  in  the  elements 
of  natural  science  \  granting  that  drawing 
and  music  are  desirable,  some  will  yet  urge 
the  question,  whether  all  these  things  do  not 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  child  in  the  more 
essential  studies. 

In  reply  to  this  question  I  have  to  say  that 
they  are  not  hindrances;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  mighty  aids  in  teaching  what  are 
called  the  elementary  branches.  The  percep- 
tive powers  being  quickened,  the  intelligence 
cultivated,  all  the  child's  faculties  are  the  more 
easily  called  into  play  in  learning  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  cipher.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  a 
development  of  the  whole  mind  that  good 
reading  is  made  possible.  There  can  be  no 
good  reading  without.  Basing  my  judgment 
upon  this  truth,  and  on  the  testimony  of 
many  competent  witnesses,  I  avow  the  opinion 
that  reading  has  improved  as  the  culture  of 
the  schools  has  become  more  liberal.  Re- 
cently I  have  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the 
work  done  in  the  schools  of  the  early  part  of 
the  first  century  of  our  national  history.  I 
find  that  writing,  reading,  spelling,  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  arithmetic  and  a  little  gram- 
mar, were  the  only  branches  attempted  even 
in  the  best  schools.  (Geography  had  not 
then  been  introduced.)  Now,  from  all  the 
evidence  we  can  gather,  pupils  did  not  do  so 
well  then  in  these  essential  branches  as  they 
do  now.  They  learned  to  spell  orally,  but 
committed  many  errors  when  they  came  to 
write.  The  school  reading  of  those  days  was 
a  subject  of  more  complaint  than  it  is  now ; 
the  definitions  and  rules  of  grammar  were 
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committed  to  memory  without  explanation ; 
composition  was  almost  or  entirely  neglected ; 
the  scholar  was  seldom  carried  in  arithmetic 
further  than  the  rule  of  three  (fractions  being 
out  of  the  question),  and  no  reason  for  the 
rules  was  ever  given—  so  at  least  a  score  of 
reliable  witnesses  tell  us.  The  boy  was 
treated  as  if  he  had  no  faculty  but  memory. 

No  important  change  was  made  in  the 
matter  taught  or  the  manner  of  teaching  un- 
til about  1826.  The  mention  of  this  date 
brings  to  mind  the  singular  fact  that  this  year 
is  marked  by  the  first  admission  of  girls  to 
the* public  schools  of  Boston.  Up  to  that 
time,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  tuition  fee, 
they  had  been  permitted  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after- 
noon session  of  the  boys*  school,  picking  up 
the  crumbs  that  fell  from  their  tables. 
Arithmetic  even  was  thought  to  be  unnecessary 
for  them.  Women's  rights  have  progressed 
faster  than  most  of  us  suppose. 

For  both  rich  and  poor,  then,  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  lower  schools  are  all  necessary ; 
they  all  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  the  **  essen- 
tial branches;*'  they  are  all  desirable  in  the 
struggles  of  life ;  they  all  tend  to  make  bet- 
ter workmen,  as  well  as  better  scholars. 

But  we  have  to  meet  not  only  the  mistaken 
and  the  pretended  friends  of  the  poor  on  this 
question.  There  is  a  class  of  men,  sometimes 
of  high  culture,  who  maintain  that  it  makes 
the  working  man  discontented  with  his  lot 
to  be  carried  beyond  the  simplest  elements  of 
a  common  English  education ;  they  say  that 
there  must  be  *'  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,"  and  that  they  should  be  educated 
for  their  vocations.  These  men  declare  that 
the  State  has  no  right  to  do  more  than  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  in  the  com- 
mon branches;  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by 
not  a  few  men  of  extreme  wealth,  who  have 
to  pay  annually  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
support  of  schools  which  they  claim  are  of  no 
benefit  to  themselves. 

Whatever  differences  there  may  be  between 
the  views  and  feelings  of  those  who,  on  the  one 
side,  demand  that  the  studies  of^the  schools 
be  restricted  to  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic, in  order  that  the  poor  boy  may  acquire 
them  in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  and  of 
those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  the  right 
of  the  State  to  give  him  anything  more — I  say 
whatever  difference  there  may  be  between  the 
aims  of  these  two  classes,  they  practically 
agree  in  this :  That  the  schools  should  be 
adapted  to  the  poor,  and  that  if  the  rich  de- 
sire anything  more  they  should  be  required 
to  pay  for  it. 


Now,  what  must  be  the  result  if  either  have 
their  way  ?  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to 
speculate  as  to  the  results  which  must  follow 
in  such  a  case.  It  is  not  fifty  years  ago  that 
this  doctrine  was  practically  in  the  ascendency 
in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Even  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  which  lias  been  styled 
the  **  Mother  of  the  Public  School  System/' 
(see  the  Life  of  Horace  Mann  by  his  Wife, 
page  63,  also  Second  Annual  Report,)  the 
common  schools  in  1837  **  had  been  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  neglected  schools,  for  the 
poorer  classes  only*' — the  interests  of  the 
rich  had  been  withdrawn  from  them ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  in  some  of  the  wealthiest 
towns  they  had  been  suffered  to  go  down.  If 
there  was  any  exception  to  this  state  of  affairs 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  I  have  failed  to 
find  it  in  a  pretty  thorough  investigation 
which  I  have  recently  made.  Certainly 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  were 
not  exceptions.  Such,  in  the  past,  has  been 
the  result  of  gauging  the  Public  Schools  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor  alone,  and  such  it  will 
be  again.  The  common  schools  are  for  all 
the  people,  and  they  must  meet  the  demands 
of  all  classes,  or  they  cannot  stand.  Without 
the  Public  Schools,  our  free  institutions  must 
perish.  Let  him,  then,  be  accounted  a  public 
enemy  who  would  impair  their  efficiency,  or 
strike  from  their  course  a  single  branch  that 
is  necessary  to  develop  the  highest  type  of 
cultured  manhood  and  womanhood. 

But  the  same  parties  who  claim  that  the 
work  of  the  lower  schools  should  be  confined 
to  mere  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
claim  also,  on  the  same  ground,  that  the  high 
school  has  no  right  of  existence.  The  objec- 
tions urged  against  it  are  of  the  most  contrary 
nature.  Only  a  short  time  ago  I  happened 
to  be  a  fellow-passenger  in  a  railway  car  with 
five  Western  Congressn\!fen,  who  chanced  to 
be  speaking  of  educational  affairs. 

One  said  that  it  was  well  enough  for  the 
State  to  provide  a  common  school  education 
for  all,  just  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
prevent  the  starvation  of  the  poor,  but  it  had 
no  more  right  to  establish  high  schools  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthy  than  to  provide  for  all 
"  turkey  with  oyster  sauce  and  plum  pudding 
for  dinner."  Either  the  wit  or  the  opinion 
was  highly  applauded  by  the  company.  Who 
has  not  heard  like  fiippant  remarks  from  men 
whose  capacity  of  brain  is  insufficient  to  con- 
ceive the  influence  of  a  well-educated  people 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  who  regard 
education  as  a  benefit  terminating  in  the  in- 
dividual who  is  its  recipient?  There  are 
others  who  seem  to  have  a  notion  that  the 
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high  school  is  a  device  whereby  the  rich  have 
managed  to  get  a  superior  education  of  their 
children  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  who  can- 
not themselves  afford  to  spare  the  time  of 
their  boys  and  girls  for  attendance  on  the 
high  schools.  I  have  seen  a  statement  pretty 
nearly  to  this  effect  in  a  public  journal. 

As  contradictory  as  these  statements  are, 
they  seem  to  be  made  in  all  soberness,  and 
sometimes  on  different  days  by  the  same  in- 
dividual. Now,  an  inspection  of  the  tax-list 
would  show  who  pay  the  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  schools,  and  an  inquiry  at  any  of  the 
public  High  Schools  would  show  who  it  is 
that  enjoy  their  privileges.  All  that  I  can 
now  say  is,  that  both  these  parties  would  find 
themselves  mistaken  on  no  more  than  a  half- 
hour's  inquiry.  How  utterly  without  justifi- 
cation some  of  these  assertions  are,  you  your- 
selves know.  Among  the  list  of  graduates 
from  the  Central  High  School  are  to  be  found 
not  a  few  children  of  wealth,  but  many  of  you 
know  what  toil  and  privation  were  necessary 
on  the  part  of  many  of  your  parents  that  you 
might  have  an  education,  which  is  the  only 
inheritance  they  could  guarantee  you.  It 
was  only  by  such  labor  and  almost  reckless 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  you  are  enabled  to 
occupy  the  places  which  you  now  hold 
among  the  alumni  of  the  Central  High  School. 
You  know  that  all  claases  of  the  community,  ex 
cept  the  ignorant,  are  represented  in  the  high 
schools  of  this  city  in  due  proportion. 

It  is  granted  in  the  discussion  of  the  high 
school  question,  as  in  that  of  the  proper 
course  of  study  for  the  lower  schools,  *'  that 
every  child  should  have,  free  of  cost,  what 
was  once  called  a  'Common  School  educa- 
tion.' " 

The  history  of  education  and  reason  both 
tell  us  that  the  result  of  such  a  policy  would 
be  to  make  the  Public  Schools  a  pauper  in- 
stitution, which  the  intelligent  man,  however 
poor,  would  refuse  to  patronize  if  by  any 
exertion  or  sacrifice  he  could  avoid  it. 

This  *'  Common  School  education"  which 
we  hear  spoken  of  frequently,  what  is  it  ?  It 
is  the  Common  School  education  as  attempted 
in  the  past.  If  it  had  been  thorough  as  far  as 
it  went,  as  thorough  as  the  corresponding 
branches  are  now  taught,  it  would  have  been 
a  good  education.  And  indifferently  as  it 
was  conducted,  if  compared  with  all  that  was 
known  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, it  was  a  more  liberal  education  than 
you  can  get  to-day  in  primary,  grammar  and 
English  course  in  the  high  schools  of  this 
city.  Discoveries  and  inventions  within  the 
last  hundred  years  have  increased  a  thousand- 


fold over  those  that  were  known  to  the  world 
before  the  American  Revolution.  The 
sciences  have  both  multiplied  and  expanded 
beyond  the  power  of  belief,  if  we  did  not 
have  the  demonstration  before  us.  The  rela- 
tive value  of  education — I  use  the  term  in  its 
popular  sense — at  different  periods,  depends 
on  its  ratio  to  what  is  known.  What  was  a 
good  education  fifly  years  ago  would  be  mis- 
erably inadequate  to  the  demand  of  to-day. 

But  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  action  and 
reaction?  Will  the  high  schools  become 
colleges  ?  They  have  almost  done  that  now, 
as  compared  even  with  Harvard  at  a  period 
shortly  after  the  Revolution.  One  thing  is  be- 
coming pretty  evident,  this  expansion  must 
soon  stop.  I  think  that  we  have  got  pretty 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  capacity  of  our  pupils, 
if  not  in  some  directions  beyond  it. 

We  must  look  to  it  that  what  is  non-essen- 
tial either  for  education  or  information  be 
struck  out  of  the  course,  that  new  claimants 
may  receive  due  attention.  But  when  we  set 
ourselves  to  this  work,  we  ought  to  proceed 
with  extreme  caution.  We  shall  have  to  keep 
in  mind  what  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  has  taught  us :  that  the  undue 
expansion  of  some  of  the  branches,  univer- 
sally accepted  as  having  a  proper  place  in  the 
Public  School  curriculum,  has  carried  them 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  mere  children  ; 
and  that,  as  taught,  some  of  them  have  very 
little  practical  bearing.  For  instance,  it  is 
proved  that  a  good  deal  of  what  is  called 
grammar  affords  no  real  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dent  who  desires  to  learn  the  correct  use  of 
the  English  language.  So  objection  might 
be  made  to  much  that  is  taught  in  arithmetic. 
Three  or  four  branches  now  taught  in  the 
high  schools  should  be  cut  out  altogether, 
or  receive  only  the  attention  which  we  now 
give  to  one. 

Corrections  must  be  applied  as  far  as  possi- 
ble with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  coming, 
not  the  past  fifty  years.  But  while  we  are 
looking  to  the  future,  we  must  hold  on  to  the 
rich  inheritance  which  we  have  gained  from 
the  past.  Our  constant  reference  must  be  to 
the  recorded  experience  of  our  fathers. 

But  whether  we  are  to  have  high  schools 
is  a  more  important  question  than  what  we 
are  to  do  in  them,  and,  to  close  my  remarks, 
I  revert  to  that  for  a  moment. 

While  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  En- 
gland, and  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  the  higher  education  is  receiving  the 
first  consideration  of  the  State,  and,  while  even 
wealthy  corporations  are  building  up  high  and 
technical  schools  for  the  benefit   of   their 
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Operatives,  it  will  not  do  for  the  United 
States  to  turn  back  to  the  idea  that  the  State 
has  discharged  its  duty  when  it  has  taught  its 
people  to  read  and  write  and  cipher. 

We  need  the  higher  education — as  high  as 
you  can  make  it — in  every  employment.  We 
need  it  in  every  avenue  of  commerce  and 
manufacture ;  we  need  it  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  against  blind  or  short-sighted 
legislation ;  we  need  it  in  the  sharp  interna- 
tional competition  which  is  now  going  on  all 
over  the  world ;  we  need  it  for  the  good  of 
the  individual  and  the  glory  of  the  State. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  WORK. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


THERE  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even 
sacredness,  in  work.  Were  he  never  so 
benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there 
is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earn- 
estly works ;  in  idleness  alone  is  there  perpet- 
ual despair.  Work,  never  so  mammonish 
mean,  is  in  communication  with  Nature ;  the 
real  desire  to  get  work  done  will  itself  lead 
one  more  and  more  to  truth,  to  Nature's  ap- 
pointments and  regulations,  which  are  truth. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work ;  let 
him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has  a  work, 
a  life-purpose  :  he  has  found  it,  and  will  fol- 
low it.  How,  as  a  free-flowing  channel,  dug 
and  torn  by  noble  force  through  the  sour  mtid- 
swamp  of  one's  existence,  like  an  ever-deep- 
ening river  there,  it  runs  and  flows  ! — drain- 
ing off  the  sour  festering  water  gradually  from 
the  root  of  the  remotest  grass  blade  ;  making, 
instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green  fruitful 
meadow  with  its  clear-flowing  stream.  How 
blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream 
and  its  value  be  great  or  small ! 

Labor  is  life  ]  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
worker  rises  his  God  given  force,  the  sacred 
celestial  life-essence,  breathed  into  him  by 
Almighty  God  ;  from  his  inmost  heart  awak- 
ens him  to  all  nobleness,  to  all  knowledge, 
**  self-knowledge,**  and  much  else,  so  soon  as 
work  fitly  begins.  Knowledge !  the  knowledge 
that  will  hold  good  in  working,  cleave  thou 
to  that ;  for  Nature  herself  accredits  that,  says 
Yea  to  that.  Properly,  thou  hast  no  other 
knowledge  but  what  thou  hast  got  by  working : 
the  rest  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis  of  knowledge ; 
a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in  schools,  a  thing 
floating  in  the  clouds  in  endless  logic  vorti- 
ces till  we  try  it  and  fix  it.  **  Doubt,  of  what- 
ever kind,  can  be  ended  by  action  alone." 


Older  than  all  preached  gospels  was  this 
unpreached,  inarticulate,  but  ineradicable, 
for-ever-enduring  gospel ;  Work,  and  therein 
have  well-being.  Man,  son  of  earth  and 
heaven,  lies  there  not,  in  the  innermost  heart 
of  thee,  a  spirit  of  active  method,  a  force  for 
work  : — and  burns  like  a  painfully  smoulder- 
ing fire,  giving  thee  no  rest  till  thou  unfold  it, 
till  thou  write  it  down  in  beneficent  facts 
around  thee  !  What  is  immethodic,  waste, 
thou  shalt  make  methodic,  regulated,  arable, 
obedient  and  productive  to  thee.  Whereso- 
ever thou  findest  disorder,  there  is  thy  eternal 
enemy :  attack  him  swiftly,  subdue  him ;  make 
order  of  him,  the  subject  not  of  chaos,  but  of 
intelligence,  divinity,  and  thee  !  The  thistle 
that  grows  in  thy  path,  dig  it  out,  that  a  blade 
of  useful  grass,  a  drop  of  nourishing  milk,  may 
grow  there  instead.  The  waste  cotton-shrub, 
gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it,  weave  it; 
that  in  place  of  idle  litter,  there  may  be  folded 
webs,  and  the  naked  skin  of  man  be  covered. 

But,  above  all,  where  thou  findest  ignor- 
ance, stupidity,  brute-mindedness  —  attack  it, 
I  say ;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and  rest 
not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives ;  but  smite, 
smite  in  the  name  of  God  !  The  highest  God, 
as  I  understand  it,  does  audibly  so  command 
thee :  still  audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear. 
He,  even  He,  with  his  unspoken  voice,  is 
fuller  than  any  Sinai  thunders,  or  syllabled 
speech  of  whirlwinds  :  for  the  silence  of  deep 
eternities,  of  worlds  from  beyond  the  morning 
stars,  does  it  not  speak  to  thee  ?  The  unborn 
ages ;  the  old  graves,  with  their  long  molder- 
ing  dust,  the  very  tears  that  wetted  it,  now  all 
dry — do  not  these  speak  to  thee  what  ear  hath 
not  heard?  The  deep  death-kingdoms,  the 
stars  in  their  never-resting  courses,  all  space 
and  all  time,  proclaim  it  to  thee  in  continual 
silent  admonition.  Thou,  too,  if  ever  man 
should,  shalt  work  while  it  is  called  to-day ; 
for  the  night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can 
work. 

All  true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work, 
were  it  but  true  hand-labor,  there  is  something 
of  divineness.  Labor,  wide  as  the  earth,  has 
its  summit  in  heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow ; 
and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat 
of  the  heart ;  which  includes  all  Kepler  cal- 
culations, Newton  meditations,  all  sciences, 
all  spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroism,  martyr- 
doms— up  to  that  '*  agony  of  bloody  sweat," 
which  all  men  have  called  divine  !  O  brother, 
if  this  is  not  "  worship,"  then  I  say,  the  more 
pity  for  worship  ;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing 
yet  discovered  under  God's  sky. 

Who  art  thou  that  complainest  of  thy  life 
of  toil  ?  Complain  not.  Look  up,  my  wearied 
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brother;  see  thy  fellow-workmen  there,  in 
God's  eternity ;  surviving  there,  they  alone 
surviving:  sacred  band  of  the  immortals,  ce- 
lestial body-guard  of  the  empire  of  mind. 
Even  in  the  weak  human  memory  they  sur- 
vive so  long,  as  saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods ; 
they  alone  surviving ;  peopling,  they  alone, 
the  immeasured  solitudes  of  Time  !  To  thee 
Heaven,  though  severe,  is  not  unkind; 
Heaven  is  kindZ-as  a  noble  mother ;  as  that 
Spartan  mother,  saying  while  she  gave  her  son 
his  shield,  '*  With  it,  mv  son,  or  upon  it  !*' 
thou,  too  shalt  return  home,  in  honor  to  thy 
far-distant  home,  in  honor ;  doubt  it  not — if 
in  the  battle  thou  keep  thy  shield  !  Thou,  in 
the  eternities  and  deepest  death -kingdoms,  art 
not  an  g,lien  ;  thou  everywhere  art  a  denizen  ! 
Complain  not ;  the  very  Spartans  did  not 
complain. 


MY  LIBRARY. 


ALEXANDER   SMITH. 


IN  my  garden  I  spend  my  days ;  in  my  li- 
brary I  spend  my  nights.  My  interests 
are  divided  between  my  geraniums  and  my 
books.  With  the  flowers  I  am  in  the  present ; 
with  the  books  I  am  in  the  past.  I  go  into 
my  library,  and  all  history  unrolls  before  me. 
I  breathe  the  morning  air  of  the  world  while 
the  scent  of  Eden's  roses  yet  lingered  in  it, 
while  it  vibrated  only  to  the  world's  first 
brood  of  nightingales,  and  to  the  laugh  of 
Eve. 

I  see  the  pyramids  building;  I  hear  the 
shoutings  of  the  armies  of  Alexander ;  I  feel 
the  ground  shake  beneath  the  march  of  Cam- 
byses.  I  sit  as  in  a  theatre — the  stage  is 
time,  the  play  is  the  world.  What  a  spec 
tacle  it  is !  What  kingly  pomp,  what  pro- 
cessions file  past,  what  cities  burn  to  heaven, 
what  crowds  of  captives  are  dragged  at  the 
chariot -wheels  of  conquerors  ! 

I  hear  or  cry  "Bravo!"  when  the  great 
actors  come  on,  shaking  the  stage.  I  am  a 
Roman  emperor  when  I  look  at  a  Roman 
coin.  I  lift  old  Homer  and  shout  Achilles  in 
the  trenches  The  silence  of  the  empeopled 
Syrian  plains,  the  out -comings  and  in  goings 
of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  Isaac 
in  the  fields  at  eventide,  Rebekah  at  the  well, 
Jacob's  guile,  Esau's  face  reddened  by  desert 
sun  heat,  Joseph's  splendid  funeral  proces- 
sion— all  these  things  I  find  within  the  boards 
of  my  Old  Testament. 

What  a  silence  in  those  old  books,  as  of  a 
half-peopled  world ;  what  bleating  of  flocks, 


what  green  pastoral  rest,  what  indubitable 
human  existence  !  Across  brawling  centuries 
of  blood  and  war,  I  hear  the  bleating  of 
Abraham's  flocks,  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  of 
Rebekah's  camels. 

0  men  and  women,  so  far  separated  yet  so 
near;  so  strange,  yet  so  well-known;  by  what 
miraculous  power  do  I  know  you  all !  Books 
are  the  true  Elysian  fields  where  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  converse,  and  into  these  fields  a 
mortal  may  venture  unappalled.  What  king's 
court  can  boast  such  company  ?  What  school 
of  philosophy  such  wisdom  ? 

There  is  Pan's  pipe ;  there  are  the  songs  of 
Apollo.  Seated  in  my  library  at  night,  and 
looking  on  the  silent  faces  of  my  books,  I  am 
occasionally  visited  by  a  strange  sense  of  the 
supernatural.  They  are  not  collections  of 
printed  pages ;  they  are  ghosts.  I  take  one 
down,  and  it  speaks  with  me  in  a  tongue  not 
now  heard  on  earth,  and  of  men  and  things 
of  which  it  alone  possesses  the  knowledge. 

1  call  myself  a  solitary,  but  sometimes  I 
misapply  the  term.  No  man  sees  more  com- 
pany than  I  do.  I  travel  with  mightier  co- 
horts around  me  than  ever  did  Timour  or 
Genghis  Khan  on  their  fiery  marches.  I  am  a 
sovereign  in  my  library ;  but  it  is  the  dead, 
not  the  living,  that  attend  my  levees. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  AND  EXERCISES. 


DUANE  DOTY. 


THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
Chicago,  Duane  Doty,  Esq.,  addresses 
his  teachers  through  the  columns  of  the  Ed- 
ucational Weekly y  published  in  that  city,  in  a  . 
way  at  once  unique  and  practical.  In  com- 
mending the  hints  and  suggestions  under  the 
head  of  Duties  of  Teachers,  the  editor  re- 
marks :  **  We  have  never  before  seen  so  com- 
plete and  systematic  a  digest  of  practical  hints 
and  rules  for  the  school-room.  They  bear 
evident  marks  of  large  experience  and  careful 
thought.  In  the  whole  article  it  is  hard  to  find 
word  that  could  be  altered  ©r  omitted,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  point  in  Theory  and  Practice 
that  is  not  provided  for.  It  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  cause  if  a  copy  of  these  rules 
could  be  pasted  upon  the  top  of  the  desk  of 
every  teacher  in  the  land.  A  teacher— and 
especially  a  young  teacher — cannot  do  better 
than  in  the  evening  to  carefully  review  each 
day's  work  in  the  presence  of  all  these  hints, 
and  in  the  morning  to  impress  afresh  upon  his 
mind  those  points  that  touch  his  conscious 
weakness.     Nowhere  else  can  be  found  such 
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a  perfect  touchstone  for  testing  one's  own 
efficiency  and  progress.'* 

The  section  devoted  to  Duties  of  Pupils  is 
comprehensive,  indicating  fully  the  spirit  and 
deportment  which  it  should  be  every  teacher's 
purpose  to  induce  in  his  or  her  pupils. 

DUTIES   OF  TEACHERS, 


In  your  relations  to  others  as  teachers  and  managers 
of  schools  for  the  new  year,  you  will  be  guided  and 
governed  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  following 
rules: 

TO  PUPILS. 

1.  To  know  that  a  pupil's  true  education  is  ^.growth 
consequent  upon  the  proper  exercise  of  all  his  facul- 
ties. 

2.  To  know  that  growth  and  discipline  come  through 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 

3.  To  know  that  neglect,  mistakes,  blunders,  or  care- 
lessness on  your  part,  are  disastrous  to  pupils  and  most 
difficult  to  remedy.  « 

4.  To  remember  that  children  are  children  and 
need  assistance  in  majny  ways,  but  that  the  most  valua- 
ble work  for  a  pupil  under  wise  guidance  is  the  work 
which  he  does  for  himself. 

5 .  To  be  ever  thoughtful  of  iht  future  of  your  pupils, 
and  to  make  all  school  work  and  discipline  such  as 
will  be  of  lasting  service  to  them. 

6.  To  remember  that  what  a  pupil  grows  to  be  is  of 
more  importance  than  what  he  lives  to  know. 

7.  To  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  home  in- 
fluences affecting  your  pupils. 

8.  To  know  as  fully  as  possible  the  past  history  of 
your  pupils. 

9.  To  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  moraL^ 
physical,  and  intellectual  natures  of  your  pupils,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  able  to  teach  and  manage  every 
one  according  to  his  nature. 

10.  To  talk  to  your  pupils  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice. 

11.  To  commend  your  pupils  for  all  earnest  work 
and  effort. 

12.  To  teach  your  pupils  how  to  study. 

13.  To  teach  and  inculcate  the  virtues  of  order, 
system,  method,  promptness,  industry,  punctuality,  and 
strict  attention  to  business. 

14.  To  teach  the  value  of  time  and  its  improvement. 

15.  To  teach  the  ways  of  getting  knowledge. 

16.  To  teach  the  reasons  for  and  the  value  of  good 
school  order. 

17.  To  keep  pupils  up  to  time  in  their  grade  work. 

18.  To  introduce  as  much  variety  as  possible  in 
work,  and  to  keep  pupils  busy. 

19.  To  attend  to  the  physical  training  of  your  pupils, 
to  see  that  they  take  proper  positions  when  sitting, 
standing,  or  moving  about  the  school*  room. 

20.  To  teach  pupils  how  to  take  care  of  their  prop- 

21.  To  inspire  your  pupils  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

22.  To  implant  in  pupils  aspirations  for  all  attain- 
able excellence. 

23.  To  encourage  a  cheerful  spirit  in  all  school 
work. 

24.  To  require  nothing  of  a  pupil  that  there  is  a 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  do. 

25.  To  notice  all  faults  in  manner,  conduct,  and 
language,  and  kindly  correct  them. 

26.  To  understand  thoroughly  any  complaint  against 
a  pupil  before  acting  upon  it. 


27.  To  guard  against  threats  and  promises  which 
lead  to  so  much  embarrassment. 

28.  To  aid  and  encourage  dull  and  unfortunate 
pupils. 

29.  To  permit  no  pupil  to  make  the  discovery  that 
he  can  annoy  you. 

30.  To  make  no  mention  of  former  faults  or  irregu- 
larities that  have  been  settled. 

31.  To  he  just  and  impartial  in  all  your  dealings 
with  pupils. 

32.  To  keep  your  school-room  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature and  well  ventilated. 

33.  To  avoid  sarcasm  or  epithets  that  would  wound 
the  feelings  of  a  pupil. 

34.  To  avoid  all  allusions  to  the  social  relations  of 
pupils  and  parents. 

35.  To  expend  your  energies  in  teaching  what  your 
pupils  do  not  already  know. 

TO   PARENTS. 

1.  To  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  any  parent 
by  word  or  manner. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  secure  the  confidence  and  co5p- 
eration  of  parents  in  your  efforts  to  benefit  their 
children. 

3.  To  know  that  a  dispassionate  conversation  with 
a  parent  will  almost  always  convince  him  that  you  are 
pursuing  a  correct  course  with  his  child. 

4.  To  keep  parents  fully  informed  of  the  doings 
and  progress  of  their  children. 

TO  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

1.  To  make  the  school-room  a  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive place  for  children. 

2.  To  ornament  the  school-room  when  practicable 
with  pictures,  drawings,  mottoes,  etc. 

3.  To  take  care  of  all  books,  maps,  charts,  blanks, 
keys,  and  other  school  property  intrusted  to  you. 

4.  To  inspect  daily  the  stoves,  furniture,  and  other 
school  property,  reporting  any  damage  at  once  to  the 
Principal. 

5.  To  take  every  precaution  to  guard  against  dan- 
ger from  fire. 

6.  To  leave  everything  in  a  satisfactory  sha]>e  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  or  at  any  time  when  you 
leave  one  room  for  another. 

TO  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES. 

1.  To  understand  and  enforce  the  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations prescribed  for  the  management  of  the  schools. 

2.  To  carry  out  faithfully  the  instructions  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Principal. 

3.  To  keep  your  school  records  and  make  your 
school  reports  exactly  according  to  instructions. 

4.  To  use  all  school  blanks  according  to  the  di- 
rections printed  on  them. 

5.  To  confer  at  once  with  the  Principal  when  in 
doubt  as  to  any  matter  connected  with  school  duties. 

TO  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  To  be  at  your  post  in  time,  or  never  to  be  tardy. 

2.  To  be  systematic  and  methodical  in  all  your 
work. 

3.  To  be  cheerful  and  enthusiastic  in  your  work. 

4.  To  keep  your  classes  supplied  with  proper  work. 

5.  To  keep  neat  files  of  all  reports,  recoixls,  circu- 
lars, excuses,  notes,  and  letters  received,  and  of  other 
business  papers. 

6.  To  give  your  undivided  attention  to  school 
duties,  never  reading  books,  working  on  school  records, 
nor  writing  letters  during  school  sessions. 

7.  To  have  a  carefully  prepared  programme  for 
your  daily  exercises,  and  to  follow  it  closely. 
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8.  To  work  your  classes  upon  the  prescribed  course 
of  study. 

9.  To  talk  little  and  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice, 
but  to  do  much  in  school. 

10.  To  read  a  journal  of  education. 

11.  To  know  that  the  best  school  teaching  is  always 
associated  with  the  best  school  government. 

12.  To  know  that  good  school  government  exists 
only  where  each  pupil  attends  quietly  and  faithfully 
to  kis  OTOH  business  at  his  own  desk,  which  is  his 
place  of  business. 

13.  To  rely  upon  your  own  tact,  skill,  energy,  and 
devotion  to  your  school  work. 

14.  To  feel  an  honest  pride  in  your  school,  and  a 
determination  that  its  work  and  progress  shall  give  it 
high  rank  among  schools. 

15.  To  speak  the  English  language  in  its  purity. 

16.  To  guard  against  the  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
cSbrt  from  the  following  causes : 

1.  Stopping  work  to  attend  to  individual  cases  of 
discipline. 

2.  Waiting  for  dilatory  pupils. 

3.  Lecturing  or  talking  upon  matters  of  little  im- 
portance. 

4.  Fussy  and  indirect  ways  of  getting  to  work. 

5.  Slow  and  noisy  movements  of  pupils  about  the 
room. 

6.  Inadequate  preparation  for  the  recitation. 

7.  Writing  letters  or  working  upon  records  during 
session  hours. 

8.  Permitting  irrelevant  questions  by  pupils. 

9.  Allowing  pointless  corrections  by  pupils. 

10.  Wandering  from  the  subjectmatter  of  recitations. 

11.  Speaking  too  slowly. 

12.  Speaking  in  such  tones  as  to  disturb  and  dis- 
tract pupils  at  their  work. 

13.  Putting  work  upon  slates,  paper,  or  blackboards 
too  slowly. 

14.  riaving  no  definite  order  of  procedure  in  a  re- 
citation. 

15.  Tolerating  habits  of  slowness  and  laziness  in 
some  pupils. 

16.  Dwelling tupon  what  pupils  already  know. 

17.  Repetition  of  answers  or  parts  of  answers. 

18.  Inattention  requiring  repetition  of  questions. 

19.  Failure  by  some  pupils  to  understand  each  step 
in  a  recitation. 

20.  Having  no  well  defined  next  upon  which  to 
direct  effort. 

TO  YOURSELF. 

1.  To  use  every  effort  to  improve  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching  and  governing  a  school. 

2.  To  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  every  act  and 
word,  teaching  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. 

3.  To  attend  teachers'  meetings. 

4.  To  be  methodical  in  all  your  work. 

5.  To  spare  no  pains  to  preserve  your  health. 

6.  To  be  very  careful,  guarded,  cautious,  and  cir- 
cumspect in  everything  you  say  and  do  in  the  pres- 
ence of  your  pupils. 

7.  To  keep  such  private  record  of  your  own  work 
that,  at  any  time,  you  may  be  able  to  give  the  import- 
ant facts  in  connection  with  any  year  of  your  school 
service. 

8.  To  pursue  some  branch  of  study  outside  of  your 
professional  work. 

TO  OTHER   TEACHERS. 

I.  To  aid  and  encourage  fellow  teachers  by  a  friend- 
ly appreciation  and  recognition  of  their  work  and  ef- 
fofts. 


2.  To  give  other  teachers  the  benefit  of  good  meth- 
ods you  use. 

3.  To  call  the  attention  of  others  to  any  good  books 
or  articles  that  you  have  found  of  service  in  your  work. 

4.  To  extend  every  courtesy  and  render  every  assist- 
ance to  teachers  just  entering  upon  duty. 


DUTIES  OF  PUPILS. 
TO  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  To  be  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance  at 
school. 

2.  To  observe  and  obey  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  school. 

3.  To  attend  cheerfully  to  every  duty. 

4.  To  remember  that  the  school  is  kept  for  your 
benefit. 

5.  To  do  your  full  part  in  making  your  school  the 
best  possible. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

1.  To  attend  quietly  and  faithfully  to  YOUR  OWN 
BUSINESS  at  your  own  desk. 

2.  To  attend  promptly  to  every  school  require- 
ment. 

3.  To  move  quietly  but  quickly  about  the  school- 
room and  halls. 

4.  To  recite  lessons  in  a  full  natural  tone  of  voice, 
pronouncing  every  word  distinctly. 

5.  To  do  all  manual  work  upon  slates,  paper,  or 
blackboards,  with  the  greatest  rapidity  consistent  with 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

.  6.  To  avoid  disturbing  the  school  by  such  unne- 
cessary anoyances  as 

1.  Dropping  slates  and  pencils. 

2.  Noisily  taking  articles  from  desks. 

3.  Noisily  using  pencils  upon  slates  and  desks. 

4.  Noisily  handling  paper  and  turning  leaves. 

5.  Moving  feet  upon  the  floor. 

6.  Striking  desk  frames  with  the  feet  when  chang- 
ing position. 

7.  Attempting  to  sharpen  pencils. 

8.  Using  the  lips  while  studying. 

9.  Carelessly  opening  and  closing  doors. 

10.  Unnecessarily  calling  the  teacher's  attention  to 
trifles. 

11.  Interrupting  the  teacher  when  hearing  a  recita- 
tion, -r 

12.  Bringing  to  desks  articles  not  needed  in  school. 

13.  Studying  upon  the  wrong  exercise. 

14.  Forgetting  to  bring  your  books  to  school. 

15.  Forgetting  where  the  lesson  is. 

16.  Losing  the  place  in  recitation. 

17.  Inattention  to  the  instruction. 

18.  The  habit  of  not  understanding  a  question  with- 
out repetition. 

19.  Answering  questions  before  called  upon  to  do 
so. 

30.  Exhibiting  vexation  at  any  occurrence. 

22.  Assuming  a  threatening  aspect  for  any  cause. 

22.  Exhibiting  any  fofm  of  selfishness. 

23.  Offensive  egotism  and  self-assertion. 

24.  Loitering  upon  the  verge  of  mischief. 

25.  Indulging  in  quiet  vacuity  of  thought. 

OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

1.  To  go  to  and  from  school  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  disturb  any  one. 

2.  To  go  directly  home  at  the  close  of  school. 

3.  To  come  to  school  at  the  proper  hour  and  not 
earlier. 
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4.  To  make  no  unnecessary  noise  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  school-house. 

5.  To  obey  at  once  the  signal  for  entering  the 
school-house. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  To  be  dutiful,  polite,  and  respectful  to  teachers. 

2.  To  render  proper  excuses  for  absence  and  tardi- 
ness. 

3.  To  obey  promptly  and  cheerfully  all  signals  from 
teachers. 

4.  To  codperate  with  them  in  their  efforts  in  your 
behalf. 

5.  To  assist  them  in  carrying  into  effect  any  plans 
for  the  good  of  the  school. 

TO  SCHOOL-MATES. 

1.  To  be  kind  and  courteous  to  all. 

2.  To  be  guilty  of  no  rudeness  to  others. 

3.  To  speak  no  ill  of  others. 

4.  To  say  nothing  of  others  that  you  would  not  free- 
ly say  in  their  presence. 

5.  To  avoid  tale-bearing. 

6.  To  avoid  wasting  the  time  of  school-mates  by 
whispering,  writing  or  passing  notes,  or  by  diverting 
their  attention  with  nods  and  signs. 

7.  To  exhibit  a  helpful  spirit  in  all  your  relation- 
ships. 

8.  To  protect  the  weak  and  unfortunate. 

9.  To  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  little  ones  going 
to  and  from  school. 

10.  To  indulge  in  nothing  more  objectionable  than 
a  generous  emulation  in  your  work. 

TO   PROPERTY. 

1.  Never  to  cut,  mar,  mark,  or  injure  desks,  walls« 
fences,  or  any  school  property  whatever. 

2.  To  use  and  guard  public  property  as  carefully  as 
if  it  belonged  to  your  parents. 

3.  To  avoid  any  injury  to  private  property. 

4.  To  return  every  article  to  its  place  after  using  it. 

5.  To  keep  your  books  and  slates  covered,  and 
l^arn  how  to  use  them  properly. 

6.  To  keep  your  desk  and  its  contents  in  good 
order. 

7.  To  keep  the  floor  about  your  desk  neat  and 
clean. 

8.  To  be  careful  in  the  use  of  ink  and  not  stain 
desks  or  books. 

9.  To  see  that  your  shoes  are  clean  before  enter- 
ing the  school-house. 

10.  To  be  very  careful  of  all  your  things  and  waste 
nothing. 

TO  YOURSELF. 

1.  To  remember  that  promptness,  energy,  patient 
industry,  enthusiasm,  and  earnestness  are  the  surest 
reliance  for  success  ia  student  life  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness life. 

2.  To  remember  that  there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for 
work,  for  play,  for  study,  and  for  rest,  and  that  the 
school-room  is  the  place  for  study. 

3.  To  feel  the  importance  and  understand  the  great 
value  of  time,  and  to  learn  how  to  improve  it. 

4.  To  cultivate  every  grace  of  mind  and  person. 

5.  To  exercise  tact  in  your  association  and  dealings 
with  others. 

6.  To  be  obedient  and  respectful  to  parents. 

7.  To  be  always  neat  and  tidy  in  dress  and  person. 

8.  To  cultivate  a  cheerful  disposition.. 

9.  To  be  mindful  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others. 


10.  To  do  right  and  as  you  would  like  to  have  others 
do  by  you. 

I  r.  To  be  kind  and  polite  to  all. 

1 2.  To  be  in  earnest  in  your  work  and  equally  earn- 
est at  play  in  the  time  for  play. 

13.  To  cultivate  that  self-reliance  which  always 
commands  respect. 

14.  To  do  the  very  best  you  can  in  every  work  and 
exercise. 

15.  To  know  that  the  results  of  your  best  work  are 
the  only  ones  of  much  value  to  you. 

16.  To  preserve  files  of  your  written  school  exer- 
cises. 

17.  To  have  nothing  in  hands  nor  upon  desks  dur- 
ing study  or  recitation  time  that  is  not  absolutely  needed 
in  the  work  you  are  doing. 

18.  To  obey  all  the  laws  you  can  learn  for  securing 
and  preserving  perfect  physical  health. 

19.  To  let  no  day  pass  without  adding  something  to 
your  store  of  knowledge. 

20.  To  be  truthful,  and  use  good  language  on  all 
occasions. 


ACCURATE  EXPRESSION. 


WITH  such  abundant  opportunities  for  a 
thorough  education  for  all,  and  such 
extended  schemes  of  a  higher  culture  for 
many,  as  are  offered  and  eagerly  embraced  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
marked  improvement,  not  only  in  the  thoughts 
of  those  so  highly  favored,  but  in  the  manner 
of  expression.  Some  one  has  said,  "  We 
should  know  an  educated  person  by  a  sort  of 
fragrance  of  cultivation,**  and  certainly  in  his 
conversation,  if  anywhere,  should  we  be  able 
to  detect  that  fragrance.  What  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  however?  Are  our  young 
people,  as  a  whole,  better  talkers  than  their 
parents  ?  Do  they  express  their  meaning  with 
greater  nicety?  Do  they  select  their  words 
with  more  exactness  ?  Do  they  convey  their 
thoughts  in  more  appropriate  language  ?  We 
fear  not.  Whatever  the  defects  and  superfici- 
ality of  the  education  of  fifty  years  ago,  there 
was  more  attention  paid  to  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion than  there  is  now.  In  the  young  ladies' 
boarding-school  of  the  past  generation  slang 
was  not  tolerated,  powerful  expletives  were 
frowned  down,  and  the  solecisms  which  pas^ 
unheeded  at  the  present  day  were  sternly  in- 
terdicted. 

So  great  a  reaction  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect,  that  while  the  mental  acquirements  of  * 
the  young  student  are  tenfold  in  amount,  while 
he  is  taught  to  grasp  subjects  and  to  solve 
problems  of  which  his  parents  never  heard, 
while  his  mind  is  developed  and  his  power  of 
thought  increased  far  beyond  theirs,  his  use  of 
language,  at  least  in  common  conversation, 
has  deteriorated,  and  he  betrays  a  lack  of 
that  refinement  of  diction  that  so   generally 
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characterized  the  educated  young  person  of 
earlier  times.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
the  use  of  descriptive  words,  or  adjectives. 
Our  language  is  so  full  and  rich  in  this  respect, 
that  for  every  shade  of  difference  in  meaning 
there  is  a  fitting  word ;  yet  how  often  do  our 
young  people,  even  the  best  educated,  confine 
their  list  of  adjectives  to  a  very  few,  of  the 
intense  kind,  which  they  apply  most  indiscrimi- 
nately !  Thus  the  word  splendid  is  made  to  do 
duty  for  a  loQg  gradation  of  attributes  that 
please  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  or  the  moral 
sense,  and  is  used  as  freely  to  describe  a  bit 
of  embroidery,  or  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
as  a  magnificent  scene  in  nature,  or  a  heroic 
action.  This  word,  with  a  few  others,  such 
as  gorgeous,  elegant,  nice,  jolly,  etc.,  are  al- 
most the  only  words«used  to  express  the  nu- 
merous and  varying  sensations  of  pleasure 
which  we  enjoy ;  although  it  is  a  fact,  which 
even  a  very  moderate  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage will  unfold,  that  these  sensations  have 
each  an  appropriate  expression,  some  specially 
adapted  for  one  kind  of  pleasure  and  some 
for  another,  and  varying  in  intensity  with  the 
natural  variation  of  the  gratification  exper- 
ienced. 

This  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  feelings 
of  displeasure  or  pain.  They  are.  as  varied  as 
the  others,  and  have  as  adequate  expressions 
to  define  both  the  character  and  the  degree  of 
each ;  yet  instead  of  such  selection  being 
made,  we  continually  hear  the  words,  awful^ 
horrible y  shocking,  tremendous ,  etc.,  applied 
indiscriminately  to  everything  which  is  dis- 
pleasing or  hurtful,  or  even  offensive  to  the 
taste  or  fancy.  Of  course  this  meagre  use  of 
a  few  intense  adjectives  on  all  occasions  en- 
tirely subverts  their  meaning  and  diminishes 
the  value  of  conversation.  If  a  ribbon  or  a 
cravat  is  splendid,  how  can  a  mountain  view 
or  a  stately  cathedral  exceed  it  ?  If  the  pain 
ofa  scratch  is  aa/«/,  what  can  describe  the 
agony  of  a  fatal  wound?  Such  statements 
are  not  believed  by  those  who  hear  them  or 
by  those  who  utter  them,  and  thus  little  or 
nothing  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  speaker  is 
conveyed.  Something  even  worse  than  this 
must  ensue.  Thought  itself  must  suffer  for 
want  of  adequate  expression.  Slovenly  lan- 
guage will  react  on  the  mind,  and  render  the 
ideas  also  slovenly  and  confused.  The  pow- 
ers of  discrimination  will  be  seriously  injured 
by  indiscriminate  expression,  and  a  feebleness  ' 
of  thought  will  hide  itself  behind  an  unrea-  '■ 
sonable  strength  of  language.  { 

There  are  several  reasons  which  may  be 
alleged  for  this  deterioration.  The  enlarged 
schedule  of  studies  leaves  less  time  than  form- 


erly for  this  kind  of  instruction  ;  the  multitude 
of  juvenile  books  of  a  mediocre  character 
prevents  the  youth  from  forming  his  style  of 
thought  or  expression  from  the  best  standard 
authors,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
young  to  exaggeration  is  less  restrained  than 
formerly.  Perhaps,  however,  a  more  potent 
cause  than  any  is  a  diminution  of  that  respect 
which  was  once  expected  by  elders  and  ren- 
dered by  the  young,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Whatever  liberties  of  expression  might  have 
passed  between  young  people  when  by  them- 
selves, they  were  all  restrained  when  in  the 
presence  of  parents  and.  teachers,  and  then, 
at  least,  the  effort  was  always  made  to  select 
the  most  appropriate  terms  to  convey  their 
meaning.  Now,  however,  there  is  less  disci- 
pline and  less  deference.  The  children,  con- 
trasting their  intellectual  advantages  with  those 
of  their  parents,  make  the  very  great  mistake 
of  supposing  that  they  are  superior  in  all  things, 
and  the  parents  readily  acquiesce  in  the  delu- 
sion. Thus  the  flippant  retort,-  the  slang 
phrase,  the  powerful  expletive,  the  rude  and 
exaggerated  utterance,  go  unrebuked  and 
gain  too  firm  a  hold  to  be  shaken  off.  Both 
respect  and  self-respect  are  good  intellectual 
and  moral  trainers,  and  their  presence  will  do 
much  to  correct  this  evil.  It  is  well  for  our 
young  people  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
their  superior  advantages,  but  let  them  beware 
while  doing  so  that  they  do  not  lose  the  pal- 
pable and  valuable  results  of  a  training  that 
was  more  exact,  although  more  circumscribed. 

Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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PEDAGOGICS,  though  based  on  the  deep- 
est principles,  being  in  great  measure  an 
experimental  art,  it  is  well  for  all  those  who 
have  the  matter  in  charge  to  avail  themselves 
of  whatever  light  may  be  attainable,  come  it 
from  whatever  direction  it  may.  And  hence 
there  is  no  book  which  may  be  more  profitably 
studied,  on  the  subject  of  punishment,  than  the 
parts  of  Dante's  Divina  Comedia  known  as 
the  Inferno  and  the  Purgatorio, 

They  can  perhaps  be  most  pleasurably  read 
in  Longfellow's  translation.  They  should  be 
read  a  little  every  day — say  one  canto — and 
then  reviewed  and  re-reviewed  till  they  become 
a  part  of  the  mind  itself;  and  any  thoughtful 
person  who  will  undertake  to  do  this  during 
one  winter,  will  find  that  not  only  will  problems 
present  themselves  in  a  clearer  light,  but  that 
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their  solution  will  not  be  far  away.  Chief 
among  these  problems,  to  a  teacher,  is  that 
of  punishment. 

PUNISHMENT. 

Most  persons  whom  I  have  observed,  seem, 
in  their  dealings  with  children,  to  use  punish- 
ment, when  necessary,  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  any  essential  and  inherent  connection 
between  the  nature  of  the  fault  committed 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted. 
When  a  wrong  has  been  done,  they  as- 
sign a  punishment  which  is  supposed  only  to 
be  disagreeable  to  the  offender — but  without 
thinking  whether  or  not  that  punishment  is 
applicable  to  that  particular  offence.  Some 
of  these  are  like  Draco,  only  instead  of  the 
one  penalty  being  death,  as  with  the  old  law- 
giver, the  one  penalty  is  whipping.  And  with 
many  more,  a  variety  of  penalties  are  distrib- 
uted to  right  and  left  indiscriminately.  Four 
bo)rs  have  been  doing  the  same  wrong  thing — 
wrong,  that  is,  in  the  school  view.  We  will 
suppose  talking  in  study  hour.  Tom  is  called 
up  to  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes ;  Dick  is 
obliged  to  stay  in  at  recess ;  Harry  is  sent  to  the 
foot  of  his  class,  and  Will  has  his  ears  boxed. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  four  punishments 
do  not  suit  the  one  offence.  When  a  child  is 
to  be  punished,  there  is  always  a  proper  way 
to  do  this,  and  that  way  ought  to  be  found,  if 
it  be  possible. 

THE  FIRST  QUESTION. 

The  first  question,  of  course,  to  be  settled 
is  whether  the  punishment  is  to  be  really  reme- 
dial in  its  effect,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  penalty.  So  much  fun.  So  much 
pain  to  be  paid  for  it,  as  the  well-defined  price 
of  the  fun.  If  it  is  to  be  remedial,  and  it  cer 
tainly  ought  to  be  with  all  children,  then  it 
must  be  adapted  to  the  kind  of  wrong-doing 
and  the  motive  which  prompted  it. 

One  might  as  well  give  a  dose  of  opium  to 
cure  drowsiness,  or  bathe  the  little  finger  in 
liniment  in  order  to  drive  away  a  headache, 
as  to  send  a  boy  to  the  foot  of  his  class  be- 
cause he  has  b^en  talking  out  of  season. 

Of  the  four  punishments  assigned  to  the 
four  boys  above,  the  only  one  which  has  any 
natural  ground  is  that  of  depriving  the  boy 
of  his  recess.  He  has  been  wasting  his  time. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  up  that 
loss  by  taking  some  from  his  play  time  for  the 
purpose.  That  is  perfectly  fair.  It  is  his 
own  choice. 

THE  WRONG-DOER. 

The  subject  of  punishment  is  too  large  to 
be  treated  to  any  advantage  within  the  neces- 
sary limits  of  a  newspaper  article.     Its  gen- 


eral underlying  principle  as  taught  in  Dante, 
is  that  the  wroog-doer,  being  a  responsible 
agent,  and  having  made  his  own  free  choice 
of  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  shall  be  indulged 
in  his  own  desire  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Thus,  in  the  very  fulfilment  of  his  desires 
consists  his  punishment.  A  man  has  been  a 
hypocrite  all  his  life.  Very  well.  He  shall 
be  gratified,  for  in  the  next  world  he  shall 
w^ar  a  perpetual  mask.  What  more  did  he 
desire?  Thus  the  desire,  when  fully  carried 
out,  being  seen  to  be  not  agreeable  after  all, 
the  desire  itself  becomes  disgreeable,  and  is 
repented  of.  What  had  seemed  to  him,  when 
partially  indulged,  to  be  pleasant,  now,  when 
fully  carried  out,  is  seen  more  clearly  to  be 
what  in  God's  eye  it  had  always  been — ^mere 
folly.  Dante  is  full  of  this  rational  idea  of 
punishment. 

A  PRACTICAL  SOLUTION. 

To  return  to  our  school  room  and  to  put 
this  idea  in  practice,  a  child,  instead  of  pay- 
ing attention  to  what  his  teacher  is  saying,  is 
idly  scrawHng  with  his  pencil  on  the  cover  of 
his  book.  He  may  be  separated  from  the 
class  and  made  to  write  on  the  cover  of  his 
book  all  through  the  rest  of  the  recitation. 
This  soon  becomes  very  wearisome.  He 
has  in  one  sense  hardly  been  punished.  He 
has  simply  been  allowed  to  do  what  he  had 
chosen  to  do.  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
such  examples.  But  such  Dantesque  methods 
of  correction  will  be  found  to  be  wonderfully 
effective. 

In  no  case  should  one's  standing  in  his  class 
be  affected  by  misdemeanor.  If  the  most 
troublesome  boy  in  the  class  is  the  best  scholar, 
at  the  head  he  must  stand  if  there  is  a  visible 
head,  and  at  the  real  head  he  will  stand,  no 
matter  at  which  end  of  the  class  we  may  place 
him.  Misconduct  should  never  affect  percen- 
tages of  lessons.  To  do  so  is  to  confuse  the 
natures  of  right  and  wrong. 

PHYSICAL  PAIN. 

Physical  pain  is  the  poorest  way  to  accom- 
plish the  end  which  we  should  aim  at  in  al 
our  punishments.  Its  proper  use  is  with  ani- 
mals who  cannot  be  reasoned  with  in  any 
other  way,  and  with  children  for  so  long 
a  time  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  animals. 
For  offences  arising  from  the  animal  nature, 
corporal  punishment  is  the  proper  correction ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  whip- 
ping post  has  been  entirely  abolished — for  no 
punishment  could  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
man  who  deliberately  insults  a  woman  either 
by  word  or  deed. 

In  all  cases  the  punishment  should  be  in  its 
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nature  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  wrong- 
doing.    This  is  the  cardinal  principle. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  it  should  consist 
simply  in  a  forcing  of  the  offender  to  continue 
in  the  wrong  action  he  has  chosen,  till  he  him- 
self sees  the  foolishness  of  it. 

The  main  idea  of  school  is  that  it  is  a  place 
for  work.  Whatever  interrupts  that  work  is 
out  of  order,  because  it  is  out  of  place.  All 
such  interruptions  must  be  prevented  if  possi- 
ble beforehand.  If  they  occur,  they  must  be 
stopped,  and  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  time. 

The  teacher  must  be  quick  of  thought,  fer- 
tile in  invention,  in  correction  as  well  as  in 
everything  else.  But  she  is  the  best  teacher 
who  in  some  way  renders  it  impossible  for 
her  puplis  to  do  what  she  does  not  want 
them  to  do. 

Where  she  cannot  do  that,  let  her  faithfully 
study  Dante.. 

American  Journal  Education, 


HOW  TO  WRITE. 


FEW  people  ever  learn  to  write  with  telhng 
effect.  If  they  would  just  plainly  say 
what  they  think,  without  roundabout  phrases, 
and  without  being  haunted  at  every  step  with 
the  thought  of  saying  fine  things,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  moving  on  stilts  in  order  to  show 
style,  they  would  be  more  interesting  and  ef- 
fective. William  Cullen  Bryant  once  made 
the  following  sensible  remarks  to  a  young 
man  who  had  offered  an  article  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Post : 

My  young  friend,  I  observe  that  you  have  used  sev- 
eral French  expressions  in  your  letter.  I  think  if  you 
will  study  the  English  language,  that  you  will  find  it 
capable  of  expressing  all  the  ideas  that  you  may  have. 
I  have  always  found  it  so,  and  in  all  that  I  have  writ- 
ten I  do  not  recall  an  instance  where  I  was  tempted 
to  use  a  foreign  word,  but  that,  on  searching,  I  have 
found  a  better  one  in  my  own  language. 

Be  simple,  unaffected ;  be  honest  in  your  speaking 
and  writing.  Never  use  a  long  word  when  a  short 
one  will  do  as  well. 

Call  a  spade  by  its  name,  not  a  well-known  oblong 
instrument  of  manual  labor;  let  a  home  be  a  home,  and 
not  a  residence ;  a  place,  not  a  locality ;  and  so  on  of 
the  rest.  When  a  short  word  will  do,  you  always 
lose  by  a  long  one.  You  lose  in  clearness  :  you 
lose  in  honest  expression  of  meaning;  and,  in  the  es- 
timation of  all  men  who  are  capable  of  judging,  yon 
lose  in  reputation  for  ability. 

The  only  true  way  to  shine,  even  in  this  false  world, 
is  to  be  modest  and  unassuming.  Falsehood  may  be 
a  thick  crust,  but  in  the  course  of  time  truth  will  find 
a  place  to  break  through.  Elegance  of  language  may 
not  be  in  the  power  of  us  all,  but  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  are. 

Write  much  as  you  would  speak,  and  as  you  think. 


If  with  your  inferior,  speak  no  coarser  than  usual :  if 
with  your  superior,  speak  no  finer.  Be  what  you  say 
and  within  the  rules  of  prudence.  No  one  was  ever 
a  gainer  by  singularity  of  words  or  in  pronunciation. 
The  truly  wise  man  will  so  speak  that  no  one  will  ob- 
serve how  he  speaks.  A  man  may  show  great  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  by  carrying  bladders  of  strange 
gases  to  breathe ;  but  one  will  enjoy  better  health, 
and  find  more  time  for  business,  who  lives  on  com- 
mon air. 

Sidney  Smith  once  remarked :  "After  you  have 
written  an  article,  take  your  pen  and  strike  out  half 
the  words,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
stronger  it  is." 


A  BRAVE  BOY. 


A  STORY   FOR   SCHOOLS. 

WFIAT  did  he  do  then,  that  he  should  be  called 
brave?  Did  he  hunt  a  lion  or  a  bear?  No. 
Did  he  fight  with  thieves?  No.  Did  he  have  a 
pitched  battle  with  a  boy  bigger  and  stronger  than 
himself?  O,  no.  What  did  he  do  then?  He  told 
the  truth.  Perhaps  you  think  that  did  not  require 
much  courage ;  but  indeed  it  did,  and  only  a  brave 
boy  could  have  told  it  under  the  circumstances. 

But  who  was  the  boy  ?  Well,  his  name  was  James 
Peters,  and  he  Wiis  the  son  of  a  man  and  woman  who 
loved  and  served  God,  and  wanted  their  children  to 
do  the  same,  and  they  had  taught  James  that  it  was  a 
cowardly  thing  to  tell  a  lie.  He  believed  that  so  en- 
tirely that  I  do  not  think  anything  would  have  influ- 
enced him  to  tell  an  untruth.  One  day,  he  and  some 
other  boys  were  playing  in  a  field,  through  which  the 
railway  ran.  They  played  at  marbles,  and  whipping 
their  tops^  and  several  other  things.  Among  the  rest 
hey  got  some  stones  together  and  made  a  heap  ol 
them,  but  what  the  game  was  I  do  not  know. 

It  happened,  however,  that  a  sharp  and  sudden 
shower  came  on,  and  the  boys  ran  otf  for  shelter.  No 
one  noticed  at  the  time  that  the  heap  of  stones  was 
simply  kicked  down,  and  not  properly  cleared  away, 
and  certainly  no  one  saw  that  a  couple  of  large  ones 
lay  across  the  rail.  They,  however,  remembered  it 
afterward ;  for  while  they  were  in  their  place  of  shel- 
ter they  saw  an  empty  luggage  train  come  along,  and 
noticed  that  it  was  going  very  slowly,  and  at  last 
stopped. 

"  O,  James,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  in  terror,  "  we 
forgot  to  put  the  stones  away.  Look  !  a  man  has  just 
taken  up  one  in  his  hand.  We  ought  not  to  have  left 
them  there.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  train  had 
been  coming  quickly  instead  of  creeping  along  that 
there  might  have  been  an  accident." 

The  boys  all  looked  frightened. 

"  We  ought  not  to  have  played  so  near  the  line," 
said  James. 

»*  We  ought  to  have  cleared  the  stones  away,"  said 
another. 

«  Never  mind,  no  real  harm  has  been  done,"  said 
a  third. 

*<  But  if  we  were  found  out  we  might  expect  to  be 
well  punished,"  said  another. 

"  But  then  we  are  not  going  to  be  found  out,  that  is 
one  comfort,' '  said  his  friend. 

As  they  were  going  home,  however,  they  were 
afraid  it  might  not  be  as  certain  as  they  had  hoped, 
for  a  policeman  came  toward  them. 

"  Now,  take  care,"  said  one  boy,  with  a  white  face; 
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"  don't  know  anything  about  it,  for  whoever  is  found 
out  will  have  to  go  to  prison." 

There  was  no  time  for  more,  for  the  policeman 
stood  in  front  of  them. 

**Now,  tell  the  truth.  Which  of  you  boys  put 
those  stones  on  the  line?"  he  asked,  and  his  voice 
was  dreadfully  stern. 

"  I  did  not,"  said  one. 

••  Neither  did  I,"  said  another. 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  none  of  my  doings,"  said  a  third. 

"  What  do  you  say  about  it,  youngster  ?"  inquired 
the  policeman,  looking  full  at  James.  His  friends 
gave  him  a  warning  glance,  and  one  boy  held  up  his 
finger.  Another  formed  his  mouth  so  that  James  read 
the  word  **  Prison,"  and  another  held  up  his  fist  to 
show  what  he  would  do  if  James  told.  But  the  boy 
could  not  tell  a  lie.  He  felt  at  that  moment  that  he 
would  be  less  afraid  to  go  to  prison  than  he  was  to 
tell  an  untruth. 

*'  Now,  then,"  said  the  policeman,  "  did  you  put 
stones  on  the  line  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  did,"  said  James. 

"O,  are  you?  Then  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
caught  you." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  leave  them  on  the  line,"  said 
James,  "  and  indeed  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  put 
them  there ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  likely,  for  I  was 
playing  on  the  spot." 

**  Then  you  must  come  with  me." 

"  Very  well." 

"  But  first  tell  me  if  you  did  all  the  mischief  your- 
self, or  if  any  of  these  boys  helped  you?" 

But  if  James  told  the  truth  about  himself,  he  was 
not  going  to  tell  tales  of  his  playmates,  and  so  he  de- 
clined to  answer  the  policeman's  question. 

••  Never  mind,"  said  the  man  j  **  one  of  you  will 
be  enough  to  serve  as  an  example,"  and  he  walked 
away,  taking  James  with  him. 

•*  What  a  fool  Jim  is!"  said  one  of  the  boys. 

*'  He  will  be  taken  before  the  magistrates  and  sent 
to  prison,  and  very  likely  whipped." 

13ut  James  had  not  lost  his  own  self-respect,  and 
though  he  wondered  what  would  be  done  to  him, 
and  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  a  little 
afraid,  still  he  felt  he  had  done  right,  and  he  was  not 
as  miserable  as  one  might  have  expected. 

And  he  had  a  brave  boy's  reward,  for  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  policeman  took  him  complimented 
him  upon  his  love  of  truth,  and,  after  cautioning  him 
never  to  play  near  the  line  again,  let  him  go  home. 


THE  NORMAL  QUESTION. 


ROBT.    N.    ALLYN. 

I  ENVY  your  pleasure  of  that  first  reading 
(of  Roger  Ascham),  for  he  is  a  jewel. 
But  why  do  people  so  neglect  their  children's 
book-knowledge,  and  so  liberally  pay  for  ac- 
complishments ?  A  guinea  for  a  lesson  in 
dancing,  and  a  shilling  for  one  in  grammar 
or  arithmetic,  and  then  they  grumble  at  the 
cost  of  the  latter  and  boast  of  the  former  !  A 
gentleman  for  the  first,  and  any  clodhopper 
for  the  second  !*' 

**  I  can't  explain,  so  don't  ask  me.     Your 
third,  demanding  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 1 


ture,  is  well  taken  if  you  apply  to  college 
profe&ors  and  teachers  of  the  higher  scholars. 
Nothing  is  more  essential  to  influence  than 
such  practical  knowledge.  Everybody  will 
admit  that.  But  when  you  go  down  to  little 
ones  where  education  is  largely  a  matter  of 
imitation  on  their  part,  and  the  best  qualifi- 
cations of  a  teacher  are  cheerfulness  and  good 
humor,  when  you  find  a  youth  of  good 
habits,  will  not  these  babes,  or  very  young 
children,  be  more  ambitious  to  imitate,  if 
this  teacher  is  not  too  far  ahead  of  them  ?  I 
think  I  have  observed,  in  my  own  family  and 
those  of  my  children,  that  the  first  child  did 
not  learn  to  talk  as  early  nor  as  correctly  as 
those  who  came  later,  when  there  were  others 
near  their  age  for  them  to  copy.  So  I  have 
thought  perhaps  it  is  possible  for  one  to  know 
too  much,  and  to  be  too  philosophically 
learned  to  be  a  good  teacher.'* 

**I  reckon  you  should  say,  to  have  forgot- 
ten too  much  to  be  a  good  teacher,  and  to 
neglect  the  elements  while  speculating  about 
the'  unimportant  generalizations.  This  is  one 
grand  reason  for  educating  teachers  to  know 
their  business  as  a  life-work  and  not  as  a  make- 
shift. But  did  you  never  remark  that  chil- 
dren brought  up  in  families  where  there  are 
good-natured  grandmothers  and  grandfathers, 
not  only  learn  to  talk  soonest  and  most  cor- 
rectly, but  learn  manners  so  much  better ;  are 
in  fact  both  more  mature  and  more  child-like 
and  truthful  at  the  same  time  ?" 

**  I  have  not  remarked  it.  " 

**  I  wish  you  would  observe,  and  you  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me,  that  grandfather  and 
grandmother  are  the  best  labor-saving  ma- 
chines a  family  can  have,  in  the  way  of  bring- 
ing up  children  intelligently  and  genteelly. 
This  is  possibly  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
early  ages  holding  families  together  in  patriar- 
chies. The  experiences  of  the  aged  and 
refined,  of  the  mature  reason  and  gentle  love 
of  those  who  have  lived  wisely  and  learned 
to  be  kindly  affectioned,  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  little  one  in  ihe  cradle,  and  the  know- 
ledge most  needful  for  it  to  acquire  is  sooner 
and  better  learned.  Now  we  hurry  our  chil-, 
dren  into  schools,  away  from  the  loving  refine- 
ments of  home,  and  put  them  under  the  in- 
experienced, and  then  expect  them  rapidly 
and  perfectly  to  become  experts  in  learning 
and  patterns  of  good  habits." 

"  I  mark  your  drift  and  am  satisfied.  A 
teacher  cannot  teach  what  he  does  not  know, 
or  at  least  burn  to  know.  I  am  willing  to 
grant  it,  but  the  people  are  not." 

**  Very  possibly.  But  the  reason  must  be 
that  they  have  not  thought  on  this  important 
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matter.  I  have  generally  found  the  people 
right  on  nearly  every  question  which  they 
study.  By  discussing  this,  I  am  sure  they 
will  find  that  they  need  nothing  more  cer- 
tainly than  educated  teachers.'* 

"Very  likely,"  said  he,  smiling  again. 
"And  I  guess  they  are  quite  likely  to  be 
taught  all  this  if  a  multitude  of  words  can  ac- 
complish it." 

"That  is  what  we  ought  to  mean.  But 
what  say  you  to  my  fourth  ?  A  teacher  needs 
knowledge  of  systems  and  grades  of  schools, 
and  of  the  appropriate  age  to  begin  each 
study,  and  when  to  pass  to  the  next?** 

"  Just  as  I  have  said  about  the  third ;  it  is 
good  for  higher  teachers  and  superinten- 
dents." 

"  And  why  not  more  especially  for  the 
lowest  ?  When  a  youth  has  learned  to  read 
and  ask  questions,  to  calculate  and  reason, 
can  he  not  learn  all  else  for  himself?  Elihu 
Burritt  did  it  in  languages;  Franklin  in  phy 
sics  and  electricity ;  Ferguson  in  astronomy ; 
and  others  in  other  branches.  But  when  a 
child  has  all  to  learn,  shall  he  be  told  exactly 
where  to  begin  aright,  or  shall  he  wander  or 
be  guided  into  error  ?  Shall  he  lose  never  an 
hour,  or  waste  years  in  contracting  bad 
habits?  Ought  not  a  teacher  to  know  when 
to  put  a  boy  into  arithmetic,  and  when  to  ad- 
vance him  out  of  it,  even  if  he  cannot  tell, 
like  a  flash,  how  many  geese  the  old  woman 
had  who  said  *  if  she  had  five  and  one-half 
more  than  three  times  her  present  number, 
she  would  have  twice,  or  ten  times,  as  many 
as  now*  ?  I  think  I  know  a  teacher  who  has 
taught  some  girls  four  years,  and  she  does  not 
know  either  how  to  teach  them  to  advance, 
or  to  drop  them  from  the  class.  If  an  intelli- 
gent and  educated  teacher  is  needed  an>- 
where,  he  is  needed  among  the  very  young 
and  imperfect.'* 

"  Well,  go  on.  I  grant  the  fifth  about  a 
knowledge  of  child  and  human  nature  in 
general  for  everybody,  and  most  of  all  for  a 
teacher.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  nor- 
mal schools,  or  indeed,  friend  Robert,  what 
really  have  any  of  your  points  to  do  with 
such  seminaries  in  particular?  Are  these 
schools  to  supply  deficiencies  in  nature  ?  Your 
arguments  are  general.  What  I  want  is  some- 
thing specific,  and  which  goes  to  say  normal 
schools  are — not  such  luxuries  as  are  con- 
venient— ^but  such  necessities  as  every  State 
must  have,  or  fail  in  its  duty  to  its  children.** 

"Very  good,  You  deserve  thanks  for 
bringing  the  conversation  to  a  definite  point 
Let  us  follow  the  Socratic  method.  Answer 
me_?" 


"  Nay,  nay,**  he  interrupted,  "let  me  play 
Socrates,  and  help  you  to  be  delivered  of  the 
ideas  which  so  seem  to  ripen  in  you.  What 
do  people  most  desire  for  their  children?*' 

**  I  should  say  first  wealth  and  then  public 
office,  if  you  expect  an  honest  answer,**  I  said 
quickly,  and  laughing. 

"  You  are  too  eager  to  be  a  good  Socratic 
pupil.  You  ought  to  have  asked  what  I  mean 
by  desire — a  wish  to  an  end,  or  a  want  as  to 
the  means  to  secure  that  end.  Do  people 
want  their  children  to  fall  into  a  good  and 
comfortable  place  and  remain  there-,  or  to  be 
capable  of  filling  every  place  and  going  out 
to  conquer  other  places?** 

"  I  should  say  the  latter,  if  they  are  hon- 
estly seeking  the  good  of  their  children ;  and 
I  assume  that.** 

"  Very  good.  Then  how  are  these  children 
to  be  made  thus  fit  ?  By  being  kept  at  home 
and  trained  in  the  family,  in  a  narrow,  clan- 
nish way,  along  with  a  few  equals,  or  by 
going  among  many  superiors  and  inferiors, 
and  learning  self  restraint  and  emulation,  pa- 
tience and  ambition  ?** 

"  I  should  confidently  send  them  to  associ- 
ate with  the  many,  as  the  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  harmonious  and  profitable  charac- 
ter.** 

"'  Very  well.  Now,  my  apt  one,  tell  me 
whether,  when  children  are  thus  brought  to- 
gether, they  should  all — the  older  and  the 
younger — be  in  one  place?*' 

"  I  believe  that  shepherds  think  it  better 
after  the  lambs  are  weaned,  to  keep  them  to- 
gether and  apart  from  the  flock ;  and  those  of 
nearly  the  same  age  and  strength  together. 
So  I  argue  for  children.** 

"  The  children  being  thus  assorted  into 
classes  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  attain- 
ments, some  strong  to  lead  and  others  weaker 
to  follow,  shall  the  fathers  and  mothers  in 
turn  educate  them,  or  shall  they  join  and  em- 
ploy a  person  to  give  his  whole  skill  and  time 
to  teaching  and  training  them?" 

"  If  they  hire  shepherds  and  hostlers  and 
gardeners,  I  should  think  they  would  not  fail 
to  employ  teachers,  and  very  skillful  ones.*' 

*  *  If  they  are  wise.  But  we  dare  not  assume 
this.  Now,  shall  these  teachers  give  them- 
selves altogether  to  the  one  work  ?  '* 

"  Of  course  they  will,  if  they  are  to  do  the 
best  work  without  errors  and  delays.** 

"And  should  one  go  about  this  work  of 
teaching  for  a  whole  life,  oj  for  a  few  years 
only  ?  *' 

"I  should  most  confidently  say  for  his 
whole  life  \  unless  people  want  him  to  throw 
away  his  practical  experience  as  soon  as  he 
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has  acquired  it.  This  would  seem  to  me 
another  away  to  accomplish  Herod's  cruelty, 
and  murder  the  inocent.'* 

"Exactly  so.  Now  tell  me,  my  ready 
answerer,  whether  there  is  anything  about 
this  business  of  teaching  which  can  be  learned, 
or  does  all  the  knowledge,  or  tact,  or  power 
to  teach,  come  to  a  man  by  a  sort  of  instinct  ?  " 

**It  appears  to  me  that  a  mind  apt  to 
teach  -  able  to  see  how  a  bit  of  knowledge 
must  be  shaped,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  en- 
ter another  mind  and  stick  there,  is  partly 
the  gift  of  nature,  just  as  a  physician's  tact  is 
native ;  but  that  it  will  require  much  study 
and  a  great  deal  of  practice  to  know  how  to 
shape  these  knowledges  for  different  minds, 
and  make  them  enter  and  abide.  And  when 
it  comes  to  governing  and  controlling  men  or 
children,  and  stimulating  them  to  act  for  a 
common  purpose,  and  inspiring  all  to  strive 
to  know  and  do  the  best  possible,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  cannot  imagine  how  this  can 
be  done  without  what  may  be  called  the 
largest  instruction  and  study.  We  recog- 
nize this  in  educating  officers  for  our  army 
and  navy,  and  in  special  training  and  instruc- 
tion for  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  in  fact  for 
all  the  acknowledged  professions.  Even  the 
common  demand  for  apprenticeship  to  a  trade 
goes  on  this  supposition,  that  no  work  can  be 
done  well  and  profitably  for  the  community 
without  special  preparation.  Why,  even  a 
druggist's  clerk  is  not  allowed  to  put  up  a 
prescription  for  the  body  until  he  has  had 
practice  under  a  competent  instructor.  And 
shall  we  not  demand  for  those  who  are  to  ad- 
minister stimulants  to  minds  to  promote  their 
growth,  or  to  heal  them  when  diseased,  that 
they  shall  not  do  this  unless  they  are  properly 
skilled  and  educated  ?" 

*»This  matter  of  unhealthy  minds  and  mor- 
als,or  of  imperfect  virtue,  has  more  importance 
than  is  often  allowed.  Every  child  is  more 
or  less  imperfect,  and  needs  a  special  care  as 
to  morality,  habit,  thought.  If  skill,  par- 
ticular and  scientific,  is  not  needed  here, 
where  is  it  needed  ?" 

"Very  good.  Under  my  guidance  you 
are  laying  a  foundation  for  all  your  six 
propositions.  Can  you  tell  me  now  what 
this  man  or  woman  who  is  to  be  your  teacher 
ought  most  of  all  to  know?" 

'*  I  should  say,  two  matters  above  all:  The 
things  he  is  to  teach,  or  more  properly, 
which  he  is  to  put  into  the  character  of  the 
children  ;  and  the  art  of  putting  them  into 
the  mind." 

'*  Precisely.  As  the  orator  must  first  find 
thoughts  and  then  learn  how  to  express  them, 


as  the  mason  must  first  find  bricks  and  mor- 
tar and  then  join  them  systematically,  so  the 
teacher  should  acquire  knowledge  and  man- 
ners, and  afterward  methods  of  teaching  what 
he  knows.  What  can  you  specify  of  his  stud- 
ies?" 

**  I  should  prescribe  the  simplest  elements 
to  be  first  learned  thoroughly,  and  then 
methods  of  teaching  them." 

Educational  Wetkly. 


ESTHETICS  OF  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


DALLAS   LIND. 


THE  desire  to  look  well,  the  regard  for 
appearances,  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  is 
an  inherent  principle  of  human  nature. 
Even  animals  are  not  altogether  devoid  of 
this  principle.  The  rudest  races  of  men  are 
possessed  of  the  desire  of  decorating  and 
carving  on  wood,  and  tattooing  their  bodies 
and  painting  with  colored  earth ;  are  but  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  art  which  immortalized 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  first 
place  this  slumbering  faculty  was  aroused  by 
decorations  made  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
**  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples."  The 
first  lessons  in  architecture  were  drawn  from 
the  forests,  with  their  ascending  columns  and 
overhanging  canopies.  Nature  paints  the 
rainbow  and  the  flower,  and  she  carves  the 
leaf  and  the  trunk,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
shades  and  shapes  feeds  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  man. 

This  desire  when  perverted  makes  men 
vain  and  foolish,  but  when  properly  directed 
leads  them  away  from  mere  animal  passions 
and  ruder  desires,  and  into  a  higher  and 
nobler  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  taste. 
The  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  is 
akin  to  the  love  of  truth.  An  ardent  admirer 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  nature  can 
not  be  a  very  bad  man.  He  who  loves  the 
beautiful  will  be  loth  to  destroy  the  beautiful. 
The  truth  is  beautiful,  therefore  one  whose 
tastes  are  cultivated  will  be  truthful.  The 
truer  a  picture  is  to  the  original,  the  more  it  is 
admired.  In  fact,  all  the  higher  faculties  of 
man's  mind  are  intimately  blended,  as  are 
all  the  lower  faculties.  Thus,  Spirituality 
and  Veneration,  Ideality,  Generosity,  are 
connected ;  while  those  faculties  which  pertain 
mainly  to  man's  mere  animal  existence,  as  the 
desire  of  life,  the  executive  and  combative 
qualities,  an^  relish  of  food  and  desire  to 
accumulate  wealth,  are  inter-related. 

Man's  surroundings  have  much  to  do  in 
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forming  his  character.  Pictures  and  works 
of  art  are  great  educators  of  the  race.  The 
exceeding  cheapness  of  pictures  in  our  day  is 
proof  of  the  immense  patronage  paid  by  the 
people  to  the  art  of  decoration.  The  ad- 
vance in  morality  and  refinement  has  been 
in  equal  ratio. 

A  teacher,  above  all  others,  should  pos- 
sess a  due  regard  for  appearances.  Clothes 
do  not  make  the  man,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  advocating  the  claims  of 
dress.  We  have  seen  beauty  in  homespun  as 
often  as  in  silk  and  lace.  But  a  regard  for 
neatness  of  person  and  taste  in  dress  is  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  a  successful  teacher. 
Dress  within  your  means,  but  remember  it 
costs  but  little  to  be  clean  and  tasty.  Deco- 
rate your  school-rooms.  If  you  cannot  af- 
ford costly  pictures  and  mottoes,  there  are 
thousands  of  cheap  ones  that  will  set  off  a 
room  and  make  it  look  home-like  and  cheer- 
ful and  comfortable.  Pictures  on  the  wall 
are  a  rest  for  the  eye  when  wearied  with  the 
worded  page.  They  are  a  relief  to  the  over- 
taxed brain,  by  suggesting  new  thoughts. 
Remember  that  rest  is  only  change  of  occu- 
pation. A  picture  hangs  on  the  walls  of  our 
,  office,  where  we  can  see  it  when  we  look  up 
from  our  writing.  It  was  purchased  three  or 
four  years  ago  for  fifty  cents.  It  is  a  chromo 
of  flowers,  a  basket  full  of  them,  and  some 
straggling  out  upon  the  ground,  with  a  back- 
ground of  ferns  and  grasses.  That  picture 
has  been  worth  many  dollars  to  us.  Many 
times  have  we  gazed  upon  it  for  rest  to  the 
eye  and  mind,  going  back  to  our  studies  with 
renewed  energy  and  zeal.  School-rooms  are 
too  often  but  gloomy  prison  houses  in  appear- 
ance, and  sometimes  in  stern  reality.  Make 
them  look  as  though  somebody  lived  there. 
To  children  who  are  accustomed  to  decorated 
rooms  at  home  such  a  school-room  will  seem 
more  natural  and  comfortable,  and  to  those 
who  are  not  it  will  make  them  love  it  the 
more. 

Children  love  pictures.  They  never  tire 
of  them.  If  you  cannot  afford  framed  pic- 
tures, put  up  engravings  from  illustrated 
papers.  There  are  many  wood -cuts  that  look 
as  well  and  even  better  than  some  costly  oil 
paintings.  Make  wreaths  of  evergreens  and 
everlasting  flowers  and  put  round  theoL 
Combine  the  useful  with  the  ornamental  by 
drawing  m  colored  chalk  mathematical  figures 
and  diagrams.  Every  school- room  should 
have  a  map  or  plat  of  the  town  or  township 
in  which  it  is  located.  The  teacher  should 
possess  sufficient  ingenuity  to  draw  such  a 
map  on  a  large  scale.     Maps,  charts,  pictures, 


and  philosophical  apparatus,  all  add  to  the 
beauty  of  a  school-room,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  being  indispensable  to  successful  teach- 
ing, and  should  form  a  part  of  the  teacher*s 
stock  in  trade.  The  cost  need  be  but  trifling. 
Most  of  the  decorations  can  be  arranged  by 
the  teacher  himself  at  little  or  no  expense. 
But  there  will  always  be  wilHng  liands  to  help, 
fair  hands,  if  the  teacher  be  a  man,  and 
strong  hands,  if  a  woman.  We  have  tried 
it,    and  know  whereof  we  speak. 

Normal  Teacher, 


ESSENTIAL   BRANCH   OF  STUDY. 


THERE  has  been  remarkable  progress 
made  not  only  in  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing, but  also  in  the  branches  taught  in  our 
public  schools  during  the  lasC  few  years. 

Schools  of  any  pretensions,  where  drawing 
and  the  elements  of  music  are  not  taught,  are 
becoming  the  exception  and  not  the  rule; 
and  the  seed  thus  sown  will  soon  show  itself 
by  an  improvement  in  taste  and  culture  in  the 
mass  of  our  people.  But  even  the  enthusiast 
who  exclaims,  **  Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a 
people  and  I  care  not  who  make  their  laws," 
admits  that  the  government  of  a  people  con- 
stitutes a  very  important  element  in  tlieir 
happiness ;  and  such  being  the  case,  what  caa 
be  more  plain  than  that  the  people  who  gov- 
ern themselves  should  know  something  about 
their  own  organic  law  and  the  spirit  of  their, 
institutions  ? 

The  general  supposition  is  that  every  one- 
should  be  sufficiently  interested  in  a  subject 
which  so  directly  affects  his  every-day  life  to 
give  the  little  lime  necessary  to  acquire  at 
least  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  our  State  and  National  Constitutions.  The 
facts,  however,  give  the  best  possible  evidence 
that  there  is  scarcely  another  subject  about 
which  such  palpable  ignorance  is  disjjlayed. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  words^ol 
the  Constitution,  which  say  that  no  one  hold- 
ing any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  gov- 
ernment cani  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  an 
elector,  and  yet  we  all  know  how  at  our  last 
Presidential  election  we  had  some  dozen  cases 
of  just  this  kind.  Several  of  them  held  such 
public  offices  as  postmaster  and  collector  of 
revenue,  and  yet  of  the  thousands  of  men 
voting  for  them,  none  seemed  to  know  that 
they  were  doing  what  was  directly  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution.  This  is  only  one  case 
of  many  similar  ones  that  could  be  mentioned,, 
and  the  only  question  left  is,  How  is  it  to  be 
remedied  ^ 
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As  the  mass  of  the  people  will  not  learn 
when  they  become  voters,  we  have  no  other 
course  left  than  to  make  them  acquire  the 
necessary  knowledge  before  they  leave  school. 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  simple  charac- 
ter, and  a  good  teacher,  by  a  few  practical 
examples  and  illustrations,  may  make  it  a  de- 
lightful recreation  instead  of  a  task. 

An  instructor  will  find  that  if  he  tells  his 
pupils  why  Mr.  Brown  is,  and  Mr.  Jones 
is  not,  eligible  to  this  or  that  office,  they 
will  understand,  and  will  want  to  know  about 
the  qualifications  for  the  rest.  One  of  them 
may  inquire  how  some  cross  old  fellow  hap- 
pened to  be  elected  school  director,  and 
whether  some  flaw  cannot  be  found  in  his 
title  to  office.  In  such  a  case  (and  if  the 
teacher  has  the  proper  confidence  of  his 
pupils,  it  is  not  an  improbable  one),  he 
can  explain  how  all  matters  of  this  kind  are 
wisely  left  by  our  constitution  for  the  States 
to  arrange  for  themselves,  and  how  that  the 
State,  save  a  i^^N  restrictions  and  a  little  gene- 
ral supervision,  has  left  these  matters  to  the 
parties  most  directly  interested. 

The  teacher  could  also  greatly  interest  his 


boys  by  explaining  to  them  occasionally  how 
some  of  the  prominent  features  of  our  insti- 
tutions come  to  be  as  they  are.  For  instance, 
in  explaining  how  that  our  national  legisla- 
ture consists  of  two  houses,  he  can  tell  them 
how,  when  the  old  colonies  came  together  to 
form  the  Union,  the  larger  and  wealthier  ones 
told  the  smaller  and  less  wealthy  that,  owing 
to  their  size  and  wealth,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  more  to  say  about  the  way  in 
which  they  were  to  be  governed;  and  how 
the  smaller  quite  naturally  objected  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  and  as  a  consequence 
they  arranged  it  so  as  to  have  representation 
by  population  in  one  house,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  representation  by  States 
in  the  other,  the  Senate  j  and  united  the  two  in 
electing  the  President.  To  require  the  schol- 
ars to  find  out  from  their  own  resources  the 
whys  and  wherefores,  will  be  found  also 
productive  of  good  results. 

The  present  time  is  opportune  for  a  study 
of  this  character,  and  special  attention  might 
be  called  to  Section  4.  of  Article  XIV.,  which 
says  the  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  shall  never  be  questioned. 

J    H.  W. 
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HOME   AGAIN. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Journal  started  from 
New  York  on  a  trip  to  Europe  on  the 
twenty-second  of  last  June ;  he  landed  at  New 
York  yesterday,  October  the  twenty-second, 
having  been  absent  just  four  months.  In  his 
tour  he  traveled  through  Scotland,  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Austria,  Germany,  Holland  and  France ;  in 
all,  some  twelve  thousand  miles.  It  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  during  the  whole  tour  he 
never  met  with  an  accident  of  any  kind, 
never  missed  a  boat  or  a  train,  never  failed  in 
making  a  connection  or  in  reaching  a  place 
of  destination  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
never  lost  a  day  of  sight- seeing  on  account  of 
the  weather  or  ill  health.  For  all  this  he  is 
deeply  thankful.  And  further,  he  will  never 
cease  to  bless  the  kind  Providence  that  put  it 
in  his  power  to  make  this  tour  and  thus  satisfy 
the  longing  of  a  life.     To  all  who  have  in  * 


any  way  contributed  to  this  end  he  hereby 
returns  the  most  cordial  thanks.  To  the  offi- 
cers in  the  Departq,ient  of  Public  Instruction 
he  is  deeply  indebted  for  their  faithfulness  in 
the  discharge  of  their  own  duties  and  his, 
during  his  absence ;  and  he  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  repay  the  generous  services  of  the  as- 
sistant editor  of  The  Journal,  in  his  effort  to 
make  the  several  numbers  issued  by  him  even 
better  than  they  are  when  the  editor  himself 
is  at  his  post.  But  without  delay  the  old 
shoulder  shall  go  to  the  wheel,  and  with  re- 
newed strength  and  freshened  spirit  both 
School  Department  and  Journal  shall  be 
made  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  uni- 
versal education  of  the  people. 

Some  account  of  the  fruits  of  the  tour  shall 
appear  in  The  Journal  ixom  month  to  month, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  thousands  may  be 
thus  made  to  share  the  profits,  if  not  the 
pleasures,  of  the  journey. 


The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  simply  in- 
capable of  **  accurate  scholarship,"  in  the 
high  scientific  sense.  **  It  is,"  says  Dr.  Mayo, 
**  only  the  prerogative  of  minds  of  excep- 
tional grasp  and  retentiveness ;  and  even  in 
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such,  is  often  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  intellect  and  manhood. 
If  nobody  is  to  be  saved  except  by  what  cer- 
tain experts  call  'accurate  knowledge/  we 
may  as  well  take  each  other's  hands  in  mute 
despair,  and  go  down  to  everlasting  stupidity 
together.  All  that  any  system  of  elementary 
education  can  achieve  is,  first,  to  wake  up  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  children  to  the 
love  for  knowledge  and  reverence  for  truth ; 
second,  to  train  the  mind  into  healthy  and 
natural  habits  of  investigation  and  acquire- 
ment ;  third,  to  impart  as  much  truth  in  all 
studies  as  can  be  digested  and  wrought  into 
mental  bone  and  sinew  and  feeling ;  and, 
beyond  all,  to  train  the  American  child  into 
that  manhood  and  womanhood  without  which 
both  science  and  republican  government  will 
turn  out  a  high-sounding  sham.  That  can  be 
attained  by  the  vigorous  selection  and  train- 
ing of  our  best  young  people  for  teachers,  by 
patient  and  conscientious  labor  in  the  school- 
room, aided  by  the  sort  of  examination  that  a 
good  parent  gives  a  young  child,  or  Provi- 
dence bestows  on  a  youth  coming  up  into 
maturity."  . 


The  School  Board  of  London,  England, 
has  requested  that  the  American  Educational 
Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  be  given  to  it 
as  a  foundation  for  a  foreign  educational  mu- 
seum in  London.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Education  in  Japan,  also,  has  written  to  Com- 
missioner Eaton  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  our  educational  exhibit  at  Paris,  and  his 
belief  that  **  it  will  do  good  even  in  the  re- 
mote Empire  of  Japan."  With  an  increased 
appropriation  from  Congress,  made' in  season 
to  organize  such  a  grand  showing  as  our 
country  is  able  to  present,  the  exhibit  at 
Paris  would  have  done  *'  good,"  immense 
good,  throughout  the  world. 


Dr.  Hamlin  says  of  the  prohibitory  liquor 
law  in  Maine,  that  *'  it  is  probably  at  this  day 
as  well  executed  as  any  law  is.  Both  political 
parties  alike  espouse  it.  It  was  never  so  firm- 
ly fixed  in  the  convictions,  judgment  and  de- 
termination of  the  people  as  at  present."  **  At 
this  day  both  parties  accept  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  whoever  attacks  it  digs  his  own 
political  grave,"  The  effect  of  the  law  has 
been  the  great  diminution  of  crime.  Some  of 
the  county  jails  have  become  empty  in  con- 
sequence. **  In  Cumberland  county,  the 
most  populous  county  in  the  State,  there  were 
but  five  prisoners  four  months  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  law,  and  three  of  these  were  liquor 
dealers^  who  were  imprisoned  for  violation  of 


the  prohibitory  law.  This  jail  had  been  usually 
overcrowded.  In  many  places  pauperism  has 
entirely  ceased,  and  all  the  workhouses  and 
almshouses  have  been  greatly  lightened  of 
their  heavy  burdens."  The  law  has  stood 
twenty-seven  years,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
permanent  and  most  beneficent  institutions  of 
the  State. 


Thus  far  600,000  copies  of  Bibles  and 
parts  of  Bibles  have  been  sold  at  the  Paris 
exhibition.  They  were  mostly  in  French, 
but  a  great  number  were  in  German,  Eng- 
lish, Arabic,  Greek,  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian,  Polish,  Russian 
and  Hungarian,  and  not  a  few  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  To  meet  the  demands  which  will 
be  made  before  the  exhibition  closes,  it  was 
expected  a  few  weeks  ago  that  500,000  copies 
more  would  be  needed. 


No  people  are  more  economical  in  their 
habits  than  Frenchmen  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  However  scanty  their  earnings, 
they  generally  manage  to  lay  by  money,  un- 
less some  untoward  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stances interfere.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this 
peculiar  and  commendable  national  trait  may 
be  fostered  still  more  by  the  system  of  chil- 
dren's saving  banks,  now  in  such  general  oper- 
ation all  over  France  in  the  public  schools? 
They  were  first  introduced  in  1866,  and  their 
success  has  thus  far  exceeded  all  expectations. 
In  the  city  of  Bordeaux  alone  the  deposits  in 
these  institutions  in  a  year  and  a  half  have  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  dollars.  Everywhere  else 
the  like  success  has  attended  their  introduction. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  why  this  plan 
cannot  be  adopted  with  equally  good  results 
here  in  the  United  States.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  they  may  not  foster  the 
same  prudent  habits  in  the  young  of  both 
sexes  with  us,  in  case  they  are  introduced  into 
our  schools.  Economical  habits  are  in  these 
times  of  as  much  importance  as  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  fortunately  in  this  instance  they 
can  be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  One  of  these 
banks  is  a  feature  o£  the  Boys'  High  School, 
of  Lancaster.  It  is  carefully  managed,  and 
the  deposits  within  the  past  year  have 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred  dollars. 


There  is  in  Boston  a  school  in  which  thirty- 
two  boys  are  taught  to  practically  use  their 
juvenile  taste  for  whittling.  A  course  of  twenty 
four  lessons  in  wood-carving  is  arranged  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  instruction 
with  the  least  expenditure  for  tools  and 
materials.     Instructions  are  given  in  the  even- 
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ing.  The  founders  of  this  school  are  led  by 
their  experience  to  the  belief  that  three  or 
four  hours  a  week  for  one  year  only  of  the 
grammar  school  course  would  be  enough  to 
give  boys  intimacy  with  tools,  and  encourage-, 
ment  to  the  inborn  inchnation  to  handicraft, 
and  **  that  it  would  be  easy  to  establish,  in 
connection  with  all  our  grammar  schools  for 
boys,  an  annex  for  elementary  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  half-dozen  universal  tools, 
namely,  the  hammer,  plane,  saw,  chisel,  file 
and  square." 


"BEHrND  the  work  of  every  great  orator, 
artist,  or  poet,"  one  of  our  leading  thinkers 
has  well  said,  **  there  hangs  the  shadowy 
prophecy  of  sopiething  nobler  unaccom- 
plished, something  sublimer  unwritten.  So 
in  the  life  of  every  gopd  teacher  there  is 
something  better  than  the  lesson  he  has 
taught,  something  nobler  than  the  words  of 
instruction  he  has  spoken.  Who  has  ever 
walked  through  the  close  at  Rugby,  or  seen 
the  oak  pulpit  rising  above  the  seats  in  the 
little  chapel,  that  has  not  felt  the  silent  pres- 
ence of  one  whose  life  was  far  better  than 
any  lesson  in  classic  lore  he  ever  gave,  grander 
than  any  sermon  he  ever  preached.  This 
magnetic  sympathy  is  more  than  intellectual 
attainment,  better  than  culture,  higher  than 
genius.  Its  allies  are  the  divine  and  the 
eternal." 


readily  spare  ^ipo  from  the  first  year  to  make 
it  secure.'  Such  a  breach  of  parliamentary 
etiquette  as  this  plainness  and  directness  of 
speech  presented  could  not  pass  unnoticed, 
and  one  member  remarked,  in  righteous 
tones :  '  Until  a  lady  came  into  this  board, 
such  a  thing  as  a  bribe  had  never  been  heard 
of  in  our  discussions.'  *  It  is  possible,'  re- 
plied the  fearless  lady,  'had  I  accepted  the 
offer  I  should  myself  have  felt  great  diffidence 
in  reporting  it.'  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  application  of  that  candidate  was  not 
called  up  for  nomination." 


Women  who  won't  keep  a  secret  are  some- 
times useful  both  in  and  out  of  school  boards 
The  Thirty-first  Ward  lady,  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  tells  the  story,  did  a  good  public 
*  service  when  she  told  about  the  J50  she  paid 
to  have  her  granddaughter  elected  teacher.  It 
matters  little  whether  she  couldn't  or  wouldn't 
keep  confidence  about  that  little  matter  of 
trade  in  teacherships.  There  is  another  lady, 
however,  who  wouldn't  keep  such  a  secret. 
Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Paist,  by  personal  experience 
in  educational  matters  well  qualified  for  the 
position  of  School  Director,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  woman  who  ever  served  in 
that  position  in  Philadelphia.  A  correspondent 
sends  us  a  little  incident  which  has  marked 
her  record  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board, 
and  created  some  stir  in  that  limited  audience. 
*'  The  Directors  were  discussing,  informally, 
the  names  of  candidates  for  teachers,  previous 
to  going  into  nomination,  when  the  lady 
Director  brought  consternation  into  the  circle 
by  remarking :  *  I  have  this  day  been  visited 
by  the  mother  of  a  young  lady  who  has  offered 
me  a  bribe  of  ^100  for  my  vote.  The  posi- 
tion being  worth   J400,   she  says  she  can 


Says  Superintendent  Henry  Kiddle,  of 
New  York  City :  **  Let  the  teacher  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  habits  are  always  more 
valuable  than  facts ;  that  it  is  not  the  quan- 
tity of  knowledge  acquired  that  constitutes  a 
criterion  of  the  mind's  improvement,  but 
rather  the  modes  of  employing  the  mental 
faculties — the  habits  of  thought  into  which  the 
mind  has  settled  in  making  its  acquisitions  or 
applying  them.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  was 
judiciously  remarked  by  Erasmus,  that,  *at 
first  it  is  no  great  matter  how  much  you 
learn,  but  how  well  you  learn.'  In  such  use- 
ful arts  as  require  a  mixed  exercise  of  the 
muscular  system  and  of  the  mental  faculties, 
such  as  penmanship,  drawing,  elocution,  etc.% 
this  principle  has  a  most  important  applica- 
tion. Elegant  handwriting,  distinctness  of 
articulation,  correctness  of  intonation,  ease 
and  grace  in  deportment,  may  be  all  made  to 
rest  so  firmly  on  thoroughly  fixed  habits  as  to 
become  almost  instinctive,  *  a  kind  of  second 
nature.' " 


The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
wing  to  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School 
took  place  on  Saturday,  October  12th,  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  exercises  commenced  at  2: 15  p.  m.,  and 
consisted  in  the  placing  of  the  box  in  a  cavity 
prepared  for  it  in  the  corner-stone ;  the  read- 
ing of  *''A  Letter  to  Posterity,"  by  Hon.  Jos.  J. 
I^wis,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
the  unwritten  history  of  the  school,  by  the 
same  gentleman ;  and  an  oration,  by  Charlton 
T.  Lewis,  of  New  York  City.  The  exercises 
were  enlivened  by  music  by  the  Normal  Glee 
Club. 

The  orator  spoke  very  highly  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  of 
the  Normal  School  system,  and  of  the  great 
work  which  it  is  accomplishing. 

The  history  of  the  School  shows  that  it 
really  had  its  origin  in  181 2,  when  the  old 
Chester   County  Academy  was  established. 
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The  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the 
Academy,  and  finally,  the  two  were  merged 
into  the  present  Normal  School,  which,  as 
such,  was  opened  in  1871,  since  which  time 
over  1600  students  have  been  in  attendance, 
77  of  whom  have  graduated  in  the  teacher's 
course. 

The  school  has  had  a  constant  and  healthy 
growth  from  the  start,  until  its  present  accom- 
modations are  insufficient  to  meet  its  needs. 
The  new  wing  is  52  feet  front  by  90  deep,  and 
will  afford  accommodations  for  at  least  60 
more  students,  besides  giving  room  for  needed 
classrooms.  The  first  floor  will  be  occupied 
by  the  model  school.  The  second  and  third 
stories  will  be  occupied  by  students;  while  the, 
fourth  story  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
department  of  science,  and  will  be  fitted  up 
into  a  chemical  laboratory,  lecture  room  and 
museum.  It  will  be  built  of  serpentine  green 
stone,  with  broken  marble  base  trimmings 
and  belt  courses,  corresponding  in  general 
style  with  the  main  buildings.  As  to  internal 
arrangements,  they  will  be  such  as  to  offer  the 
greatest  conveniences  to  students.  Water  will 
be  on  every  floor,  and  the  rooms  will  all  be 
well  ventilated  by  heated  flues. 

It  is  the  determination  of  the  Trustees  that 
the  reputation  of  this  School  shall  in  every 
respect  be  second  to  that  of  no  other  in  the 
State. 


While  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever  has  its 
dark  side  in  its  wide  waste  of  desolation  and 
death,  it  has  also  its  brighter  aspect  in  the 
wider  sympathy  that  has  poured  out  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  relieve  the  want  and 
suffering  of  these  stricken  regions,  and  in  the 
cases  of  individual  heroism  that  stand  out  so 
brightly  upon  the  background  of  general 
gloom.  Doctors  and  nurses,  sisters  and 
priests,  clergymen  and  laymen,  have  fallen 
alike  upon  this  field  of  honor. 

Rather  a  departure  from  the  usual  style  of 
condolence  letters  is  that  sent  from  the  House 
of  Prayer  in  Newark  to  the  father  of  young 
Schuyler,  a  youthful  clergyman  from  that  city, 
who  went  South  to  assist  in  nursing  the  sick. 
The  Protestant  order  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged  is  ready  at  any  call  "of  distress,  and 
is  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made,  not 
looking  to  worldly  advancement  or  popularity 
as  preachers,  nor  to  comfortable  calls  to  well- 
to-do  churches,  but  by  choice  selecting  the 
roughest  surroundings,  the  most  squalid  neigh- 
borhoods. These  young  men,  many  of  them 
of  fine  gifts  and  promise,  spend  their  entire 
lives  in  going  down  among  the  vicious  and 


criminal  and  the  suffering,  not  for  reputation 
or  reward,  but  in  the  steady  patience  that 
goes  about  doing  good.  "  Love  and  honor, 
while  living,  pride  and  grief  in  his  valiant 
death,"  is  the  message  that  his  comrades  sent 
to  the  father  of  such  a  son.  There  are  none 
of  the  usual  set  phrases  about  being  cut  off  in 
his  youth  by  mysterious  dispensation,  for  he 
had  dedicated  himself  '*  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends."  The  letter  concludes  with 
these  words:  "The  grief  and  loss  are  un- 
common, but  the  assuagement  and  consolation 
are  uncommon  also,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  treat  as  a  mere  affliction  the  issue  of  that 
splendid  courage  and  high  devotion  which 
have  made  your  son's  life  and  death  memor- 
able and  illustrious." 

In  view  of  such  volunteers,  and  the  steady 
stream  of  Northern  benevolence  and  personal 
aid  that  has  poured  down  over  the  afflicted 
districts  ever  since  the  first  call,  it  does  seem 
that  the  outcome  of  these  later  battle-fields 
should  be  a  more  true  and  genuine  union  be- 
tween North  and  South  than  has  existed  here- 
tofore. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.  V. 


THE  GREAT  EXPOSITION  AT  PARIS. 

I  STUDIED  the  great  Exposition  with  some 
degree  of  care  during  three  weeks'  stay  in 
Paris.  My  familiarity  with  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition  and  my  recent  visits  to  some  of 
the  best  museums  in  Europe,  enabled  me  to 
work  with  twice  or  thrice  the  advantage  that 
could  otherwise  have  been  the  case  ;  so  I  feel 
myself  reasonably  well  qualified  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  the  great  show  now  in  pr9- 
gress  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  My  descrip- 
tions will  be  more  clear  if  I  now  and  then  con- 
trast or  compare  the  Exposition  there  with 
our  own,  held  at  Philadelphia  two  years  ago. 
First  of  all,  the  buildings  of  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition are  constructed  and  the  parks  and  gar- 
dens connected  with  them  are  laid  out  and 
ornamented,  in  the  best  of  taste.  They  seem 
to  me  almost  faultless  in  this  respect.  The 
Exposition  grounds  are  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  river  Seine,  which  is  crossed  from  one 
to  the  other  by  the  magnificent  bridge  d'Jepa. 
From  the  river  the  ground  slopes  gently  up 
one  side  to  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero,  and 
up  the  other  to  the  main  Exposition  Building. 
Between  the  two  palaces  is  the  park,  and  all 
that  the  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener,  all 
that  brooks,   waterfalls,  fountains,   lakelets, 
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flowers,  arbors,  statues,  vases,  can  do  to  make 
such  a  place  beautiful,  has  been  done.  The 
water  for  the  great  waterfall  issues  in  a  broad 
sheet  from  beneath  the  Trocadero,  and  in  ten 
successive  falls,  broken  by  jets  and  relieved 
by  spray,  plunges  into  a  basin  containing 
three  thousand  square  yards,  thus  forming  the 
finest  artificial  waterfall  in  the  world.  Con- 
structions of  various  kinds  occupy  places 'in 
the  park — restaurants,  caf6s,  pavilions,  pago- 
das, chalets,  kiosques,  etc.,  but  they  have  been 
erected  and  located  with  such  exquisite  taste, 
that  each  is  an  ornament  in  itself  and  to  the 
whole.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  finer  it 
seems  to  me  than  the  view  from  the  Trocadero 
towards  the  Exhibition  building,  or  from  the 
Exhibition  building  towards  the  Trocadero. 

The  Trocadero  Palace  is  an  immense  struc- 
ture built  of  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
the  concave  front  facing  the  Champs  de  Mars. 
In  the  centre  is  a  rotunda  rising  to  the  height 
of  ICO  feet,  flanked  by  two  square  towers  216 
feet  in  height.  Along  the  entire  fa(;:ade,  over 
400  yards  in  length,  there  runs  an  open  prom- 
enade, the  line  of  which  is  supported  by  a  row 
of  pillars  each  more  than  20  feet  high. 

The  palace  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  is  built 
of  iron  and  glass.  Its  length  is  nearly  nine 
hundred  yards,  and  its  width  over  four  hun- 
dred. It  is  said  to  contain  over  a  hundred 
acres  of  ground.  Along  each  end  extend 
grand  vestibules  thirty  yards  wide,  the  one 
facing  the  Trocadero  being  called  the  Vestibule 
of  Honor.  These  vestibules  form  the  prin- 
cipal fa(;ades  of  the  palace,  each  facade  "having 
three  domes,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  at 
each  angle.  And  here  there  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  serious  architectural  defect,  the  only  one 
I  could  discover:  these  vestibules  and  the 
whole  building  is  too  low.  The  vestibules 
are  only  about  fifty  feet  high,  the  machine 
galleries  are  somewhat  higher,  but  the  re- 
maining galleries  cannot  be  over  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
Exhibition  affords  no  such  views  as  a  whole 
as  these  which  impressed  the  visitor  in  our 
own  Main  Building,  Machinery  or  Agiicul- 
tural  Halls.  For  the  installation  of  material 
for  exhibition,  there  are  sixteen  galleries  run- 
ning lengthwise  with  the  building,  eight  on 
each  side,  and  a  larger  central  gallery  for 
the  fine  arts.  The  pavilion  of  the  City  of 
Paris  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  this  fine 
art  gallery,  and  consequently  the  centre  of 
the  palace.  The  galleries  are  clearly  a  repro- 
duction of  the  galleries  used  for  stores  and 
shops  in  Paris,  and  in  other  European  cities. 
They  are  well  adapted  for  traffic  and  for  show 
in  detail ;  but  they  lessen  the  grand  effect,  in 


my  opinion,  of  a  great  exhibition  like  that  of 
Paris.  There  is  a  strong  contrast  between  the 
material  on  exhibition  at  Paris  and  that  shown 
at  the  Exposition  in  Fairmount  Park, — a  con- 
trast clearly  indicative  of  the  condition  of  soci- 
ety on  the  two  continents.  The  European  Ex- 
position is  most  full  and  rich  in  the  fine  arts,  in 
industries  requiring  the  application  of  the 
higher  arts,  in  collections  illustrating  the  art 
and  industry,  the  civilization,  of  the  nations  of 
the  past.  On  the  contrary,  the  American 
Exposition  was  a  symbol  and  an  exponent  of 
that  vigorous  life  that  has  conquered  within 
two  centuries  a  continental  wilderness,  broken 
the  political  bonds  that  connected  it  with  the 
Old  World,  and  reared  an  empire  that  attracts 
the  attention  of  thinking  men  in  every  clime. 
At  Paris  there  are  in  great  profusion  paint- 
ings, statues,  tapestries,  silks,  laces,  precious 
stones,  and  objects  of  beauty  made  of  wood, 
clay,  brass,  silver  and  gold.  This  is  its 
characteristic.  At  Philadelphia  the  rougher 
products  of  the  field,  the  forest  and  the  shop 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  exhibit  and  work, 
earnest  work,  was  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
great  Corliss  engine  and  its  wilderness  of  de- 
pendent machines  in  Machinery  Hall. 

Take,  for  example,  the  exhibits  that  are  in- 
stalled in  the  Vestibule  d'  Honneur.  Here 
are  the  State  jewels  of  France — eight  royal  cor- 
onets, four  tiaras,  strings  of  pearls,  diamonds, 
sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  opals — the  whole 
valued  at  the  enormous  sum  of  four  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  (^4,000,000,000,)  or  nearly 
twice  the  amount  required  to  pay  our  national 
debt.  Then,  near  by,  is  the  Indian  collection 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  consisting  of  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  finest  silks,  the  richest 
cloths,  the  purest  steels,  the  rarest  ivory — its 
value  is  simply  fabulous.  Towards  the  other 
end  of  the  vestibule  is  a  display  of  porcelain 
from  Sevres,  and  of  the  tap)estries  of  Beauvais 
and  of  the  Gobelins,  of  the  beauty  of  which  few 
in  America  can  have  any  adequate  conception. 
If  we  take  a  walk  down  the  galleries  devoted  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  manufac- 
tories of  lace,  silk,  cloth,  glass  pottery,  faience, 
ivory,  brass,  marble,  jewels,  we  will  be  daz- 
zled with  the  splendid  show,  and  wonder  at  the 
imagination  that  can  conceive  and  the  hand 
that  can  create  so  many  things  of  beauty. 
But,  perhaps,  the  collections  of  what  is  called 
'* retrospective  art"  in  the  Trocadero  Palace 
contrast  most  strongly  with  the  utilitarian 
character  of  our  exhibitions  at  home.  They 
are  the  choice  treasures  of  past  ages,  gathered 
at  vast  expense  into  the  cabinets  of  wealthy 
connoisseurs,  and  the  museums  enriched  by 
Government  favors,  from  the  ruins  that  have 
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marked  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  for  four 
thousand  years,  and  now  shown  in  one  vast 
display,  a  wonder  to  the  curious,  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  artist,  and  a  subject  of  profound 
thought  to  the  student  of  man. 

The  Exp:>sition  at  Paris  is  overwhelmingly 
French.  The  space  occupied  by  France  is 
greater  than  that  occupied  by  all  other  coun- 
tries together.  Strange  as  it  may  $eem,  the 
quantity  of  material  shown  at  the  exhibition 
by  nations  outside  of  France  no  more  than 
equals  the  extent  of  the  foreign  exhibits  at 
Philadelphia.  Next  to  France,  England  oc- 
cupies much  the  largest  space ;  then,  in  the 
order  named,  come  Belgium,  Austria,  Russia, 
United  States,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain  and 
Holland.  Apart  from  the  French  colony  of 
Algiers,  there  is  little  from  Africa.  The  Re- 
publics of  South  America  have  not  one- 
fourth  as  much  on  exhibition  as  they  had  at 
Philadelphia.  I  greatly  miss,  among  others, 
the  fine  display  made  by  Brazil  in  1876.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  represented  on  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  but  their  numbers  do  not 
seem  so  great  and  their  sections  are  not  so 
large  as  with  us.  As  I  have  said,  the  Expo- 
sition is  overwhelmingly  French,  quite  as  much 
so,  certainly,  as  ours  was  American.  The 
French  display  casts  every  other  into  the 
shade,  and  the  French  language  on  the  Expo- 
sition grounds  literally  drowns  out  every  other 
tongue. 

I  have  heard  it  intimated,  in  view  of  this 
French  preponderance,  that  the  Exposition 
was  organized  by  the  men  in  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  reinstating  France  in  her  ancient 
high  place  among  the  nations.  She  feels  hu- 
miliated: no  wonder;  if  she  can  lift  herself  up 
by  winning  a  victory  in  a  peaceful  contest 
like  that  in  progress  on  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
what  patriot  will  not  rejoice  with  her?  My 
best  wishes  will  follow  the  effort,  even  if  it  be 
made  manifest  that  its  deepest  purpose  was  to 
vindicate  the  Republic  and  to  root  Republican 
principles  more  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  Empire  is  of  the  past;  the  Re- 
public is  of  the  present  and  the  future,  and 
must  make  history. 

The  United  States  has  a  fair  exhibit  in  sev- 
eral classes,  as  good  perhaps  as  could  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  The  time 
allowed  for  organization  was  too  short,  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  was  too  small, 
to  take  to  Paris  the  best  possible  exhibit ;  and 
my  opinion  is  that  the  right  policy  would  have 
been  to  take  the  best  or  none  at  all.  As  it  is, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  have  lost  noth- 
ing where  we  might  have  gained  much.  Tif- 
fany, with  his  beautiful  silverware,  has  won  hon . 


ors  and  gold  medals.  The  American  Watch 
Company  has  not  only  frightened  its  Swiss  com- 
petitors,  but  sold  its  whole  exhibit  to  dealers 
in  England,  Holland  and  Germany.  French 
and  English  writers  on  the  Exposition  speak 
in  terras  of  praise  of  our  organs,  photographs, 
surgical  instruments,  locks,  carriages,  model 
cars,  engine  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  and 
alimentary  substances  and  raw  materials  of 
various  kinds.  Our  machines  have  really  no 
competitors.  In  regard  to  our  paintings  on 
exhibition,  a  French  critic  speaks  of  the  Amer- 
icans apologetically,  thus  :  "  Ce  peuple  n'est 
pas  encore  arrive  au  sentiment  de  V  art," 
that  is,  '*This  people  has  not  yet  developed 
the  art  sentiment."  I  will  notv^rgue  the 
question. 

The  classification  of  the  French  Exposition 
is  a  great  improvement  on  that  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  principle  underlying  it  is  the  dr- 
gree  of  elaboration  to  which  the  materia  1  has 
been  subjected.  There  are,  as  arranged  the 
Palace  seven  groups:  i.  Fine  Arts;  2.  Lib- 
eral Arts;  3.  Furniture;  4.  Clothing;  5. 
Mines;  6.  Substances  Used  for  Food;  7. 
Machines.  Starting  with  the  machines  that 
do  the  work,  it  is  easy  to  follow  any  raw  ma- 
terial, corn,  cotton,  wood,  metal,  stone,  up 
to  the  highest  degree  to  which  it  has  been 
elaborated  Practically,  the  classification  has 
not  been  strictly  adhered  to,  especially  in  the 
sections  occupied  by  foreign  nations;  but  any 
one  understanding  it  can  easily  find  in  a  few 
moments  any  exhibit  he  may  wish  to  see. 
The  classification  at  the  Centennial  was  no 
classification  at  all,  in  a  scientific  sense ;  it  was 
rather  a  mechanical  aggregation. 

The  admissions  to  the  Exposition  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  great  as  they  were  at  Philadel- 
phia at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  The 
number  on  week  days,  as  stated  by  the  papers 
during  September,  was  from  80,000  to 
100,000.  My  own  impression  is  that  this 
is  an  overestimate.  The  grounds  and  build- 
ings, certainly  not  larger  than  ours,  never 
seemed  crowded,  and  only  about  a  few  of  the 
most  attractive  exhibits  did  there  ever  occur  a 
jam.  It  will  seem  strange  that  the  number  of 
admissions  is  so  small,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Paris  are 
the  homes  of  one  hundred  millions  of  people. 
The  explanation  probably  is  that  in  Europe 
the  lower  classes,  the  peasantry,  are  almost 
everywhere  ignorant  and  rooted  to  the  soil  by 
a  routine  of  hard  work.  The  systems  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  operation  in  the  different 
countries  hardly  s^em  to  have  touched  this 
stolid  class,  whose  habits  appear  fixed  beyond 
change,  and  who  follow  customs  running  back 
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a  thousand  years.  Few  of  the  men  with 
blouses  and  the  women  with  check  aprons 
and  wooden  shoes,  those  who  throughout  al- 
most every  country  in  Europe  are  made  to  do 
the  work  of  beasts  of  burden,  attend  the  Ex- 
position. In  America,  thank  God,  it  is  dif- 
ferent ;  and  there  are  among  us  none  so  low 
that  they  do  not  feel  the  want  of  knowledge, 
and  none  so  poor  that  Ihey  cannot  satisfy  that 
want. 

The  Exposition,  successful  as  it  is  in  other 
respects,  will  be  a  financial  failure.  Its  cost 
will  probably  not  be  less  than  seventy-five  rail- 
lions  of^francs,  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
The  receipts,  it  is  said,  will  hardly  reach  one- 
half  that  sum.  The  Government  foots  the 
bills.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  a  govern- 
ment enterprise,  and  would  not  have  been  un- 
dertaken except  at  the  instance  and  under  the 
control  of  the  government.  Indeed,  no  people 
in  the  world  not  schooled  to  self-government, 
could  do  what  was  so  well  done  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  Exposition  of  1876  was  an  illus 
stration,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vindication,  of 
our  free  institutions.  The  work  of  organizing 
such  an  Exposition  is  many  times  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  France. 
In  France,  the  men  who  do  the  work  have  an 
open  field  before  them,  and  a  strong  govern- 
ment behind  them,  to  give  them  power  and 
to  furnish  the  money.  With  us  a  beginning 
must  be  made  by  the  slow  process  of  creating 
a  favorable  public  sentiment,  and  then  City 
Councils,  State  Legislatures  and  Congressional 
bodies,  must  be  appealed  to  for  aid ;  and  there 
never  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  such  an 
enterprise  when  the  fight  in  front  must  not  be 
carried  on  with  one  hand  while  the  other  is 
left  free  to  guard  against  all  danger  that  may 
threaten  from  the  rear.  All  honor  to  the  men 
who  conceived  the  Philadelphia  Exposition, 
and  made  it  what  it  was.  The  French  with 
all  their  advantages  have  scarcely  excelled  it 
as  a  whole.  Had  the  advantages  been  equal, 
the  victory  would  certainly  have  been  with  as. 
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EDUCATION   AT  THE   GREAT   EXPOSITION. 


As  the  Exposition  itself  breaks  in  upon  the 
regular,  established  order  of  events,  I  will  be 
pardoned  if  I  break  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
giving  an  account  of  my  trip  through  Europe, 
to  speak  of  the  Great  Exposition  and  of  edu- 
cation in  connection  with  it.  In  due  time  the 
narrative  will  be  resumed. 

At  none  of  the  great  Expositions  heretofore 
held  was  there  made  such  a  systematic  effort  to 


represent  the  interests  of  education  as  has  been 
the  case  at  the  Exposition  now  open  in  the 
Palace  of  Industry  on  the  Champs  de  Mars. 
Prior  to  1873,  such  representations  consisted 
mainly  of  a  few  models  of  school  houses  and 
some  small  collections  of  school  furniture  and 
apparatus.  There  was  considerable  unorgan- 
ized educational  material  at  Vienna ;  several 
nations  at  Philadelphia  were  well  represented 
educationally ;  but  it  is  very  apparent  to  the 
professional  eye  that  more  thought  and  more 
money  have  been  expended  in  preparing  the 
educational  exhibits  of  the  Paris  Exposition  as 
a  whole  than  was  the  case  at  either  of  the  Ex- 
positions that  immediately  preceded  it.  Be- 
fore Vienna,  the  work  of  education  in  itself 
was  scarcely  thought  of  as  an  object  for  exhibi- 
tion, so  that  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
growth,  betokening  doubtless  increased  inter- 
est in  matters  relating  to  scliools.  It  would 
require  a  series  of  many  letters  to  do  justice 
to  the  educational  exhibits  of  the  different  na- 
tions represented  at  the  Paris  Exposition;  in 
a  single  letter,  I  can  only  give  a  brief  outline 
of  what  is  of  most  interest  connected  with 
them. 

The  nations  and  provinces  making  full,  or- 
ganized educational  exhibits  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition are  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Russia,  Finland,  Holland,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Those  having  educational  exhibits  more  or  less 
complete  are  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  England, 
Sweden,  Japan,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  perhaps  others.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  task  to  speak  of  each  in  detail,  but 
this  is  now  out  of  the  question.  In  another 
form,  at  the  proper  time,  I  hope  to  do  so. 

FRANCE. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  France  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  that  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
that  of  France  outside  of  the  city.  Together 
they  constitute  the  largest  and  most  complete 
educational  exhibit  ever  made  by  any  nation. 
Much  of  it  is  organized  after  the  manner  of 
the  exhibit  in  the  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Hall ;  but  in  extent  it  would  probably  exceed 
all  the  educational  material  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition  collected  into  one  body.  France 
has  not  only  brought  together  this  large  ex- 
hibit, but  she  has  given  it  one  of  the  very  best 
locations  in  the  Palace.  The  United  States, 
at  Philadelphia  and  I  may  add  at  Paris,  took 
care  of  everything  else  fir.-t,  and  then  either 
pushed  her  educational  interests  into  an  out 
of  the  way  corner,  or  forced  them  to  provide 
for  themselves.  In  wide  contrast  with  this 
short-sighted  policy,  France  has  no  interest 
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she  has  organized  with  more  care  or  displayed  * 
to  better  advantage.  And  further  to  her  credit 
be  it  said,  she  has  not  only  organized  this  fine 
exhibit,  but  she  is  determined  those  who  can 
profit  most  by  it  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  has  been  done.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  some  time  since  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  teachers  from  all  parts  of 
France  to  visit  the  Exposition  at  an  expense 
almost  nominal,  and  I  am  told  by  the  best 
authority  that  twelve  thousand  of  them  have 
already  done  so,  and  that  others  are  coming 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  week.  I  have  seen 
many  of  tl:ese  teachers  at  the  Exposition,  and 
they  seem  very  eager  to  obtain  information. 

The  exhibitors  in  the  French  department 
represent  in  a  general  way  all  the  agencies 
concerned  in  the  work  of  education.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place,  with  books,  documents  and 
other  material  calculated  to  exemphfy  the 
work  of  his  office.  Hundreds  of  educational 
institutions,  in  grade  from  the  Cr^ch  and  the 
Salle  d'Asile  to  the  University,  make  contri- 
butions to  the  exposition.  Then  come  a  host 
of  book  publishers,  map  makers,  the  manu- 
facturers of  school  furniture  and  apparatus, 
and  private  individuals  with  their  specialties, 
to  crowd  the  rooms  of  thfe  department  of  ed- 
ucation. The  result  indicates  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  central  authority  to 
be  well  represented,  and  a  generous  response 
from  all  concerned. 

The  material  presented  covers  the  whole 
ground  cf  education.  There  are  several 
models  of  school-houses,  and  photographs 
and  j)lans  by  hundreds.  And  besides  these 
there  is  a  furnished  school-house  and  a  school 
in  operation  in  the  park  connected  with  the 
Palace.  A  full  representation  of  French  text- 
books, and  French  school  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus, is  not  wanting.  Never  before  was  there 
brought  together  such  a  quantity  of  scholars' 
work.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  vol- 
umes and  portfolios  containing  it,  besides 
what  is  shown  on  shelves,  in  drawers  or  on 
walls.  Besides  this  large  representation  of 
what  might  be  called  headwork,  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  handwork.  All  the  schools 
for  girls  send  specimens  of  needle-work,  sew- 
ing, crotchet  and  zephyr-work,  embroidery, 
lace-work,  etc. ;  and  as  many  as  twenty  in- 
dustrial schools  for  boys  send  specimens  of 
work  in  wood,  iron,  brass,  stone,  etc.,  not  in 
small  quantities,  but  in  large  and  most  inter- 
esting exhibits. 

The  administration  of  schools  in  France  is 
well  represented  in  publications,  in  reports, 
in  plans,  in  statistics. 


As  to  the  quality  of  the  whole  exhibit,  we  can 
only  say  here  that  in  some  respects  it  is  l^etter 
than  the  best  shown  by  the  United  States,  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  in  other  respects 
it  is  as  bad  as  the  worst,  and  in  still  others  no 
American  would  be  willing  to  exchange. 
Wherein  I  think  we  can  learn  some  lessons 
from  France,  will  in  due  time  be  made  known 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

SWITZERLAND. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  is  the  real,  genu- 
ine free  school  better  appreciated  than  in 
certain  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  There, 
and  not  to  a  very  great  extent  elsewhere,  is  it 
used  as  an  agency  to  lift  up  the  common 
people,  to  give  them  the  power  of  thinking 
for  themselves  and  acting  for  themselves. 
There  are  cantons  in  Switzerland  where  they 
use  the  free  school  to  make  w^-w  :  it  is  often 
used  in  Europe  to  make  good  subjects,  good 
soldiers,  good  churchmen — good  machines. 

The  educational  system  of  Switzerland  was 
well  represented  at  the  Centennial  Exposition; 
it  is  more  largely  but  not  better  represented 
now.  The  Cantons  that  send  the  most  ma- 
terial are  Zurich,  Geneva,  Bale,  Neuchatel, 
Vaud,  Berne  and  Lucerne.  Zurich  sends  a 
fine  collection  from  her  educational  museum. 
The  Industrial  School  of  tie  city  of  Geneva 
makes  a  good  show.  The  whole  collection 
is  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  France,  but 
very  much  smaller. 

Switzerland  has  given  much  attention  to 
industrial  education.  She  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  Polytechnic  Schools 
in  Europe — that  at  Zurich.  Connected  with 
it  are  large  collections  intended  to  illustrate 
the  best  modes  of  applying  art  to  industry. 
There  are  also  workshops  for  modelling,  for 
wood  work,  and  for  metal  work.  In  addi- 
tion, Switzerland  has  several  special  schools 
for  teaching  watch-making,  wood-carving,  etc. 
And  what  is  of  even  more  significance,  she 
has  schools  for  work  connected  with  many  of 
her  public  schools.  In  every  girl's  school  in 
Switzerland  are  taught  sewirg,  cutting  out, 
making  patterns,  etc.,  and  in  many  of  them 
domestic  economy.  In  the  representation  of 
these  industries  at  the  Exposition  I  was 
greatly  interested. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium  has  a  large  and  interesting  educa- 
tional exhibit  in  an  Annex  to  her  Section  of 
the  Palace.  It  was  organized  in  the  main  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  the  system  of  education 
in  that  country. 
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The  general  arrangements  of  primary  edu- 
cation are  represented  by  plans  of  buildings, 
models,  charts,  desks  and  chairs,  documents, 
statistics,  estimates  of  expenses,  etc.  Next 
come  the  number,  plans,  programmes,  and 
work' of  the  Kindergartens.  In  relation  to 
primary  schools  are  exhibited  an  account  of 
their  organization,  laws,  houses,  furniture, 
programmes,  methods  and  work,  in  great 
variety.  Higher  schools,  colleges,  polytech- 
nic schools,  schools  for  adults,  etc.,  have  a 
place  in  this  comprehensive  exhibit.  The 
Normal  Schools  at  St.  Nicholas,  Arlan,  Na- 
raur,  Herenthaels,  Nivelles  and  Tongres  send 
large  quantities  of  work.  Conferences  of 
teachers,  male  and  female,  are  made  a  feature 
of  their  system  of  schools  in  Belgium,  and 
the  custom  has  become  quite  general  for 
teachers  to  travel  with  their  pupils.  It  is  per- 
haps not  generally  known  that  a  complete 
system  of  gymnastics  has  been  adopted  for 
the  Belgian  schools,  and  every  public  school 
must  now  have  its  gymnasium.  The  excel 
lent  apparatus  in  use  is  on  exhibition.  As  a 
whole,  the  exhibit  of  Belgium  is  next  to  that 
of  France  the  largest  on  the  ground,  and 
without  exception  it  is  the  best  organized.  In 
quality  of  scholars'  work  it  has  no  superior. 

AUSTRIA   AND   HUNGARY. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  education 
in  Austria  as  well  as  in  France,  since  the  war 
with  Germany.  The  nations  are  well  con- 
vinced, as  the  world  in  general  is,  that  it  was 
the  German  schoolmaster  rather  than  the 
German  soldier  that  won  victory  for  Ger- 
many; and  M.  Waddington,  late  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  now  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  expresses  the  com- 
mon feeling  when  he  says:  "We  must  look 
to  the  schoolmaster  to  put  us  in  a  position 
where  like  defeats  in  the  future  will  be  impos- 
sible.** Austria  began  to  revise  and  invigor- 
ate her  system  of  public  instruction  immedi- 
ately after  the  German  armies  had  left  her 
soil,  and  at  her  own  Exposition  in  1873  she 
organized  a  very  creditable  educational  exhibit 
She  sent  little  to  Philadelphia,  but  now  she 
comes  to  the  front  again  with  an  excellent 
collection  of  material  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
schools.  I  was  especially  interested  in  the 
numerous  exhibits  made  by  the  Industrial 
Schools.  The  School  of  Typography  at 
Vienna  shows  how  the  scholars  are  taught  to 
read  manuscript,  to  correct  proof,  to  set  type, 
to  make  up  forms,  to  distinguish  different 
kinds  of  material,  to  make  commercial  calcu- 
lations, etc.  A  Society  for  the  Intellectual 
and  Professional  Development  of  Women,  in 


Vienna,  presents  an  interesting  exhibit  of  de- 
signs, patterns,  needle-work,  modelling  from 
terra  cotta,  etc.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  arranged  an  admirable  exhibit,  adapted 
to  schools,  of  woods,  fruits,  seeds,  minerals, 
insects,  etc.  From  the  Staats-Oberreal  Shule, 
Vienna,  there  is  an  excellent  collection  of 
scholars'  work,  contained  in  seven  or  eight 
immense  volumes  three  feet  long  by  two  and 
a  half  wide  and  some  ten  inches  thick,  mag- 
nificently bound.  Old  Prague  sends  a  con- 
tribution, as  do  Trieste,  Cracow,  Kotzobendz 
and  other  cities.  The  Industrial  Schools  of 
Brunn,  Bielitz,  Saltzburg,  Czernowitz,  and  the 
wood  carving  school  of  the  Tyrol,  are  repre- 
sented. 

But  in  connection  with  this  Austrian  exhibit, 
I  was  delighted  to  find  a  fine  exhibit  from 
Hungary.  Our  friend  Liptay,  of  Centennial 
memory,  or  some  other  Hungarian  equally 
earnest  and  eloquent,  must  have  infused  new 
life  into  the  educational  affairs  of  Hungary, 
for  here  we  have  models  and  plans  of  school 
houses,  specimens  of  school  desks  and  seats, 
school  apparatus  in  great  variety,  intellectual 
scholars'  work,  the  products  of  industrial 
schools,  methods  of  instruction  illustrated, 
kindergarten  material,  an  exhibit  from  the 
school  for  the  feeble-minded,  school  journals, 
treatises  on  schools  and  education,  collections 
of  natural  objects  for  schools,  etc.,  etc.  All 
grades  of  educational  institutions  are  repre- 
sented, the  universities  as  well  as  the  primary 
schools.     Well  done,  land  of  Kossuth  ! 

RUSSIA   AND  FINLAND. 

Russia,  with  her  admirably  organized  peda- 
gogical museum  and  her  magnificent  poly- 
technic or  technological  schools,  is  attracting 
the  same  attention  here  as  at  Philadelphia. 
But  to  me  the  discovery  of  a  very  creditable 
exhibit  from  the  inhospitable  land  of  the  Finns 
was  a  surprise.  Let  our  people  at  home  take 
warning.  The  leaven  of  education  is  pene- 
trating every  corner  of  this  old  world,  the 
wisest  rulers  see  that  nations  are  strong  in 
proportion  as  the  people  are  intelligent,  and  a 
struggle  has  begun  among  them  as  to  who 
shall  be  foremost  in  the  work  of  planting 
schools  and  making  education  universal.  This 
is  the  influence  that  brings  the  lethargic  Finn 
from  his  cold  land  down 'here  to  this  Exposi- 
tion, to  tell  the  world  what  he  is  doing  to  edu- 
cate his  children.  He  is  welcome ;  and  I  note 
with  special  pleasure  the  scholars'  work  sent 
from  the  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
that  sent  from  the  Normal  Schools  of  Jyvaes- 
kylae  and  Nykarleby.  The  latter  consists  of 
work  both  of  an  intellectual  and  an  industrial 
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character,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  addi- 
tion to  other  things,  drawing  and  designing, 
modelling,  work  with  the  needle,  wood-carv- 
ing, brush-making,  matting,  the  art  of  making 
cutlery,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  Normal 
School  course.  What  do  our  American  Nor- 
mal Schools  say  to  an  innovation  of  this  char- 
acter ? 

HOLLAND. 

No  country  in  Europe  has  a  better  school 
system  or  one  better  administered  than  Hol- 
land. Her  organization  for  the  inspection  of 
schools  is  the  best  I  have  found  anywhere. 
She  is  proud  of  her  schools,  and  of  course  she 
is  here  with  a  large  exhibit.  In  the  centre  of 
the  saloon  devoted  to  the  educational  exhibit, 
there  is  a  large  model  of  a  schoolhouse  and 
teacher's  house  combined.  It  is  about  eighteen 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide.  The  teacher's 
house  seems  to  be  reasonably  large  and  con- 
venient. The  schoolhouse  consists  of  four 
adjoining  one-story  rooms,  for  pupils  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  with  children  in  their  seats  and 
teachers  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction. 
The  apparatus  generally  used  in  the  Dutch 
schools  is  shown.  In  the  yard  is  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium,  as  well  as  convenient 
outhouses  and  sheds  for  shelter  while  at  play 
in  wet  weather.  The  teacher's  yard  is  orna- 
mented with  flower-beds.  As  a  whole,  neither 
the  house  nor  the  furniture  equals  our  best  in 
the  United  States.  If  time  permitted,  there  is 
much  in  the  general  Holland  exhibit  which  is 
worthy  of  notice. 

CANADA. 

Ontario  has  an  educational  exhibit  here,  not 
so  large  as  the  one  she  had  at  Philadelphia, 
but  equally  good.  Dr.  May  organized  it  here,  as 
he  did  there.  To  the  Ontario  exhibit,  how- 
ever, there  is  now  added  quite  a  comprehen- 
sive one  from  the  Province  of  Quebec.  There 
is  an  evident  purpose  in  it  to  rival  that  of  On- 
tario. Quebec  is  French  and  Catholic,  Ontario 
is  English  and  Protestant  and  I  confess  I  am  glad 
to  see  this  generous  rivalry  on  a  field  so  peace- 
ful as  that  of  education.  I  have  taken  full 
notes  of  the  exhibits  of  both  parties  and  some 
day  I  may  volunteer  my  services  as  umpire, 
feeling  the  utmost  good  will  to  all  concerned. 

UNITED  STATES. 

All  I  can  say  now  is  that  the  United  States 
loses  nothing  by  her  educational  exhibit  here; 
if  time  for  preparation  had  been  allowed  "She 
might  have  gained  much.  Hon.  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  who  was  called  upon  to  organize  the 
exhibit,  accomplished  wonders  in  a  few  weeks 
— no  man  could  have  accomplished  more.  In 
his  little  parlor  in  the  American  section  of  the 


Exposition  he  has  contrived  to  find  room  for 
something  representing  almost  every  educa- 
tional interest  in  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
hibit is  not  at  all  full,  not  at  all  what  it  ought 
tp  have  been;  but  it  is  quite  comprehensive, 
and  such  as  it  is,  it  attracts  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention and  has  won  an  almost  disproportion- 
ate share  of  awards..  An  account  of  it  in  de- 
tail must  be  reserved  for  a  special  letter. 

IN   GENERAL. 

We  have  already  named  several  other 
countries  that  have  educational  exhibits  at 
the  Exposition  on  the  Champs  de  Mars. 
They  are  smaller,  but  in  many  respects  are 
not  less  worthy  of  notice  than  those  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Sweden  alone  falls  much 
behind  what  she  did  at  Philadelphia.  Eng- 
land has  a  fine  school  map  of  London  and  a 
little  school  furniture,  but  she  has  not  yet 
fully  entered  into  this  educational  compe- 
tition. Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy,  seem  to  be 
making  fair  progres.<f.  Italy,  in  particular, 
has  a  good  exhibit  that  promises  growth. 
Algiers  sends  a  small  contribution  across  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Japan,  far-off  Japan, 
shows  us  on  one  side  the  broken  chrysalid  of 
the  old  regime  and  the  weak  butterfly  wings 
of  the  new  one.  May  God  give  her  strength 
ere  long  to  fly  gayly — an  example  for  the 
teeming  peoples  of  the  distant  East. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


THE  donation  by  George  Peabody  of  ^2,- 
100,000  to  the  Southern  States  for  edu- 
cational purposes  was  the  most  magnificent 
gift  ever  bestowed  by  a  single  person  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  The  intelligent 
board  of  trustees  which  has  hitherto  man- 
aged this  trust  held  its  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  on  Wednesday,  and  from  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  the  operations  of  the  trust  and  its 
present  condition  are  gleaned. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual 
financial  stress  throughout  the  South,  and 
among  the  rest  the  public  schools  have  suffer- 
ed most.  Still,  despite  these  drawbacks,  the 
attendance  of  pupils  was  never  so  great,  and 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  educational 
matters  has  shown  a  decided  increase.  The 
Board  gave  unusual  attention  to  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  professional  teachers,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  Scholarships  have 
been  established  in  Normal  Schools,  with  en- 
dowments of  $150  and  ^200,  and  from  these 
a  corps  of  educated  teachers  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected that  will  still  further  aid  the  good 
cause. 
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The  educational  provisions  throughout  the 
South  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  population.  Out  of  274,688 
school  children  in  Louisiana,  only  74,307  are 
enrolled  as  attending  schools.  In  Arkansas 
there  are  189,130  children,  but  the  very 
m:2agre  number  of  15,890  enjoy  educational 
advantages.  These  numbers  contrast  very 
unfavorably  with  Arkansas '  neighbor,  Kansas, 
where  out  of  a  total  of  212,977,  no  fewer  than 
187,224  are  in  attendance  in  her  schools. 

During  the  past  year  the  income  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  was  S8o,ooo,  J7 7,000  of  which 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Virginia,  ^15,- 
350  ;  North  Carolina,  $4,500  ;  South  Caro- 
lina, J600 ;  Georgia,  J6,ooo;  Florida,  I3,- 
900.;  Alabama,  |i,ioo;  Texas,  $8,550; 
Mississippi,  $6,000  ;  Louisiana,  $8,000  ;  Ar- 
kansas, $6,000  ;  Tennessee,  $14,600 ;  West 
Virginia,  $5,050. 

An  increased  stimulus  has  everywhere  been 
felt,  and  nearly  all  the  separate  States  have 
multiplied  their  educational  facilities.  In- 
creased appropriations  and  expenditures  have 
been  made  and  the  number  of  schools  has  in- 
creased very  materially.  West  Virginia's  total 
expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  $921 ,307 ; 
Tennessee's,  $718,423  ;  Louisiana  appropri- 
ated $500,000,  but  only  about  one-half  could 
be  collected.  That  State  also  passed  through 
her  Legislature  an  unconstitutional  act  where 
by  the  interest  on  the  trust  fund  for  the  year 
was  lost.  With  a  return  of  better  times,  and 
when  the  trust  funds  shall  become  more  pro- 
ductive, as  they  undoubtedly  will  after  a  while, 
the  power  of  the  board  to  carry  on  the  great 
work  before  it  will  be  vastly  increased. 


DEAN  STANLEY. 


THERE  arrived  in  New  York,  recently,  the 
bearer  of  a  name  known  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken — Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Perhaps  no 
English  celebrity — certainly  none  among 
churchmen — is  better  or  more  favorably  known 
than  Dean  Stanley.  The  liberality  of  his 
views,  and  the  boldness  of  their  utterance, 
have  secured  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  readers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  constitute  a 
strong  claim  upon  American  hospitality,  and 
American  reverence.  He  has  been  every- 
where received  in  a  manner  befitting  his  liter- 
ary and  ecclesiastical  fame,  although  he  has 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  all  ceremonies, 
and  has  modestly  tried  to  escape  observation. 
A  racy  Washington  correspondent  writes 
thus  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Dean : 


*'  I  ran  across  a  genuine  lion  the  other  day. 
A  clerk  said  to  me  :  *  Here  comes  Dean  Stan- 
ley.' Turning  my  eyes  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, I  saw  two  men  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. One  of  them  had  on  a  dull  suit 
of  black  clothes,  the  coat  too  long  in  the 
sleeves  and  skirt,  and  the  pantaloons  too  short  in 
the  legs.  His  hat  was  simply  shocking,  and 
decidedly  unecclesiastical.  It  was  a  black 
slouch,  low  crown  and  broad  brim,  and  much 
the  worse  for  wear.  A  velvet  or  crape  band 
was  around  it.  The  whole  outward  figure, 
from  the  hat  to  the  boots,  was  dingy,  dusty. 
The  face  under  the  broad  brim  was  small,  thin 
and  old.  Little  tufts  of  gray  beard  clustered 
beside  the  ears,  and  a  look  of  fatigue  was 
upon  the  features.  The  figure  was  short,  thin, 
and  insignificant.  The  shoulders  were  bent 
and  the  head  inclined  forward.  This  face 
and  form  and  these  clothes  belonged  to  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  most  noted  minis- 
ter of  religion  in  the  world." 

Dean  Stanley  was  born  in  Alderley,  Che- 
shire, December  13, 1815.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby,  and  in  1838  graduated  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxfor(J,  where  he  lived  for  twelve 
years  as  tutor.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1864  Dean  of 
Westminster.  In  November,  1874,  he  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
"Broad  Church"  party,  and  has  frequently 
appeared  as  an  author,  his  best  known  work 
with  us  being  the  "Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Dr.  Arnold,"  a  work  which  has  also  been 
immensely  popular  in  England.  The  extend- 
ed article  on  Dr.  Arnold,  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  The  Journal^  is  from  this  admirable 
biograp!iy  by  Stanley. 

We  have  seen  it  suggested  that  he  is  the 
original  Arthur  who  won  the  heart  of  Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby  by  kneeling  down  at  his  little 
bed  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  rough  boys 
and  saying  his  prayers  before  retiring.  Who 
does  not  recall  the  incident,  as  descriljed  in 
that  charming  boys'  book  **  School  Days  at 
Rugby,"  where  Tom  Brown's  flying:  boot 
carries  a  message  easy  to  understand  ?  Thomas 
Hughes,  the  English  liberal,  it  is  said,  wrote 
his  own  experiences  under  the  name  of  Tom 
Brown,  and  the  dates  show  that  he  and  Stanley 
were  at  Rugby  together,  and  that  tlieir  ages 
were  not  far  apart.  Every  generous-hearted 
schoolboy  has  read  or  should  read  the  whole- 
some story  of  these  Rugby  experiences.  In 
the  fancy  that  the  great  Dean  is  the  little 
Arthur  of  the  story,  it  acquires  a  new  interest. 
Some  years  ago  we  read  the  story,  by  instaU 
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ments,  to  a  large  school,  and  the  interest 
manifested  exceeded  that  aroused  by  anything 
else  we  recall,  save  perhaps  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas Stories.  From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
we  take  the  following  thoughtful  and  apprecia- 
tive paragraphs : 

Ministers  of  religion,  like  the  followers  cf  most 
leading  professions  and  pursuits,  are  specialists.  With 
sincere  respect  for  the  members  of  the  clerical  class 
in  all  churches,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the 
course ^f  training  by  which  they  are  fitted  to  teach, 
and  the  course  of  teaching  on  which  they  enter,  fol> 
lowing  and  reproducing  their  own  training,  tend  to 
narrow  their  mental  horizon.  Their  "  limit  of  relig- 
ious thought"  is  likely  to  shut  them  in  from  sympathy 
with  the  intellect  and  activity  of  the  world,  except  so 
far  as  the  world  is  presented  in  their  libraries.  They 
are  eminent  in  their  "  denominations,' '  laborious  in 
their  pastoral  relations,  useful  and  honored  in  their 
immediate  circles  of  work  and  teaching.  But  they 
occupy  a  position  apart  from  the  great  tide  of  human 
process.  They  seem  to  those  who  do  not  share 
their  earnest  convictions  on  special  subjects, to  be  like 
men  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  rushing  river,  unable 
to  stay  or  to  direct  its  course,  and  unwilling  to  trust 
themselves  to  its  current. 

Exceptions  to  this  order  of  men  are  common  now 
in  all  denominations.  The  science  of  theology  has 
been  found,  by  thinkers,  to  have  points  of  contact 
with  all  other  sciences.  The  "  church,'*  as  a  moral 
power  in  the  world,  has,  it  is  discovered,  a  commu- 
nity of  interest  with  all  other  moral  forces.  So  many 
are  the  able  men  who  are  of  mental  stature  tall  enough 
to  look  over^the  ancient  prescriptive  bonds  of  dogma 
and  discipline,  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  marked 
men.  It  is  not  here  even  hinted  that  they  are  careless 
of  the  truth,  or  indifferent  in  themselves  to  positive 
definitions.  They  have  only  found  that  charity  is 
greater  than  all  knowledge,  and  that  the  world  is  to 
be  influenced  by  affection  and  sympathy,  rather  than 
by  dialectics  and  controversy. 

Common  among  Christians  as  such  men  now  are, 
there  was  a  time,  and  that  in  the  memory  of  men  now 
living,  when  such  teachers  were  rare.  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, of  Rugby,  who  died  in  1842,  may,  without 
injustice  to  others,  be  cited  as  a  representative  man, 
and  a  leader  in  the  school  of  tolerant  thought.  In^ 
his  own  church  his  place  was  well  defined;  and  if  he 
had  been  content  with  the  position  of  an  able  contro- 
versialist in  a  limited  sphere,  he  would  now  be  for- 
gotten, as  are  thousands  who  have  wielded  with  even 
more  force  than  he  the  theological  lance.  But  in  the 
echoes  of  Dr.  Arnold's,  words,  the  outside  public  de- 
tected sounds  with  which  the  lovers  of  generous 
Christian  truth  were  in  sympathy.  He  was  forgotten 
as  the  Church  of  England  man,  and  welcomed  as  a 
man  for  all  men.  In  America,  as  is  not  seldom  the 
case  with  leading  minds  abroad,  he  received  honor  as 
great  as  in  his  own  country,  if  not  greater.  The  mul- 
titudinous sects  in  this  laud  of  free  religious  thought 
met  on  his  platform,  sometimes  with  qualified,  often 
with  full  assent.  And  when  he  died,  the  English- 
speaking  world  mourned  his  death,  and  regretted  the 
cessation  from  his  labors. 

Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  now  a  visitor  to  this  coun- 
try  in  search  of  health  and  rest,  was  a  pupil  at  Rugby 
and  a  disciple  of  Arnold.  His  introduction  to  Amer- 
icans may  be  said  to  have  been  made  by  his  Biogra- 
phy of  Arnold,  a  work  which  commands  the  critical 


praise  of  the  disinterested,  in  a  measure  even  as  great 
as  it  secures  the  warm  admiration  of  the  school  of 
thought  which  it  represents.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man has  lived  to  see  the  development  of  the  Rugby 
germs.  He  has  not  only  lived  to  see,  but  to  act  and 
to  speak.  In  the  list  of  his  published  works  one  fea- 
ture is  notable.  It  is  the  long  array  of  short  treatises 
and  sermons.  Occasional  publications  usually  go  out 
of  memory  with  the  coniem)X)raneous  events  which 
prompted  them.  But,  while  Dean  Stanley's  larger 
works  have  the  weight  due  to  study  and  research,  the 
shorter  live  as  dignifying  their  occasions,  not  created 
by  them. 

It  must  be  that  Dean  Stanley  notes  some  things  to 
regret  In  the  wide  range  of  modern  thought.  But  his 
temper.iment  is  eminently  hopeful,  and  his  faith  in 
the  Author  of  all  truth  assures  him  against  fear.  He 
comes  to  this  country  impressed  with  the  thought  of 
its  "future  vast  and  wonderful."  And  he  finds  here 
not  only  the  respect  accorded  to  his  world-wide  repu- 
tation, but  the'personal  welcome  due  to  the  man  who 
is  endeared  to  many  of  our  countr)'men  by  their  inter- 
course with  him  abroad.  And  the  general  sentiment 
which  his  name  calls  up  has  the  American  character- 
istic of  public  respect  and  personal  friendship. 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR. 


A  T  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  of  the 
J7X  Directors  of  the  Poor,  held  recently  in 
Pittsburgh,  among  other  matters  of  import- 
ance, Mr.  Lyman  P.  Alden,  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Michigan,  read  a 
paper  on  the  question,  '*  Should  the  State  As- 
sume the  Care  of  Dependent  Children?"  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  system  of  cottage 
training  of  indigent  children — not  criminal 
children — in  that  State,  as  distinguished  from 
Houses  of  Refuge  and  Reform  Schools.  He 
held  that  the  States  should  thus  provide  for 
the  indigent  little  ones,  instead  of  building 
prisons  for  them.  Mr.  George  J.  Luckey 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  **  Indigent 
Children  ;''  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Russell,  of  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  read  a  paper  on  the  ''Necessity 
for  State  Almshouses,"  in  which  he  held  that 
these  institutions  are  not  a  necessity.  He 
said  that  each  county  should  be  required  to 
take  care  of  its  paupers,  and  if  this  system  is 
effectively  observed.  State  Almshouses  will 
not  be  needed. 

The  draft  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  as  prepared 
by  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  Con- 
vention, was  read  and  discussed  briefly,  after 
which,  on  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended, 
in  order  that  other  papers  might  be  heard. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Dickinson,  of  Allegheny,  then 
read  a  paper  on  **  Dependent  Children."  A 
paper  on  **  Schools  for  Neglected  and  Depen- 
dent Children,"  was  also  read  by  Col.  C. 
Comforth,  Inspector  and  Examiner  of  Sol- 
diers* Orphan  Schools.     He  suggested  that 
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schools  should  be  established  in  each  county, 
the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  county. 

Mr.  McGonigle,  of  Allegheny,  offered  the 
following,  which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  the 
method  now  pursued  in  rearing  children  in  the  poor 
houses  of  the  State  is  a  cruelty  to  the  children,  and  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  Commonwealth ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  it  to  be  a  well  established 
fact  that  it  is  more  economical  to  train  and  educate 
dependent  children  in  institutions  wholly  removed 
from  the  baneful  mfluences  of  pauperism ;  therefore 

Hesolved,  That  the  Superintendent  and  Inspector 
of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  be  appointed  a  committee  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  Legislature,  with  power  to  prepare  a  bill 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

During  one  of  the  evening  sessions  of  the 
Convention,  an  interesting  entertainment  was 
given  by  a  class  from  the  Pennsylvania  Train- 
ing School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  Dr. 
I.  N.  Kerlin,  principal  of  the  school,  mad;^ 
the  following  brief  address  to  the  directors 
present : 

Twenty-one  years  ago  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Parrish, 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  city,  the  in- 
terests and  claims  of  the  children  (Jf  this  State  repre- 
sented by  the  boys  and  girls  here  this  evening  on  the 
platform.  The  eloquence  of  his  speech  and  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  purpose  were  fully  appreciated  by  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  the  warmth  of  his  state- 
ment on  his  return  to  Germantown,  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  received,  and  the  generous  aid 
aftbrded,  I  rbmember  to-day  with  gratitude. 

That  was  the  day  of  small  beginnings,  when  we  had 
to  contend  with  prejudice  and  skepticism,  so  that  his 
report  was  to  us  very,  encouraging.  But  though  it  is 
pleasant  to  come  again  to  the  western  part  of  our 
good  State,  and  to  tell  in  simple  language  how  our 
cause  has  progressed,  and  what  is  our  present  con- 
dition and  future  prospect,  it  is  the  invitation  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  that  brings  us 
to  you  to-night,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  the  source 
from  which  comes  this  impulse.  The  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  located 
twenty-one  years  ago  in  a  small  brick  building  near 
Germantown,  now,  through  the  benevolence  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  and  the  generosity  of  the  Legis- 
lature, has  grown  into  large  granite  buildings,  situ- 
ated in  Delaware  county;  and  in  place  of  the  twenty 
or  thirty  children,  we  have  now  within  two  of  three 
hundred  children  under  the  care  of  this  institution ; 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  say  to  you  that  in  no  instance 
have  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  Allegheny 
or  any  of  the  western  counties  failed  to  vote  appropri- 
ations for  its  support.  The  total  expenditure  has 
been  about  $200,000 — $100,000  raised  through  the 
subscription  of  benevolent  Philadelphians,  assisted  by 
contributions  from  thp  city  of  Pittsburgh.  I  cannot 
recollect  the  names  at  present,  but  there  were  several 
that  aided  us  in  this  enterprise,  and  whose  acts  have 
been  supplemented  all  along  by  the  kindly  spirit  of 
he  State. 

The  life  of  an  institution  is  of  two  kinds :  the  in- 
cipient or  spiritual,  and  the  actual.  How  far  back  in 
the  history  of  the  world  the  first  idea  of  training 
feeble-minded  children  sprung  up  first,  no  man  can 
tell.     It  is  said  that  an  old  monk,  San  Vincent  de 


Paul,  in  the  Priory  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  France,  gathered 
together  and  instructed  a  few  feeble-minded  children, 
as  far  back  as  1630;  but  little  more  than  a  record  re- 
mains of  this  act.  Later,  in  181 2  and  1S14,  Eckard 
and  Seagan  became  interested  in  a  poor  half-witted 
boy,  in  France,  named  "  Savage,"  and  toqk  him  into 
an  insane  asylum,  and  spent  two  years  in  improving 
him,  little  knowing  that  it  was  not  a  savage,  but  a 
poor,  feeble-minded  child,  that  they  were  endeavoring 
to  reform ;  but  later  they  gave  it  up,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  Seagan,  who  took  charge  of  him  at  the 
Paris  hospital.  He  still  lives,  and  wrote  a  book  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  persons. 
To-day  there  are  eleven  institutions  acknowledging 
him  as  a  father  and  the  one  who  has  given  the  first 
idea  of  gathering  these  persons  and  this  class  together, 
and  educating  and  caring  for  them,  so  as  to  improve 
their  condition.  There  are  many  such  institutions 
throughout  Europe.  France,  after  having  taught 
other  nations  the  first  idea,  has  allowed  her  lamp  to 
go  out,  until  very  recently  an  act  has  been  passed  for 
the  pur|x>se  of  providing  agricultural  employment  to 
the  pupils  of  the  same  hospital  in  which  Dr.  Seagan 
gave  his  first  ideas. 

One  year  ago  I  prepared  a  paper  on  the  care  of 
feeble-minded  children,  but  figures  are  dry,  and  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  produce  it  this  evening.  I  would 
like  the  exercises  to  take  an  informal  character.  The 
programme  may  at  any  time  be  interrupted,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  Many  queries 
may  arise  in  your  minds,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  any  inquiries  that  may  be  propounded. 


CONTRAST  OF  A  CENTURY. 


SHORTLY  before  his  death  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son wrote  to  a  friend  :  **  AVere  it  neces- 
sary to  give  up  either  the  Primary  Schools  or 
the  University,  I  would  rather  abandon  the 
latter ;  because  it  is  safer  to  have  a  whole 
people  respectably  enlightened,  than  a  few  in 
a  high  state  of  science  and  the  many  in  igno- 
rance." Scotland  may  be  cited  as  a  notable 
instance  of  the  elevating  power  of  elementary 
State  education,  of  which,  in  1847,  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  the  British  Parliament,  spoke  as 
follows : 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  England  was  one  of 
the  best  governed  and  most  prosperous  countries  in 
the  world;  Scotland  was  perhaps  the  rudest  and  poor- 
est country  that  could  lay  any  claim  to  civilization. 
The  name  of  Scotchman  was  then  uttered  in  this  part 
of  the  island  with  contempt.  The  ablest  Scotch  states- 
men contemplated  the  degraded  state  of  their  poorer 
countrymen  with  a  feeling  approaching  to  despair.  It 
is  well  known  that  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  brave  and 
accomplished  man — z.  man  who  had  drawn  his  sword 
for  liberty,  who  had  suffered  proscription  and  exile  for 
liberty — was  so  much  disgusted  and  dismayed  by  the 
misery,  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  the  lawlessness  oi 
the  common  people,  that  he  proposed  to  make  many 
thousands  of  them  slaves.  Nothing,  he  thought,  but 
the  discipline  which  kept  order  and  enforced  exertion 
among  the  negroes  of  a  sugar  colony,  nothing  but  the 
lash  and  the  stocks,  could  reclaim  the  vagabonds  who 
infested  every  part  of  Scotland  from  their  indolent 
and  predatory  habits,  and  compel  them  to  support 
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themselves  by  steady  labor.  He  therefore,  soon  after 
the  Revolulion,  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
earnestly,  and,  as  I  believe,  from  the  mere  impulse  of 
humanity  and  patriotism,  recommended  to  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  this  sharp  remedy,  which  alone,  as  he 
conceived,  could  remove  the  evil.  Within  a  few 
months  after  the  publication  of  that  pamphlet,  a  very 
different  remedy  was  applied. 

The  Parliament  which  sat  at  Edinburgh  passed  an 
act  fur  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools.  What 
followed  ?  An  improvement  such  as  the  world  had 
never  seen  took  place  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  people.  Soon,  in  spite  of  the  rigor  of 
the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  sterility  of  the  earth,  Scot- 
land became  a  country  which  had  no  reason  to  envy 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe.  Wherever  the 
Scotchman  went, — ^and  there  were  few  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  he  did  not  go, — he  carried  his  superi- 
ority with  him.  If  he  was  admitted  into  a  public 
office,  he  worked  his  way  up  to  the  highest  post.  If 
he  got  employment  in  a  brewery  or  a  factory,  he  was 
soon  the  foreman.     If  he  took  a  shop,  his  trade  was 


the  best  in  the  street.  If  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he 
became  a  color-sergeant.  If  he  went  to  a  colony,  he 
was  the  most  thriving  planter  there. 

The  Scotchman  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
been  spoken  of  in  London  as  we  speak  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. The  Scotchman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an 
object,  not  of  scorn,  but  of  envy.  The  cry  was,  that 
wherever  he  came,  he  got  more  than  his  share;  that 
mixed  with  Englishmen,  or  mixed  with  Irishmen,  he 
rose  to  the  top  as  surely  as  oil  rises  to  the  top  of  water. 
And  what  had  produced  this  great  revolution  ?  The 
Scotch  air  was  still  as  cold,  the  Scotch  rocks  were  still 
as  bare  as  ever.  All  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
Scotchman  were  still  what  they  had  been  when  learned 
and  benevolent  men  advised  that  he  should  be  flogged, 
like  a  beast  of  burden,  to  his  daily  task.  But  the 
State  had  given  him  an  education.  That  education 
was  not,  it  is  true,  in  all  respects  what  it  should  have 
been.  But  such  as  it  was,  it  had  done  more  for  the 
bleak  and  dreary  shores  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde, 
than  the  richest  of  soils  and  the  most  genial  of  climates 
had  done  for  Capua  and  Tarentum. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1 
Harrisburc,  Nov.,  1878.     / 

THE  Institute  list  given  below  embraces  some 
forty \>r  more  counties,  and  is  nearly  complete. 
The  annual  session  of  Institute  has  already  been  held 
in  some  fifteen  or  more  counties. 

Chester West  Chester Nov.  4 

Delaware Media '• 

J^ncaster Lancaster " 

Mercer Mercer «« 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk " 

Cumberland Carlisle ** 

Erie Waterford " 


II 
II 
II 
18 
18 
18 


Franklin Chambersburg "  18 

Wayne. Honesdale **  19 

T^     , . f  Hummelstown "  ig 

^°P*'*" \  WiUiamstown Dec.  18 

Adams Gettysburg •*  2 

Cameron Emporium "  2 

Perry Bloomfield Dec.  2 

Juniata , Mifflintown «• 

Lehigh AUentown 

Forest Tionesta 

Luzerne Kingston " 

Northumberland ....  Sunbury *'  16 

Schuylkill Pottsville "  16 

Huntingdon Huntingdon *'  16 

Union ««  16 

Armstrong Kittanning '*  23 


14 


« 


9 

9 
16 

16 


Blair 


(I 


23 


Clxurion..    ........ .Clarion ...  "     23 

Columbia. Bloomsburg "     23 

Fayette i. . . .  Uniontown « 

Greene Wayncsburg « 

Mifflin Lewistown 

Montour Danville. 

Somerset Somerset , 


23 

23 

23 

23 

23 
Westmoreland Greensburg "     23 


(I 


York York 

Centre Bellefonte « 


If 


23 
24 


Beaver New  Brighton "     -^o 


Cambria Ebensburg Dec.  30 


Clearfield Clearfield " 


30 


Indiana, Indiana <•  30 

Jefierson Brookville "  30 

Northampton Easton •«  30 

Washington Washington. "  30 

Clinton Lock  Haven "  31 

Elk Ridgway ««  31 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO. 


NAME. 


I 


RESIDENCE. 


J.  Winters  Rogers. 


2289 

2290  I^vinia  J.  Busse  . . . . 

2291  May  C.  Bradley 

2292  E.  F.  Dowling 

2293  E.  D.  Boltorf 

2294IB.  J.  Mooney 

2295  Mary  Wilkes 

2296  John  H.  Miller 

2297  A.  Ross  Read. 

2298  Emma  McCague 

2299  Mary  Griffin 

2300  Eugene  A.  Thompson. 

2301  Anna  Godshalk 

2302  J.  A.  Keithline 

2303  S.  A.  Bryson 

2304!  W.  C.  Lyne 

2305 1 S.  V.  Redifer 

2306  H.  L.  Williams 

2307 'H.H.Bartholomew.. . 

23081 F.  A.  Thompson 

2309 j Isaiah  E.  Stephens. . . 

2310  J.  R.  Wilson 

2311  llarrietM.Vanderslice 

2312  A.  S.  Truckenmiller. . 

2313  Mary  E.  Ludwig 

2314  John  T.  Daniel 

2315  D.  B.  Bernard 

2316. S.  J.  Scribner 

231 7 1 M.  E.  McAlevy 


AUentown,  Lehigh. 

Silver  Lake,  Susq'anna. 
Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne. 
Clearfield,  Clearfield. 
Hazleton,  Luzerne. 
Riverside,  Norlhum'ld. 
Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming. 
Clearfield,  Clearfield. 
Johnstown,  Cambria. 


«( 


Towanda,  Bradford. 
Bethlehem,   Northa'ton. 
Nanticoke,Luzerne. 
Butler,  Butler. 

Washington,  Washing'n. 
York,  York. 


K 


U 


Smethport,  McKean. 
Towanda,  Bradford. 
Acker,  Perry. 
Woodland,  Clearfield. 
Bloomsburg,  Columbia. 
Numidia,  Columbia. 
New  Texas,  Allegheny. 
Allegheny  City,     ♦« 
Warren,  Warren. 
Kendall's  Cr'k, McKean. 
South  Oil  C  it, Venango. 
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1 .  When  early  morning's  ruddy  light  Bids  man  to  labor  go ;  We  haste  with  scythes  all  sharp  and  bright  The 

2.  The  cheerful  lark  sings  sweet  and  clear,  The  black-bird  chirps  away,And  all  is  lively ,sprightly  here  Like 

3.  The  maidens  come  in  gladsome  train,  And  skip  along  their  way,  Rejoited  to  tread  the  grassy  plain  And 


t — ti»-i — ^J- 


meadow  grass  to  mow.  We  mow  -  ers,  dal  de  ral  day,  We  cut  the  IM  -  ies  and — 
mer  -  ry,  mer  -  ry  May.  We  mow  -  ers,  dal  de  ral  day,  We  roll  the  swaths  of  green — 
toss    the  new-mown  hay.        The  maid-ens,  dal   de    ral      day,      They  rake    the  lil  -  ies  and — 


ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  I  Hey,  dey,  dey,  yes,  hey,  dey,  dey.  We  cut  the  lil  -  ies  and  hay. 
ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  I  ha  I  Hey,dey,d«y,  yes,  hey,  dey,  dey.  We  roll  the  swaths  of  green  hay. 
ha !  ha  !  ha !  ha  1  ha !  ha !  Hey,  dey,  dey,  yes,  hey,  dey,  dey,  They  rake  the  lil  -  ies  and    hay. 


_U-U  l^-fey 
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THE   MILL-WHEEL. 

Lively. 


1.  The  mill-wheels  are  clapping;  the  brook  turns  them  round,  clip,  clap !  By  day  and  by  night  is  the 

2.  How    bu  -  sy   the  wheels  are  in  tum-ing  the  stone,  clip,  clap !      And  grinding  so  fine  -  ly    the 


__a_^_x^ — ^ — ^ — ^ — u L^ — ^^w — I w^^ 
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grain  be-ing  ground,  clip,  clap  I  The   mill  -  er    is    jol  -  ly   and     ev  -  cr     a  -  lert.    That 

grain  we  have  grown,  clip,  clap  I         The    bak  -  er  the  flour  for  the   bak  -  ing  will  use.      And 
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we  may  have  bread  and  be  glad  like  a  bird,     clip,  clap,        clip,  clap,         clip,  clap  I 
make  us    a  roll,  or     a    cake  if  we  choose,    clip,  clap,        clip,  clap,        clip,  clap  \ 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  ORGANIZATION.* 


PROF.  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 


IN  city  and  country  the  objects  of  educa- 
tion are  alike,  but  the  conditions  of  the 
two  are  so  dissimilar  that  the  schools  are  ne- 
cessarily unlike  in  organization  and  general 
methods.  The  aggregation  of  pupils  in  the 
city  allows  of  a  gradation  and  division  of  la- 
bor quite  impossible  in  the  country  ;  and  the 
concentrated  wealth  of  the  city  gives  superior 
advant^es  in  the  way  of  school-houses  and 
all  the  appliances  of  education.  Still  there 
are  compensations  in  the  country  ;  and  in  ex- 
cellence of  results  country  schools,  intelli- 
gently conducted,  approach  nearer  the  highest 
standard  of  city  schools  than  is  generally  sup- 

The  low  condition  of  country  schools  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  is  owing  in  part  to 
intrinsic  defects,  and  in  part  to  accidental 
causes.  The  former  can  be  much  ameliorated 
aod  the  latter  removed  by  making  the  most 
of  all  favoring  conditions,  and  by  a  wise  ad- 
ministration that  fully  comprehends  their 
needs. 

Adtiatitages. — ^The  advantages  of  situation 
possessed  by  country  schools  will  be  more 
and  more  appreciated  as  instruction  progres- 
sively approxinutes  to  rational  methods.  In 
the  country  the  study  of  natural  history,  the 
foundation  of  all  primary  instruction,  can  be 
earned  on  without  cost  for  material;  and  as 


"From  •'  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
By  Jainn  Jobonnot,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Published  by 
OmiIc*  Scribnci'i  Sons,  New  York  O.V]. 


the  children  are  daily  brought  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  Nature,  the  study  may  be 
made  doubly  interesting  and  profiuble.  The- 
growth  of  mind  is  a  slow  process,  requiring 
periods  of  alternate  activity  and  rest.  The 
perpetual  din  and  motion  in  the  city  siimu- 
lates  mental  activity,  but  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  rest  which  the  quiet  of  the 
country  affjrds.  If  the  proper  means  are 
taken  to  awaken  the  mental  powers,  the  con- 
ditions of  healthful  mental  growth  greatly 
preponderate  in  the  country  schools.  There 
devolves  upon  the  teacher,  however,  the  duty 
of  arousing  thought,  to  prevent  the  mental 
stagnation  which  comes  from  uncultivated 
perceptions,  and  the  narrowness  incident  to 
limited  experiences. 

Another  advantage  in  country  life  favor- 
able to  scholarship  is  the  general  mingling  of 
work  and  study.  Bnth  boys  and  girls  have 
something  to  do  as  well  as  something  to  learn ; 
and  when  the  work  is  limited  to  the  proper 
amount,  and  not  pushed  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion, it  becomes  a  source  of  additional 
intellectual  vigor.  Teachers  who  have  had 
experience  in  both  city  and  country  schools, 
with  great  unanimity,  testify  that  the  pupili 
in  the  latter  take  greater  interest  and  make 
greater  progress  in  a  given  time.  This  is 
doubtless  owing  in  part  to  the  work,  which 
gives  them  motive  and  vigor,  and  in  part  to 
the  shorter  terms  of  country  schools. 

Dr.  Seguin,  the  eminent  physiologist  and 
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physician,  advocates  out -door  study  as  the 
most  conducive  to  bodily  health  and  mental 
vigor.  He  thinks  pupils  from  a  very  early 
age  should  be  brought  in  direct  contact  with 
Nature,  and  no  lesson  should  be  given  in- 
doors that  can  be  given  without.  To  accom- 
plish this  end  he  proposes  to  make  the  public 
parks  of  the  city  great  educational  institutions, 
where  Nature  may  be  studied  at  first  hand. 
While  this  plan  may  not  be  practical  at  pre- 
sent, it  indicates  the  direction  of  the  improve- 
ments which  are  demanded  for  education.  In 
the  country  are  found  the  conditions  which 
this  improved  system  of  education  calls  for  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  city,  and 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  country 
schools  may  not  be  made  to  take  the  lead  in 
reducing  these  ideas  to  practice. 

Defects — The  greatest  intrinsic  disadvan- 
tage of  country  schools  is  the  limited  number 
of  pupils,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  a  proper  system  of  grading.  Pupils  of  all 
ages  and  degrees  of  advancement  meet  in  the 
same  room,  each  grade  d  iminishing  the  op- 
portunities of  the  other :  primary  and  ad- 
vanced instruction  go  on  together,  mutually 
interfering  with  each  other ;  and  so  wide  a 
range  of  employment  is  given  to  the  teacher 
that  he  cannot  become  an  expert  in  any  de- 
partment, and  he  fails  to  do  justice  to  any 
class.  While  these  evils  are  incident  to  the 
situation  of  country  schools,  the  ill  effects  may 
be  diminished  by  wise  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Boards  of  Control — That  organization 
has  proved  the  most  successful  which  has 
brought  several  schools,  as  those  of  a  town- 
ship, under  one  board  of  control.  The  ad- 
vantages which  this  system  has  over  that  of 
single  districts  are  a  more  intelligent  manage- 
ment, the  employment  of  better  qualified 
teachers,  the  erection  of  better  school  houses, 
greater  care  in  the  preservation  of  school 
property,  a  wiser  supervision,^  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  taxes.  When  the 
board  is  invested  with  the  power  of  grading 
and  establishing  central  schools  for  the  higher 
classes,  and  when  they  exercise  this  power 
judiciously,  the  greatest  inherent  def<ict  of  the 
country  school  system  is  largely  overcome, 
and  the  schools  in  efficiency  are  made  to  ap- 
proximate very  closely  to  the  city  schools. 
The  teacher  may  also  do  much  to  diminish 
the  evils  of  mixed  schools,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  classes  to  the  minimum,  by  more 
frequent  general  exercises,  by  the  adoption  of 
rational  methods,  and  by  the  more  general 
introduction  and  practice  of  written  work. 
The    other    evils    connected    with  country 


schools  are  wholly  remediable  by  the  State, 
the  district,  and  the  teacher. 

School' Houses In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  condition  of  the  school-houses  and  the 
premises  about  them  is  a  disgrace  to  the  com- 
munity. A  building  made  ugly  to  the  ex- 
treme of  parsimony  in  its  construction,  afford- 
ing no  adequate  protection  from  the  elements, 
destitute  of  ordinary  comforts  within,  and 
wanting  in  the  conveniences  demanded  by  de- 
cency without,  is  the  place  where  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district  are  to  pass  their  school- 
days, and  receive  the  most  durable  impres- 
sions of  their  lives.  The  only  satisfaction  to 
be  gained  from  a  consideration  of  this  matter 
is  in  the  fact  that  improvements  are  being 
made,  and  that  these  conditions,  so  disreput- 
able to  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
them,  are  undergoing  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  school  house  should  be  conveniently 
and  pleasantly  located,  and  well-built.  It 
should  afford  ample  protection  from  the 
weather,  and  it  should  be  arranged  for  the 
comfort  of  the  pupils.  Attention  should  be 
specially  given  to  the  admission  of  light,  and 
to  the  heating  and  ventilation,  so  that  a  uni- 
form temperature  may  be  preserved,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  pure  air  secured.  At  the 
present  time  there  can  be  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  poisoning  pupils  with  foul  air.  In  other 
respects  the  schools  should  be  supplied  with 
those  conveniences  which  are  considered  in- 
dispensable to  respectable  households. 

Apparatus  and  Books Another  defect  in 

the  country  schools  generally  is  the  want  of 
the  apparatus  and  books  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful instruction.  No  man  would  think  of 
employing  a  farm  laborer  without  supplying 
him  with  the  tools  for  farm-work ;  and  it  is 
no  less  absurd  to  expect  a  teacher  to  do  the 
best  work  without  apparatus  than  to  expect  a 
laborer  to  make  the  best  crop  without  a  plow 
and  other  farm  implements.  The  neglect  in 
this  direction  is  in  part  owing  to  a  mistaken 
notion  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  appa- 
ratus, and  in  part  to  the  desire  to  reduce  the 
expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  Econ- 
omy, however,  it  is  easy  tQ  show,  is  on  the 
side  of  wise  and  proper  expenditure,  as  by  it 
the  efficiency  .of  the  schools  is  so  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Costly  apparatus  is  not  needed  in  the  aver- 
age country  schools.  Most  of  the  things 
needed  to  illustrate  instruction  can  be  col- 
lected by  teachers  and  pupils  at  very  little 
expense.  The  things  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  best  results  are  a  globe,  a  set  of 
outline  maps,  local  maps  of  the  town  and 
county,  a  large  amount  of  excellent   black- 
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board}  and  a  cabinet  containing  specimens 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  elements  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  natural  history,  and  the 
different  manufactures.  The  books  indispens- 
able are  an  unabridged  dictionary,  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  United  States,  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary,  and  some  brief  encyclo- 
paedia of  science.  An  encyclopaedia  of 
general  knowledge,  freely  used  by  pupils, 
would  so  multiply  the  general  results  of  edu- 
cation as  to  pay  for  itself  each  year.  After 
the  booksenumerated  have  been  provided,  the 
expenditure  of  a  small  sum  each  year  will  soon 
procure  a  valuable  library  of  reference  which 
will  be  a  source  of  enlightenment  not  only  to 
the  school,  but  to  the  whole  neighborhood. 
In  the  selection  of  books  the  needs  of  the 
school  should  be  considered,  and  all  trash 
excluded. 

Short  Terms. — Another  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  majority  of  the  country 
schools  labor  is  the  short  terms  of  instruction. 
While  the  city  schools  usually  continue  in 
session  ten  months  each  year,  the  country 
schools  average  but  little  more  than  one  half 
of  that  time.  The  opportunity  for  education 
is  thus  less  than  it  should  be,  and  intelligence 
is  correspondingly  less.  By  irregularity  of 
attendance  also  there  is  a  failure  to  make  the 
best  of  the  opportunities  offered,  and  the 
amount  of  possible  good  to  be  derived  from 
the  schools  is  still  further  diminished. 

The  sessions  that  would  seem  most  suitable 
to  the  conditions  of  the  country  are  a  term 
of  eight  weeks  beginning  about  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember, a  session  of  twenty  weeks  beginning 
from  the  1st  to  the  loth  of  November,  and 
a  session  of  eight  weeks  beginning  about  the 
I  St  of  May.  This  would  give  thirty-six  weeks 
of  school,  which  could  be  extended  to  forty 
weeks  by  making  the  intermediate  vacations 
less.  By  this  arrangement  the  long  continu- 
ous term  is  in  winter  when  there  is  the  least 
demand  for  labor,  and  the  long  vacation  is  in 
midsummer,  so  as  to  avoid  exposure  of  chil- 
dren to  the  great  heat  and  to  give  teachers 
time  for  recreation  in  the>  form  of  rest  and 
study.  Since  the  experiment  of  Agassiz,  at 
Penikese,  summer  schools  for  teachers  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
terms  of  the  country  schools  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  country  as  well  as  city  teachers 
may  be  able  to  attend  them. 

Change  of  Teachers In  most  country  dis- 
tricts the  older  pupils  atten(L  school  only  in 
winter,  and  the  summer  term  is  made  up 
mostly  of  the  younger  ones,  constituting  in 
reality  a  primary  department.  This  condi- 
tion of  aflairs  ha§  given  rise  to  the  custom  of 


changing  teachers, each  term,  employing  a 
higher-priced  teacher  in  winter  than  in  sum. 
mer.  This  custom  works  injury  to  the  schools 
in  numerous  ways.  No  two  teachers  have 
exactly  the  same  methods  of  instruction,  and 
it  always  takes  time  for  pupils  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  methods,  and  hence  there 
is  a  waste  of  time  at  the  advent  of  every  new 
teacher.  At  the  close  of  the  short  term  the 
teacher  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  pupils  and  of  the 
district,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perform  the  best 
service ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  term  another  comes  in,  and  the  process 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  pupils  is 
repeated.  Teachers  employed  for  only  a 
single  term  at  one  place  take  comparatively 
little  interest  in  their  work,  and  have  but  lit- 
tle incentive  to  improvement.  The  people, 
accustomed  to  migratory  teachers,  show  them 
scant  courtesy  or  ignore  them  altogether,  and 
the  school  is  altogether  lacking  in  that  mental 
vigor  and  high  moral  tone  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
teacher,  pupil, and  parent, 

The  true  policy  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
Tpent  of  teachers  would  seem  to  be  the  pay- 
ment of  the  highest  wages  that  the  district  can 
afford,  the  standard  of  ability  to  pay  being  an 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  employment  of  the  best  teacher 
which  the  money  will  secure ;  and  the  reten- 
tion of  the  teacher  for  the  longest  possible  time. 
All  proper  encouragement  and  facilities  should 
be  given  the  teacher  for  attending  Institutes 
and  special  summer  schools,  and  a  lively 
interest  should  be  shown  by  the  parents  in  the 
teacher's  work.  A  new  idea  or  a  new  method 
introduced  should  be  judged  by  its  results, 
and  not  denounced  in  the  outset.  By  careful 
attention  to  the  selection  and  moral  support 
of  the  teacher,  the  value  of  the  schools  may 
be  more  than  doubled. 

QUALinCATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  one  thing  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  a  school  is  a  good  teacher.  In  compari- 
son, the  functions  of  all  other  officers  are  of 
little  moment ;  and  could  we  be  sure  of  a  sup- 
ply of  competent  teachers,  superintendents 
and  examiners  would  at  once  become  super- 
fluous, and  directors  would  be  useful .  only  in 
furnishing  supplies  for  the  schools.  Practi- 
cally, however,  it  is  found  that  all  teachers 
are  not  properly  qualified,  and  that  the  ut- 
most vigilance  must  be  exercised  contmually 
to  keep  all  aspiring  incompetence  out  of 
the  schools.  All  the  machinery  of  superin- 
tendence and  examination  is  devised  to  this 
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end ;  but  when  the  competent  teacher  is  once 
secured,  the  work  of  the  school  goes  on  with- 
out the  aid  or  interference  of  any  other  person. 

Scientific  Knowledge The  first  and  lowest 

qualification  demanded  of  teachers  is  that  they 
shall  have  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  which 
they  are  expected  to  teach.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  able  to  read,  and  so  ascertain  from  the 
text-book  whether  the  pupils  repeat  the  text 
accurately,  but  the  knowledge  should  be  so 
thorough  that  text-books  would  never  be  a 
necessity  in  recitation.  The  knowledge  de- 
manded for  the  successful  conduct  of  even  a 
primary  school  is  varied  and  extensive,  its 
scope  is  shown  in  the  appended  course  of  study. 

Officers  who  have  charge  of  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  have  curious  experiences  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Persons  are 
continually  presenting  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  certificates,  who  cannot  spell ;  who 
make  fearful  blunders  in  reading  the  easiest 
narrative ;  who  are  not  able  to  solve  the  simp- 
lest problems  of  arithmetic  outside  of  the  ac- 
customed routine,  and  who  continually 
blunder  in  expression  both  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing. Such  persons  are  usually  very  persist- 
ent in  their  demands,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  refusal  of  a  certificate  is  followed  by  the 
denunciation  of  the  office.  The  literary  qual- 
ifications now  demanded  for  a  first-grade  cer- 
tificate are  the  least  that  any  teacher  of  any 
grade  of  school  should  possess. 

General  Culture, — Besides  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  teach- 
ers should  have  a  wide  and  varied  culture  in 
matters  of  general  human  interest.  It  has  been 
well  stated  that  no  person  can  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  own  powers  until  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  past ;  and  certainly  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  historical  knowledge  in  promoting  the 
interest  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  This 
knowledge  in  its  widest  sense  includes  every 
department  of  literature  ;  and  there  is  no  form 
of  literary  attainment  that  may  not  be  turned 
to  advantage  in  school  processes. 

This  general  culture  should  include  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world.  Our  morn- 
ing newspapers  bring  us  intelligence  fresh 
from  every  known  part  of  the  earth,  but  a 
wide  knowledge  of  present  history  is  neces- 
sary to  profit  by  this  intelligence  ourselves 
and  to  turn  it  to  good  account  in  teaching. 
Teachers  in  possession  of  this  knowledge  can 
make  profitable  use  of  newspapers^  maga- 
zines, and  everything  that  relates  to  current 
events,  and  the  value  of  the  school  will  be 
vastly  increased  by  such  processes. 


The  Mental  Powers A  knowledge  of  the 

mentatl  powers,  their  modes  of  activity,  their 
limit^itions,  and  the  order  of  their  develop- 
ment, is  indispensable  to  the  highest  success 
in  teaching.  Without  this  knowledge  good 
instruction  may  be  given,  but  the  processes  are 
necessarily  empirical  and  the  work  that  of 
mere  routine.  With  it,  teachers  have  a  key 
to  most  of  the  educational  problems  that  are 
continually  coming  up  for  solution ;  they  have 
a  principle  to  guide  them  in  new  experiences ; 
they  can  adapt  their  work  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils,  and  adjust  courses  of  study  to  produce 
the  best  results ;  theyare  sufficient  for  any  em- 
ergency that  may  arise  in  instruction,  and  they 
are  not  driven  to  make  doubtful  experiments 
which  may  increase  the  evils  rather  than  di- 
minish them. 

Prof essional  Knowledge, — ^The  teacher,  be- 
fore commencing  his  work,  should  also  Ivive 
a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  economies 
of  instruction,  such  as  organization,  classifi- 
cation, tactics,  and  discipline.  Organization 
includes  the  general  scope  of  the  instruction, 
the  course  of  study,  and  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  studies  so  far  as  time  is  concerned ; 
classification  has  reference  to  the  division  of 
the  school  in  the  bases  of  attainment  for  the 
purpose  of  recitation ;  tactics  considers  the 
movements  of  pupils,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  interference,  and  no  time  wasted;  and 
discipline  has  to  do  with  the  means  to  secure 
order  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
school.  Experienced  teachers  have  written 
upon  all  these  topics  treating  them  from  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  points  of  view; 
and  there  are  now  so  many  valuable  treatises 
readily  accessible  that  no  teacher  can  have  an 
adequate  excuse  for  neglecting  them. 

The  means  of  professional  culture  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  teacher.  The  cost  of 
instruction  at  Normal  Schools  is  usually  less 
than  at  other  schools  where  the  same  branches 
are  taught  and  these  schools  are  now  pro- 
vided in  nearly  all  the  States.  In  some  of  the 
States,  in  additioikto  the  Normal  Schools, 
there  are  teacJieif  classes,  academies  and 
high  schools  where  tuition  is  free.  An- 
other agency  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
is  the  Teachers*  Institute,  now  held  annu- 
ally in  each  county  in  those  States  where 
much  attention  is  given  to  school  matters. 
The  lowest  demand  that  should  be  made  upon 
teachers  in  regard  to  these  agencies  for  pro- 
fessional culture  is  that  they  should  attend  the 
professional  course  of  a  normal  school  or 
academy  before  commencing  their  work,  and 
that  they  should  be  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance upon  Institutes  after  entering  upon  their 
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duties,  and  should  take  an  active  part  in  the 
exercises. 

Self- Improvement It  is  incumbent  upon 

all  teachers  to  continually  study  and  improve 
themselves.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard 
to  those  who,  for  any  cause,  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  for  a  thorough  pro- 
fessional preparation.  The  new  subjects  in- 
vestigated should  be  in  the  direction  of  natural 
history,  mental  philosophy,  and  general  his- 
tory and  literature, as  these  are  most  neglected. 
Several  of  these  subjects  may  be  taken  up  in 
direct  connection  with  school-work,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  teacher  made  incidental 
to  his  class-duties.  For  example,  a  teacher 
has  never  studied  botany,  and  he  wishes  to 
give  some  elementary  instruction  to  a  class 
of  children  upon  plants.  He  would  do  well 
to  procure  some  little  work  like  Miss  You- 
mans's  "  First  Book  in  Botany,*'  or  Gray*s 
*'  How  Plants  Grow,'*  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  method  of  study.  Then  let  him  com- 
mence with  the  leaves,  observing  their  form, 
edges,  and  structure,  and  so  go  on,  by  almost 
imperceptible  steps,  from  an  observation  of 
the  parts  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 
The  pupils  would  be  greatly  interested  and 
improved  by  the  process,  but  «the  teacher 
would  receive  the  greatest  benefit,  and,  by 
continuing  the  process,  he  has  the  power  to 
make  up,  in  a  great  measure,  for  previous  de- 
ficiencies. 

The  summer  schools  for  professional  instruc- 
tion afford  teachers  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  studies  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and 
it  becomes  a  question  of  grave  moment 
whether  a  teacher  who  neglects  these  oppor- 
tunities, or  who  has  not  sufficient  energy  to 
overcome  the  ordinary  difficufties  in  the  way 
of  attending  these  schools,  has  the  desire  for 
improvement,  the  energy,  and  the  will,  which 
are  necessary  to  successful  teaching. 

Details  of  Work The  course  of  study  pre- 
pared for  country  schools  is  founded  upon  the 
same  general  principle  as  that  for  graded  schools 
given  in  the  chapter  at  length  upon  * 'Course  of 
Study.*'  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  con- 
dense the  longer  course  in  regard  to  time,  and 
the  studies  to  be  pursued,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  country 
schools.  The  problem  to  solve  was  to  pre- 
pare a  course  that  should  broaden  the  present 
instruction,  introduce  more  rational  methods, 
provide  for  more  practical  work,  and  stimu- 
late teachers  to  higher  endeavor,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  set  the  standard  so  high  as 
to  be  unattainable  by  a  majority  of  teach- 
ers now  employed,  and  'so  to  act  as  a  dis- 
couragement rather  than  an  incentive  to  ef- 


fort. The  changes  in  the  present  practices 
which  this  course  of  study  proposes  are  en- 
tirely practical,  as  has  been  proved  by  actual 
trial  in  many  schools,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  better  results  which  will  fol- 
low from  the  adoption  of  this  improved  course 
may  not  be  realized  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Alphabet, — Pupils  should  be  taught  to 
read  by  the  word  or  the  sentence  methods. 
The  unit  of  attention  in  the  former  is  the  word, 
in  the  latter  the  sentence.  The  former  is  bet- 
ter known  and  more  extensively  practiced ; 
but  the  latter,  which  is  comparatively  new,  is 
doubtless  more  philosophical,  and  will  lead 
to  better  results  when  adopted.  The  details 
of  these  methods  must  be  obtained  from  man- 
uals of  instruction  or  from  living  teachers. 
By  either  of  them  the  letters  are  learned  in- 
cidentally, while  the  pupil  is  intent  on  the 
idea  or  thought  represented,  and  the  least 
possible  amount  of  time  is  directly  spent  for 
this  purpose. 

Reading. — Sentences  should  always  be  read 
as  a  unit,  and  the  pupil  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pronounce  each  word  as  though 
disconnected  from  the  others.  In  all  primary 
reading,  pupils  should  fully  understand  the 
thought  before  trying  to  express  it.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  read  what  they 
cannot  understand,  and  they  should  always 
express  the  thought  from  the  book,  as  they 
would  the  same  thought  in  conversation.  By 
observing  these  simple  directions,  the  conven- 
tional school-drawl  may  be  broken  up,  root 
and  branch,  and  an  onerous  mechanical  ex- 
ercise may  be  changed  into  an  interesting  and 
intelligent  one. 

Spelling, — An  almost  complete  revolution 
is  recommended  in  teaching  the  art  of  spell- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  pupil  learns  a  single  word 
or  sentence,  let  him  be  taught  to  copy  it  on 
his  slate.  The  first  copying  should  be  with 
the  printed  characters,  to  more  quickly  fa- 
miharize  him  with  the  form  of  the  letters,  but 
these  should  gradually  give  place  to  the  script 
letter,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
script  letters  are  used  exclusively.  This  copy- 
ing" of  lessons  from  the  chart  and  book  should 
be  continued  as  a  daily  exercise  for  at  least 
three  years,  although  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  copy  all  the  lessons.  Before  the  close  of 
the  first  term,  the  pupil  should  also  commence 
writing  descriptions  of  objects,  beginning  by 
telling  one  thing,  and  increasing  the  amount 
until  full  descriptions  are  given.  In  this  way 
spelling  and  penmanship  are  both  taught  in* 
cidentally  while  other  lessons  are  studied,  and 
the  time  for  teaching  them  directly  is  saved. 
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By  this  method  the  pupil  never  guesses  at  the 
spelling  of  a  word ;  never  spells  orally  except 
with  the  written  or  printed  characters  before 
him ;  never  hears  or  sees  a  misspelled  word ; 
and  he  spells  every  word  he  knows  correctly. 
The  words  that  he  does  not  know,  he  does 
not  try  to  spell  until  he  has  looked  them  out, 
and  this  leads  to  good  spelling  all  the  time. 

Object-Lessons.  —  The  object-lessons  are 
systematized,  and  from  the  very  first  are  made 
to  include  the  elements  of  the  sciences.  They 
are  made  so  progressive  that  any  teacher  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  give  them,  and  grad- 
ually become  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
which  they  form  a  part  in  the  way  already 
pointed  out.  •  More  or  less  time  may  be  given 
to  this  part  of  the  instruction,  depending 
upon  the  condition  of  the  school  and  the  skill 
of  the  teachers.  It  may  be  made  to  consti- 
tute the  best  half  of  teaching,  awakening  men- 
tal activity  and  storing  the  mind  with  the 
most  useful  knowledge.  These  object-lessons 
may  frequently  be  made  general  for  the  whole 
school,  thus  affecting  another  saving  in  time. 

Rural  Affairs, — It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  de- 
plored that  in  country  schools  there  are  no 
exercises  which  take  into  consideration  coun- 
try life.  The  occupation  which  absorbs  the 
greater  part  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  all 
its  varied  and  contingent  interests,  are  scarcely 
recognized  in  school- work.  Children  fresh 
from  the  farm,  with  an  extensive  but  unsys- 
tematized knowledge  of  the  farm  processes, 
and  an  active  interest  in  them,  are  set  to  tasks 
which  have  no  relations  to  these  activities, 
and  which  usually  are  abstract  and  uninter- 
esting. A  rational  system  of  instruction  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  first  step  in  the 
school-work  shall  be  to  make  the  child  con- 
srious  of  what  he  already  knows,  to  arrange 
knowledge  in  proper  order,  and  to  stimulate 
observation  and  inquiry  in  the  very  direction 
in  which  the  mind  has'already  been  developed. 

These  country  children  know  a  great  deal 
about  plants,  their  names,  their  forms,  their 
uses,  and  their  manner  of  growth.  A  little 
stimulus  only  is  necessary  to  excite  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  general  subject  of  plant  life,  lead- 
ing x)n  by  short  steps  to  systematic  botany 
and  vegetable  physiology.  They  know  also 
a  great  deal  about  domestic  animals,  their 
characteristics,  their  habits, and  their  products. 
Starling  from  this  knowledge  it  is  easy  to 
lead  them  to  make  further  investigations  in 
the  same  direction,  cultivating  their  percep- 
tive powers  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and 
storing  their  minds  with  knowledge  that 
reaches  out  toward  the  material  world  on  the 
one  side,  and  toward  the  phenomena  of  life 


upon  the  other,  and  indispensable  as  a  basis 
to  a  wide  and  general  culture.  The  knowl- 
edge which  the  child  has  in  regard  to  bees 
and  other  insects;  to  the  succession  of  farm 
processes  from  seed-time  to  harvest ;  to  the 
manipulations  necessary  to  produce  a  crop 
and  prepare  it  for  the  market ;  and  to  tb; 
processes  and  products  of  household  labor  and 
economy — all  can  be  turned  to  good  account 
in  the  process  of  education,  doubling  the  in- 
terest in  study  and  increasing  the  products 
manifold. 

In  following  this  method,  the  teacher  is  but 
obeying  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
the  laws  of  mental  development,  proceeding 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  making 
the  previous  experience  of  the  child  the  basis 
for  its  future  growth.  Besides  the  advantage 
to  the  child  itself,  this  method  aids  education 
in  other  ways.  It  takes  away  from  instruction 
the  reproach  of  being  unpractical,  it  excites 
an  interest  in  all  school  affairs  on  the  part  of 
parents,  and  it  leads  to  continually  more  in- 
telligent action  in  home  and  farm  affairs.  We 
may  hope  it  may  also  have  the  effect  of  lead- 
ing to  a  higher  appreciation  of  country  life 
and  of  arresting  the  present  tendency  of  mi- 
gration towatd  the  cities,  and  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  farms  for  trade  or  for  the  pro- 
fessions. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  SCIENCE. 


PROF.  JOHN  OGDEN. 

THERE  can  be  no  question  about  this 
truth;  viz.,  that  the  integrity  and  safety 
of  our  republic.depend  upon  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  its  citizens.  This  issue, — ^if, 
indeed,  there  be  an  issue, — ought  forever  to 
be  set  at  rest.  No  one  in  his  sober  senses 
can  doubt  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are 
essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  blessings  of 
civil  liberty.  And  yet,  with  both  of  these 
as  our  boasted  heritage,  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public has  been  threatened  and  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  highly 
improbable,  that  it  may  again  be  threatened, 
and  with  more  serious  consequences.  It  is 
idle  to  insist  that  these  threatening  elements 
do  not  still  exist  in  various  guises,  atid  that, 
too,  in  our  very  midst.  And  hence  their  pe- 
culiar danger.  We  have  but  to  open  our  eyes 
to  see  them;  and  their  very  existence  is 
threatening.  But  a  threat  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  danger.  I  may  be  threatened 
with  expulsion  from  my  native  country,  and 
yet  be  in  no  danger.  It  depends  uf>on  the 
source  of  the  threat,  and  the  cause  of  it. 
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But  whatever  of  danger  there  may  be  in 
this  menace,  it  is  not  alone  ifrom  ignorance. 
There  is  another  foe  lurking  in  our  midst,  a 
foe  more  dangerous,  because  less  exposed  to 
.  public  execration.  While  admitting  that  ig- 
norance affords  a  convenient  lodgment  for 
crime  and  corruption,  we  must  not  close  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  these  enemies  are  doubly 
armed  and  dangerous  when  they  come  to  us 
under  the  guise  of  refinement  and  taste. 
They  have  a  mischievous  charm  when  refined 
and  educated,  and  a  most  singular  potency 
when  directed  by  intelligence,  especially  when 
they  find  their  way  into  our  public  educa- 
tional councils  and  into  our  churches,  and 
when  they  lay  hold  upon  the  helm  of  our 
government. 

It  is  against  this  foe  that  we  are  to  direct 
our  energies  to-day.  It  is  not  a  mere  nega- 
tive force,  either.  It  is  not  mere  ignorance. 
It  is  a  positive  and  an  aggressive  power.  It 
proposes  to  use  the  keenest  weapons  of  scien- 
tific warfare ;  and  it  must  be  met  by  the  same 
weapons.  It  will  not  avail  for  us  to  cry  *'  in- 
fidel, heretic,  or  skepticism,"  while  the  enemy 
is  undermining  the  very  faith  we  are  defend- 
ing. His  arguments  must  be  met  with  coun- 
ter-arguments where  there  is  real  disagree- 
ment ;  and  we  are  bound  to  accept  his  issues 
when  they  are  fairly  made.  We  are  bound, 
also,  to  accept  the  truth,  even  from  our  ene- 
mies, however  unwelcome  it  4nay  be,  and 
however  destructive  it  may  prove  to  our  pre- 
conceived notions  and  theories.  We  must 
disarm  opposition  by  robbing  it  of  every 
arrow  in  its  quiver.  Not  one  must  be  left  to 
wound  us  while  marching  to  victory,  or  to 
send  us  bleeding  from  the  field  of  encounter. 
We  must  learn  how  dangerous  it  is  to  fight 
the  truth.  We  must  array  it,  if  possible,  all 
on  our  side. 

What  renders  this  challenge  more  potent  is 
that  it  is  given  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
whose  guardian  hitherto  has  been  a  religious 
faith.  Its  enemies  propose  to  substitute  for 
this  a  system  of  pantheism,  based  upon  sci- 
entific experiment  and  investigation.  Shall 
we  accept  this  ?  Shall  we  yield  the  ground 
which  Christian  intelligence  and  enterprise 
have  covered  all  over  with  the  trophies  of  art, 
invention  and  discovery  ?  Are  we  ready  to 
declare  Christian  civilization  a  failure  ?  Look 
abroad  upon  this  beautiful  land,  dotted  all 
over  with  schoolhouses,  colleges  and  churches 
— ^the  true  indices  of  national  prosperity  — 
and  declare  *'  who  hath  wrought  this  !*'  Shall 
we  lightly  cast  aside  a  faith  under  whose  pro- 
tecting ages  all  this  has  grown  up  ?  I  trow 
not?    We  propose  rather  to  keep  the  faith, 


and  to  accept,  in  its  broadest,  fullest  and 
keenest  research,  both  the  reason  and  scien- 
tific investigation,  as  a  part  of  this  faith, 
without  a  fear  of  any  irreconcilable  antago- 
nisms. We  shall  thus  disarm  all  opposition 
by  simply  and  humbly  accepting  the  truth. 

We  must  not  shun  the  light,  let  it  come 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may.  We  must  be 
willing  to  have  our  darling  doctrines  aired 
occasionally  and  investigated  in  the  light  of 
truth,  and  scientific  truth,  too.  But  it  must 
be  truth,  not  mere  assumption.  I,  for  one, 
am  willing  to  state  the  matter  thus:  If  the 
present  system  of  religious  belief,  founded 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  cannot  be 
maintained  without  doing  violence  to  any 
truth,  or  any  truly  scientific  principle,  it 
ought  to  go  to  the  waJl.  If  it  cannot  answer 
the  various  objections  brought  against  it  by 
the  modern  scientist,  it  is  no  longer  worthy 
to  maintain  its  proud  eminence  as  *'  The  light 
of  the  world."  But  if  it  can, — arid  I  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  it, — it  is  en- 
titled to  the  universal  confidence  of  mankind, 
even  of  the  atheist  himself. 

I  am  tired  of  this  dodging  and  apologizing 

for  the  Bible.     The  truth  is  older  than  the 

Bible,  and  greater  than  the  Bible.     The  Bible 

is  only  an  exposition  of  the  truth.     God  is 

the  expositor;  and  shall  the   exposition   be 

greater  than  the  thing  to  be  exposed — the 

explanation  greater  than  the  thing  explained  ? 

The  Bible  makes  no  pretentions  to  scientific 

explanations;  hence  it  must  not  be  judged 

by  science.     But  it  defies  science.     It  speaks 

with  a  lofty  dignity  that  puts  science  to  the 

blush. 

What  is  science  ?    What  we  know  of  nature, 
f 

What  is  revelation?  What  we  know  of  God. 
Neither  book  is  yet  fully  written.  This  is  left 
for  the  ages.  We  don*t  know  all  of  nature ; 
neither  do  we  know  all  of  God.  But  the  two 
revelations  are  gradually  working  toward  each 
other.  Why  should  we  fear  scientific  investi- 
gation, therefore,  if  our  enemies  are  honest? 
And  if  they  are  not,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.  Do  we  tremble  for  God's  truth  when 
science  speaks,  or  when  a  man  threatens? 
Shall  we,  Uzzah-like,  '*  put  forth  our  hand  to 
steady  the  ark  of  God"  because,  forsooth,  it 
does  not  go  smoothly  over  these  rough  places ; 
or  because  some  of  these  scientific  (?)  kine 
have  shaken  it  by  their  careless  going  ?  This 
would  argue  weak  faith,  both  in  science  and 
religion. 

We  will  not  doubt,  therefore.  We  are  not 
a  set  of  cowards ;  and  our  cause  is  not  such 
an  one  **  that  we  must  needs  crouch  and 
cower  like  belabored  hounds,"  before  a  set  of 
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lordly  scientists  that  have  not  yet  learned  the 
greatest  truth,  both  in  science  and  revelation, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  all  truth  and  all 
science.  Science  belongs  to  us  by  right  both 
of  inheritance  and  discovery.  Who  shall  dis- 
pute our  claim  ?  It  is  our  weapon,  emphatic- 
ally ours;  and  we  propose  to  use  it  in  de- 
fence of  the  truth.  It  has  only  been  stolen 
from  us  because  we  slept  on  guard/  and  the 
sooner  we  take  possession  of  it  again  the  bet- 
ter, both  for  science  and  ourselves. 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  peace, 
order  and  harmony  of  the  human  family  is 
the  man  who  would  rob  it  of  a  living  faith  in 
God,  and  would  substitute  therefor  the  un- 
certain code  of  mere  human  reason  and  phi- 
losophy. As  though  the  Divine  mind  were 
not  capable  of  devising  a  scheme  for  the 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  his  own  works  !  The 
thing  is  monstrous — it  is  blasphemous. 

When  we  shall,  as  a  nation  and  a  peopfe, 
turn  our  bfeicks  upon  the  light  shed  from 
God's  word  to  look  upon  the  feeble  flickerings 
of  science,  and  to  follow  the  dim  lantern  of 
mere  human  wisdom,  we  shall  wander  a  long, 
long  way  into  the  dark. 

N,  S,  Journal  of  Education, 


NEW  SCHOOL  TEACHING. 


REMONSTRANpE  FROM  DISSATISFIED  PATRON. 


THIS  earnest  paper  is  printed  as  received, 
excepting  that  we  have  complied  with 
the  request  to  put  the  words  into  their  dic- 
tionary dress,  only  leaving,  here  and  there, 
a  few  inpuris  naturalibusy  as  expressing  better 
in  that  way  the  sentiment  of  the  writer.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  general  correctness  of 
the  account  given  by  our  worthy  corres- 
pondent of  the  school-doings  in  his  town  of 
Tyrone : 

Mr.  Editor:  I  have  been  a-convincing  a  good 
many  of  the  'people  here  as  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  stop  the  nonsense  up  at  our  big  school-house, 
but  somehow  they  don't  seem  to  go  on  to  do  anything, 
and  as  for  the  directors  they're  as  crazy  as  the  teach- 
ers. Fve  found  out  that  it  aint  the  least  use  to  waste 
one's  breath  talking  to  them.  But  they  all  talk  so 
much  about  what  The  School  Journal  says,  that  I 
think  maybe  they'll  mind  it  belter  than  they  do  me. 
1*11  tell  you  some  of  the  new-fangled  fooleries,  and 
ways  of  spending  money  and  you'll  see  that  I'm  right, 
because  I  go  for  the  old  ways. 

John  Rect  is  about  the  reasonablest  man  I've  found, 
an'  he  knows  all  about  the  schools ;  and  their  doings 
there.  He  seemed  to  think  over  what  I  said,  an' 
says  he,  "  We'll  go  and  see  the  school ;  you  haven't 
been  there,  have  you  ?"  I  didn't  like  to  go,  but  he's 
a  good-humored  old  chap,  and  he  persuaded  me,  and 
so  we  went.     It's  a  big  building  with  eight  or  nine 
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schools  in  it.  There's  a  big  yard  too;  fenced  in  all 
round,  and  planted  with  trees  and  vines  ever  so  fine, 
and  a  man  is  hired  by  the  year  to  take  care  of  it  all. 
(I  don't  see  how  he  keeps  the  trees  from  being  broke, 
and  five  hundred  young  *uns  scampering  round  'em; 
I  can't  keep  one  a-growing  a-front  of  my  house.)  But 
all  this  cost  money;  and  then,  inside,  there's  fine  desks, 
and  cases,  and  maps,  and  slates  for  the  little  ones, 
**  so  as  to  be  all  of  one  size,  and  noiseless,"  Rect  says, 
but  just  think  of  the  money;  and  then  paying  the 
teachers,  and  thjit  janitor!  just  think  who  have  to  pay 
it,  and  my  young  'uns  don't  go,  only  once  now  an* 
then.  They're  dreadful  keen  to  go,  but  they're  to  do 
as  I  want  *em. 

Over  the  front  door  there's  a  white  arch,  and  on  it 
is  printed,  **  Schools  open.  Visitors  welcome.**  So, 
I  suppose,  they  are  proud  enough  of  what  they  think 
they're  doing.  On  each  door  inside  is  a  big  white 
card.     The  first  door  had  on  it  in  big  letters — 

Order, 
Observation, 
Object  Lessons, 
Letters  and  Figures, 
Reading. 

I  tried  to  spell  out  that  teacher's  name ;  four  capi- 
tals to  begin.  "Yes,"  says  Rect,  "and  there  are  four 
more  to  go  to  the  end,  A.  M.  and  M.  D.,  and  they 
mean  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Medicine."  Sure 
enough,  artful  he  must  be,  for  he  takes  the  biggest 
pay,  and  gets  the  a  b  c*s  to  teach,  and  that  only  two 
hours  at  a  time.  Just  think,  this  fellow,  as  tall  as  his 
name  is  long,  and  a  regular  sciencer,  is  put  to  teach- 
ing the  letters  to  little  mites ;  hardly  one  of  *em  out  of 
over  a  hundred  that  go  to  his  school  is  over  7  years. 
Why,  I've  a  girl  as  learned  her  little  sister  to  say  most 
all  the  letters  just  at  home.  She  wouldn't  ask  a  half, 
quarter,  fifth  part  what  this  "  Doctor"  gets  for  teaching 
little  snipes. 

However,  we  went  in  and  sat  down  and  listened  to 
the  way  they  said  lessons.  I  could  hardly  think  I 
was  in  a  school.  I  didn't  hear  'em  say  one  letter  or 
spell  so  much  as  one  word.  They  had  no  spelling 
book.  There  was  what  they  called  a  class,  but  they 
weren't  standing  up  in  a  row,  only  the  hindmost  row 
of  'em,  for  they  was  silting  in  a  solid  square  on  five 
long  seats,  about  8  on  a  seat,  a-reading  from  what  they 
called  Monroe  charts. 

Well,  as  I  said,  they  never  spelled  a  bit,  nor  called 
the  letters  by  their  names,  but  they  made  what  they 
called  their  "sounds."  They  twisted  their  mouths 
about,  but  sometimes  I  couldn't  hear  any  sound  at  alL 
When  they  had  done  this  th^  pronounced  the  word, 
and  then  tfie  sound  came  out.  It  was  like  a  squad 
firing  a  volley.  Then  they  read  the  words  together  in 
lines  like  "  See  me  hop,"  and  one  plain  reading 
wouldn't  do,  but  they  must  read  it  in  different  **styles." 
They  would  put  ma  or  mamma  before  it  or  after  it 
(for  all  that  wasn't  on  the  chart).  Rect  says  it  was 
to  get  them  to  read  in  a  "natural  tone."  I  think  they 
have  a  sort  of  a  "  natural"  for  a  teacher,  for  they  had 
to  keep  on  at  that  one  line  some  time  to  bring  out  the 
"  me"  or  the  "  hop"  strongest.  Rect  called  that  "em- 
phasis." I  never  heard  of  such  names  or  such  ways 
when  I  went  to  school  to  an  old  woman  twice  as  old 
as  this  "  Doctor,"  as  they  call  him.  But  that  aint  all. 
They  must  read  low  sometimes,  as  if  ma  was  sick ; 
and  then  loud,  as  if  ma  was  out  in  the  garden.  Such 
notions !  But  what  beat  me  out  was  after  that.  They 
were  reading  "  Run,  pig,  run !"  and  Rect  asked  them 
why  they  didn't  put  ma  to  that;  and  they  answered 
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him,  as  pert  as  you  please,  "  Because  we  are  talking^ 
to  the  pig  now."  See  what  nonsense  they  learn,  and 
they  must  be  ever  so  particular  about  putting  in  two 
stops,  in  saying  three  words  to  a  pig !  Why  they  had 
to  stop  even  where  there  wasn*t  so  much  as  a  coi^ma : 
only  a  little  space,  this  way  "  I  must  go  to  town  for 
ma."  Rect  said  they  were  learninnj  a  little  "  gram- 
mar** and  "rhetoric,"  when  they  did  that.  Ijumpisd 
up,  for  I  know'd  he  was  fooling  me  then.  I  seen  rhet- 
oric among  the  hard  words  on  the  College  advertise- 
ments. "  Don't  try  an'  fool  me,  Rect,"  says  I,  "  I 
know  where  that  rhetoric  belongs.  Talk  of  teaching 
College  lamin'  to  babies,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  such 
tomfoolery !" 

But  the  reading  stopped,  for  some  of  the  young  uns 
turned  to  look  at  me  when  I  got  up.  Rect  pulled  me 
by  the  sleeve,  an'  I  sot  down  again,  for  I  didn't  see 
no  use  in  making  a  fuss  just  there,  and  then  they  took 
a  new  turn.  The  Doctor  calls  out,  as  if  he  was  drill- 
ing soldiers,  Stand 'd  'd. . . .  6^ .'  and  up  the  whole 
squad  of  them  shot  as  if  they'd  been  galvanized,  and 
they  quit  looking  at  me.      Right  *t  . .  hand 's  *s . . . . 

Up! Down! Right 't't Face!    Both  .. 

hands  's  's Up!    Front't't  . .  Face! Hands 

. .  Donvn  !  Sit!  And  then  they  began  to  read  again, 
keener  than  ever,  never  minding  me  or  Rect  a  bit. 
Somehow  the  Doctor  had  them  so  that  they  will  just 
jump  at  whatever  he  put  *em  to  do,  tho'  he  says  but 
very  little  to  *em.  Rect  said  that  they  were  put 
through  the  motions  to  waken  tfiemselves  up  !  Who 
ever  heard  of  such  little  uns  wakening  "  themselves" 
up.  I  waken  up  mine  sometimes,  I  tell  you.  It's  no 
use  expecting  them  to  waken  themselves.  Rect  is  a 
good  solid  old  fellow;  or  I'd  think  he  was  joking  me. 
He  said  it  was  a  great  idea.  I  can't  see  what  he 
means. 

While  these  were  reading  another  block  was  copy- 
ing figures  from  the  board  and  counting  'em  up,  and 
the  other  was  looking  in  their  reading  books,  and 
printing  off  words  on  their  slates.  They  were  all 
busy,  but  wonderful  quiet  till  the  reading  was  over. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  spell  cast  on  them.  But  when 
we  left  ibey  were  all  marchin'  and  singin,'  "  Shak- 
in'  themselves  up,"  Rect  said  again.  They  don't 
seem  to  have  a  book  before  them  half  the  time,  still 
Rect  says  that  in  about  three  months  from  beginning 
a  class  is  ready  for  the  next  grade — all  that  can  read 
everything  in  the  first  half  of  the  First  Reader  go 
there.  "But  where's  any  spelling?"  says  I.  "We 
shall  see,"  says  Rect.  "Come  across  to  the  next 
room."  There  the  card  said;  "Grade  II.  Miss  N. 
Minary,  teacher — and  the  specialties :  Story  lessons, 
correct  speech,  outline  maps  and  scales,  sound-signs." 
Here  we  didn't  see  the  sign  of  a  book  or  a  slate — 
only  rows  of  low  desks,  and  behind  every  desk  (and 
one  store-box)  2  little  heads  and  2  pair  of  crossed 
arms  and  sparkling  eyes  all  turned  to  the  teacher.  She 
was  holding  up  a  couple  of  leaves.  They  had  all 
been  so  dutiful  that  no  time  had  been  lost  but  ten 
minutes  gained  before  recess,  and  now  they  were  go- 
ing to  enjoy  the  time  they  had  saved,  Rect  said.  But 
what's  the  use  of  being  so  particular  and  exact,  and 
how  they  get  these  children  into  it  I  don't  see.  It's 
against  nature.  And  I  don't  want  to  pay  taxes  for  a 
lot  of  nonsense.  If  we  must  pay  for  schooling,  lets* 
have  schooling.  Two  leaves  out  of  the  woods  and 
not  a  leaf  of  a  book  in  sight !  And  what  they  found 
to  look  at  and  think  and  talk  about  in  them  leaves 
beat  me.  Rect  said  that  they  were  learning  to  "  ob- 
serve" and  to  read  and  take  pleasure  in  Nature.  What 
does  that  mean  again  ?    I  looked  at  Rect,  but  his  face 


was  all  straight.  He  seemed  earnest.  What  he 
mearit  is  beyond  me.  I  ain't  a  baby,  so  I  didn't 
listen  to  the  young  woman's  talk  about  the  leaves.  I 
looked  at  some  of  the  slates  that  stood  in  two  piles  on 
the  desk,  all  of  one  size,  and  all  bound  with  red  cord 
to  make  them  soft,  and  all  numbered  and  named. 
There  were  rows  of  curlicues  on  them,  and  opposite 
every  curlicue  was  a  word  in  print  letters.  Rect  whis- 
pered that  these  were  homographs  copied  from  the 
board,  where  the  teacher  had  made  them,  and  that 
showed  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  words  in  the 
reading  lesson,  and  the  scholars  hrid  the  fun  of  find- 
ing out  first  what  the  words  were  that  were  curled  up 
that  way,  and  then  of  spelling  them  out  on  their  slates 
by  hand.  "Oh  stop,  Rect,"  says  I,  "  this  is  no  school- 
ing at  all,  no  spelling  like  I  wos  taut,  an'  I  kin  spel 
well  anuf,  I  no."  But  the  little  fellows  had  made  it 
all  very  plain  and  clean  and  nice.  It  looked  as  if 
they  had  took  a  liking  to  it.  But  I  didn't ;  and  I 
found  out,  too,  that  the  directors  had  boueht  these  slates 
for  this  room.  I  just  walked  out,  and  Rect  followed. 
He  said  I  musn't  go  away  till  I  had  seen  more.  May 
be  the  next  room  would  please  me  better.  I  agreed 
to  go  in,  and  I  think  I'll  go  sometime  to  that  second 
room  again.  They  didn't  seem  to  like  us  to  leave. 
Next  room  had  *'  Grade  III."  on  the  card,  "  Special- 
ties: Drawing,  homography,  substraction,  tables, 
local  geography,  maps."  MissAyers,teicher.  "That's 
a  shorter  name,"  I  said.  "  Yes,"  said  Rect.  "  but  up- 
stairs Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Ike  have  shorter  names  yet." 
A  little  fellow  who  was  out  getting  a  drink  heard  us, 
and  says  he,  "  But  Mr.  Ike's  name  has  but  two  sounds 
and  Mr.  Cox's  has  four."  They  seem  to  count  the 
sounds  in  every  word  here.  They're  wonderful  par- 
ticular about  their  reading  and  pronouncing.  Just  as 
if  they  were  all  able  to  be  speakers  and  preachers. 

We  went  in  and  it  looked  pleasant,  all  mild  and 
genfle,  and  sunshiny,  with  smiling  faces  like  a  June 
day.  And  like  the  last  school  they  put  me  in  mind  of 
kittens  in  the  sunshine,  only  here  there  was  a  class  at 
work  on  their  desks,  drawing  lines  and  another  was 
telling  the  teacher  the  names  of  the  streets  on  a  map 
of  the  town  that  lay  flat  on  the  table.  They  had  the 
north  end  north,  and  the  way  they  had  it  marked  off 
was  very  natural.  I  could  see  into  that  well  enough. 
The  teacher  asked  us  if  we  liked  to  question  the  class. 
There  were  three  minutes  spare.  Rect  and  I  both 
asked  things  about  our  places  and  they  answered 
right.  Then  a  bell  struck — one  rolled  up  the  map  and 
set  it  away  ;  and  the  others  filed  to  their  places.  An- 
other tinkle,  and  a  squad  rose  up,  each  with  a  slate, 
and  a  second  tinkle  brought  them  filing  up  to  the  long 
benches  in  front  of  the  teacher's  desk. 

They  had  rows  of  words  and  little  sentences  on  their 
slates,  and  Rect  said  this  was  their  spelling.  The  sen- 
tences they  had  partly  filled  from  homographic  sound- 
signs  on  the  board.  Rect  said  that  we  all  have  to 
spell  by  hand  when  we  make  use  of  spelling,  and  so 
they  learn  that  way  at  once.  I  was  tickled  while  I 
watched  them  looking  at  the  board  and  puzzling  out 
the  words  that  the  teacher  had  "  pronounced"  there,  as 
Rect  said.  Yo^  could  see  by  their  looks  when  they 
had  found  out  a  word,  and  then  they  would  be  in  a 
brown  study  for  awhile,  trying  to  remember  how  the 
spelling  looked  in  their  Readers.  It  seemed  to  keep 
them  wide-awake,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  to  make 
a  noise.  Maybe  Rect  is  right.  I  know  I  don't  spell 
like  the  books,  and  I  can't  just  remember  the  names  of 
the  letters,  so  that  don't  help  me  much.  But  I  believe 
most  in  the  old  ways  after  all. 

After  these  scholars  had  looked  over  and  marked 
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each  other's  slates,  and  they  had  been  passed  before 
the  teacher,  I  noticed,  while  they  were  filing  away, 
k  big  hornet's  nest,  sliced  in  two  and  hanging  up.  I 
asked  Rect  what  on  earth  that  meant  in  such  a  tidy 
room.  He  said  that  the  Doctor  or  Principal  Greene 
would  come  in  after  the  infants  were  .dismissed,  an 
hour  before  the  rest  go,  and  would  give  a  talk  alx)ut 
this  "summer  palace,  and  the  making  of  it,  to  show 
bow  every  creature  living  is  bound  to  do  a  share  of 
work,  and  do  it  right — to  take  pains."  Now  just  see 
what  outlandish  things  they  do  mix  in  with  their  new 
'  ways  of  keeping  school,  and  it  all  costs  something! 
But  the  scholars  like  it,  and  they  fairly  drink  it  all  in. 
Mr.  Editor,  I  know  you  can't  help  but  give  m^ 
right  in  most  everything  anyhow,  and  if  you  can  put 
in  a  word  to  bring  our  folks  to  their  senses  these  hard 
times,  why  I'll  be  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you.  They 
all  look  to  you,  and  mind  what  you  say. 
Yours,  etc., 

DUSTEY  DOONAWT. 

p.  S. — Rect  told  me  as  we  were  going  home  that 
Ihey  are  not  learned  to  write  with  a  pen  till  they  get 
up  into  the  fifth  grade — 9  or  10  years  old.  He  says 
they  learn  to  handle  a  pencil  well,  and  draw  lines  of 
all  sorts  first,  and  then  they  can  handle  a  pen  better, 
and  keep  on  bettering.  That's  another  of  their  new 
notions.  But  I  don't  care,  I  don't  think  I'll  patronize 
'em  any. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  MUSIC* 


ANNA  WILSON. 


FROM  the  dawn  of  creation  to  the  present 
time,  the  influence  of  music  has  been  felt 
by  all  the  children  of  men.  Who  of  us  have 
not  felt  its  power  ?  Who  of  us  have  not  had 
our  souls  stirred  to  their  utmost  depths  by 
some  sweet  and  melodious  strains  ?  Sad  in- 
deed must  be  the  condition  of  him  who  has 
not  felt  its  influence,  and  been  made  wiser 
and  better  for  it. 

Go  forth  and  listen  to  nature  !  Hear  how 
bright  and  joyous  is  the  brooklet's  melody, 
how  careless  and  happy  the  song  it  ever  sings 
as  its  silvery  waters  dance  along  over  its 
pebbly  bed.  But  now  the  stream  widens ; 
its  song  becomes  deeper  and  grander.  Now 
it  increases  in  brilliancy  and  strength,  until 
old  ocean  becomes  its  dwelling  place,  and — 
mark  the  change — the  light  and  tripping  song 
becomes  a  deep,  sad  moan.  Listen  to 
the  music  of  the  cataract  as  it  boils  fn  angry 
surges,  breaking  against  the  rocks,  plunging 
its  raging  billows  over  the  towering  precipice, 
and  resting  its  troubled  waters  in  the  channel 
of  the  noisy  deep.  It  says  in  a  language  none 
can  misunderstand,  **  The  hand  that  made  us 
is  divine."  Notes  and  chords,  sweet  as  the 
tones  of  an  iEolian  harp,  strike  our  ears  and 
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find  a  ready  response  in  the  heart.  At  last 
the  billows  burst  into  stirring  strains  of  deep 
bass,  and  overwhelm  the  soul  with  music  too 
powerful  for  mortals  to  appreciate.  This 
world  is  full  of  music.  There  is  not  one  dis- 
cordant sound  in  all  the  works  of  creation. 
In  the  spring  time  the  sun  with  his  golden 
keys  unlocks  the  icy  fetters  of  winter ;  and 
the  tongue  of  the  rippling  rill  is  loosed,  and 
the  gentle  songs  of  birds  fall  sweetly  on  the 
ear  as  they  trill  forth  their  tuneful  notes. 

«« With  the  spring,  the  glad  awakening 
or  the  bursting  buds  and  bees, 
Brings  bright  music,  gently  floating, 
On  the  wings  of  every  breeze." 

The  winds  of  summer,  as  they  softly  stir 
the  leaves,  carry  music  to  our  ears,  sweet  as 
the  songs  of  angels. 

*' Music  comes  our  hearts  to  gladden, 
Blending  with  the  summer  hours, 
Seeming  like  a  stream  of  sunbeams, 
Flowing  by  a  bank  of  flowers." 

In  autumn  there  is  music  in  every  falling 

leaf  and  dying  flower.     'Tis  sad,  mournful 

music,  such  as  causes  the  heart  to  throb  and 

the  tears  to  start ;  but  it  is  music  that  we  love 

to  hear. 

"Music  comes  with  fading  autumn  ; 
Dreaming  Indian  summer  days 
Sing  sad  strains  of  mellow  music. 

Trembling  through  the  quivering  haze." 

But  soon  the  cold  blasts  blow  upon  the 
trees  whose  bare  arms  are  outstretched  to 
heaven,  and  winter's  anthem  has  begun. 

"  Grand  old  winter's  oratorios. 
Sung  by  voices  weird,  sublime, 
Thrill  us  with  their  tones  triumphant, 
In  the  storm  king's  broken  rhyme." 

So  nature's  song  is  ever  being  sung  in  air, 
on  earth,  in  sea ;  and  its  harmonies  find  echo 
in  every  heart,  and  lift  our  thoughts  from  na- 
ture up  to  nature's  God.  The  soul  of  man 
ii^stinctively  responds  to  this  music  in  nature, 
and  daily  the  grand  anthem  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  human  voices  rolls  up  to  the  ear  of 
the  Eternal.  A  great  writer  once  said  that 
of  all  music,  that  which  reaches  farthest  into 
heaven  is  the  beating  of  a  loving  heart.  Yes, 
that  is  melody  such  as  angels  cannot  surpass; 
and  when  a  human  soul  is  filled  with  love  for 
the  great  fountain  head  of  all  love,  as  well  as 
for  his  fellow-man,  the  very  angels  themselves 
hush  their  golden  harps  and,  wondering,  listen. 
Some  one  has  written,  ''God  knows  what 
keys  in  the  human  soul  to  touch  in  order  to 
draw  out  its  sweetest  and  most  perfect  har- 
monies, whether  minor  strains  or  loftier  notes 
of  gladness." 

The  influence  of  music  upon  us,  cannot  be 
over-estimated.    It  adds  to  the  attractions  of 
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home  and  unites  the  hearts  of  the  family  with 
the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  love.  Many  a 
brother  has  been  saved  from  the  effects  of 
evil  companionship  and  the  devices  and  snares 
of  the  world  by  the  charm  of  music  at  home. 
The  songs  that  our  mothers  sang  to  us,  can 
we  ever  forget  them?  How  often  do  we 
hear  a  melody  that  carries  us  to  by-gone  days, 
and  •calls  forth  feelings  too  deep  for  utterance ! 
Memory  takes  us  back  to  the  place  where  we 
were  wont  to  hear  the  strain  and  where  we 
plucked  the  flowers  of  happiness;  and  the 
present,  with  its  cares  and  joys,  is  gone,  and 
we  live  only  in  the  past. 

•*  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 

And  conne  like  the  benediction. 

That  follows  after  prayer." 

Then  blessed  be  music,  with  all  its  powers  of 
witchery  and  enchantment.  Blessed  be  its 
holy  mission  of  carrying  us  away  from  the 
bare,  discouraging  realities  of  our  lives  back 
to  the  pleasure  fields  of  the  past,  or  forward 
in  anticipation  to  the  future.  Who  would 
live  without  it,  from  the  song  of  the  bird 
and  the  sound  of  rustling  leaves  and  rippling 
brooks  to  the  master-pieces  of  Beethoven  or 
Mozart  ? 

"  Music — O  how  faint,  how  weak, 

Lanj^uage  fades  before  thy  spell ;  < 

"Why  should  Feeling  ever  speak 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well  ? 
Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign, 

Love's  are  e'en  more  false  than  they ; 
Oh,  His  only  music*s  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe,  and  not  betray." 

Music  makes  us  happ'er,  wiser,  and  better ; 
enlarges  our  souls,  and  gives  us  higher  and 
holier  thoughts.  It  has  charms  that  oratory, 
eloquence,  painting,  or  sculpture  can  never 
possess.  It  awakens  in  the  soul  of  man  the 
tenderest  sensibilities  and  the  purest  and 
most  spiritual  emotions.  Before  its  sway 
cares  and  sorrows  flee  away  as  dew  disap- 
pears in  the  presence  of  sunshine.  The  heart, 
at  times  over-burdened  by  its  own  afflictions 
and  the  cares  of  the  world,  is  filled  almost  to 
bursting  with  grief,  the  eye  is  ready  to  over- 
flow with  tears,  when  a  beautiful  strain  of 
music  is  carried  to  the  ear  and  all  suflering 
and  cares  are  driven  away,  and  in  their  place 
is  left  a  feeling  of  rest  and  calm  joy.  Music 
has  a  language  of  its  own ;  it  speaks  to  the 
soul  and  produces  feelings  that  naught  on 
earth  beside  can  produce.  Who  has  not  been 
carried  away,  conveyed,  as  it  were,  to  the 
very  gates  of  Paradise,  by  some  sweet  song? 
"  Music,  thou  wast  born  in  heaven  ere  yet  the 
soul  of  man  was  given."  When  this  little 
world  we   live  in  was  chaos,  angels  strung 


their  harps  in  daily  orisons  and  the  blue  vault 
above  echoed  their  sweet  harmony.  "  When 
the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  even  then  thou 
hadst  a  name  !  "O  Music  !  thou  who  bring- 
est  the  receding  waves  of  eternity  nearer  to 
the  weary  heart  of  man  as  he  stands  upon  the 
shore  and  longs  to  cross  over,  art  thou  the 
evening  breeze  of  this  life  or  the  morning  air 
of  the  future  one  ?" 

Let  us  listen  lovingly  to  the  persuasive  voice 
of  this  ministering  spirit,  and  make  our  lives  a 
beautiful  song ;  and  when  we  come  to  cross  the 
dark  river  that  leads  to  the  Celestial  City,  may 
we  all  hear  the  words,  "Welcome  home!" 
and  our  hearts  will  be  filled  with  the  strains 
that  echo  from  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and 
our  voices,  thrilling  with  rapturous  emotion, 
will  join  with  those  of  the  innumerable  throng 
whose  songs  are  ever  offered  up  in  humble 
adoration  to  Him  who  has  written  songs 
upon  suhfight  and  shadow,  who  fills  the  air 
with  music,  **  who  doeth  all  things  well." 


BEAUTY  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 


IT  is  a  strange  thing  how  little,  in  general, 
people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is  that 
part  of  creation  in  which  Nature  has  done 
more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for 
the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him 
and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her 
works ;  and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we 
least  attend  to  her.  There  are  not  many  of 
her  other  works  in  which  some  more  material 
or  essential  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing 
of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of  their 
organization ;  but  every  essential  purpose  of 
the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  an- 
swered if,  once  in  three  days  or  thereabouts, 
a  great,  ugly,  black  rain-cloud  were  brought 
up  over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered, 
and  so  all  left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with, 
perhaps,  a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist 
for  dew.  And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when  nature 
is  not  producing,  scene  after  scene,  picture 
after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working 
still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  princi- 
ples of  the  most  perfect  beauty  that  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  is  all  done  for  us  and  intended 
fof  our  perpetual  pleasure.  And  every  man, 
wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other 
sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  do- 
ing for  him  constantly. 
The  noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen 
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and  known  but  by  few ;  it  is  not  intended 
that  man  should  always  live  in  the  midst  of 
them :  he  injures  them  by  his  presence ;  he 
ceases  to  feel  them  if  he  be  always  with  them. 
But  the  sky  is  for  all ;  bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
"  too  bright  nor  good  for  human  nature's 
daily  food;"  it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions 
for  the  perj)etual  comfort  and  exalting  of  the 
heart ;  for  soothing  it,  and  purifying  it  from 
its  dross  and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle,  some- 
times capricious,  sometimes  awful;  never  the 
same  for  two  moments  together ;  almost  hu- 
man in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its 
tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its  infinity,  its 
appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us  is  as  distinct, 
as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  blessing 
to  what  is  mortal,  is  essential.  And  yet  we 
never  attend  to  it ;  we  never  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  thought,  but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our 
animal  sensations;  we  look  upon  all  by  which 
it  speaks  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes, 
upon  all  which  it  bears  witness  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive 
more  from  the  covering  vault  than  the  light 
and  the  dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed 
and  the  worm,  only  as  a  succession  of  mean- 
ingless and  monotonous  accidents,  too  con)- 
mon  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment 
of  watchfulness  or  a  glance  of  admiration. 

If,  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness  and 
insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  re- 
source, which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak 
of?  One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and  another 
it  has  been  windy,  and  another  it  has  been 
warm.  Who,  among  the  whole  chattering 
crowd,  can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  preci- 
pices of  the  chain  of  tall  white  mountains  that 
gilded  the  horizon  at  noon  yesterday?  Who 
saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the 
south,  and  smote  upon  their  summits,  until 
they  meled  and  mouldered  away  in  adust  of 
blue  rain  ?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead 
clouds,  when  the  sunlight  left  them  last  night, 
and  the  west  wind  blew  them  before  it  like 
withered  leaves  ?  All  has  passed  unregretted 
or  unseen;  or,  if  the  apathy  be  ever  shaken 
off,  even  for  an  instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is 
gross  or  what  is  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  in  the  broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of 
the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  clash  of  the 
hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the 
highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are  de- 
veloped. 

God  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the 
fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  They  are  but 
the  b'unt  and  the  low  faculties  of  our  nature 
which  can  only  be  addressed  through  lamp- 
black and  lightning.  It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued 
passages  of  unobtrusive  majesty;    the  deep 


and  the  calm,  and  the  perpetual ;  that  which 
must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it 
is  understood  ;  things  which  the  angels  work 
out  for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally; 
which  are  never  wanting,  and  never  repeated; 
which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet  each  found 
but  once.  It  is  through  these  that  the  lesson 
of  devotion  is  chiefly  taught  and  the  blessing 

of  beauty  given.  Stones  of  Venice. 


SOWING. 


ADELAIDE  A.    PROCTER. 


Sow  with  a  generous  hand : 

Pause  not  for  toil  or  pain. 
Weary  not  through  the  heat  of  summer. 

Weary  not  through  the  cold  spring  rain ; 
But  wait  till  the  autumn  comes 

For  the  sheaves  of  golden  grain. 

Scatter  the  seed,  and  fear  not : 

A  table  will  be  spread  ; 
What  matter  if  you  are  too  weary 

To  eat  your  hard -earned  bread  ? 
Sow  while  the  earth  is  broken ; 

For  the  hungry  must  be  fed. 

Sow  :  while  the  seeds  are  lying 
In  the  warm  earth's  bosom  deep, 

And  your  warm  tears  fall  upon  it, 
They  will  stir  m  their  quiet  sleep  ; 

And  the  green  blades  rise  the  quicker. 
Perchance  for  the  tears  you  weep. 

Then  sow ;  for  the  hours  are  fleeting, 
And  the  seed  must  fall  to-day : 

And  care  not  what  hands  shall  reap  it. 
Or  if  you  shall  have  passed  away 

Before  the  waving  cornfields 
Shall  gladden  the  sunny  day. 

Sow:  and  look  onward,  upward, 
Where  the  starry  light  appears, — 

Where,  in  spite  of  the  coward's  doubting, 
Or  your  own  heart's  trembling  fears. 

You  shall  reap  in  joy  the  harvest 
You  have  sown  to-day  in  tears. 


TEACHING  TEMPERANCE. 


GEORGE  W.  HOSS. 


IN  my  last  article,  I  said  I  would  try,  in  my 
next,  to  suggest  something  as  to  the 
*'  how"  of  this  work  of  teaching  Temperance 
in  the  public  schools.  This  is  the  difficult 
part.  It  is  not  difficult  to  enumerate  the 
evils — the  horrible  evils — of  intemperance, 
and  to  affirm  with  confidence  that  something 
ought  to  be  done.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
say  the  public  schools  should  do  something ; 
but  to  say  just  what  and  how,  is  not  so  easy. 
I  venture,  under  this  last  head,  to  sug- 
gest (i)  direct  teacMng ;  {2)  this  teaching  to 
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be  as  simple  as  possible.  Example :  Suppose 
you  are  trying  to  show  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  brain.  First :  You  can,  through 
the  observation  of  each  pupil,  impress  the 
fact  that  liquor  affects  the  brain.  Any  child 
that  has  heard  a  drunken  man  talk,  or  has  seen 
him  try  to  walk,  will  say  his  mind  is  affected. 
Second :  To  impress  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  brain,  turn  to  Prof- 
fesor  Brown's  Physiology,  Dr.  Lee's  Text- 
book on  Temperance,  Dr.  Youmans  on  Alco- 
hol, or  Carpenter's  Physiology.  In  these,  and 
kindred  works,  the  pupil  will  learn  some  of  the 
solemn,  startling  effects  of  alcohol.  Third: 
Experiments.  Show  from  the  text  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain  is  albumen,  and  that  the 
white  of  an  egg  is  nearest  like  it,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  effect  oti  one  will  be 
kin  to  the  effects  on  the  other.  Verify  this 
by  the  "egg  experiment."  Take  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  pour  it  into  a  glass ;  then  pour 
in  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  alcohol; 
then  stir  or  shake  them  till  mixed,  when  the 
egg  will  become  hard,  as  if  cooked. 

Each  teacher  can  make  his  own  comments, 
but  it  will  not  require  much  comment  to  im- 
press a  class  with  the  fact  that  such  a  condi- 
tion of  brain  is  not  favorable  to  clear  or  vigor- 
ous thought.  Carry  this  round  to  the  inco- 
herent mutterings,  the  unsteady  gait  and 
angular  movements  of  the  drunkard,  and  even 
a  young  pupil  will  get  the  idea  of  cause  and 
effect.  If  so,  a  valuable  and  a  permanent 
lesson  has  been  taught.  The  teacher  can 
accompany  this  by  suitable  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  brain,  on  the  im- 
perative duty  of  preserving  it  sound,  on  the 
evil,  the  wickedness,  of  willfully  injuring  it. 

No  teacher  will  hesitate  in  this  work,  I 
hope,  on  account  of  a  little  extra  cost  for 
text-books.  Scarcely  any  one  attempts  to 
teach  grammar,  arithmetic  or  algebra  without 
two  or  three  books  on  the  subject.  This  work 
will  require  books  j  the  earnest  teacher  will 
not  hesitate  because  of  this. 

As  a  means  of  obtaining  books,  and  at  cheap 
rates,  I  would  recommend  the  National  Tem- 
perance Publishing  House,  New  York.  Here 
almost  any  sized  work  may  be  obtained,  from 
the  *' leaflet"  up  to  the  eight  hundred  page 
volume.  To  name  these  would  make  an  article. 
I  name  two  or  three  which  every  temperance 
worker  should  read:  **Our  Wasted  Re- 
sources," Dr.  Hargraves,  $1.25  ;  "The  Pro- 
hibitionist's Text-book,"  t\\  «*  Alcohol  and 
the  State,"  Judge  Pitman,  I1.50.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  Children's  Catechism 
for  class  use.  These  cost  but  50  to  60  cents 
per  dozen.     A  catalogue^  which  will  be  sent 


on  application,  will  reveal  more  fully  what 
the  faithful  worker  wants  to  know. 

I  dose  by  reminding  teachers  that  what  we 
want  to  appear  in  the  life  of  the  nation  must 
go  into  the  public  schools.  If  we  want  a 
nation  of  noble,  intelligent  men  instead  of  a 
nation  of  drunkards,  congressmen  uttering 
maudlin  idiocy  while  making  laws,  we  must 
teach  the  principles  of  temperance  in  the 
public  schools.  To-day  the  nation  is  groan- 
ing und'ir  this  sin,  this  curse,  this  madness  of 
drunkenness,  and  is  asking  help.  The  public 
.schools  can  help,  and,  under  God,  they  must. 

Io%oa  School  yournaL 


STUDY  OF  THE  LANGUAGES. 


MR.  Editor  :  In  a  late  number  of  Scribner^t 
Monthly  y\\i^  editor  of  that  magazine,  adopti  ng  the 
views  of  Herbert  Spencer,  sees  fit  to  express  himself 
strongly  against  the  retention  of  the  classics  in  cur  Col- 
lege and  High  School  curriculums.  Having  labored 
incessantly  for  the  last  five  years  fur  the  introduction  of 
those  studies  into  our  own  schools,  in  fact  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  >%hat  the  writer  in  question  openly  and 
earnestly  condemns,  it  was  with  regret  that  we  read 
the  position  maintained  by  a  periodical  sojustly  popular 
as  Sti-ibner.  And  though  a** master"  in  his  work  on 
"  Education  "  does  to  a  certain  extent  advocate  the 
position  assumed  by  Dr.  Holland,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  means  which  made  to  a  great  degree  the 
master  minds  of  to-day  were  obtained  through  the 
agency  of  a  classical  course,  in  our  old-time  classical 
institutions,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  we  may  be  par- 
doned if  we  ask  a  small  portion  of  your  space  to  de- 
fend the  study  of  the  classics.  To  say  that  the 
study  of  Latin  is  purely  for  ornamental  purposes,  is  to 
assert  as  a  fact  what  the  individual  experience  and 
knowledge  of  every  classical  'student  will  at  once 
stamp  as  a  grand  mistake  ;  and  though  generally  the 
great  mass  of  men  are  willing  to  listen  and  yield  to 
the  superior  culture  and  research  of  master  minds, 
they  are  just  as  ready  to  repudiate  a  seeming  truth 
when  it  conflicts  with  that  infallibleauthority,  a  know- 
ledge of  one's  own  self.  And  again,  when  the  objection 
is  urged  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  boy  applies  his 
Latin  and  Greek  to  no  practical  purpose,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  same  objection  would  hold  good 
to  other  studies  pursued  in  a  course,  and  the  whole 
word  education  would  narrow  itself  down  in  meaning 
to  a  limited  knowledge  of  Reading,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic. 

But  the  objection  is  not  in  any  sense  a  valid  one ;  and 
we  feel  well  convinced  that  though  a  boy  does  not 
put  his  knowledge  of  Latin  to  a  practical  use  **  in  his 
shop  or  his  office,  or  managing  his  estate  or  family,  or 
playing  his  part  as  director  of  a  bank  or  a  railway," 
his  training  in  that  study  in  his  early  years  makes  him 
the  more  able  to  discharge  his  duties  in  whatever  po« 
sition  he  is  placed;  makes  him  a  better  mechanic,  a 
better  accountant,  a  more  liberal-minded  man;  in  fact, 
makes  him  a  man  of  such  varied  culture  and  refine- 
ment as  the  common  sense  of  the  age  more  and  more 
demands. 

It  may  be  that  at  many  of  our  larger  colleges,  the 
sons  of  a  certain  wealthy  class  pursue  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  they  do  all  other  studies,  for  or- 
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BaiBjeiital  purposes,  and  for  the  pride  of  owning  a  col- 
lege diploma;  but  the  great  majority  of  our  students 
in  our  smaller  colleges,  who  go  there  under  the  sup- 
port of  charitable  friends  or  to  expend  perhaps  the  hard- 
earned  wages  of  years  of  previous  toil,  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  waste  four  years  of  their  time  and  money 
to  acquire  the  mere  privilege  of  saying  **  I  have  studied 
Latin  or  Greek,"  or  any  other  study.  For  a  man  to 
assume  any  idea  of  the  kind  is  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  collective  intelligence  of  many  great  minds,  some 
of  whom  can  be  reckoned  among  the  masters  of  the 
age.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  say  to  these  men  of  re- 
cognized ability  and  culture,  that  what  experience  has 
taught  them  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  classics  is  all 
a  delusion,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  suffering  human- 
ity they  should  speedily  come  to  their  senses. 

And  still  further,  the  writer  of  the  article  sees  fit  to 
lay  all  the  evils  of  a  school  course  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  all  were  true  of  these  studies 
which  Dr.  Holland  chooses  to  say  in  his  peculiar 
way,  they  are  truly  lamentable  evils,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  gotten  rid  of  the  better  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion. But  fortunately  there  are  a  great  many  people 
left  in  the  world  who  do  not  get  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment every  time  they  are  touched  or  rubbed  against  in 
a  passably  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  who  do  not  pa;^ 
away  their  lives  in  crying  for  relief  from  imaginary 
evils.  There  are  many  still  left  who  find  the  Greek 
and  I^tin  pleasant  companions  on  the  principal  street 
through  which  our  educational  processes  pass.  There 
are  many  still  left  who  believe  and  know  from  exper- 
ience that  the  study  of  the  Latin  Grammar  is  a  vast  and 
invaluable  aid  to  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  English  Grammar,  and  that  this  fact  alone  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  common  sense,  rather  than  fashion 
and  precedent,  advocates  the  pursuance  of  the  study. 

There  are  many  still  left  who  believe  and  know  that 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language  is  a  great  benefit  in  form- 
ing  an  acquaintance  tirith  English  orthography,  and 
that  a  Latin  scholar  is  very  rarely  a  poor  speller.  And 
there  are  many  yet  left  who  believe  that  it  can  be  ju- 
diciously introduced  into  our  High  Schools,  without 
impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  course,  but  on  the  con- 
trary benefiting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  without  any 
"crowding"  and  "cramming,"  and  detriment  to  the 
pupils'  health. 

Add  to  these  the  **  stock  arguments,"  viz ;  the  dis- 
cipline they  afford  the  mind,  their  usefulness  in  exhi- 
biting the  sources  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
means  they  afford  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
original  Masters  in  their  best  form,  and  it  would  seem 
that  we  have  very  forcible  reasons  why  the  study  of 
the  classics,  and  especially  the  Latin,  should  be  con- 
tinued in  our  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  why 
their  abolition  would  be  a  great  injuiy  to  the  rising 
youth. 

It  has  been  well  observed :  "  There  is  no  one  rule 
about  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  complete  foundation  for  literary  culture  without 
them.  They  were  living  languages  when  culture  was 
in  its  glory;  and  neither  the  spirit,  the  quality  nor  the 
culture  of  those  golden  epochs  can  be  reached  except 
through  the  original  languages  which  were  then  used. 
These  languages  are  like  the  streets  and  dwellingsand 
furniture  and  paintings  preserved  at  Pompeii.  Asa 
method  of  scholastic  training,  the  study  of  them  has 
no  parallel  and  no  substitute.  If  but  a  single  termor 
its  equivalent  can  be  given  to  each,  the  investment 
will  be  found  an  excellent  one."  K. 

S&asburg,  November^  1878. 


TO  INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTORS. 


IF  The  Weekly  could  have  before  it,  in  one 
audience,  all  the  institute  instructors  who 
are  now  at  work,  or  are  going  to  work  this 
season,  it  would  like  to  make  a  short  speeck 
to  them  as  follows : 

1 .  Be  prompt.  Promptness  is  the  teacher's 
cardinal  virtue.  You  are  looked  to  by  the 
teachers,  just  as  they  are  looked  to  by  their 
pupils.  Your  unconscious  influence  is  greater 
than  you  realize.  Never  let  an  exercise  be 
delayed  a  moment  for  your  arrival ;  nor  al- 
low it  to  extend  a  minute  beyond  its  proper 
time. 

2.  Have  a  definite  programme,  assigning 
to  every  half  hour  or  hour  in  the  week  its  par- 
ticular work.  If  it  is  not  printed,  put  it  upon 
the  black-board  and  adhere  to  it  rigidly. 

3.  In  regularity  and  system,  make  a  per- 
fect school  out  of  your  institute.  Remember 
that  many  of  your  pupil  teachers  have  no 
ideal  in  their  minds  but  the  school  which  they 
attended  as  scholars.  Improve  their  standard. 
Give  them  their  drill  from  one  to  five  weeks 
in  a  school  that  is  a  model  of  promptness, 
system,  order  and  activity. 

4.  Avoid  lecturing  or  merely  **  delivering" 
your  lessons  to  your  class.  Remember,  easy 
come,  easy  go.  The  pouring-in  process  does 
not  pay.  Better  be  satisfied  with  going  over 
half  the  ground,  and  make  the  ttrachers  say 
and  do  for  you  everything  that  you  say  and 
do  for  them.  There  is  nothing  that  so  rivets 
a  thought  in  our  mind  and  makes  it  lie  fairly 
there,  as  expressing  it  clearly  to  another. 
Resist  the  strong  temptation  to  do  most  of 
the  work  and  talking  yourself.  You  do  great 
injustice  to  the  teachers  by  letting  them  sit 
quiet  and  take  it  easy.  Don't  be  easy  with 
them.  Be  determined  and  exacting.  They 
may  falter  and  beg  to  be  let  off,  but  at  the 
end  you  will  have  thanks  in  abundance.  Our 
teachers,  the  same  as  our  scholars,  need  prac- 
tice in  talking,  and  talking  to  the  point ;  in 
saying  just  what  they  mean,  and  not  some- 
thing else.  And  this  practice  must  be  given 
in  the  presence  of  an  instructor  with  a  kind 
heart  and  sharp,  clear  intellect,  who  will 
bring  them  to  account  for  blundering  lan- 
guage or  obscurity  in  thought.  But  when  in- 
sisting upon  their  talking  ''  straight,"  don't 
quibble  or  split  hairs.  Make  them  feel  and 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  clear  thought  in  clear  lan- 
guage. 

5.  Be  active,  vigilant,  sharp.  You  must 
not  wait  for  hidden  or  unsuspected  errors  and 
misconceptions  to  show  themselves  plainly. 
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Your  time  is  limited,  and  you  must  do  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  cause  of  truth  in  one,  two, 
or  three  weeks.  Upon  the  merest  intimation 
by  an  inflection  or  emphasis,  or  side  remark, 
you  must  detect  and  comprehend  the  con- 
cealed, underlying  error,  not  to  expose  it  ne- 
cessarily, but  to  see  that  it  is  removed  com- 
pletely. 

6.  Avoid  disputed  questions  and  unprofita- 
ble discussions.  They  are  abundant  in  Gram- 
mar, and  plentiful  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
They  are  ever  coming  up,  to  waste  time  and 
do  no  good.  Be  brave  enough  to  shut  them 
out  or  drive  them  out  when  once  entered,  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  ignorant  or  afraid 
to  give  an  opinion.  And  yet  don't  repress 
discussion  too  much.  It  often  quickens,  if  it 
doesn't  enlighten.  But  there  are  so  many 
persons  who  don't  know  when  all  has  been 
said  that  can  be  said  with  profit  upon  a  topic, 
unless  they  have  the  last  word  ! 

7.  Do  not  have  any  pet  theories  or  hobbies 
of  your  own  to  advocate.  Your  object  is  not 
to  make  the  teachers  agree  with  you  exactly, 
but  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  judge  for 
themselves,  and  to  lead  them  to  do  so  without 
passion  or  prejudice. 

8.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  have  questions  put 
to  you.  Encourage  them.  If  they  come 
from  the  right  spirit,  it  is  a  good  sign  If  you 
do  not  know,  say  so  frankly.  Your  position 
is  that  of  the  candid  truth  seeker,  and  the 
helper  of  those  who  are  searching  with  you, 
and  not  that  of  an  infallible  expounder.  You 
are  to  be  pitied,  and  the  institute  too,  if  you 
can  labor  there  a  week  as  a  good,  live  in- 
structor, and  not  have  a  question  put  to  you 
that  you  cannot  answer.  There  is  a  false  idea 
among  teachers  upon  this  point.  They  seem- 
really  to  believe  that  a  **  teacher  ought  to 
know  everything,'*  and  are  often  tempted  to 
resort  to  subterfuges,  if  not  downright  dis- 
honesty, in  order  to  conceal  their  ignorance. 
By  your  example  do  your  best  to  lift  them 
above  it.  .Do  not  be  afraid  yourself  to  say 
**I  don't  know."  There  is  never  any  dis- 
grace in  it  if  we  have  not  been  remiss,  al- 
though it  may  be  unfortunate  for  us  to  be 
obliged  to  confess  it. 

9.  Do  not  allow  the  teachers  to  obtain  from 
you  stereotyped  or  set  statements,  to  be  re- 
tailed again  as  occasion  may  require.  Make 
sure  that  you  are  leaving  in  their  minds  things, 
and  not  words  merely.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  their  own  assurance  that  they  compre- 
hend you  or  your  explanation.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  be  deceived  in  ourselves.  Require  them 
to  say  it  for  you  in  some  other  way,  in  some 
other  terms.      It  is  safe  to  accept  as  an  inva- 


riable rule  that  we  do  not  fully  understand  ana 
possess  that  idea  which  we  cannot  express  in 
some  other  language  or  symbol  than  that  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  us, 

10.  Be  practical.  That  is  the  one  quality 
of  value  in  your  instruction.  Between  the 
doing  of  a  thing,  and  the  telling  how  to  do 
it,  there  is  a  vast  difference.  In  your  work 
see  that  things  are  done,  and  not  merely  de- 
scribed. Make  the  application  of  your  prin- 
ciple on  the  spot.  If  arithmetic  is  your  sub- 
ject, furnish  yourself,  for  example,  with  all  the 
foot-rules,  yard -sticks,  and  tape-lines,  that  you 
can  get  hold  of,  and  then,  in  teaching  Com- 
pound Numbers,  use  them.  Set  two  or  three 
ladies  to  work  independently  measuring  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  room.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  far  apart  they  are  in  re- 
sults, and  so  will  they.  Set  another  to  find- 
ing the  area  of  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window, 
another  the  area  of  a  panel  in  the  door,  an- 
other the  solid  contents  of  the  chalk  box, 
table-drawers,  or  the  top  board  of  a  desk.  Then 
you  will  see,  and  they  will  see,  how  different 
it  is  to  say  "multiply  the  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  together,"  and  even  to  do  it  in  a 
problem  book,  from  doing  an  actual  problem, 
and  applying  the  rule  practically.  If  any  in- 
stitute finds  five  per  cent,  of  its  lady  teachers 
— the  gentlemen  are  somewhat  ahead  in  this 
line  because  of  necessary  practice — able,  with- 
out any  help  from  others,  to  go  right  ahead 
and  perform  correctly  such  work  as  indicated 
above.  The  Weekly  will  be  glad  to  publish  the 
fact.  Furthermore,  if  twenty-five  percent,  of 
the  ladies  are  not  found — remember,  there 
must  be  no  collusion  or  putting  together  of 
heads  in  this  matter — making  blunders  which 
afterward  surprise  even  themselves  in  the  ap- 
plication of  principles  which  they  have  taught 
for  years,  The  Weekly  will  be  glad  to  note  that 
fact  also.  This  is  not  said  at  all  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  lady  teachers,  or  of  some  gentle- 
men teachers,  as  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
add  in  justice.  But  it  is  said  simply  to  em- 
phasize the  kind  of  instruction  which  ought 
to  be  imparted  in  our  institutes,  namely, 
thorough,  objective,  practical.  A  few  days 
spent  in  this  way,  or  enough  time  to  get  the 
ice  thoroughly  broken,  to  get  the  spirit  fully 
aroused,  to  make  teachers  feel  the  advantage 
of  this  kind  of  teaching,  will  be  of  infinite 
service.  That  is  the  way  their  boys  and  girfe 
should  be  taught,  and  these  teachers  will  go  to 
school  next  fall  and  so  teach  their  boys  and 
girls. 

But  the  institute  instructor  must  know  that 
the  teachers  will  be  backward  and  timid  in 
this  work.     It  will  be  distasteful  to  them  at 
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first.  They  must  be  kept  at  it  long  enough  to 
gain  confidence  and  a  httle  real  practice,  and 
become  interested,  or  they  will  vote  it  a  nui- 
sance and  drop  it  with  the  institute.  So  if 
enough  time  cannot  be  given  to  this  work  to 
carry  the  teachers  over  the  dead  point,  so  to 
speak,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  begin  it. 
But  your  objective  arithmetic  work  ought  not 
to  stop  here  and  with  the  other  tables  of  Com- 
pound Numbers.  In  Fractions,  give  them  work 
to  do  with  things,  instead  of  numbers.  In 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  go  to  the  bank  in  the 
town  where  your  institute  is  held,  and  get  a 
handful  of  blank  promissory  notes  and  bank 
checks;  take  with  you  your  own  life  and  fire 
insurance  policies,  and  borrow  others.  Let 
the  teachers  see  these  and  become  familiar 
with  them.  It  will  give  reality  to  their  teach- 
ing in  these  subjects.  We  were  going  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  statement  of  the  number  of  lady 
teachers  who  never  saw  or  read  an  insurance 
policy,  and  yet  who  have  before  many  classes 
talked  learnedly,  and  possibly  correctly,  about 
risky  premium y  policy y  etc.  But  will  not  some 
instructor  who  pursues  the  plan  we  advise 
give  us  the  facts  when  he  obtains  them  ?  Let 
the  same  kind  of  teaching  be  done  in  Gram- 
mar. Instead  of  formal  parsing  and  saying 
of  rules,  have  good  practical  language  lessons. 
This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  our  teachers 

need.  Chicago  Ed.  Weekly. 
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THE  old  books  remain  while  everything  else 
passes  away.  The  changes  of  this  mortal 
life  do  not  touch  them.  The  fields  in  which 
we  picked  wild  flowers,  and  played  cricket 
when  we  were  boys,  are  covered  with  dreary 
streets.  The  houses  in  which  we  lived  have 
been  pulled  down,  and^  there  are  unfamiliar 
buildings  on  the  site  of  our  old  homes.  The 
churches  in  which  we  worshiped  have  been 
enlarged  or  rebuilt.  The  preachers  to  whom 
we  listened  are  dead ;  and  the  faces  we  re- 
membered so  well  are  no  longer  seen  in  the 
old  pews;  or,  if  they  are  there  still,  they  are 
greatly  changed.  The  brilliant  and  romantic 
lads  of  our  youth  liave  become  hard  and  prosy 
men ;  the  bright,  wild  girls  have  become 
very  uninteresting  matrons ;  the  aged  people, 
whose  sorrows  and  loneliness  we  pitied,  or 
whose  sanctity  we  reverenced,  have  all  passed 
away. 

We  ourselves  are  conscious,  as  the  years 
drift  by,  that  our  strength  is  not  what  it  once 
was ;  that  there  is  less  elasticity  in  our  step, 
♦hat  we  are  more  easily  tired ;  that  our  sight 


is  at  times  a  little  dim,  and  our  hearing  a  lit- 
tle dull.  But  we  open  our  books,  and  the 
vanished  years  return.  Time  has  run  back 
and  fetched  the  age  of  gold.  The  fancy  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  is  as  free  and  as  fresh,  and  the 
wit  of  South  is  as  keen,  and  the  fervor  of 
Baxter  is  as  intense,  as  when  we  first  heard 
them  preach.  Charles  James  Fox  is  still 
speaking  with  undiminished  energy  and  fire 
on  the  Westminster  scrutiny.  We  knew  old 
Lear  when  we  were  boys ;  he  is  no  older  now. 
Most  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  whose 
love  passages  entertained  us  when  we  our- 
selves were  young,  are  old  married  people, 
and  occasionally  wrangle  over  the  expenses 
of  housekeeping ;  but  Romeo  and  Juliet  are 
courting  still: 

"  Forever  he  will  love,  and  she  be  fair." 

What  books  you  will  choose  as  your  inti- 
mate friends  will  depend  upon  your  humor 
and  taste.  Dr.  Guthrie's  choice  seemed  to 
me  charming ;  he  told  me  that  he  read  through 
four  books  every  year  :  The  Bible,  '*  Tne  Pil- 
grim* s  Progress,"  four  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels,  which  he  reckoned  as  one  book,  and 
a  fourth  book,  which  I  have  forgotten,  but  I 
think  it  was  *'  Robinson  Crusoe."  You  will 
choose  some  books  because  they  soothe  and 
quiet  you ;  some  because  they  are  invigor- 
ating as  mountain  air;  some  because  they 
amuse  you  by  i  he  shrewdness  of  their  humor ; 
some  because  they  give  wings  to  your  fancy; 
some  because  they  kindle  your  imagination. 

Dale's  Lectures. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


GEO.   E.   HEMPHILL. 


THERE  are  in  our  Slate  eighly-eight  county,  bor- 
ough and  cily  Superintendents  of  Instruction. 
As  each  superintendent  has  his  own  standard  for 
estimating  the  scholastic  attainments  and  instructive 
abilities  of  teachers,  there  are  as  many  different 
standards  as  superintendents.  This  should  not  be  so. 
There  should  be  a  uniform  standard  throughout  the 
State.  This  is  possible,  as  well  as  necessary.  That 
standard  shoyld  be  higher  than  is  found  in  many 
districts.  Now  the  number  of  persons  seeking 
schools — I  will  not  call  all  teachers — far  exceeds, 
in  many  sections,  the  number  of  schools.  Yet  each 
applicant  has  a  certificate  to  show  to  the  bewildered 
directors  who  may  perhaps  desire  to  elect  two  of  the 
twenty  applicants.  I  know  of  instances  where  the 
proportion  of  applicants  to  the  number  of  positions 
even  exceeded  this.  In  many  districts  the  number 
of  certificates  issued  exceeds  by  fifty  per  cent,  and 
upwards  the  number  of  schools  to  be  supplied.  The 
certificate — even  the  permanent — is  no  longer  an 
index  to  the  qualifications  of  the  holder. 

How  can  these  matters  be  remedied?    It  is  true 
that  Normal  schook  for  the  training  of  teachers  have 
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been  established  by  the  State,  but  they  do  not  yet, 
nor  will  they  for  a  long  time  to  come,  supply  the 
number  of  teachers  required.  I  claim  that  this  state 
of  affairs  can  be  greatly  remedied  by  establishing  a 
uniform  standard  of  qualifications  throughout  the 
State.  How  can  such  a  standard  be  obtained?  I 
will  assume  that  there  are  at  least  two  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  reached  : 

First:  By  having  all  questions  for  the  examination 
of  teachers,  with  answers  required  tq  same,  prepared 
by  the  Slate  Department  and  thence  issued  to  the 
superintendents.  Require  the  latter  to  hold  simulta- 
neous examinations  throughout  the  State,  each  at 
some  central  point  in  his  district.  Let  the  ^rade  of 
certificate  be  fixed  by  the  State.  The  only  difference 
in  standard  would  then  be  upon  practice  of  teaching. 

The  second  method  is  as  follows:  Vest  all  power 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  in  State  Boards  of 
Examiners,  instead  of  in  the  Superintendents. 

Each  year  the  graduating  classes  of  our  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  are  examined  by  Boards  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Department  authorities.  Increase 
the  membersbip  of  these  Boards  and  require  them  in 
addition  to  examine,  in  each  Normal  School  district, 
at  some  central  point,  all  teachers  who  have  neither 
State  Diploma  nor  permanent  certificate.  In  addition, 
let  the  State  authorities  prepare  a  course  of  instruction 
and  general  culture  for  such  teachers  extending,  say, 
through  a  period  of  five  years.  At  each  yearly  ex- 
amination let  the  teacher  be  examined  upon  the  course 
of  instruction  laid  down  for  the  previous  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  succe^sful  examination,  let  the  examiners, 
after  the  first  examination  of  a  teacher,  require  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  board  of  directors  under  which  the 
teacher  has  taught,  endorsed  by  the  superintendent, 
providing  that  success  has  attended  such  teacher's 
efforts.  Failure  to  receive  such  certificate  to  be  the 
indication  of  failure  in  teaching.  Nevertheless  such 
teacher,  if  diligent  in  study,  to  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  examiners  and  be  granted  another  trial. 

At  the  close  of  three  luccessful^  though  they  may 
not  be  successive^  years'  teaching  and  studying,  let  the 
teacher  receive  a  certificate  good  for  two  years.  At 
the  close  of  that  period  let  the  teacher  be  examined 
upon  the  course  of  study  laid  down  for  that  time  and, 
if  thorough  in  the  studies  and  successful  in  teaching, 
let  such  teacher  receive  a  certificate  good  for  life,  or 
during  good  behavior. 

The  first  plan  might  be  modified  by  including  in  it 
the  course  of  instruction  embodied  in  the  second.  It 
could,  also,  perhaps  be  improved  by  modeling  it  some- 
what after  the  Canadian  sjrstem,  where,  I  believe,  the 
questions  only  are  sent  to  the  superintendents  and  the 
numbered  AISS.  of  applicants  are  sent  by  them  to  the 
Educational  Department.  After  the  MSS.  are  there 
examined,  the  numbered  certificates  are  sent  to  each 
superintendent  for  distribution.  Thus  not  a  single 
name  is  known  to  examiners  and  there  can  be  no 
complaints  of  favoritism.  I  believe  in  California, 
also,  the  Department  issues  the  questions.  Of  the 
first  plan,  it  might  be  urged  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  questions  might  become  known  before  the  proper 
time.  This  would  be  remedied  were  the  penalty  of 
deprivation  of  office  to  be  attached  to  their  revelation 
before  the  proper  time  by  any  officer  to  whom  they 
might  be  entrusted. 

The  objection  might  be  made  to  both  plans  as  un- 
modified that  to  hold  examinations  at  central  points 
^nfy,  would  entail  considerable  expense  and  loss  of 
time  to  teachers.  The  profession  can  well  spare  all 
who  would  be  unwilling  to  make  this  sacrifice.    In- 


deed,, we  might  thus  get  rid  of  many  dead  weights 
that  now  drag  down  and  bring  into  disrepute  the  pro- 
fession. Increased  ability  in  our  profession  would  be 
followed  by  increased  salaries,  and  teachers  could 
then  better  afford  the  additional  expense.  Our  pro- 
fession has  long  enough  served  as  a  hack  to  help  per- 
sons to  other  professions.  The  lawyer's  student  must 
spend  a  certain  time  in  the  office  of  a  practitioner,  and 
the  medical  student  attends  courses  of  lectures,  irre- 
spective of  previous  qualifications.  Why,  then,  not 
have  a  course  for  teachers  ? 

Our  ranks  must  be  purified.  Legislation  may  be 
necessary.  The  teachers  must  act — must  themselves 
look  after  the  interests  of  their  profession  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  schools  also,  if  they  do  not  want  them 
neglected.  Our  system  is  not  by  any  means  perfect, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be 
defects,  and,  if  possible,  how  they  may  be  remedied. 

Allegheny  City, 


INCOMPETENT  TEACHERS. 


WOULD  it  not  be  well  to  dispense  entirely  with 
number  four  and  five  in  the  provisional  cer- 
tificates, and  perhaps  with  number  three,  leaving  only 
two  grades  of  provisional  certificates  to  be  issued  by 
the  County  Superintendent  ?  Has  not  the  time  ar- 
rived for  a  sifting  of  the  dross  from  the  intelligent 
material  amongst  our  teachers  ?  I  consider,  as  our 
rural  district  schools  are  at  present  conducted,  that 
there  are  numbers  of  them  which  are  worse  tlian 
useless.  It  is  safe  to  venture  the  assertion,  that  our 
country  has  more  to  dread  from  the  inefiliciency  aodl 
worthlessness  of  our  incompetent  teachers,  than  it  ha» 
from  our  "tramp"  nuisance.  This  is  rather  plaii» 
language,  and  I  doubt  not  there  are  those  who-  may 
consider  and  condemn  it  as  too  harsh,  but  1  sp'^ak 
from  experience,  knowing  it  to  b^  a  lamentable  fact. 

I  view  the  matter  as  follows:  We  employ  our 
teachers.  The  supposition  is  that  on  the  opening  day 
of  school,  the  teacher  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the 
scholars,  and  strives  to  arrange  them  in  their  proper 
classes,  paying  strict  attention  to  each  pupil,  striving 
to  become  familiar  with  their  different  dispositions 
and  peculiarities,  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  and  treat 
each  as  his  needs  require.  Whilst  the  teacher  is 
doing  this,  how  think  you  are  the  scholars  employed? 

Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact,  that  there  is  an  element 
in  every  school,  that,  be  the  teacher  ever  so  keen  an 
observer,  is  quite  as  watchful  as  himself?     Unless  he 
makes   known  to  his    pupils    at  the  outset,  by   his 
demeanor  at  least,  that  it  is  his  determination  to  reign> 
supreme,  he  will  very  soon  find  trouble  ahead,  crvil 
war  declared  in  his  little  kingdom.     Sorry  am  I  also,. 
at  having  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  parents  who 
take  pleasure  in  encouraging  their    precocious  dar- 
lings to  disobey  and  annoy  the  teacher,  even  so  far' 
as  to  set  his  authority  at  defiance,  rather  than  yield ;. 
they  will  challenge  him  to  the  encounter,  and  fre- 
quently succeed  in  removing  him  from  his  pos^ition. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  teacher,  who  has  secured  a  first 
or  second  class  certificate,  finds  difficulty  in  our 
schools — "accidents  of  course  excepted,"  and  they 
being  isolated  cases,  do  not  belong  to  the  present  sub- 
ject. I  consider  an  inefficient  person  no  more  fitted 
for  a  teacher,  than  would  the  ordinary  tramp  be  fit  to 
mount  the  pulpit,  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  A  slovenly  or  untidy  person  is  not 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  or  training  of  young 
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children,  for  how  easy  the  young  twig  is  bent  we  all 
know, 'and  "like  begets  like."  I  am  equally  op- 
posed to  a  slow,  mopish  person  for  teacher.  It  is 
easy  to  observe,  when  entering  the  school-room,  by 
noticing  the  activity  of  the  person  in  charge,  whether 
or  not  the  scholars  are  making  as  much  progress  as 
we  should  expect.  I  do  not  allude  to  those  boisterous, 
swaggering  braggadocios,  who  are  forever  buzzing 
and  blustering  around  to  so  little  purpose,  but  to  those 
whose  intelligence  beams  forth  from  the  countenance ; 
whose  actions  are  calm,  but  who  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  check  inattention,  carelessness,  or  indecorum 
amongst  the  pupils.  I  am  equally  opposed  to  the 
rod  as  a  general  mode  of  correction.     There  may  be 


isolated  cases  when  it  is  needed,  but  would  not  sus- 
pension  answer  the  purpose  ?  I  fancy  I  hear  some 
one  say  that  suspension  would  only  encourage  the 
incorrigible,  so  perhaps  the  rod  must  be  at  hand ;  bnt 
few  would  need  its  use.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
every  one  hundred,  love,  kindness  and  moral  suasion 
will  be  effective  in  our  schools ;  but  discipline  must 
be  administered  with  a  mild  though  firm  determina- 
tion not  to  yield  to  insubordination  in  any  of  its  forms. 
One  of  the  grand  features  wanted  in  the  teacher  is 
mind  and  character  of  a  high  order.  It  is  a  duty  of 
both  superintendent  and  director  to  fully  ascertain 
the  qualities  of  a  teachter  before  giving  a  certificate  or 
employing  him  to  teach.  director. 


-♦^-♦- 
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THE  magazines  are  asking  of  their  subscrib- 
ers to  send  in  an  additional  name.  The 
School  Journal  has  as  many  warm  friends  as 
any  of  them,  and  we  are  tempted  to  test  their 
friendship  for  us  and  their  interest  in  the 
work  of  popular  education  in  a  similar  way. 
There  is  no  teacher  now  a  subscriber  for 
The  Journal  who  cannot  with  very  little  ex- 
ertion obtain  the  name  of  another  teacher  as 
a  subscriber.  How  many  will  try?  With 
such  an  addition  to  our  list,  The  Journal 
could  be  greatly  improved.  We  will  do  our 
part  if  our  friends  will  help  us. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  College  was 
somewhat  disturbed  early  in  the  fall  by  some 
unruly  young  men  ;  but  those  who  were  sus- 
»  pended,  we  believe,  are  all  back  and  at  work, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  college  never  were 
brighter. 

The  paper  on  English  spelling,  read  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  was  published  in  full  in  the 
Irish  Teachers'  Journal,  Dublin. 

The  authorities  of  Lehigh  University  will 
probably  apply  to  the  next  legislature  for  a 
modification  of  the  charter  of  that  institution. 

A  STORM  some  time  since  did  much  damage 
to  some  of  the  Lincoln  University  buildings, 
but  the  damage  has  been  repaired. 

A  SHOP  has  been  established  in  connection 
with  Swarthmore  College,  in  which  practical 
mechanics  are  taught. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  note  that  the 
veteran  educator,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  re- 


ceived a  gold  medal  at  Paris  for  his  Journal 
of  Education,  This  journal  is  probably  the 
most  extensive  publication  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  cost  immense  labor  and  much 
money,  and  it  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
Dr.  Barnard  to  have  his  work  so  highly  hon- 
ored in  a  foreign  land. 


Several  reunions  of  teachers  were  held 
during  the  Paris  Exposition  at  the  Sorbonne. 
At  one  of  these  M.  Berg^r.  inspector  of 
primary  schools  in  Paris,  delivered  a  lecture 
in  which  he  praised  very  highly  American 
reading  books.  M.  Bergcr  was  one  of  the 
delegates  sent  by  the  French  Government  to 
examine  the  educational  departments  of  our 
Centennial  Exposition,  and  therefore  is  a 
competent  judge  in  the  matter. 


Prof.  Shelley,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  York  borough,  is  making  a  special  effort  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  children  who  are  not 
at  school.  He  finds  considerable  numbers 
who  either  have  no  education  at  all  or  very 
little.  Some  do  not  attend  for  want  of  books 
and  suitable  clothing,  and  Mr.  Shelley  calls 
upon  the  board  of  directors  and  good  citizens 
to  aid  him  in  supplying  the  deficiency  in  these 
respects.  In  this  he  ought  not  to  fail  and  will 
not.  There  are  other  obstacles  more  difficult 
of  removal,  but  his  hand  once  on  the  work, 
he  is  not  the  man  to  stop  uptil  his  efforts 
are  crowned  with  success.  Let  his  good  ex- 
ample be  followed. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Teachers'  Association  forwarded  the  follow- 
ing resolution  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  The  resolution  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Association : 

Kesolvedy  That  we,   the  teachers  of  Montgomeiy 
county,  in  convention  assembled,  respectfully  request 
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Ibe  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  this  State 
to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session 
that  Industrial  Drawing  be  made  one  of  the  regular 
studies  of  the  school-room. 

This  action  was  taken  doubtless  in  view  of 
the  policy  that,  if  at  first  you  don*t  succeed, 
you  must  try  a  second  and  a  third  time,  for 
the  State  Superintendent  has  again  and  again 
in  his  reports  recommended  just  what  he  is 
now  asked  to  do  in  the  resolution.  He  has 
done  more ;  he  has  prepared  bills  making  such 
provision,  and  tried  to  pass  them,  but  failed. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association  have  fixed 
upon  July  24-26  as  the  time  of  holding  the 
next  annual  meeting,  which  will  convene  at 
York.  Prof.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Principal  of 
Kutztown  State  Normal  School,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 


SuPT.  A.  J.  Palm,  of  Mercer  county, 
writes :  **  At  our  County  Institute  last  week 
it  was  decided  to  convene  the  Institute  next 
year  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  continue 
in  session  from  four  to  six  weeks.  It  was  also 
the  opinion  of  the  teachers  that  our  schools 
should  begin  in  the  fall,  and  have  but  one 
term  a  year,  instead  of  the  prevailing  plan  of 
having  a  winter  and  a  summer  term."  The 
recent  Institute  in  Mercer  is  said  by  the  teach- 
ers and  by  the  press  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  held  in  the  county  for  many  years. 
The  **  new  departure"  proposed  for  May  next 
is  in  the  line  of  progress,  and  means  good 
results  for  the  schools. 


The  services  of  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Verrill,  late 
Principal  of  Mansfield  State  Normal  School, 
can  be  secured  for  teachers*  institutes  during 
Christmas  week  by  addressing  him  at  Frank- 
lin, New  York.  Prof.  V.  is  a  platform  in- 
structor whose  merits  are  well  known  to  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania. 


contradictory.  Nor  do  we  concern  ourselves 
about  it  as  do  some  of  our  cotemporaries. 
In  reality  we  think  neither  Pennsylvania  nor 
any  of  her  sister  states  deserve  any  great 
honor  for  the  educational  exhibits  they  sent 
to  Paris.  Our  exhibit  in  fact  was  small  and 
not  intended  for  competition.  If  we  had 
been  allowed  time  to  do  the  work,  this  State 
alone  could  have  sent  an  exhibit  to  Paris  that 
would  have  exceeded  in  quantity  and  variety 
and  at  least  equaled  in  quality  all  that  was 
sent  by  the  whole  United  States.  We  are 
not  particularly  proud  of  what  we  did  send, 
and  are  rather  ashamed  that  we  received  any 
awards. 

In  this  view  we  are  not  a  little  amused  at 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  States  and 
cities,  and  certain  educational  magazines,  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  awards  received  by 
them.  These  awards  do  tiot  either  make 
them  any  better  or  worse.  There  are  sys- 
tems of  schools  in  this  country  just  as  good 
as  the  best  that  received  these  Parisian  awards. 
There  are  school  journals  published  in  the 
United  States  quite  as  meritorious  in  all  re- 
spects as  those  that  boast  of  their  French 
medals,  gold,  silver  or  bronze. 

This,  however,  we  can  say :  the  awards  for 
educational  exhibits  given  to  Pennsylvania 
were  given  unsolicited.  No  one  asked  for 
them,  much  less  worked  for  them.  Can  all 
others  say  as  much?  The  Juries  gave 
them  of  their  own  accord,  and  whether 
equal  in  number  or  grade  to  those  given  to 
other  States  or  not,  they  will  be  appreciated 
as  the  freely  expressed  opinions  of  disinter- 
ested men. 


The  American  educational  exhibit  at  Paris 
received  117  awards  out  of  a  total  to  Ameri- 
can exhibitors  of  750.  Of  these  26  are  gold 
medals,  or  equivalent  diplomas ;  42  are  silver 
medals,  or  equivalent  diplomas;  24  are  bronze 
medals,  and  25  are  honorable  mentions.  This 
is  an  sbdmirable  showing  for  an  exhibit  that 
occupied  a  space  of  only  23  by  25  feet. 

At  this  writing  we  are  not  advised  fully  as 
to  the  awards  received  by  the  Pennsylvania 
educational  exhibits.  We  heard  something 
about  the  matter  when  in  Paris,  and  we  have 
since  seen  the  published  lists;  but  our  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  still  somewhat 


Prof.  Youmans,  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  says:  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
vigorous  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to 
fight  rum-shops  with  coffee-houses.  We  have 
received  a  very  interesting  tract  from  Mr. 
Charles  Collins,  describing  the  results  of  ex- 
periments made  chiefly  in  Liverpool,  to  main- 
tain a  system  of  "public  coffee-houses"  and 
"  cocoa-rooms"  for  the  use  of  English  labor- 
ing men.  There  is  a  society  in  Liverpool  for 
the  promotion  of  this  object,  and  the  pamph- 
let before  us  is  made  up  from  its  reports. 

It  appears  that  twenty-nine  places  under 
the  denomination  of  **  cocoa-rooms"  have 
been  opened  in  Liverpool  under  the  auspices 
of  this  society,  by  the  employment  of  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  1 100,000.  So  successful 
has  been  the  enterprise,  not  only  in  its  favor- 
able  influence  upon  the  habits  of  the  people, 
but  also  pecuniarily,  that  ten  per  cent,  profit 
on  the  investment  was  distributed  to    the 
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stockholders  last  year,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  increase  the  capital  of  the  association  to 
|2oo,ooo,  in  order  to  still  further  extend  its 
operations.  This  is  a  substantial  proof  of 
genuine  progress. 


We  have  received  from  County  Superin- 
tendent N.  R.  Thompson,  a  full  pamphlet 
report  of  proceedings  of  the  late  session  of  the 
County  Institute  of  Warren  County,  held  in 
September  last.  These  reports  secure  to  the 
teachers  in  permanent  form,  for  ready  refer- 
ence, the  work  of  the  week,  and  thus  perpetu- 
ate the  influence  of  an  institute,  so  that 
there  may  be  *'  more  of  an  institute  after  it's 
over  than  while  it's  going  on  "  In  that  be- 
fore us  we  find  the  following  facts  of  interest : 
"The  teachers  of  a  certain  county,  at  an  insti- 
tute, agitated  the  question  of  establishing  a 
Normal  School.  The  result  of  this  movement 
is  that,  to-day,  Pennsylvania  has  the  finest 
Normal  School  building  in  the  world.  New 
York  owes  to  her  Institutes  seven  of  her  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  to  her  Institutes  she  also 
owes  the  present  free  school  system."  Those 
who  hold  that  Institutes  are  useless  will  please 
"make  a  note."  Warren  county  moves  on 
under  the  lead  of  her  efficient  Superintendent. 


before  the  day  of  nonnal  schools  and  high  schools. 
As  a  result  of  this  educational  sentiment  which  has 
been  inculcated  for  years,  perpaps  no  other  church  in 
this  country  can  boast  of  a  membership  so  universally 
and  so  well  educated. 


The  reading  of  newspapers  by  the  pupils 
in  school  instead  of  the  ordinary  readers  has 
its  advocates.  They  allege  that  the  selections 
in  the  readers,  repeatedly  read,  lose  their 
interest,  and  that  more  varied  matter  than 
these  selections  furnish  would  make  the  lessons 
more  profitable.  There  is  truth  in  these  views, 
but  they  are  not  wholly  true.  A  suitable  se- 
lection in  a  reader  when  studied  and  recited 
as  well  as  read,  rather  increases  in  interest  the 
oftener  it  is  brought  before  the  student  and 
the  longer  it  is  dwelt  upon.  Besides,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  newspaper  anywhere  that  could 
be  regularly  read  in  a  public  school  without 
objection.  Perhaps  a  series  of  lesson  leaves, 
issued  periodically,  would  answer  all  purposes. 


The  Indiana  School  Journal  pays  the  fol- 
fowing  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  their  inter- 
est in  education: 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Society  of  Friends^ 
or  Quakers,  know  that  in  years  past  no  other  church, 
as  a  church,  took  such  interest  in  the  education  of  its 
children  as  did  this  church.  Years  ago,  when  the 
public  schools  were  less  efficient  than  now,  in  every 
neighborhood  where  there  was  a  Friends'  church 
there  was  a  Friends'  school,  and  it  was  usually  a  good 
one,  too.  These  church  schools  usually  grew  into 
academies,  and  were  extensively  patronized  by  per- 
sons  of  other  churches.  Hiey  contributed  more  tnan  j 
most  persons  know  towards  the  education  of  teachers  I 


The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  devote  one  day  during  its  next  session  to 
the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to 
country  schools.  The  following  are  the 
topics  announced : 

1.  Are  our  rural  and  ungraded  schools  securing 
such  results  in  the  ordinary  branches  now  taught  in 
them  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  ? 

2.  Is  it  expedient  to  add  to  the  studies  now  gener- 
ally pursued  in  these  schools  other  topics,  such,  for 
example,  as  United  States  history,  natural  science  or 
natural  history,  drawing,  or  the  elements  of  geometry  ? 

3.  Is  an  undue  amount  of  time  now  devoted  to  any 
of  the  studies  now  taught  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  better  or  closer  relation  practicable 
between  those  schools  and  our  graded  schools  ? 

5.  What  can  be  done  to  secure  greater  p>ermanenqr 
in  the  work  of  the  common  school  teacher  ?  Is  a  con- 
solidation of  the  terms  of  the  school  year  practicable? 
Would  higher  wages  do  it? 

6.  What  is  the  best  practicable  system  of  supervis- 
ion for  such  schools  ? 

7.  What  are  the  best  means  to  be  used  for  improv- 
ing the  teachers  and  the  schools  ? 

Please  Stop  My — What? — "Times  are 
hard,  money  is  scarce,  business  is  dull,  re- 
trenchment is  a  duty;  please  stop  my — " 
whiskey?  "Oh  no;  times  are  not  hard 
enough  for  that  yet.  But  there  is  something 
else  that  costs  me  a  large  amount  of  money 
every  year,  which  I  wish  to  save ;  please  stop 
my — "  tobacco,  cigars  and  snuff?  **  No,  no, 
not  these ;  but  I  must  retrench  somewhere ; 
please  stop  my—"  ribbons,  jewels,  ornaments 
and  trinkets?  "Not  at  all;  pride  must  be 
fostered,  if  times  are  ever  so  hard ;  but  I  be- 
lieve I  can  see  a  way  to  effect  quite  a  saving 
in  another  direction ;  please  stop  my — "  tea, 
coffee,  and  needless  and  unhealthy  luxuries? 
"  No,  no,  no,  not  those.  I  cannot  think  of 
that  sacrifice ;  I  must  think  of  something 
else.  Ah !  I  have  it  now.  My  paper  costs 
me  eight  cents  a  month ;  one  dollar  a  year ; 
I  must  save  that.  Please  stop  my  paper. 
That  will  carry  me  through  the  panic  easily. 
I  believe  in  retrenchment  and  economy,  es- 
pecially in  brains." — Exchange, 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
MathematiccU  Visitor ^  edited  by  Artemas  Mar- 
tin, Erie,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  very  neat 
pamphlet,  well  printed  on  beautiful  paper, 
and  filled  with  problems,  solutions,  and  other 
matter  interesting  to  mathematicians.  Among 
the  contributors  we  notice  the  well  known 
names  of  Profs.  Brooks  and  Matz.     Mr.  Mar- 
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tin  himself  is,  we  believe,  self-taught,  and  lives 
on  a  little  farm  near  Erie,  which  he  works 
with  his  own  hands.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
London  Mathematical  Society,  and  some  two 
years  ago  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Yale  College.  He  is  considered 
one  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  in  the  coun- 
try. We  hope  his  magazine  devoted  to  the 
'  bewitching  science'  may  be  well  patronized. 

We  have  thought  we  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  means  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
this  State  to  secure  an  election  to  the  office  of 
Superintendent  to  schools,  but  no  one  has 
been  able  to  point  out  a  mode  of  electing 
these  officers  that  would  be  likely  to  be  more 
free  from  objections.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  the  superintendents  of  schools,  or  com- 
missioners as  they  are  there  called,  are  elected 
by  popular  vote,  being  nominated  and  voted 
for  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  tickets 
with  other  State  and  county  officials.  This 
draws  candidates  for  the  office  almost  per- 
force into  the  vortex  of  politics,  and  once 
within  the  grasp  of  the  politicians  they  are 
apt  soon  to  yield  to  their  influence,  if  not  to 
copy  their  modes  of  securing  success.  The 
following  extract  from  the  letter  from  a  New 
York  school  commissioner  to  the  editor  of 
the  School  Bulletin^  and  vouched  for  by  him 
as  having  a  **  record  of  the  very  best,"  indi- 
cates a  state  of  things  that  would  hardly  be 
possible  under  the  S)'stem  of  election  which 
we  have  in  Pennsylvania : 

I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  this  fall, 
though  I  had  hoped  to  be  until  the  convention  for  nom- 
inating officers  for  '*our  party"  met,  and  then  all  my 
fond  hopes  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  scheming 
politicians.  I,  then  and  there,  found  my  opponent 
was  using  money  quite  freely  in  an  endavor  to  pur- 
chase delegates  to  secure  his  nomination.  In  this,  I 
am  creditably  informed,  he  succeeded,  gaining  eight 
out  of  fourteen  delegates,  while,  before  the  conven- 
tion, I  felt  certain  of  nine.  Such  is  politics  !  It  makes 
my  cheeks  tingle  with  shame,  almost — shame  for  him 
— to  write  this,  and  I  wish  I  could  be  convinced  it  is 
not  true.  I  do  not  wish  to  boast,  and  I  am  not  boast- 
ing when  I  say  I  was  the  choice  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
people,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  teachers  in 
this  commissioner  district.  Yet  their  wishes  must  be 
ignored  and  set  aside,  and  just  on  account  of  there  be- 
ing '*  Judases*'  of  Hibernian  descent  in  the  conven- 
tion, who  would  sell  themselves,  and  betray  me,  for 
the  sake  of  "  thirty  pieces  of  silver,"  or  perhaps  less. 
I  tell  you,  it  is  a  hitler  pill  to  swallow.  But  I  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  I  have  been  faithful, 
and  that  the  devotion  of  my  whole  time  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  office  for  the  past  three 
years  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  public  generally. 

I  honestly  believe  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Empire  State  when  the 
election  of  school  commissioners  shall  be  taken  out  of 
the  dirty,  BIthy  pool  of  politics  (not  necessarily  dirty 
and  filthy,  but,  nevertheless,  really  so  in  many  locali- 


ties), and  when  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  county  judges,  or  some  other  competent 
persons. 

When  my  term  of  office  expires,  I  shall  return  to 
the  duties  and  active  work  of  the  school-room,  provi- 
ded I  can  get  a  position  to  teach.  With  an  experi- 
ence of  nearly  twenty  years  as  a  teacher,  and  with  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  in  relation  to  school  matters 
during  my  term  of  office,  I  hope  to  do  better  work, 
and  more  good,  than  ever  before. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education^  Miss  Julia  A.  Lutweiler, 
writing  from  Paris  concerning  the  educational 
exhibits  of  the  great  Exposition  just  closed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  introduces  her  subject 
with  the  following  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  International  Educational  Conference 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  With  her  we 
had  hoped  that  a  like  conference  would  be  held 
this  summer  at  Paris.  To  be  present  at  such 
a  conference  was  one  of  the  objects  we  had  in 
view  in  our  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  On  the 
ground  we  saw  that  the  project  would  have 
been  entirely  feasible,  and  we  believe  a  grand 
success.  The  only  reason  of  the  failure  was 
that  no  leader  appeared  to  head  the  move- 
ment.    Miss  Lutweiler  says : 

During  the  Exposition  of  '76,  at  Philadelphia,  the 
writer  attended  the  International  Educational  Con- 
vention held  on  the  Centennial  grounds,  and  narrated 
its  proceedings  for  an  American  journal.  Of  all  the 
important  gatherings  which  it  has  been  her  good  for- 
tune to  attend,  in  widely-severed  lands,  not  one  other 
has  ever  so  thrilled  her  spirit  and  warmed  her  heart. 
What  are  all  the  pompous  congresses  which  meet  to 
decide  questions  of  peace  and  war ;  what  the  conven- 
tions of  scientists  and  literateurs,  compared  to  an  as- 
sembly like  that  of  the  quiet  teachers  of  a  world! 
Here  were  assembled  from  every  nation  and  language 
the  representatives  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  lie  the 
future  destinies  of  the  human  race  !  In  many  tongues 
they  spoke,  but  all  to  one  purport :  "  How  shall  we 
best  elevate  and  dignify  our  race?"  Their  hearers 
might  have  said,  in  sdmost  the  words  of  the  astonished 
listeners  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  "  Parthians  and 
Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopota- 
mia, and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and 
Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome, 
Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians — we  do 
hear  them  speak  in  their  tongues  the  wonderful  works 
of  God!" 

In  this  later  assembly  it  was  among  the  speakers 
rather  than  the  audience^  that  this  wonderful  variety 
of  nationality  was  to  be  seen.  The  sight  seemed  a 
foreshadowing  of  that  day,  which  shall  surely  come, 
when  barriers  of  race  and  nationality  shall  no  longer 
interfere  between  man  and  man ;  but  the  world  shall 
be  governed  by  a  council  of  its  wisest  and  best  men, 
assembled  to  debate,  not  what  is  best  for  this  nation  or 
for  that,  but  what  is  best  for  their  race — 

"  In  the  Parliament  of  Man ! 
The  Federation  of  the  VVorid !" 

One  day  the  representatives  of  Japan  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  gave  us  narratives  of  the  work  in  their 
countries.    Another  day  the  president  of  a  normal 
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college  in  that  strange  un -European  comer  of  Europe, 
Finland,  told  us,  in  his  own  language,  what  he  was 
doing  among  that  remnant  of  a  prehistoric  people. 
The  French  and  German  delegates  we,  of  course,  had 
no  trouble  in  comprehending;  and  the  representatives 
from  Japan  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  spoke  English  • 
but  the  odd  and  not  unmusical  words  of  the  Finn  haa 
to  be  explained  to  us  by  an  interpreter.  This  circum- 
stance only  increased  the  interest  and  pleasure  with 
which  we  listened. 

The  convention  ended  its  proceedings  with  the  reso- 
lution to  hold  a  second  formal  meeting  at  Paris,  during 
the  Exposition  of  '78.  One  of  the  hearers  and  re- 
porters heard  the  plan  with  joy,  and  mentally  resolved 
that,  if  possible,  she  would  again  be  present  at  their 
deliberations.  But  for  some  unexplained  reason  the 
convention  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  to  pass  the  in- 
tended meeting  of  '78.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  they 
did  not ;  and  I  hope  the  memoers  will  make  a  more 
successful  effort  to  meet  at  Brussels  in  1880. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


IN  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Novem- 
ber, Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks  says:  "The 
original  investigator  of  Nature  soon  learns  by 
constant  experience  that  descriptions  or  even 
drawings,  however  correct,  do  not  exactly 
represent  the  objects  themselves,  but  are  im- 
perfect and  ideal  abstractions.  This  is  true, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  every  drawing 
of  the  simplest  organ  or  tissue,  and  of  every 
description  of  a  species  or  genus  of  animals 
or  plants;  but  it  is  especially  and  most 
emphatically  true  of  all  attempts  at  definitions 
of  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  groups 
of  organisms.  As  a  consequence  of  this  in- 
evitable lack  of  agreement  between  natural 
objects  and  their  definitions,  all  knowledge  of 
Nature  is  of  very  little  value  unless  it  is  based 
upon  a  direct  personal  acquaintance  with 
Nature  itself." 

Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  effectual 
introduction  of  this  study  into  the  common 
schools  until  the  belief  that  it  can  be  pursued 
through  the  aid  of  books  and  lectures  alone 
is  utterly  abandoned.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  least,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
**  study"  in  this  way,  and  with  what  results 
every  one  whose  eyes  are  open  well  knows. 
As  for  those  schools  where  young  men  and 
boys,  exclusively  are  *' educated,"  the  study 
of  nature  has,  as  a  rule,  been  regarded  with 
contempt,  as  one  fit  only  for  silly  girls,  and 
when  we  turn  to  the  girls'  schools  we  find  it 
made,  at  best,  a  means  of  a  little  superficial 
aesthetic  culture,  a  cursory  inspection  of  a  few 
dozens  of  the  more  striking  forms  and  showy 
colors,  whether  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom,  together  with  a  feeble  attempt  at 
scientific  nomenclature,  which  usually  leads 
to  the  most  preposterous  and  ridiculous  blun- 


ders, since  those  who  attempt  it  are  generally 
ignorant  both  of  the  Latin  language  and  of 
the  objects  to  which  the  appellations  derived 
from  that  tongue  are  applied. 

But  a  change  is  coming  over  the  spirit  of 
our  vague  dream,  and  people  interested  in 
the  real  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
are  beginning  to  see  clearly  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  demonstrable  facts  of  the 
universe  is  the  great  lack.  We  venture  the 
prediction  that  not  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  elapse  until  an  examination  in  prac- 
tical botany,  at  least,  will  take  the  place  of 
the  absurd  *'  parsing"  now  so  much  in  vogue; 
and  we  regard  it  as  possible  that  even  the  ex- 
ercises in  oral  arithmetic  may  be  curtailed  for 
the  introduction  of  some  more  productive 
mental  culture.  The  leading  European  na- 
tions are  rapidly  becoming  interested  in  this 
question,  principally  through  the  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Helmholz,  Huxley  and  Tyndall, 
and  of  this  the  best  proof  we  can  furnish  is 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
Monthly^  by  Prof.  Youmans,  on  the  '*  Progress 
of  Rational  Education :" 

The  London  Times,  that  steady-going  organ  of 
British  conservatism,  which  never  moves  forward  ex- 
cept as  it  is  moved  fay  the  progress  of  public  opinion, 
is  beginning  to  yield  on  this  question.  It  turns  from 
the  English  universities  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  eulogizes  its  educa- 
tional influence,  making  at  the  same  time,  the  import- 
ant concession  that  "  physical  science  affords  an  ad- 
mirable means  of  mental  training  in  schools."  There 
is  certainly  nothing  new  in  the  proposition,  and  it  is 
no  more  true  than  before  because  the  Times  has  in- 
dorsed it ;  but  the  declaration  is  a  significant  index  of 
the  progress  of  educational  ideas. 


WOMEN  TEACHERS. 


THE  September  number  of  Harper's  Mag- 
azine,  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  shows 
how  that  woman  has  won  her  present  position 
in  the  public  schools  from  beginnings  as  small 
as  the  grain  of  the  mustard  seed.  In  Bar- 
nard's Rhode  Island  Report  for  1845,  ^^ 
says  that  in  all  the  schools  that  he  visited,  or 
from  which  returns  were  received,  out  of 
Providence  (and  excepting  the  primary  de- 
partments of  a  few  central  districts),  he  found 
only  six  female  teachers,  and  that,  with  the 
above  exceptions,  there  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twice  that  number  employed  in  the 
whole  State.  His  successor  who  visited  the 
same  schools  in  1861,  found  more  than  two 
hundred  female  teachers;  but  he  thought 
two-thirds  of  those  taught  by  men,  even  then, 
would  have  been  better  taught  and  disciplined 
by  women.     In  1837  there  were  in  Massachu- 
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setts  3,591  female  teachers^  and  in  1848  their 
number  had  swelled  to  5iSio.  This  increase 
Horace  Mann  considered  a  great  reform,  be- 
lieving women  much  better  adapted  to  the 
work.  In  1870,  according  to  the  census, 
about  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  all  the  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States  were  women.  In 
'New  England  the  excess  of  women  teachers 
over  men  is  very  great ;  but  in  most  of  the 
Western,  and  also  in  the  Southern  States,  there 
is  a  smaller  percentage.  In  Maine  the  pro- 
portion in  summer  is  about  ninety-seven  per 
cent.,  and  in  winter  only  fifty-five  per  cent.; 
in  Vermont  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  are  women  throughout  the  year ;  and 
in  New  York  about  sixty-seven  per  cent.  In 
New  York  city  more  than  ninety  per  cent. 
of  the  teachers  are  women,  and  in  other  large 
cities  the  preponderance  of  women  over  men 
is  very  great.  No  doubt  the  economy  of  em- 
plo)ring  women  as  teachers  goes  far  to  explain 
their  rapid  increase ;  but  their  wages  as  well 
as  their  numbers  have  also  steadily  increased* 
It  is  recorded  that  Polly  Hovey,  one  of  the  first 
female  teachers  in  Maine,  was  paid,  in  1792, 
f  1.50  per  week.  In  Iowa,  at  one  time,  two 
women  taught  for  $4.29  a  month,  though  the 
average  salary  of  women  teachers  in  that  State 
was  ^7.64  per  month.  Even  men  were  not 
very  liberally  paid  in  old  times;  for  in  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  in  1650,  a  schoolmaster 
was  hired  for  one  year  for  ^30,  and  allowed 
'*  2  shillings  a  head  for  keeping  the  dry  herd." 
It  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  School  Reports  that  one  of  the  young 
men  graduates  received,  when  he  enterred 
upon  his  career,  ^13  a  month,  and  "boarded 
round."  By  the  way,  the  old  custom  of 
*'  boarding  round  *'  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  out,  but  it  is  still  in  vogue  in  many 
places. 

To  return  to  wages,  certain  male  graduates 
of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  who 
began  with  {(25  or  $30  a  month,  including 
board,  now  receive  {3,200  a  year,  and  a  few 
f  4,000;  and  salaries  of  women  graduates 
have  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  too  often  a  lamentable  differ- 
ence between  the  sexes  in  respect  to  wages ; 
but  women,  at  least  those  employed  in  cities, 
undoubtedly  earn  more  than  they  could  ob- 
tain in  other  occupations.  Probably  few 
clerks  or  operatives  earn,  as  do  900  teachers 
in  Boston,  f  15.39  every  week  in  the  year, 
including  ten  weeks  of  vacation.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  average  salary  per  month  of 
men,  for  1875,  was  I88.37;  of  women, 
^35'35'  ^  Maine,  men,  {37;  women,  {18. 
In    Pennsylvania,    men,    {41.07;    women. 


{34.09.  In  Ohio,  men,  {60 ;  women,  {44. 
In  Michigan,  men,  {51.29;  women,  {28.19. 
But  in  some  States,  as  in  Iowa,  the  rule  is 
becoming  general  to  pay  men  and  women 
the  same  salary  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 
In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  sexes  in  fixing  the  teachers*  sala- 
ries; and  the  California  Legislature,  of  1873, 
enacted  that  the  female  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  in  all  cases  receive  the 
same  compensation  as  men  for  like  services. 
A  few  of  the  Southern  States,  which  employ 
more  men  than  women,  pay  the  same  salary 
for  the  same  work  to  both  sexes ;  and  Idaho, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona  report  the  same  cus- 
tom. Nevada,  which  supports  but  few 
schools,  pays  her  teachers  {100.56  per  month ; 
and  in  Arizona,  where  the  schools  are  all  of  a 
primary  grade,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the 
children  of  Mexican  birth,  teachers  are  paid 
from  {100  to  {125  per  month.  Of  late  the 
hard  times  have  caused  a  reduction  in  teach- 
ers' salaries,  and  this  seems  to  many  unjust. 
One  indignant  superintendent  cries  :  "Why 
should  retrenchment  begin  at  teachers*  sala- 
ries, when  fashion  laughs  at  panics  ?" 


BETTER  THAN  ARMIES. 


WHY  SWITZERLAND  NEEDS  NO  STANDING  ARMY. 


FROM  a  brief  report,  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
EagUy  of  a  remarkably  interesting  paper 
upon  observations  in  Switzerland,  read  by 
H.  J.  HoUister,  of  that  city,  befor;p  a  select 
audience,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
we  extract  the  following  reference  to  the  ad- 
mirable school  system  of  that  wise  and  pros- 
perous Republic.  It  is  full  of  suggestion,  not 
only  to  educators  but  to  every  true  patriot. 
While  Congress  is  in  the  investigation  busi- 
ness, why  does  it  not  appoint  a  commission 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  operations 
of  the  school  systems  of  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  and  other  European  countries  ? 

Switzerland  has  no  standing  army.  Every  Switzer 
is  a  soldier,  with  rifle  and  uniform  at  home,  and  he  is 
a  sharp-shooter.  He  drills  twice  a  year,  and  when 
his  country  calls  he  is  bound  to  serve,  each  canton 
summoning  her  quota  and  presenting  her  force  where 
wanted  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  The  Grovemment 
at  Berne  can  call  out  202,800  soldiers  at  once,  and  can 
increase  the  number  to  300,000  in  a  few  days  more. 
But  far  more  attention  is  given,  by  the  Government, 
to  the  public  school  system  than  to  the  military.  In 
fact,  the  one  great  business  of  every  canton  is,  keeping 
school.  In  the  law  of  the  Zurich  canton  it  says : 
'*  The  people's  schools  shall  train  the  children  of  all 
classes,  on  a  plan  agreed  upon,  to  be  intelligent  peo- 
pie,  useful  citizens,  moral  and  religious  beings."     Ai. 
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six  years  of  age  the  school  takes  hold  of  every  child, 
and  holds  him  fast  till  it  has  prepared  him  for  what  he 
is  to  be.  Every  care  is  taken  to  make  his  school-life 
so  pleasant  and  his  task  so  intereslino;  that  he  would 
not  forsake  the  school  if  he  could  The  school  ediBce 
and  all  about  and  within  it  isrtiade  attractive  and  con- 
spicuous. The  jail,  the  work-house,  even  the  town- 
hall,  maybe  hidden  from  view;  hut  the  school  and 
academy  stand  boldly  yet  beautiful  in  a  public  square 
or  on  some  choice  plat  of  ground.  The  children  look 
at  their  school  house  as  the  foremost  building  of  the 
city  or  of  the  country  around.  A  Switzer  girl  of  ten 
years,  being  at  Versailles,  saw  the  great  and  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  cried,  "  O 
look!  there  is  the  school  house!"  The  law  of  the 
Canton  Lucerne  says:  "The  school  shall  afford  to 
every  lx)y  and  girl  capable  of  education,  the  means  of 
developing  the  mental  and  physical  faculties,  and  of 
training  them  for  life  in  the  Family,  in  the  Commune, 
in  the  State,  in  the  Church."  The  exclusion  of  a 
Switzer  child  from  school  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  blow 
to  him — a  punishment  than  which  there  is  no  more 
crushing  disgrace.  The  school,  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil,  are  forever  in  the  public  eye  as  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  the  Republic. 

Every  child  must  devote  six  years  to  primary  work 
at  school  and  for  each  year  there  is  a  new  degree. 
First,  reading,  writing  and  accounting.  Second,  the 
same  continued,  with  exercises  in  natural  history,  sing- 
ing and  morals.  Third,  arithmetic,  with  geography — 
the  singing  never  discontinued.  And  so  on.  Thirty 
hours  a  week  in  school,  at  harder  work  than  our  boys 
do,  and  thirty  hours  a  week  at  home,  in  preparation, 
are  required  of  every  pupil,  and  the  school  year  is 
forty- four  weeks.  These  six  years  in  the  primaries 
bring  the  child  to  the  age  of  twelve,  and  then  he  is 
fitted  to  enter  active  life  in  any  of  its  lower  walks.  If 
then  obliged  to  toil  by  day,  evening  schools  are  avail- 
able to  him  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  upward,  for  more 
advanced  studies.  Or,  if  able,  he  may,  in  day  schools, 
enter  upon  a  second  course,  which  is  three  years  in 
duration,  embracing  the  natural  sciences  to  a  valuable 
degree  of  proficiency,  with  political  economy  and  ele- 
mentary classical  training.  Closing  this  course  at  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  he  is  prepared  for  the  duties  of  in- 
telligent citizenship  and  the  general  pursuits  of  life. 
Can  this  be  said  of  many  of  our  boys  at  fifteen  ?  And 
all  this  time  his  physical  well  being  has  been  scrupu- 
lously cared  for.  He  has  been  taught  out-door  games, 
drilled  in  gymnastics,  trained  in  the  elements  of  mili- 
tary life,  taught  to  shoot,  and  shoot  effectively. 

Still  another  course  of  seven  years  is  before  him 
from  the  age  of  fifteen,  if  he  would  follow  a  profes- 
sional life,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  whether 
he  is  to  be  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a  clergyman  or  a 
professor.  Or,  if  he  is  to  become  a  business  man,  he 
takes  a  commercial  course  from  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
and  this  not  for  three  months,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
our  country,  but  for  six  years.  The  Swiss  merchant 
or  banker  is  taught  to  carry  on  his  correspondence, 
read  the  financial  and  market  reports,  and  transact  his 
business  in  English  and  French,  as  well  as  in  good 
German.  His  mind  is  improved  and  his  ideas  lil>er- 
alized  by  the  study  of  branches  not  directly  applicable 
to  trade;  he  is  thus  qualified  to  appear,  even  with 
scholars,  as  a  liberally  educated  man,  and  to  form  cor- 
rect opinions  and  judgments  and  make  more  accurate 
estimates  in  uncertain  conditions.  At  the  close  of  this 
course  he  has  a  certificate  that  never  fails  to  secure 
him  commercial  employment,  and  without  it  he  need 
not  hope  to  obtain  such  a  footing. 


FRENCH  TEACHERS  AT  THE  EXPO- 

SITION. 

THE  following  interesting  letter  to  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education^ 
concerning  the  visit  of  the  French  teachers  to 
the  Paris  Exposition,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Hon.  John  D  Philbrick,  in  charge  of  the 
educational  department  of  the  United  States : 

I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise  to  MTite  something 
for  The  Journal  about  the  wonderful  Universal  Ex- 
hibition of  1878  and  more  especially  about  the  Edu- 
cational Department.  If  I  am  late  in  beginning  the 
fulfillment  of  my  promise,  it  has  not  been  from  lack 
of  topics  and  matter  of  interest.  I  have  tried  to  justify 
my  delay  by  pleading  want  of  time,  for  the  days  here 
have  been  too  few  and  too  short  for  the  work  in  hand. 
In  fact,  the  Paris  day  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  thing 
composed  of  two  ends  with  very  little  space  between 
them.  But  after  all,  I  suspect  that  the  real  reason  I 
have  not  written  is  that  i  have  been  waiting  for  a 
leisure  time  to  sit  down  and  write  a  very  long,  very 
elaborate,  and  wonderfully  good  thing,  instead  of  con- 
tenting myself  with  writing,  as  I  must  now,  briefly  and 
in  haste,  or  not  write  at  all.     And  I  begin  with 

THE  FRENCH   TEACHERS  AT  THE   EXHIBITION. 

At  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Parliament  voted  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  be 
expended  in  aiding  representative  teachers  of  public 
schools  from  all  fKirts  of  the  country  to  come  to  the 
great  Exhibition.  It  was  decided  to  arrange  for  the 
visit  of  about  twelve  hundred  representative  teachers 
from  as  many  districts,  into  which  the  cantons  were 
grouped  for  this  purpose.  The  delegates  were  elected 
by  their  fellow-teachers.  This  was  a  good  step  to 
begin  with.  A  committee  of  the  most  competent  edu- 
cational ofiicials  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  to 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  these  dele- 
gates while  in  Paris.  The  main  features  of  the  pro- 
gramme were :  That  the  delegates  should  be  divided 
into  two  sections ;  that  one  of  these  should  come  at  a 
time,  and  remain  <ibout  ten  days;  that  they  should  be 
lodged  in  the  public  lyc^es  or  colleges,  the  students 
being  absent  for  vacation ;  that  they  should  attend  a 
series  of  pedagogical  conferences  or  lectures  at  the 
Sorbonne;  that  they  should  be  divided  into  squads 
numbering  about  twenty-five  each,  for  visiting  the  edu- 
cational exhibitions  of  the  diflerent  nations ;  and  that 
there  should  be  provided  for  them  at  the  best  theater 
gratuitous  performances  of  two  or  three  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Corneille  and  Moli^re.  The  railroad  man- 
agers throughout  France,  with  a  very  commendable 
liberality,  transported  all  teachers  for  half  fare.  Con- 
sequently, the  number  of  public  school  teachers  who 
actually  visited  the  Exhibition,  within  the  course  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  amounted  to  12,000. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  our  American  educational 
exhibit  was  thronged  with  these  teachers,  accompanied 
by  normal  school  directors  and  school  inspectors, 
eager  for  practical  information  which  they  could  profit- 
ably use  in  their  own  schools.  Miss  L.  S.  Hotchkiss, 
who  had  been  a  very  successful  teacher  in  Boston, 
and  who  s|)eaks  French  fluently,  rendered  excellent 
service  in  explaining  our  exhibit  and  our  system  of 
schools  to  our  French  visitors. 

THE  CONFERENCES  AT  THE  SORBONNB 

were  very  successful.     They  were  held  in  the  great 
antique  hall  oifiies,  where  the  solemn  public  ceremo- 
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nies  of  the  University  are  held,  which  accommodates 
nearly  two  thousand  auditors.  Here  eleven  eminent 
educators  delivered  discourses  in  succession  to  crowd- 
ed and  enthusiastic  audiences,  composed  wholly  of 
teachers — mostly  men.  The  topics  were  g^eography, 
the  teaching  of  the  molher-tonguc ,  drawing,  pedagogi- 
cal libraries,  physics  and  natural  history,  the  French 
language,  school  hygiene,  singing,  school  furniture, 
elementary  chemistry,  and  intuiiive  instruction. 

I  heard  but  one  of  these  conferences,  as  I  was  de- 
tained in  London  during  most  of  the  time  in  which 
they  were  made.  But  that  was  an  occasion  to  ht  re- 
membered, that  filled  the  benches  and  crowded  the 
aibles  of  that  grand  historic  hall.  It  was  a  noble  Ixxly 
of  men.  I  have  seen  as  many  Massachu>etts  teachers 
assembled  in  Tremont  Temp'e  in  Boston,  and  it  was 
an  inspiring  spectacle ;  but  1  n::ver  before  saw  assem- 
bled half  as  many  sch(X)l masters.  There  was  only  a 
sprink  ling  of  schoolmistresses — perhaps  too  few.  But 
if  in  France  the  proportion  of  schoolmistresses  is  too 
small,  is  not  the  proportion  of  schoolmasters  in 
America  as  much  too  small?  I  felt  that  any  nation 
might  well  be  proud  of  such  a  I)ody  of  professional 
teachers  engaged  in  elementary  education. 

Ten  of  the  eleven  lectures  are  already  printed  in  a 
neat  volume,  which  is  before  me.  The  other,  on 
school  furniture,  illustrated  by  Ross,  taken  from  our 
exhibit  to  the  Sorbonne  for  the  purpose,  will  be  printed 
separately.  Its  title  is  Conferences  Pidatro^ques faites 
aux  InstUuteurs  Primaires  ventis  d  Paris  pour  /'  Ex- 
position  Universelle  de  1 878.  It  is  hut  just  issued,  and 
I  have  only  had  time  to  glance  through  it,  and  read 
the  closing  lecture  by  M.  Buisson — who  is  now  so 
well  and  so  favorably  known  in  our  country — on  the 
sabject  of  "  Intuitive  Instruction. '*  And  what  a  dis- 
course !  I  am  so  sorry  not  to  have  been  present  at  its 
delivery.  I  believe  there  never  was  such  a  vast  body 
of  teachers  so  instructed  and  entertained  at  the  same 
time.  Such  a  discourse  could  not  have  been  produced 
anywhere  else.  It  could  come  only  from  one  who 
had  inherited  the  learning,  philosophy,  and  eloquence 
which  have  had  their  home  in  the  Sorbonne.  It  is  not 
cast  in  a  cold,  didactic  mould.  It  is  as  sparkling  and 
captivating  in  style  as  it  is  souud  and  practical  in  mat- 
ter. It  is  an  almost  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  brain 
and  heart  which  have  absorbed  the  wit  and  wisdom, 
as  well  as  the  best  sentiments,  of  the  educational 
worthies  of  France,  of  whom  I  need  only  name  Mon- 
taigne, Rabelais,  Fenelon,  Rollm,  Rousseau,  Ville- 
main,  and  Cousin. 

By  all  means,  let  this  Conference  be  translated  into 
English,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  American 
teachers.  Of  course  it  will  lose  much  of  the  grace  of 
style  in  any  translation  that  is  likely  to  be  made.  In 
fact,  the  whole  book  should  be  put  into  English ;  it  is 
a  capital  manual  for  teachers. 

THE  CLOSING  CEREMONIES. 

The  French  sense  of  completeness  is  remarkable. 
They  like  to  leave  nothing  ragi^ed  or  unfinished. 
And  so  a  fitting  finishing  touch  was  put  to  this  pil- 
grimage of  French  teachers  to  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
glories  of  this  matchless  city,  by  two  happy  occasions: 
First,  a  farewell  meeting  at  the  Sorl>onne  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Minister  himself,  accompanied 
by  all  the  principal  officers  of  public  instniction.  A 
representative  of  teachers  who  had  been  designated 
for  the  purpose,  delivered  a  brief  addre<>s,  embodying 
the  thanks  of  his  colleagues  to  all  who  had  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  visit.  The  Minister  responded 
in  an  address,  constantly  interrupted  by  the  most  en- 


thusiastic applause,  so  full  was  it  of  sentiments  that 
went  to  the  hearts  of  thise  honest  and  earnest  teach- 
ers. In  closing,  he  said:  **  Let  this  date  of  1878  be 
to  you  not  a  souvenir  of  distraction  and  of  pleasure, 
but  an  inexhaustible  source  of  moral  and  patriotic 
renovation,  a  point  of  departure  for  new  eflforts,  and 
for  an  an  attachment  still  more  unconquerable  to  your 
functions,  modest  but  K^eat,  of  the  schoolmaster.** 

The  other  thing  which  went  to  perfect  the  visit  was 
a  grand  soirieaX  the  palace  of  the  Minister,  where  all 
the  teachers  could  come  and  feel  at  home  sans  cere- 
monie^  without  swallow  tailed  coat,  white  kids,  or 
white  cravat.  Each  of  these  delegate  teachers  is 
bound  to  write  a  report  on  the  educational  department 
of  the  Exhibition.  These  reports  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  a  competent  committee,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  will  be  distributed  in  prizes  to  the 
most  meritorious  of  these  productions. 

Paris^  October^  1878.  J.  D.  Philbrick. 


THE  YORK  INSTITUTE. 


ALIVE  Superintendent  makes  a  live  In- 
stitute, and  York  is  fortunate  in  having 
both.  From  Prof.  Shelley's  "talk"  at  the 
meeting  of  October  26th,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing extracts  : 

First  —  The  importance  of  Newspapers  in  the 
School-room:  Carefully  selected  articles  to  be  read 
by  both  teacher  and  pupils  are  of  great  benefit  to  read- 
ing classes,  not  only  for  variety  in  the  reading  and 
exercise  itself,  but  a  vast  amount  of  general  and  use- 
ful information  may  thus  be  laid  up  which  will  go  far 
towards  making  up  a  good  solid  education.  Import- 
ant subjects  of  the  day  may  thus  be  taken  up,  reviewed 
and  discussed,  and  the  results  reproduced  in  weekly 
compositions  by  the  class. 

MANNERS  AND  DEPORTMENT. 

Amongst  the  many  duties  of  the  teacher  is  the  culti- 
vation in  his  pupils  of  a  strict  regard  for  good  morals 
and  correct  deportment.  This  may  begin  with  pupib 
in  their  conduct  to  one  another  in  mutual  intercourse 
at  school,  their  general  demeanor  towards  the  teacher 
and  those  whom  they  may  chance  to  meet  on  their 
way  to  and  from  school.  Me  should  ever  commend 
an  acf  of  generosity,  kindness  or  politeness  in  a  pupil 
when  it  comes  to  his  notice,  but  not  personally  before 
the  school,  for  commendation  is  not  the  object  so 
much  as  principle.  A  pupil  must  not  be  led  to  do  an 
act  of  generosity  or  kindness  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mendation it  may  bring.  There  are  many  who  are 
rude  and  unmannerly  on  the  street,  boys  not  only,  but 
girls  loo.  These  should  be  reached  by  their  teachers, 
taught  and  reformed  by  daily  lessons  on  good  man- 
ners. A  case  in  hand  can  often  be  treated  in  this 
manner  and  reached  indirectly,  without  holding  up  to 
ridicule  and  disgrace,  the  offender  who  will  heed  a 
timely  lesson  and  look  up  higher.  Do  not  condemn; 
rather  encourage  to  reform;  and  let  all  punishment  for 
bad  conduct  have  a  close  logical  connection  with  the 
offence. 

cuiss  records 

Should  stimulate  pupils  not  to  have  good  recitations 
simply  for  the  mark  on  record,  but  they  should  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
in  their  everyday  school -work  for  the  benefit  of  what 
they  thus  do  for  themselves  and  the  knowledge  they 
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obtain.  Value  knowledge  gained,  for  itself,  rather 
than  strive  for  class  standing,  in  constant  rivalry,  with 
that  object  alone  in  view. 

Writing. — I.  Copies  at  the  head  of  the  page  oc- 
casion in  the  average  writing  of  pupils  each  successive 
line  to  look  less  like  the  original :  pupils  pattern  after 
their  own  last  line,  hence  the  incorrectness  of  the 
lower  lines. 

2.  Copies  of  easy  words  should  be  written  correctly 
on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  write  on  the  black- 
board occasionally.  Most  pupils  are  deficient  in  black- 
board  work.     Too  little  board  work  in  the  schools. 

4.  Young  pupils  should  not  be  taught  much  of  prin- 
ciples or  analysis,  but  should  have  correct  models  to 
copy  and  do  it  correctly. 

5.  Give  attention  to  correct  position  and  pen 
holding. 

6.  Require  free  and  ready  movement  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  examination  rely  more  on  general 
written  work  than  on  copy  books. 

7.  Correct  general  errors  on  the  board  before  the 
class,  and  give  explanations  and  instruction  in  that 
way. 


GOV.   HARTRANFl^  ON   INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION. 


A  T  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
j\^  of  Agriculture,  at  Titusville,  Governor 
Hartranft  made  the  following  remarks  on  In- 
dustrial Education : 

Mr,  President:  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
subject,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  an  interesting  one 
to  our  Board.  I  have  been  agitating  this  question  of 
Industrial  Education  as  much  as  possible,  because  our 
old  apprentice  system  is  gradually  dying  away.  In 
fact  in  many  branches  of  trade,  by  reason  of  improved 
machinery,  whereby  so  many  manufactures  are  made 
so  much  cheaper  than  by  hand,  we  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  educate  the  most  of  our  children  in  some  way  by 
which  they  will  be  better  qualified  to  enter  our  raa- 
clune  shops  and  other  places  of  industry ;  because  in 
ordinary  machine  shops  and  manufactories  they  will 
be  put  to  a  certain  line  of  work  and  will  be  kept  at  a 
particular  machine,  and  will  not  acquire  the  general 
knowledge,  unless  they  are  there  under  instructions, 
which  is  not  generally  the  case  with  the  mass  of  chil- 
dren; and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  question 
ought  to  be,  by  our  educators,  thoroughly  examined 
into,  and  if  possible,  the  system  changed  in  the  com- 
mon schools  so  as  to  make  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren more  practical. 

While  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  to  a  higher  education,  yet  that  ap- 
plies to  comparatively  few  children.  Comparatively 
few  of  our  young  people  are  able  to  take  advantage  of 
our  collegiate  institutions  in  this  country.  What  we 
have  to  look  to,  mainly,  are  the  masses  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  and  I  have  always  felt  that  the  common  schools 
are  drifting  too  much  towards  higher  education.  They 
teach  the  young  the  languages  to  an  extent  that  is 
hardly  necessary ;  and  in  our  larger  cities  they  give 
them  an  education  almost  equal  to  that  given  by  some 
of  our  colleges.  They  educate  these  young  men  for 
positions  and  professions  which  many  of  them  are  not 
able  to  fill,  and  their  lives  are  of  as  little  account  as 
though  they  had  received  no  education  at  all.  In  fact. 


they  are  uneducated.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  better  had  they  not  had  these  higher  advantages, 
but  gone  to  work  at  something  more  in  conformity 
with  their  natural  qualifications.  Then  they  would 
have  made  more  for  themselves,  and  more  for  the 
community  at  large.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  much 
about  this,  because  I  am  not  a  practical  teacher ;  I 
have  simply  tried  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
what  is  needed,  in  order  to  agitate  the  question. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
before  our  people  at  this  time,  but  we  ought  not,  as  we 
are  apt,  to  drive  too  much  in  one  direction.  Since 
industrial  education  has  been  discussed,  it  may  be  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  too  much  in  that  way ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  agitation  of  it  must  do  some  good. 

Since  it  is  well  established  that  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem is  so  much  ignored  that  the  child  has  not  the  ad- 
vantages now  to  become  a  mechanic  that  it  had  twenty 
five  years  ago,  we  ought  to  foster  in  some  way  a  com- 
mon schoool  system  that  will  be  more  practical,  and 
give  the  young  some  course  by  which  they  will 
become  more  useful  to  themselves  and  the  public 
generally. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR ^NO.  VH. 


A  RUN  THROUGH   ENGLAND. 


THE  train  on  which  we  made  our  first  run 
through  England  left  Edinburgh  at  10:30 
a.  m'.y  and  reached  London  at  8:50  p.  m., 
distance  406  miles,  speed  about  40  miles  an 
hour.  As  railroad  traveling  in  Europe  differs 
very  much  from  railroad  traveling  in  America, 
it  may  be  well  at  once  to  give  some  descrip- 
tion of  it.  The  roads  very  generally,  not 
only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent,  have 
double  tracks,  and  the  beds  are  solid  and 
well  kept.  The  embankments  are  either 
sodded  or  sown  with  grass,  and  are  looked 
after  with  much  care.  Those  along  the  great 
Midland  road  are  as  smooth  and  beautiful  as 
the  terraces  in  a  nobleman's  lawn.  The 
country  stations  are  for  the  most  part  hand- 
some little  structures,  with  gardens,  shrubbery 
and  flowers  about  them.  The  cars  are  very 
different  from  ours,  and  I  think  much  less 
convenient.  In  England  and  on  most  of  the 
Continental  roads,  each  car  is  divided  into 
four  different  compartments,  into  which  the 
entrance  is  made  by  doors  at  the  sides. 
These  compartments  seat  eight  persons,  who 
sit  facing  one  another.  At  starting,  the  doors 
of  the  compartments  are  usually  locked,  and 
the  passengers  are  shut  in  until  the  next  sta- 
tion is  reached.  No  water  for  drinking  is  fur- 
nished on  the  train,  there  are  no  water-closets, 
and  no  way  of  calling  a  guard  or  conductor, 
or  of  stopping  the  train.  On  some  roads  the 
guards  pass  along  on  a  narrow  platform  outside 
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of  the  cars  to  collect  tickets,  but  on  the  major- 
ity you  never  see  these  officers  except  at  the 
stations.  The  stations  are  oftentimes  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  as  passengers  are  not 
allowed  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  the  cars  always  take  the  left-hand  track. 
At  many  stations  there  are  either  bridges  over 
the  track  or  tunnels  under  it. 

The  class  distinctions  of  the  Old  World  show 
themselves  in  the  cars  and  at  the  stations. 
The  cars  are  divided  into  first,  second,  third 
and  sometimes  fourth  class ;  and  a  correspond- 
ing division  is  ma4.e  in  the  waiting  and  eat- 
ing rooms  at  the  stations.  A  ticket  of  the 
first  class  costs  about  one-third  or  one-half 
more  than  a  ticket  of  the  second  class,  and 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  one  of  the 
the  third  or  fourth  class.  Passengers  of  the 
first  class  receive  much  more  polite  attention 
than  others,  and  those  of  the  third  or  fourth 
class  have  very  poor  accommodations  and 
are  treated  with  much  neglect.  All  this  is 
very  novel  to  an  American,  and  is  apt  to  shock 
the  sense  of  that  equality  among  men  which 
is  one  of  the  vital  principles  of  free  institu- 
tions. In  Europe,  however,  these  class  dis- 
tinctions crop  out  everywhere,  and  the  aris- 
locracy  there  would  not  toleratefor  a  moment 
the  democracy  of  an  American  car. 

On  Saturday,  July  6,  seated  at  the  window 
of  one  of  the  best  cars  on  the  road,  I  made  my 
first  run  through  England.  We  traveled  by 
the  Great  Midland  route,  passing  through 
Carlisle,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Bamsley,  Sheffield. 
Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Liecester  and 
Northampton,  to  London.  The  day  was  de- 
lightful, the  harvests  were  just  ripening,  the 
farmers  were  cutting  and  curing  hay  in  the 
fields,  villagers  were  enjoying  their  Saturday 
holiday,  the  scenery  was  all  new,  I  was  pass- 
ing through  the  land  of  my  fathers  -  a  land 
of  which  I  had  read  much,  and  from  which 
there  had  come  to  me  a  long  line  of  traditions 
— ^is  it  a  wonder  that  the  panorama  of  mountain 
and  valley,  farm  and  village,  castle  and  cot- 
tage, city  and  country,  that  passed  before  me, 
was  of  absorbing  interest  ?  Any  description  I 
can  give  in  a  letter  of  what  I  saw  will  be  a  very 
faint  expression  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
me  during  the  ride. 

Crossing  the  Scottish  border,  we  soon  came 
to  the  old  city  of  Carlisle,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  The  stop  was  short,  but  gave 
me  time  to  take  a  mental  photograph  of  the 
old  city  which  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
power  in  the  north  of  England.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes  nearly  a  thousand  years 
ago,  remained  desolate  several  centuries,  was 
rebuilt  and  became  famous  in  the  border  wars 


between  the  English  and  the  Scotch.  Both 
the  castle  and  cathedral  date  back  six  or  seven 
hundred  years,  and  have  an  interesting  his- 
tory. 

Leaving  Carlisle,  the  road  runs  through  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  York 
and  Lancaster,  names  familiar  enough  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  country  is  hilly,  the  val- 
leys are  rich*  and  cultivated  like  a  garden. 
On  the  hills  the  soil  seems  to  be  thin,  and  ex- 
tensive upland  moors  stretch  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  Oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat, 
potatoes  and  turnips  were  growing  in  the 
fields,  but  the  production  of  grass  and  hay 
seems  to  be  the  principal  aim  of  the  farmers. 
We  pass  many  herds  of  fine  cattle  feeding  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  gentler  slopes^  but  a 
real  charm  is  added  to  the  landscape  in  this 
country  by  the  immense  flocks  of  sheep  that  all 
along  almost  cover  the  hillsides.  The  pens  for 
sheep,  surrounded  by  stone  walls,  that  are 
seen  on  almost  every  farm,  are  a  novelty,  and 
for  some  time  puzzled  me  as  to  their  object. 

We  soon  swept  down  from  the  pastoral 
district  to  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  the  manufac- 
turing district ;  the  former  the  great  centre 
for  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  and  the  lat- 
ter **the  metropolis  of  steel.*'  The  whole 
country  for  many  miles  is  one  continuous 
village;  there  being  probably  no  more  thickly 
populated  country  in  the  world.  The  tall 
chimneys  of  the  manufactories  and  of  the  coal 
mines  stand  thick  in  every  direction  like  sen- 
tinels at  night  on  an  undecided  battle-field 
watching  the  struggle  of  human  industry  that 
is  going  on  below  and  about  them.  Clouds 
of  smoke  obscure  the  whole  landscape,  and 
almost  darken  the  heavens. 

Our  run  was  now  through  the  very  heart 
of  England,  and  the  views  constantly  opening 
up  on  either  side  of  the  railroad  were  fair 
specimens  of  English  rural  scenery.  I  will 
itemize  some  of  the  most  striking  objects  or 
peculiarities.  The  land  is  rich  and  highly 
cultivated.  The  whole  country  seems  like 
an  immense  garden.  The  fields  are  generally 
fenced  in  as  with  us,  but,  when  enclosed,  stone 
walls  and  hedges  are  used  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  north  of  England  it  is  quite  novel  to 
see  large  plains  and  whole  mountain  sides  cut 
up  into  larger  or  smaller  patches  of  ground 
by  means  of  stone  walls,  and  further  south 
the  green  hedges  everywhere  separating  the 
fields  add  beauty  to  the  landscape.  The  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  the  grass  in  the  fields  is  much 
greener  than  with  us,  and  this  fresh  coloring 
continues  until  late  in  the  fall.  The  numerous 
streams,  as  we  caught  glimpses  of  them,  seemed 
clear  and  rapid ;  they  are  often  bordered  by 
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rows  of  trees,  and  the  bridges  that  span  them 
here  and  there,  are  of  stone',  old,  solid,  arched, 
narrow;  some  of  them  were  erected  centuries 
ago,  and  without  repair  will  last  centuries  lon- 
ger. We  almost  envied  the  English  their  pub- 
lic highways,  for  they  are  level,  generally 
macadamized,  kept  in  admirable  repair,  and 
frequently  bordered  with  rows  of  grand  old 
trees,  forming  beautifully  shaded  avenues 
through  all  the  country.  One  would  judge 
from  the  small  number  of  orchards  seen  that 
England  is  not  very  productive  in  fruit,  but 
more  than  filling  their  place  in  the  landscape 
are  the  reserves  of  forests  and  clumps  of  the 
finest  trees,  which  at  every  view  the  eye  rests 
upon  with  ever  increasing  pleasure.  The 
custom,  too,  is  much  more  general  in  Eng- 
land than  in  America,  of  allowing  trees  to 
stand  in  the  fields ;  and  I  must  be  permitted 
to  add  that  both  for  the  purposes  of  shade 
and  as  an  element  of  beauty  in  the  landscape 
it  is  to  be  commended. 

The  smalhiess  and  irregularity  of  the  fields 
were  at  first  a  puzzle,  but  the  matter  was  ex- 
plained when  I  came  to  learn  how  farming  is 
generally  done  in  the  Old  World. 

In  most  cases  the  land  is  not  owned  bv  the 
persons  who  work  it,  but  is  rented  out  in 
small  sections  either  for  a  stipulated  sum 
or  a  share  of  the  produce.  This  is  a  relic  of 
the  old  feudal  system,  and  it  certainly  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  elevation  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  of  the  true  development  of  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  it,  as  I  suppose, 
is  the  inferior  character  of  the  ordinary  farm 
houses  and  barns  all  over  England.  I  found 
no  section  of  country  in  England  in  which 
these  are  equal  in  size,  convenience  or  taste 
to  similar  buildings  in  the  State  of  Pensylva- 
nia.  Now  and  then,  one  sees  a  fine,  old 
place,  evidently  the  home  of  a  wealthy 
farmer;  but  almost  everywhere  the  houses 
and  bams  of  those  who  work  the  land  are 
old  and  poor,  and  their  surroundings  without 
taste.  The  houses  and  barns  frequently  con- 
stitute a  single  building  or  a  row  of  building^. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  long,  one-storied 
structures,  looking  as  if  they  might  accom- 
modate several  families,  and  the  children  and 
the  domestic  animals  belonging  to  the  farm 
seem  to  enjoy  the  yards  in  common.  An  old 
English  village,  as  you  catch  a  hasty  glance 
of  it  hid  among  trees,  from  the  car  windows, 
looks  like  a  cluster  of  pretty,  white  cottages ; 
but  closer  inspection  will  reveal  crooked,  nar- 
row streets,  one-storied  houses  set  at  all  angles 
to  the  street ;  steep  roofs  sometimes  thatched 
with  straw ;  low  narrow  doors  entering  the 
bouse  on  a  level  with  the  street ;  small  win- 


dows with  a  single  shutter — the  whole  quaint 
and  queer,  but  scrupulously  clean,  with  ivy, 
twining  about  the  houses  and  fiowers  growing 
in  the  little  gardens  attached  to  them.  In  a 
certain  sense,  however,  these  uninviting  farm 
houses  and  these  antiquated  villages  serve  to 
heighten  the  effect  on  the  imagination  of  those 
features  in  English  landscape  upon  which  the 
eye  most  loves  to  linger — the  stately  mansion 
of  the  country  gentleman  with  its  evidences 
of  taste  as  well  as  wealth ;  the  grand  castle 
of  some  nobleman,  with  gardens,  lawns, 
parks — a  paradise  to  look  upon ;  an  old  ruin 
with  its  air  of  mystery  and  melancholy,  and 
its  story  running  far  back  into  the  past;  the 
parish  church,  half  hidden  among  clumps  of 
trees,  with  its  slender  spire  pointing  heaven- 
ward, quiet,  ivy-covered,  the  dead  sleeping 
in  the  yard  about  it,  some  with  unmarked 
graves,  some  with  humble  tombstones  centur- 
ies old,  and  some  over  whom  the  first  earth 
was  heaped  but  yesterday. 

I  have  said  that  the  "run"  I  am  attempting 
to  describe  was  made  on  the  sixth  day  of  July. 
It  was  made  in  the  height  of  hay  harvest,  and 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  were  along 
the  whole  distance  working  in  the  fields.  In 
contrast  with  what  was  seen  in  some  other 
parts  of  Europe,  the  heavier  work  seemed  to 
be  done  by  the  men,  and  the  women  and 
girls,  neatly  dressed  with  sun-bonnets  and 
clean  white  aprons,  made  merry  while  turn- 
ing, raking  or  loading  hay.  In  England  the 
women  work  out-of-doors  only  on  special  oc- 
casions ;  in  some  countries  on  the  continent 
they  are  compelled  to  do  nearly  all  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  farm. 

As  we  neared  London  we  saw,  at  a  dozen 
places,  clubs  of  young  men,  engaged  in  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon  game  of  cricket.  Spectators 
were  witnessing  all  the  games,  and  at  several 
points  there  must  have  been  thousands.  Sub- 
sequently I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
how  much  the  English  enjoy  this  game  and 
athletic  sports  generally,  such  as  fox  hunting, 
horse  racing,  shooting,  etc.  The  young  men 
at  all  the  schools  in  England  have  their  boat 
races,  and  their  games  of  cricket,  foot-ball, 
etc.  These  sports,  in  my  opinion,  have  much 
to  do  in  forming  that  national  character 
which  has  made  England  famous  during  hun- 
dreds of  years  for  energy  and  enterprise. 

As  we  approached  our  journey's  end  still 
evening  came  on,  gently  drawing  behind  her 
veil  the  long  line  of  landscape  that  had  so 
deeply  interested  me  ;  and  with  weary  eye  and 
brain,  I  plunged  into  the  greatest  city  of  an- 
cient  or  modern  times,  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  Empire. 
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Departmknt  of  Public  Instruction,  'i^ 
Harrisburg,  June,  1878.     j 

THE  warmnts  for  the  payment  of  the  btate  appro- 
priation to  the  school  districts  throughout  the 
Slate,  have  been  withheld  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  who  informed  the  Department  that  he  has 
no  money  to  pay  them.  Of  the  ^1,000,000  appropri- 
ated, only  1300,000  have  been  paid  to  the  present 
time,  November  21st.  Thi;;  amount  was  paid  to  the 
districts  that  were  the  first  to  send  in  their  reports  and 
certificates.  This  delay  is  a  source  of  ;;reat  regret 
to  the  State  Superintendent,  but  the  remedy  is  beyond 
his  power.  All  he  can  do  is  to  promise  that  the  war- 
rants shall  be  issued  at  once  as  soon  as  he  learns  that 
there  is  money  in  the  Treasury  to  pay  them. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Adams Gettysburg Dec.  2 

Cameron Emporium **  2 

Perry Bloomfield <*  2 

Fulton McConnellsburg <'  9 

luniata MifBintown '<  9 

Lehigh Allentown «  9 

Forest Tionesta "  16 

Lnzeme Kingston *'  16 

Northumberland.... Sunbury «  16 

Schuylkill Pottsville ««  16 

Huntingdon Huntingdon *<  16 

Union "  16 

Dauphin Williamstown «  18 

Annstrong Kittanning **  23 

Blair "  23 

Clarion Clarion «  23 

Columbia Bloomsburg «  23 

Fayette Uniontown «  23 

Greene Waynesburg «  23 

Mifflin Lewistown «  23 

Montoar .  • Danville «  23 

Somerset Somerset «  23 

Westmoreland Greensburg «  23 

York York "  23 

Centre . . . . : Bellefonte «  24 

Beaver New  Brighton «  ,^0 

Cambria ^ . . .  Ebensburg Dec.  30 

Oearfield Clearfield **  30 

Indiana, Indiana «  30 

Jefferson Brookville «  30 

Northampton Easton *'  30 

Washington Washington **  30 

Qinton Lock  Haven *<  31 

Elk Ridgway "  3I 


TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


I.  It  IS  illegal  for  a  County  Superintendent  to  exam- 
ine a  body  of  teachers  at  an  institute,  at  a  school,  or  at 
some  central  point  in  his  county,  and  certificates  given 
under  such  circumstances  are  not  valid.  The  law 
says,  **  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent  to  examine  all  candidates  for  the  profession  of 
teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the  board  of  directors  or 
controllers,  should  they  desire  to  be  present,  to  whom 
they  shall  first  apply  in  his  county  and  give  to  each 
found  qualified,  a  certificate."  Practically,  this  law 
cannot  be  obeyed  without  holding  an  examination  in 


each  school  district,  except  in  cases  where  the  dis- 
tricts are  very  small,  when  two,  or  more  may  be  united 
for  examination  purposes,  never  however,  unless  agreed 
to  by  the  boards  of  directors  immediately  interested. 

2.  County  Superintendents  should  be  very  careful 
how  they  touch  any  question  relating  to  the  introduc- 
tion or  use  of  particular  text-books  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge.  We  have  lately  heard  of  one  or 
more  threatened  prosecutions  growing  out  of  indiscre- 
tions in  this  particular.  We  quote  the  statute  :  "That 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  County  Superintendents, 
directors  or  controllers,  or  any  other  persons  officially 
connected  with  the  common  school  system,  to  become 
agents  for  the  sale,  or  in  any  way  promote  the  sale  of 
any  school  books,  maps,  charts,  school  apparatus  or 
stationery,  or  to  receive  compensation  for  such  sale, 
in  any  manner  whatsoever ;  and  any  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  misde- 
meanor, and  punishable  with  a  fine  or  imprisonment." 

3.  A  Convention  of  Superintendents  will  probably 
be  called  next  spring,  in  May  or  June.  We  mention 
the  matter  thus  early  that  preparation  may  be  made 
for  it.  The  new  officers  will  by  that  time  have  sur- 
veyed the  field,  and  new  and  old  can  join  hands  to 
work  it. 


IMPORTANT  DECISIONS  OF  SUPREME 

COURTS. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  present  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  has  held,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  in  offences  com- 
mitted by  the  children  on  their  way  to  or  from 
school  the  jurisdiction  of  the  teacher  and  parent  is 
concurrent,  and  both  have  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
offence.  Where  several  children  belonging  to  differ- 
ent families  are  involved,  it  is  evidently  best  for  the 
teacher  to  settle  the  difficulty  as  he  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  all  concerned.  It  is  gratifying  to  have 
these  opinions  confirmed  by  so  high  an  authority  as 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.  The  case  was  one  in 
which  the  teacher  punished  a  boy  for  throwing  stones 
at  a  person  driving  along  the  road,  while  on  his  way 
from  school.  The  Court  decided  that  either  the 
teacher  or  the  parent  may  correct  a  child  for  mis- 
conduct on  the  way  between  school  and  home.  In 
school  the  teacher's  authority  is  absolute;  at  home, 
the  parent's;  to  and  from  school  the  jurisdiction 
is  concurrent.  But  both  teacher  and  parent  must 
keep  punishment  within  humane  limits  of  severity. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin 
relates  to  the  power  of  a  teacher  to  suspend  a  pupil 
from  school  for  misconduct,  pending  the  submission 
of  the  case  to  the  proper  school  board.  This  power 
has  been  affirmed  m  late  years  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  but  is  still 
doubted  by  numerous  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law. 
We  cannot  do  better,  we  think,  than  to  publish  the 
decision  in  full: 

August  Term,  1878. — The  State  of  Wisconsin, /jp 
reL  Austin  E.  Burpee,  Respondent,  vs,  R.  W.  Bur- 
ton, Appellant, 

The  relator  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Janesville, 
and  the  defendant  is  the  principal  in  charge  of  the 
High  School  (so  called)  in  that  city. 

The  relator  presented  his  afiidavit  to  the  circnit 
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court,  in  which  he  stated  and  charged  in  substance, 
that  on  the  13th  of  December,  1877,  the  defendant, 
without  lawful  authority,  or  right,  and  without  legal 
or  reasonable  excuse,  and  contr!iry  to  the  known 
wishes  of  the  relator,  suspended  and  expelled  from 
said  school,  the  relator's  son,  George,  aged  about  six- 
teen years  who  had  theretofore  been  a  pupil  therein ; 
that  the  defendant  had  refused,  and  still  does  refuse, 
to  admit  the  said  George  as  a  pupil  in  the  school ;  that 
such  refusal  is  in  violation  of  law  and  of  any  author- 
ity vested  in  the  defendant,  which  refusal  is  greatly  to 
the  injury  and  damage  of  the  relator  and  George ; 
and  that  they  both  made  demand  of  the  defendant,  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month,  that  he  readmit  George 
as  a  pupil,  but  the  defendant  refused  to  comply  with 
such  demand. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  affidavit  that  George  is  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  be  received  as  a  pupil,  and 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  him  in  the  school,  and 
ample  facilities  for  his  retention  and  accommodation 
as  a  pupil.  Also  that  the  specific  cause  for  the  sus- 
pension is  unknown  to  the  relator,  except  the  defend- 
ant informed  him  that  it  was  "  general  bad  conduct" 
of  his  son.  The  relator  denies  the  truth  of  (he  charge, 
and  avers  that  the  conduct  of  his  son  did  not  warrant 
his  suspension,  or  justify  the  defendant  in  his  refusal 
to  readmit  him. 

On  this  affidavit  (wh'ich  stands  for  a  petition  or  re- 
lation) the  court  awarded  an  alternative  writ  of  man- 
damus, commanding  the  defendant  forthwith  to  ad- 
roit and  receive  George  as  a  pupil  in  said  school,  or 
show  cause  to  the  contrary  on  a  day  therein  named. 
The  writ  was  duly  issued  and  served  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  is  dated  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 

To  this  writ  the  defendant  made  return,  in  which  he 
admits  that  he  suspended  George  from  the  privileges 
of  the  school  for  continued  misconduct,  persisted  in 
by  him  after  patient,  kind  and  friendly  advice  by  his 
teachers  to  abstain  therefrom;  to  the  great  injury  and 
demoralization  of  his  class  and  other  pupils  in  the 
school.  The  return  contains  numerous  specifications 
of  disobedient  and  disorderly  conduct,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state  in  detail.  The  action  of  the  defend- 
ant after  the  suspension  of  George,  and  the  terms  upon 
which  he  can  obtain  readmission  to  the  school  are 
stated  in  the  return  as  follows  : 

"  That  his-  suspension  from  the  privileges  of  the 
said  High  School  was  reported  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Janes ville  on  the  said  13th  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1877,  in  writing,  specifying  the  name 
of  the  said  George  L.  Burpee,  the  pupil  suspended, 
the  character  and  date  of  the  offenses  for  which  the 
suspension  was  made,  the  date  of  the  suspension,  and 
other  relevant  information  relating  to  the  said  suspen- 
sion, and  the  said  Board  of  Education  did,  on  the  said 
13th  day  of  December.  1877,  and  on  the  20th  day  of 
December,  1877,  and  continually  since  said  suspen- 
*  sion,  approve,  ratify  and  sanction  the  same,  and  order 
said  suspension  continued. 

**  That  on  the  same  day  of  said  suspension  this  de- 
fendant, R.  W.  Burton,  did  also  give  immediate  no- 
tice of  said  suspension  to  Austin  E.  Burpee,  the  parent 
and  father  of  the  said  George  L.  Burpee,  the  said  sus- 
pended pupil,  specifying  the  name  of  the  suspended 
pupil,  the  character  and  date  of  the  offenses  for  which 
he  was  suspended,  the  date  of  suspension,  and  other 
relevant  information  in  relation  to  said  suspension. 

*<  That  had  the  said  George  L.  Burpee  shown  any 
desire  or  disposition  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations aforesaid,  adopted  by  said  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, he  would  not  have  been  suspended. 


"  And  this  defendant  avers  upon  information  and 
belief,  that  when  the  said  George  L.  Burpee  manifests 
and  expresses  regret  for  his  aforesaid  misconduct  and 
behavior  as  a  pupil  of  said  High  School,  and  makes 
a  sincere  promise  of  future  good  conduct,  and  by  com- 
plying with  the  reasonable  rules  adopted  by  said 
Board  of  Education,  he  can  be  re-admitted  as  a  pupil 
in  said  High  School ;  and  this  defendant  as  teacher 
and  superintendent  of  the  same  will,  on  such  terms, 
be  glad  to  have  him  readmitted  as  a  pupil  ia  said 
High  School. 

"  But  his  readmission  without  any  excuse  for  his 
past  misconduct  aforesaid,  or  any  promise  for  any 
better  or  different  behavior  in  the  future,  will  be  of  no 
benefit  to  him,  but  an  injury,  and  will  tend  directly 
and  speedily  to  the  subversion  of  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  good  order  and  government  of  said 
school,  and  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  High 
School  itself." 

The  relator  interposes  the  following  demurrer  to 
the  return : 

"  The  relator,  Austin  E.  Burpee,  demurs  to  the  re- 
turn and  answer  of  said  R.  W.  Burton  to  the  alterna- 
tive writ  of  mandamus,  for  insufficiency  in  not  stating 
facts  sufficient  to  show  that  the  relator  is  not  entitled 
to  the  peremptory  writ  prayed  for. 

"  Also  that  said  return  is  defective  and  insufficient 
in  not  setting  forth  the  rules  referred  to,  and  in  not 
stating  the  time  when  said  rules  were  violated,  and 
how  and  wherein  violated,  and  also  in  not  stating  that 
said  several  rules  were  all  and  each  known  to  said 
George  L.  Burpee,  before  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
same.  Also,  that  said  return  is  not  verified.  Also, 
that  it  does  not  appear  by  said  return  or  answer  that 
the  expulsion  of  said  Burpee  was  at  all  necessary  to 
the  good  order  and  government  of  said  school.*' 

After  argument  of  the  demurrer,  the  court  made 
the  following  order : 

"  This  matter  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  return 
and  answer  of  said  defendant  to  the  alternative  writ 
issued  herein,  the  relator  having  demurred  thereto,' 
and  after  hearing  Jno.  Winans  in  support  of  said  de- 
murrer, and  J.  R.  Bennett,  Esq.,  in  opposition,  and 
the  court  being  sufficiently  advised,  ordered :  That 
the  demurrer  to  said  return  be  and  is  sustained,  with 
leave  to  issue  a  peremptory  mandamus  according  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petition." 

All  of  the  proceedings  from  the  filing  of  the  return 
to  the  final  order,  inclusive,  were  had  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1877. 

The  defendant  has  appealed  to  this  court  from  the 
above  order. 

Lyon,  J.  The  power  of  the  board  of  education  to 
suspend  a  pupil  from  the  privileges  of  the  school 
under  its  charge,  and  even  to  expel  him,  for  persistent 
misconduct,  is  freely  conceded  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  relator.  That  the  acts  of  misconduct  charged 
against  the  rector's  son  in  the  defendant's  return  to 
the  alternative  writ  of  madamus,  furnish  sufficient 
grounds  for  suspending  him,  we  cannot  doubt.  And 
moreover,  if  he  was  lawfully  suspended,  no  sufficient 
grounds  of  restoration  were  stated  in  the  affidavit  for 
the  writ.  Indeed,  the  returns  show  affirmatively  that 
he  has  not  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  entitle  him 
to  restoration. 

On  the  argument  of  the  appeal,  counsel  informed  us 
that  the  learned  circuit  judge  held  that  the  defendant 
has  no  power  to  suspend  a  pupil  for  any  cause,  such 
power  being  vested  by  law  exclusively  in  the  board  of 

I  education,  and  that  the  demurrer  to  the  return  was 
sustained  on  that  ground.     Whether  the  defendant  has 
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such  power  of  suspension,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was 
properly  exercised  in  the  present  case,  are  the  controll- 
ing questions  to  be  determined  on  this  appeal. 

While  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  of  a  public 
school  is  subordinate  to  the  school  board  or  board  of 
education  of  his  district  or  city,  and  must  enforce 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  for  the 
government  of  the  school,  and  execute  all  its  lawful 
orders  in  that  behalf,  he  does  not  derive  all  his  power 
and  authority  in  the  school  and  over  his  pupils  from 
the  affirmative  action  of  the  board.  He  stands  for  the 
time  being  in  toco  parentis  to  his  pupils,  and  because 
of  that  relation  he  must  necessarily  exercise  authority 
over  them  in  many  things  concerning  which  the  board 
may  have  remained  silent.  In  the  school,  as  in  the 
family,  there  exists  00  the  part  of  the  pupils  the  obli- 
gation of  obedience  to  lawful  commands,  subordina- 
tion, civil  deportment,  respect  for  the  rights  of  other 
pupils,  and  fidelity  to  duty.  These  obligations  are  in- 
herent in  any  proper  school  system,  and  constitute,  so 
to  speak,  the  common  law  of  the  school.  Every  pupil 
is  presumed  to  know  this  law,  and  is  subject  to  it, 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  reenacted  by  the  dis- 
trict board  in  form  of  written  rules  and  regulations. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  frame  rules 
which  could  cover  all  cases  of  insubordination  and  all 
acts  of  vicious  tendency  which  the  teacher  is  liable  to 
encounter  daily  and  hourly. 

The  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  his 
school,  and  for  the  progress,  conduct,  and  deportment 
of  his  pupils.  It  is  his  imperative  duty  to  maintain 
good  order,  and  to  require, of  his  pupils  a  faithful 
performance  of  their  duties.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  he 
is  unfit  for  his  position.  To  enable  him  to  discharge 
these  duties  effectually,  he  must  necessarily  have  the 
power  to  enforce  prompt  obedience  to  his  lawful 
commands.  For  this  reason  the  law  gives  him  the 
power,  in  proper  cases,  to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
upon  refractory  pupils.  But  there  are  cases  of  mis- 
conduct for  which  such  punishment  is  an  inadequate 
remedy.  If  the  offender  is  incorrigible,  suspension  or 
expulsion  is  the  only  adequate  remedy.  In  general, 
no  doubt,  the  teacher  should  report  a  case  of  that  kind 
to  the  proper  board  for  its  action  in  the  first  instance, 
if  no  delay  will  necessarily  result  from  that  course 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  recusant  pupil  may  be  such  that  his 
presence  in  the  school  for  a  day  or  an  hour  may  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  even  to  the 
morals  of  the  other  pupils.  In  such  a  case,  it  seems 
absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  that 
the  teacher  should  have  the  power  to  suspend  the 
ofiender  at  once  from  the  privileges  of  the 
school;  and  he  must  necessarily  decide  for  himself 
whether  the  case  requires  that  remedy.  If  he  sus- 
pends the  pupil,  he  should  promptly  report  his  action 
and  his  reasons  therefor,  to  the  proper  board.  It  will 
seldom  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  in  charge  of  a 
district  school  to  exercise  this  power,  because  usually 
he  can  communicate  readily  with  the  district  board, 
and  obtain  the  direction  and  order  of  the  board  in  the 
matter.  But  the  government  of  a  public  school  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  education  (as  in  the  present  case) 
with  a  more  numerous  membership  than  district 
boards,  and  which  holds  stated  meetings  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  the  facilities  for  speedy  communi- 
cadon  with  the  beard  may  be  greatly  decreased,  and 
more  time  must  usually  elapse  'before  the  board  can 
aa  upon  a  complaint  of  the  teacher.  In  those  schools 
the  occasions  which  require  the  action  of  the  teacher 
in  the  first  instance  will  occur  more  frequently  than 


in  the  district  schools.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  teacher  has,  in  a  proper  case,  the  inherent  power 
to  suspend  a  pupil  from  the  privileges  of  his  school, 
unless  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  power  by  the 
affirmative  action  of  the  proper  board. 

In  the  present  case,  we  think  that  the  acts  of  mis- 
conduct alleged  against  the  relator's  son  in  the  return 
to  the  alternative  writ,  were  of  a  character  which  jus- 
tified the  defendant  in  suspending  him  temporarily, 
without  the  previous  order  of  the  ^ard  of  education. 
Although  for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal,  the  specifica- 
tions of  misconduct  contained  in  the  return  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  demurrer,  we  abstain  from  setting  them 
out  here  because  it  might  be  unjust  to  the  relator  and 
his  son  to  spread  those  specifications  upon  our  records 
before  there  has  been  an  opportunity  to  controvert 
them. 

It  is  believed  that  the  conclusions  we  have  reached 
in  this  case  are  in  accord  with  the  uniform  rulings  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  on  kindred  ques- 
tions. The  decisions  by  that  department  of  questions 
within  its  jurisdiction  are  entitled  to  great  weight,  and 
should  never  be  overruled  by  the  courts  unless  clearly 
contrary  to  law. 

Certain  special  grounds  of  demurrer  are  assigned, 
but  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  pass  upon  them. 
If  any  of  them  are  well  assigned,  leave  should  have 
been  given  to  amend  the  return  in  the  particulars 
wherein  it  is  defective.  Such  leave  would  have  been 
given,  doubtless,  had  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court 
been  based  upon  the  special  grounds  assigned. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  views  that  the  circuit 
court  erred  in  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the  return. 

We  have  grave  doubts  whether  the  writ  of  manda- 
mus can  issue  in  any  case  to  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  a  public  school  to  compel  him  to  reinstate  a  sus- 
pended pupil,  but  have  concluded  to  leave  that  ques- 
tion undetermined  on  this  appeal.  We,  however, 
suggest  to  counsel  for  the  relator  the  question 
whether,  in  case  the  averment  in  the  return  is  true 
that  the  board  of  education  has  ratified  and  confirmed 
the  act  complained  of,  the  whole  matter  has  not 
passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  defendant;  and 
whether  the  writ  can  now  go  to  any  person  or  body 
other  than  the  board. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add  in  conclusion,  that 
our  system  of  public  schools  necessarily  involves  the 
most  delicate  relations  between  parents  and  children 
on  one  side,  and  the  school  authorities  on  the  other, 
and  controversies  must  frequently  arise,  growing  out 
of  the  enforcement  of  school  discipline.  These 
controversies  relating,  as  they  usually  do,  to  the 
control,  management  and  correction  of  pupils,  are  apt 
to  have  their  origin  in  wounded  parental  feelings, 
and  are  frequently  prosecuted  with  much  bitterness. 
It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  so  few  of  these 
controversies  appear  in  the  courts.  Most  of  them  are 
determined  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, whose  decisions  are  almost  invariably  ac- 
quiesced in.  This  result  is  due  tq  the  ability  and 
good  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  severally 
filled  the  high  office  for  a  long  series  of  years;  aided, 
as  we  doubt  not  many  of  them  have  been,  by  the 
valuable  counsels  of  the  present  learned  and  able  as- 
sistant superintendent,  who  has  long  served  in  that 
position,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  State.  We 
regret  that  this  unfortunate  controversy  could  not 
have  been  adjusted  in  the  same  manner. 

The  order  of  the  circuit  court  is  reversed,  and  the 
cause  remanded  for  further  proceedings  according  to 
law. 
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DoNiZEItl. 


1.  Soft-  ly    now  the  light  of  day      Fades  up  -  on    my      sight 

2.  Soon  for     me  the  light  of  day      Shall  for  -  ev  -  er        pass 


a  -  way ;  Free  from  care,  from 
a  -  way ;  Then,  from  sin  and 
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la    -    bor  free,    Lord,    I  would  commune  with  Thee.  Thou,  whose  all  -  per  -  va  -  ding  eye 
sor  -   row  free,     Take  me.  Lord,  to  dwell  with  Thee.  Thou   who,  sin  -  less,  yet  hast  known 


Naught  escapes,  without,  within,  Pardon  each  in  -  firm  -  i  -  ty,       O  -  pen  fault,  and     sc  -  crct    sin. 
All  of  man's  in-  firm-i-ty,  Then,  from  Thine  e  -  ter  -  nal  throne,  Jesus,  look  with  pitying      eye. 


i 


GLAD  CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 


P^^^^ipg 


Chkistmas  Hymn. 


1.  Glad  Christmas    bells,  your 

2.  No     pal  -  ace     hall        its 

3.  Nor    rai   -  ment  gay,       as 

4.  But   from      a  -    far,        a 


mu  -  sic    tells 

ceil  -  ing    tall 

there    He    lay, 

splcn  -  did    star 


The    sweet     and  pleas  -  ant  sto  -    ry ; 
His     king  -    ly    head  spread  o  -  ver, 
A  -  dom'd      the       in  -  fant  stran  -  ger ; 
The  wise      men    westward  turn  -  ing ; 


[ow  came    to    earth,  m 

There  on  -   ly    stood  a 

Poor,  hum  -  ble   child  of 

The  live  -  long  night  saw 


I  ^         ^ 

low  -  ly    birth,      The      Lord      of      life    and  glo    -  ry. 

sta  -  ble    rude       The     heav  -  enly  Babe   to  cov  -  er. 

moth  -  cr    mild,      She      laid    Him       in      a  man  •  ger. 

pure  and  bright,      A    -  bove     His    birth-place  bum  -  ing. 


5.  Where  on  the  hill,  all  safe  and  still, 

The  folded  flocks  were  lying, 
Down  through  the  air  an  angel  fair 
On  wing  of  flame  came  flying. 

6.  "Fear  not,"  said  he, — for  tremblingly 
The  shepherds  stood  in  wonder, — 

'Glad  news  I  bring,  the  promised  King 
Lies  in  a  stable  yonder. 

'And  by  tliis  sign,  the  babe  divine 

You  may  discover  surely, 
A  manger  His  rude  dwelling  is. 

There  lies  He,  cradled  poorly." 


<« 


« 


8.  Then  swifUy  came,  in  lines  of  flame. 

Like  countless  meteors  blazing, 
A  multitude,  and  with  Him  stood, 
A  spectacle  amazing. 

9.  And  all  the  choir,  with  tongues  of  fire 

Broke  forth  in  joyful  singing. 
Till  with  their  cry  the  very  sky 
From  end  to  end  was  ringing. 

la  "  Glory  to  Thee  for  ever  be, 
God  in  the  highest,  glory ! 
Good  will  to  men,  and  peace  again, 
O  earth,  is  beaming  o'er  thee  I" 
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STARS  AND  STAR  GROUPS  OF  OUR   WINTER  HEAVENS.* 

PLEASANT   AND   PROFITABLE  WORK  FOR  WINTER   EVENINGS. 


PREVIOUS  to  Opening  of  Monday  even- 
ing session,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey.  Principal  of  the  BoyS' 
High  School,  Lancaster,  gave  a  sciopticon 
exhibition  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  using  the  Marcy  light 
and  a  five-foot  disk,  and  presenting  many 
choice  and  artistic  views,  both  colored  and 
plain,  of  historic  buildings,  natural  scenery, 
interesting  objects  in  nature,  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished characters,  Rogers'  groups,  rare 
pieces  of  sculpture,  beautiful  fancy  sketches, 
etc. ,  closing  the  series  with  a  single  view  intro- 
ductory to  the  subject  of  Staisand Star  Groups, 
which  the  exhibitor  designed  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Institute  during  the  sessions 
of  the  week. 

THE  SPECIMEN   STAR, 

The  last  view  which  was  thrown  upon  the 
canvas  showed,  in  very  striking  form,  the  rela- 
tive sises  of  the  Sun  and  the  several  planets  of 
the  solar  system.  It  was  designed  to  impress 
vividly  the  startling  thought  that  our  Sun 
— so  enormous  of  size  as  we  know  it  to  be, 
of  an  immensity  so  overwhelming  in  com- 
parison with  the  Earth — is  neither  more  nor 


From  Report  of  ProctedinKS  of  LaneaiHiCoumj  lul 
HilJy  insued,  ThcH  nlBiform  tallij,  somtwhii  dltcorni 
pminiell    in   Ihe   tiopi  thai  ihiv  may  be  luracillvt 


.  other  Ihui  Sun  and  Si 


less  than  a  specimen  star,  one  of  many  mil- 
lions of  similar  self'luminous  bodies,  some 
larger  and  others  smaller  than  itself.  The 
diameter  of  Jupiter,  the  largest  of  the  planets,  , 
being  eleven  times  that  of  the  earth,  its  bulit 
must  be  over  thirteen  hundred  times  as  great ; 
the  diameter  of  the  Sun  being  over  ten  times 
that  of  Jupiter,  its  bulk  is  more  than  one 
thousand  times  that  of  said  planet ;  so  thai 
the  mass  of  the  Sun  would  make  nearly  four- 
teen hundred  thousand  Earths  as  large  as  our 
own.  Or,  to  present  this  fact  in  another 
shape  :  The  volume  of  the  Snn — which  some 
one  has  happily  styled  "our  nearest  star" — 
is  six  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  planets  revolving  around  it  I  So  much 
for  our  "specimen  star."  Knowing  some- 
thing of  the  great  size  of  the  Earth,  we  may, 
with  these  comparisons  in  mind,  acquire  some 
faint  idea  of  the  size  of  the  individual  stars, 
which,  in  countless  numbers,  nightly  begem 
the  sky  over  our  heads,  exciting  our  won- 
der, and  at  times  stirring  within  us  the  emo- 
tion of  subhmity  to  the  profoundest  depths  of 
which  our  natures  are  capable. 

This  view  is  presented  as  the  very  best 
starting  point  we  know  for  our  proposed  ob- 
servation of  the  stars.  Give  the  pupil  a  clear 
and  definite  idea  of  what  the  stars  are,  of  their 
enormous  magnitudes,  and  the  almost  infinite 
distances  from  our  Earth,  and  from  one 
another,  at  which  they  are  placed.  His  in- 
terest is  thus  aroused  to  know  more  of  so 
grand  a  science.     He  will  begin  for  himself 
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to  look  up  to  them,  to  note  them  singly,  and 
soon  to  trace  out  in  the  sky  the  various  dia- 
grams from  the  star  list  that  may  be  assigned 
to  him. 

But  few  people  know  anything  of  the  con- 
stellations, and  yet  the  knowledge  is  so  easily 
acquired  and  so  readily  communicated,  espe- 
cially to  growing  boys  and  girls,  that  any 
teacher  of  average  ability  can  make  this  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  delightful  and  profit- 
able subjects  presented  in  his  or  her  school- 
room. And  the  best  feature  of  the  matter  is, 
that  certain  impressions  made  here  will  never 
be  lost,  while  much  that  is  learned  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  the  youthful  observer. 

*  *  * 

It  is  surprising  tljiat  any  human  being 
should  go  through  life  without  being  at  times 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  sky  above  him, 
and  led  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  its 
most  brilliant  and  remarkable  stars.  In  this 
and  succeeding  talks  it  is  not  intended  to 
teach  the  science  of  astronomy,  but  only  to 
give  methods  of  tracing  some  of  the  constella- 
tions in  the  heavens  as  they  are  now  seen, 
and  to  present  the  names  of  their  principal 
stars.  1-ASt  evening  the  sciopticon  gave  us  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  the  sun  and  planets ; 
and  this  sun,  so  immense  in  comparison  with 
the  earth  on  which  we  live  is  but  one  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  sizxs— fixed  stars 
-we  call  them,  though  they  are  known  to  be 
in  motion — a  motion  imperceptible  to  us  on 
account  of  their  inconceivable  distance.   Only 

.  a  few  of  these  distances  have  been  measured, 
and  those  by  using  the  long  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  184,000,000  miles,  as  a  base 
line. 

The  winter  sky  in  our  latitude  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  year,  and  we  are  just  entering 
upon  the  season  when  observation  of  the  stars 
is  most  richly  repaid.     Every  one  has  seen 

•  Or'ion  and  the  Ple'iades;  they  have  been 
known  since  the  days  when  the  book  of  Job — 
the  oldest  book  in  the  Bible — was  written,  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  them  by  name. 
The  Pleiades  are  now  visible  early  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  eastern  sky;  the  brighest  of  them, 
Aicy'o  ne,  is  estimated  to  be  1 200  times  as 
large  as  our  sun,  and  is  said  by  astronomers 
to  be  at  or  near  the  centre  about  which  the 
sun,  with  its  dependent  planets,  describes  its 
tremendous  orbit  —an  orbit  so  vast  that  in  the 
entire  period  since  observations  have  been 
recorded,  only  seven  minutes  of  its  mighty 
sweep  have  been  transversed.  Farther  to  the 
east  is  Aldeb*  aran^  a  brilliant  star,  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  V-shaped  figure  composed  of  five 


stars  called  the  Hy'ades,  the  other  four  being 
less  brilliant.  This  figure  outlines  the  face  of 
the  Bull  (Tau'rus,  the  second  sign  of  the 
Zodiac),  and  Aldebaran  is  in  one  of  the  eyes. 
The  Ple'iades  are  in  the  neck  of  the  Bull. 
South-east  of  Aldebaran  rises  Ori'on,  the 
grandest  of  all  the  constellations,  and  one 
that  is  familiar  to  many  of  you.  This  con- 
stellation is  directly  over  the  equator,  and 
hence  visible  from  pole  to  pole.  The  four 
stars  forming  the  oblong  figure  which  out- 
lines the  body  of  the  hunter  are  BetePguese 
{geese)  y  a  brilliant  red  star  in  the  right 
shoulder;  Bella' trix^  in  the  left  shoulder; 
RVgel^  in  the  left  foot ;  and  Saiph  {Safe\  in 
the  right  knee.  The  *'  Belt  *'  is  composed  of 
three  bright  stars,  sometimes  called  the 
"  Bands  of  Orion,**  the  **  Three  Kings,"  the 
"Ell  and  Yard,"  "Jacob's  Rod,"  "The 
Rake,"  "Napoleon,"  etc.,  and  named  re- 
spectively MMtaka^  AnVlam,  Ani'tak. 
Westward  from  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades 
we  have  two  stars  in  the  constellation  Aries 
the  Ram,  named  Ari'etis  and  Afesar'tim,  and 
still  farther  west  is  the  Great  Square  of  Peg'- 
asus — three  of  its  angles  being  marked  by 
Sche'aty  Mar'kabj  AUgeniby  in  Pegasus,  and 
the  fourth  by  APpheratZy  in  the  head  of  An- 
drom'eda.  These  four  stars  are  in  pairs  about 
fifteen  degrees  apart.  As  the  Square  is  now 
nearly  overhead  in  the  evening  it  is  well  to 
become  acquainted  with  it  first,  and  to  use 
it  as  a  centre  from  which  to  run  our  lines  in 
different  directions  and  fix  the  positions  of 
stars  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  heavens. 

*  *  * 

Before  the  regular  hour  for  opening  the 
evening  session,  Mr.  McCaskey  gave  the  In- 
stitute a  second  series  of  sciopticon  views  of 
the  same  general  character  as  on  Monday 
evening,  announcing  the  names  of  the  sevend 
views  as  they  were  thrown  upon  the  canvas. 
Previous  to  "  Alloway  Kirk  and  the  Burns 
Monument,"  which  was  the  last  of  the  eve- 
ning and  introductory  to  the  lecture  on  Bums 
that  was  to  follow  it,  some  three  or  four 

ASTRONOMICAL  VIEWS 

were  presented,  representing  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  planets  of  the  Sofar  System  ;  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the  differ- 
ent planets  in  their  order  from  Mercury  to 
Neptune — appearing  great  of  size  to  the  for- 
mer and  but  little  more  than  a  twinkling  star 
to  the  latter,  which  is  distant  1)835,000,000 
miles  from  the  mighty  centre  of  the  system; 
also,  the  well-known  constellation  of  the  Pleia- 
des, as  seen  through  any  telescope  of  moderate 
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power,  and  embracing  some  seventy  stars ; 
certain  double  stars,  as  Castor ;  stars  with  tele- 
scopic companions,  as  Vega  and  the  North 
Star ;  the  star  in  Centaurus,  which  is  resolved 
by  the  telescope  into  innumerable  suns;  and, 
perhaps  most  striking  of  all,  the  representa- 
tion of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  Sirius, 
Betelguese,  or  Capella,  seen  through  a  tele- 
scope of  very  high  magnifying  power.  No 
disk  is  ever  had  through  any  telescope  upon 
any  star  !  We  may  see  the  planet,  round  as 
the  Sun  or  the  Moon,  but  no  star  ever  appears 
other  than  a  simple  point  of  quivering  light 
intensely  brilliant. 

When  a  telescope  of  high  power  is  turned 
upon  one  of  the  largest  stars,  as  it  comes  into 
the  field  of  the  instrument,  the  effect  of  the 
increasing  light  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
rising  moon.  And  yet — we  repeat  the  state- 
ment already  made,  in  order  that  the  thought 
may  be  driven  home  to  your  minds — its  dis- 
tance is  so  immense  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  it  near  enough  to  reduce  its  enormous 
sphere — in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  a  million 
miles  in  diameter — to  even  the  smallest  disk  1 

As  we  look  out  upon  the  stars  innumerable, 
and  reflect  that  each  of  them  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  central  sun,  more  or  less  like  our  own, 
with  its  retinue  of  planets,  and  that  these 
planets  are  doubtless,  in  large  proportion,  in- 
habited by  intelligent  beings — for  God  wastes 
nothing,  and  has  made  nothing  in  vain — can 
it  be  otherwise  than  that,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
such  a  thought,  things  little  and  mean  should 
be  dwarfed  to  their  true  proportions  and  fade 
from  sight ;  while  the  feeling  of  awe  and 
reverence  for  the  might,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
goodness  of  God  is  deepened  and  intensified  ? 
The  more  the  mind  dwells  upon  subjects  of 
this  character  the  more  the  heart  is  impressed 
by  them,  until  we  come  to  stand  by  night, 
with  the  devout  astronomer,  beneath  the 
dome  of  this  majestic  temple,  "fretted  with 
golden  fires,*'  one  thought  alone  filling  our 
heart  and  his,  that  of  the  prophet  of  old, 
«*  What  hath  God  wrought !"  And  this  is 
culture  of  the  best;  it  is  this  which  should  be 
the  supreme  end  of  all  educational  training. 

Our  Solar  S3rstem  forms  part  of  a  great  stel- 
lar system,  or  nebula, which  includes  not  only 
the  constellations  conspicuous  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  year  in  our  evening  sky, 
but  also  the  entire  Milky  Way,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  stars !  This  nebula  is  supposed  by 
astronomers  to  be  much  longer  than  broad, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  capital  letter  Y,  but 
with  the  two  branching  arms  closer  together 
than  they  usually  appear  in  said  letter.  Our 
son,  with  its  attendant  planets,  is  thought  to 


be  somewhere  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
arms. 

When  we  reflect  that  this  is  but  one  of 
nearly  a  thousand  nebulae,  or  star  systems, 
each  no  doubt  occupying  its  fixed  place  in 
the  universe,  moving  as  a  unit,  according  to 
fixed  laws,  attracted  by  and  dependent  in 
some  degree  upon  every  other  of  the  thou- 
sand or  more  star  systems  known  and  un- 
known to  the  astronomer — when  we  consider 
the  measureless  depths  of  immensity  and  the 
infinite  number  of  suns  which  these  thousand 
or  more  nebulse  comprise,  each  of  these  suns 
being  in  all  probability  the  light  and  life  of 
its  retinue  of  planets  -  the  view  broadens,  orb- 
ing more  and  more  grandly,  until  nothing  re- 
mains beyond  but  the  Eternal  God. 

^  He  ^ 

The  constellations  which  have  thus  far  been 
given  and  those  which  are  to  follow  are  so 
well  marked  that  once  seen,  some  of  them  at 
least  will  always  be  remembered.  Teachers 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  learn  something  of 
Nature  above  and  around  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  direct  the  attention  of  their  pupils 
to  subjects  that  will  afford  unfailing  sources 
of  pleasure  throughout  their  lives.  Those 
whose  attention  is  called  to  these  subjects  late 
in  life  for  the  first  time,  have  great  reason  to 
regret  their  loss    Carlyle  says  on  this  subject : 

For  many  years  it  has  been  one  of  my  constant  re- 
grets  that  no  schoolmaster  of  mine  had  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  so  far  at  least  as  to  have  taught  me 
the  grasses  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  and  the  little 
winged  and  wingless  neighbors  that  are  continually 
meeting  me  with  a  salutation  which  I  cannot  answer, 
as  things  are.  Why  did  not  somebody  teach  me  the 
Constellations,  too,  and  malce  me  at  home  in  the 
starry  heavens  which  are  always  over  head,  and  which 
I  don't  half  know  to  this  day  ?  I  love  to  prophesy 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  schoolmaster  will 
be  strictly  required  to  possess  these  two  capabilities, 
and  that  no  ingenious  little  denizen  of  this  universe  be 
thenceforward  debarred  from  his  right  of  liberty  in 
these  two  departments,  and  doomed  to  look  on  them 
as  if  through  grated  bars  all  his  life. 

We  have  learned  something  about  the  first 
two  constellations  which  gave  their  names  to 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  the  third,  Gem'ini, 
or  the  Twins,  lies  east  of  Taurus,  and  the  two 
principal  stars,  Cas^torzxA  PoPlux^  mark  the 
heads  of  the  two  figures  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  constellation  as  it  now  appears  in  the 
eastern  sky  about  10  o*clock  in  the  evening. 
The  outline  of  their  bodies  is  marked  by  an 
oblong  figure,  the  brightest  star  of  which  is 
Alh^nay  and  the  others  are  Wa^sat,  Te'jat^  and 
Mebus'ta  or  Meluc'ta,  To  the  northwest  of 
\  Castor  and  Pollux  is  a  large  pentagonal  fig- 
ure, one  angle  of  which  is  marked  by  an  ex- 
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ceedingly  brilliant  star  named  Capel'la,  This 
constellation  is  Auri'ga,  the  Wagoner,  who 
carries  a  goat  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her 
kids  in  his  pouch — these  latter  marked  by 
three  faint  stars  in  an  isosceles  triangle  below 
Capella.  The  distance  of  this  star  is  esti- 
mated at  seventy-two  light  years  from  our 
earth,  that  is  to  say,  while  the  light  is  but  eight 
minutes  on  its  way  from  our  sun  to  the  earth, 
it  requires  the  enormous  period  of  seventy-two 
ytars  to  reach  us  from  Capella  !  The  other 
shoulder  is  marked  by  MenkaHina,  One  of 
the  feet,  which  touches  the  tip  of  the  Bull's 
horn,  is  marked  by  the  star  El  Nath,  This 
star  is  therefore  in  both  constellations.  The 
tip  of  the  other  horn  makes  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle with  £1  Nath  and  Aldebaran. 

A  line  drawn  southward  through  Sche'at 
and  Markab  (or  the  west  side  of  the  Square 
of  Pegasus)  passes  east  of  a  brilliant  star  in 
the  Southern  Fish,  named  Fo'malhaut.  South- 
ward through  the  eastern  side  of  the  Square 
we  have  Diph^da^  in  Cetus,  the  Whale.  Be- 
tween these  lines  we  now  see  Saturn,  which 
by  this  time  next  year  will  be  some  twelve 
degrees  from  its  present  position — its  year 
being  equal  to  thirty  of  our  years,  while 
Jupiter,  which  remains  one  year  in  each  con- 
stellation of  the  Zodiac,  its  year  being  equal 
to  twelve  of  our  own,  now  blazes  in  the 
southwestern  sky  in  the  early  evening,  the 
most  brilHant  of  all  the  planets  or  stars  now 
visible.  West  of  the  Square  of  Pegasus,  you 
will  notice  a  bright  star  with  two  fainter  ones 
at  equal  distances  on  either  side,  the  three 
stars  making  a  short  straight  line ;  these 
mark  the  constellation  Aquila,  the  Eagle ;  the 
bright  star  is  Altair\  the  other  two,  Alshain 
and  Tara'zad,  the  last  named  being  farthest 
north.  Toward  the  zenith  from  this  constel- 
lation we  find  a  quadrilateral  of  faint  stars  at 
no  great  distance,  known  as  the  Dolphin,  or 
Job's  Coffin.  Northwest  from  the  Eagle,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  a  very 
brilliant  star,  Ve'ga,  marks  the  constellation 
Lyra,  the  Harp,  which  includes  also  the  four 
faint  stars  close  by,  forming  a  parallelogram, 
the  two  farthest  from  Vega  being  She'Uak  and 
Su'laphaty  the  former  being  nearest  the  hori- 
zon as  it  sinks  in  the  western  sky.  All  these 
constellations  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  principal  stars,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  rapidly  your  celestial  map  fills  up, 
and  how  soon  the  diagrams  of  the  leading 
constellations  become  familiar. 

So  far  as  my  own  limited  observation  and 
experience  go,  I  have  found  no  other  subject 
of  study  that  returns  so  much  for  so  little — 
affording  so  rich  return  of  gratification  for  so 


little  outlay  of  time  and  effort.  After  we 
have  once  learned  their  positions  and  names, 
the  stars,  as  they  come  up  from  season  to  sea- 
son, are  welcomed  more  and  more  gladly 
as  old  friends,  whose  coming  again  we  hail 
with  ever-increasing  pleasure  after  each  suc- 
cessive half-year's  absence. 

You  see  how  our  star  list  grows  upon  us, 
from  the  fact  that  we  proposed  at  first  to  take 
but  twenty-five  of  those  more  conspicuous, 
but  have  already  exceeded  that  number.  We 
have  not  yet  decided  where  the  list  shall  end, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  most  of  the  teachers  pres- 
ent will  take  notes,  and  give  their  schools  the 
benefit  of  any  practical  hints  received  here  as 
to  the  study  of  the  constellations. 

*  *  45 

Some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
regular  opening  of  the  evening  session  was 
occupied  in  reviewing  from  the  black-board 
the  numerical  list  and  the  diagrams  of  Stars 
and  Star  Groups  already  given.  It  was 
found  that  some  forty  or  fifty  teachers  had 
been  looking  up  the  constellations  whose 
position  at  a  given  hour  had  been  described, 
and  whose  outlines  indicated  by  their  lead- 
ing stars.  This  number,  though  encourag- 
ing, was  pronounced  far  too  small,  since,  to 
learn,  it  needs  only  to  look  up  intelligently 
into  the  sky.  The  teachers  were  congratu- 
lated on  having  come  to  Lancaster,  it  being 
an  excellent  place  from  which  to  see  the  stars ! 
There  are  many  other  places,  no  doubt,  very 
favorable  for  such  observations,  but  the  lee- 
turer  had  seen  them  so  often  from  this  that 
he  could  commend  it  without  hesitation  from 
satisfactory  personal  experience. 

There  is  one  constellation  in  particular 
which,  if  the  nights  are  clear,  should  be 
familiar  to  every  member  of  the  Institute  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  sessions  He  referred  to 
Orion,  grandest  of  all,  now  visible  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  south-eastern  sky,  a  diagram  of 
which  had  been  give^.  This  constellation,  as 
has  been  said,  can  be  seen  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  It  has  been  a  star  group  of  inter- 
est to  countless  millions  since  before  the  dawn 
of  history.  Nor  should  the  Pleiades,  now 
(Nov.  13)  half  way  up  the  eastern  sky  by  nine 
o'clock,  be  unknown  to  any  who  read  the 
Bible,  or  who  have  enjoyed  Tennyson's 
"Locksley  Hall,"  in  which  he  sings: 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest. 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to 'the  West. 
Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade. 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

Those  who  have  read  neither  the  Bible  nor 
**  Locksley  Hall,"  can  hardly  plead  ignorance 
of  the  Almanac y  since  everybody  knows  more 
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or  less  of  that.  Well,  let  us  hear  what  Baer's 
Almanac — ^which  I  picked  up  to-day  to  bring 
to  your  notice,  and  which  •is  an  authority 
through  all  this  region — has  to  say  of  the  stars 
for  the  present  month.  Turning  to  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  we  find,  in  the  column  of  "Mis- 
cellaneous Particulars,"  the  following  facts  of 
interest  to  such  persons  as  do  know  how  **  to 
read  the  almanac,*' — which  would  probably 
average  less  than  one  in  a  hundred,  or  it  may 
be  one  in  a  thousand ! 

The  first  column  here  given  is  taken  from 
the  almanac  already  named.  Some  hints  in 
the  second  column,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  characters  used,  which  is  given  below, 
will  simplify  this  matter  of 
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1  9  rises  6.  i 

2  Fomalhaut  so.  8.16 

3  Orion  rises  8.46 
4iSinus  rises  10.58 
5!  4  D  l2 .   l2  so.  9.30 
6'  D  in  apogee 

7  %  sets  9.28 

8  5  in  Aphelion 

9  9  rises  6.19 

0  7*  south  12.38 

1  %  sets  9.10 

2  1?  souths  9.2 

3  Wega  sets  12.0 

4  Spica  rises  4.33 

5  Rigel  rises  7.17 
6!Aldebaran  rises  6.5 
71  9  rises  6.42 
%  11  sets  8.55 
9  Orion  rises  7.40 

20  \i  souths  8.36 
21 10  enters  ^ 

22  %  rises  5.0 

23  Andro.  souths  8.5 

«4  D  <5  9  5 

25  7*  south  11.43 

26  n  VQ.  b  so.  8.6 

27  Sirius  rises  9.32 

28  6  D  3/ .  3/  sets  8.42 

29  \i  stationary 

30  Arietis  souths  9.32 


1.  Venus,  6:1  a.  m. 

2.  On  the  meridian 
— farthest  south. 

4.  In  Canis  Major. 

5.  Conjunction   of 
Moon  and  Saturn 

6.  Farthest  fr.  earth 

7.  Jupiter    sets  at 
9: 28  p.  m. 

8.  Mercury  farthest 
from  the  Sun. 

10.  Pleiades^  7  stars. 

12.  Saturn  on  meri- 
dian. 

13.  Vega,  in  Lyra. 

1 4.  Spica,  4: 33  a.  m. 

15.  In  Orion. 

16.  In  Hyades. 

21.  Sun  enters  the 
constellation  Sa- 
gittarius. 

22.  Mars  rises  5  a.m 

24.  Moon,  Mercury, 
and  Venus  in  con- 
junction. 

25.  On  meridian. 

26.  Herschel  and  the 
Sun  90°  apart. 

30.  On  meridian  at 
9:32  p.  m. 


2(  Jupiter.  Ij  Saturn.  S  Mars.  ^  Sagittarius. 
O  Sun.  9  Venus.  5  Mercury.  3  Moon.  ^  Her. 
3)  Moon  in  apogee,  farthest  from  the  earth. 
6  Conjunction,  planets  in  same  longitude. 
O  Quartile,  when  90°  apart. 

A  gentleman  who  was  present  on  Monday 
evening  last,  and  saw  thrown  upon  the  can- 
vas the  view  representing  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  Sun  and  the  planets,  sajrs  that  he  does  not 
believe  anything  of  the  sort — to  his  mind  it  is 


simply  impossible  to  know  these  facts  with  any 
such  degree  of  accuracy.  Personally,  he  has  a 
right  to  express  his  opinion,  but  he  has  never 
given  the  subject  any  attention,  and  therefore 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  how  accurate  the 
mathematical  work  done  in  the  science  of 
astronomy.  If  eclipses  are  predicted  years  be- 
fore they  occur,  not  only  as  to  the  month  or 
the  day,  but  even  to  the  hour,  the  minute,  and 
almost  to  the  second,  of  contact,  is  it  more 
wonderful  that  the  astronomer  should  be  able 
to  calculate  the  distances  and  dimensions  of 
the  sun  and  the  planets  with  equal  certainty 
as  to  his  results  ?  Any  one  who  will  acquaint 
himself  with  the  work  of  the  astronomer  will 
be  convinced  of  its  wonderful  accuracy,  since 
no  science  is  more  exact,  everything  being 
strictly  mathematical.  So  confident  are  those 
who  are  devoted  to  the  science  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  observations  and  of  their  deductions 
from  the  same,  that  Prof.  Newcomb,  who  is 
an  authority  on  this  subject,  in  his  '*  Popular 
Astronomy,"  recently  issued,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  assertion : 

Should  the  reader  ask  what  Practical  Astronomy  is, 
the  best  answer  might  be  given  him  by  a  statement  of  one 
of  its  operations,  showing  how  eminently  practical  our 
science  is :  "  Place  an  astronomer  on  board  a  ship ; 
blindfold  him ;  carry  him  by  any  route  to  any  ocean 
on  the  globe,  whether  under  the  tropics  or  in  one  of 
the  frigid  zones,  land  him  on  the  wildest  rock  that  can 
be  found;  remove  his  bandage  and  give  him  a  chro- 
nometer regulated  to  Greenwich  or  Washington  time, 
a  transit  instrument  with  the  proper  appliances,  and 
the  necessary  books  and  tables,  and,  in  a  single  clear 
night,  he  can  tell  his  position  within  a  hundred  yards  t 
by  observations  of  the  stars."  This,  from  a  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations 
of  practical  astronomy. 

One  of  our  Lancaster  watches,  properly  ad- 
justed, would,  no  doubt,  answer  his  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  the  chronometer  referred  to, 
since  it  is  regulated  to  the  meridian  of  Wash- 
ington :  the  tick  of  the  clock  in  the  National 
Observatory  at  Washington  being  transmitted 
by  telegraph  to  the  adjuster's  room  in  the 
Lancaster  Watch  Factory  every  day  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  heard  as  distinctly  as  though  we 
stood  before  the  clock  itself  in  the  Observa- 
tory. This  by  way  of  parenthesis,  but  the 
miracle  of  wonder  remains  :  That  man  has  ac- 
quired the  ability,  under  such  seemingly  un- 
favorable circumstances,  after  the  observa- 
tions and  calculations  of  a  few  hours,  to  fix 
his  exact  whereabouts — ''within  a  hundred 
yards"—  upon  the  surface  of  this  great  globe, 
two  hundred  millions  of  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent 1 

Those  who  have  been  looking  for  Vega  in 
the  north-western  sky  may  have  noticed,  to 
the  east  of  the  Harp,  the  large  constellation, 
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Cygnus,  the  Swan,  which  is  outlined  by  five 
stars  forming  the  figure  of  a  Cross.  The 
brightest  star,  in  the  top  of  the  Cross  and 
the  tail  of  the  Swan,  is  called  D^neb  Cygni ; 
the  centre  is  Sad*r;  in  the  southern  arm  is 
Gie^nah ;  in  the  northern  arm  is  a  star  not 
named  but  designated  by  the  Greek  letter  6  - 
and  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  or  beak  of  the 
Swan,  is  marked  hy  Albi'reo.  Between  the 
centre  and  the  foot,  somewhat  nearer  the 
former,  is  a  variable  star,  whose  period  of 
change  is  405  days.  This  constellation  is  also 
called  the  Northern  Cross;  and  those  who 
have  seen  both  say  the  resemblance  to  the 
figure  named  is  much  more  striking  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Southern  Cross,  though  the 
latter  constellation  has  more  brilliant  stars. 
The  star  61  Cygni,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
was  the  first  of  the  fixed  stars  whose  distance 
was  measured. 

We  have  already  given  Alpheratz  in  the 
head  of  Andromeda.  A  line  drawn  from  that 
star  to  Capellay  passes  near  MVrach  in  her 
belt,and  APma  ach  in  her  left  foot ;  and  still 
farther  east  is  APgenib^  in  the  constellation 
Perseus.  APgol,  in  the  head  of  Medu'sa, 
(which  Per'seus'  holds  by  the  hair),  forms  a 
right  angle  with  the  two  stars  last  named,  and 
is  itself  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
variations.  It  changes  from  the  second  to 
the  fourth  magnitude  in  3^  hours,  and  back 
again  in  the  same  time;  remains  steadily 
brilliant  for  25^  days,  and  then  the  changes 
recur.  The  most  satisfactory  theory  of  this 
variation  seems  to  be  that  dark  spots  on  the 
surface  are  regularly  turned  toward  us  by  the 
revolution  of  the  body  on  its  axis.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  observing  this  varia- 
tion, as  Algol  is  visible  every  evening  from 
September  to  May,  and  the  loss  of  brightness 
is  quite  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 


* 


* 


We  have  just  heard,  from  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, the  apostrophe  of  Solomon  to  Wisdom. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  end  of  all  knowledge,  for 
without  it  knowledge  in  itself  is  weak  and 
blind.  "Knowledge  comes  but  wisdom  lin- 
'  gers,"  is  a  truth  at  once  sad  and  solemn.  All 
along  the  highways  of  science  are  the  finger- 
boards that  point  onward  to  Deity.  Mere 
knowledge  alone  cannot  interpret  their  mean- 
ing; only  he  who  has  reached  the  higher  plane 
of  Wisdom  can  read  the  writing  upon  them. 
The  chief  reason  for  introducing  the  subject 
of  the  stars  to  your  notice  at  this  time,  is  be- 
cause this,  more  than  any  other  science  of 
which  we  know  an)rthing,  seems  to  lead  di- 
rectly up  to  God.     Along  with  the  know- 


ledge, so  readily  obtained  here,  there  comes, 
naturally  almost,  to  him  whose  eyes  are 
**open,"  that  higher  wisdom  which  recog 
nizes  constantly  the  omnipotence  and  omni- 
presence of  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
In  our  teaching,  here  as  elsewhere,  this 
thought  should  be  kept  prominently  in  view, 
if  we  would  insure  to  our  pupils  the  best,  be- 
cause the  most  profitable,  instruction. 

As  to  the  distances  of  the  planets  and  stars 
of  which  something  has  already  been  said, 
and  of  which  something  more  definite  should 
be  given  before  leaving  a  branch  of  the  subject 
so  important,  Prof.  Newcomb,  whose  **  Pop- 
ular Astronomy"  has  already  been  quoted, 
puts  it  much  as  follows :  Suppose  that  a  voy- 
ager through  the  celestial  spaces  could  travel 
from  the  sun  to  the  outermost  planets  in  our 
system  in  twenty-four  hours.  So  enormous 
would  be  his  velocity  that  it  would  carry  him 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  in  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  second 
of  the  clock.  Starting  from  the  sun  with  this 
velocity  he  would  cross  the  orbits  of  the  inner 
planets  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  outer 
more  slowly,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  single  day, 
he  would  reach  the  utmost  confines  of  our 
system,  crossing  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  But, 
though  he  passed  eight  planets  the  first  day, 
he  would  pass  none  the  next,  or  the  next,  for 
he  would  have  to  journey  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  without  diminution  of  speed,  before  he 
would  reach  the  nearest  star,  and  would  then 
have  to  continue  his  journey  as  far  again  be- 
fore he  would  reach  another.  All  the  planets 
of  our  system  would  have  vanished  in  the  dis- 
tance in  the  course  of  the  first  three  days,  and 
the  sun  would  be  but  an  insignificant  star  in 
the  firmament,  at  the  end  of  even  that  brief 
period. 

In  the  east  you  will  see,  about  9:30  o'clock, 
a  brilliant  star  with  a  fainter  one  a  little  far- 
ther west.  These  are  in  Ca'nis  Mi'nor,  the 
Little  Dog,  and  are  named  respectively  Pro'- 
cyon  and  GomePza,  South  from  these  and 
east  of  Orion  is  the  brightest  of  all  the  fixed 
stars — Sir'iuSj  in  Ca'nis  Ma'jor,  the  Great 
Dog,  commonly  called  "  the  dog  star."  The 
Egyptians  believed  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
'*  dog  days"  was  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Sir- 
ius  (the  Dog  Star)  and  the  Sun.  South-east  of 
Sirius,  in  the  same  constellation,  are  three 
bright  stars  forming  a  small  but  beautiful  tri- 
angle, and  named  respectively  We'sen,  Ad- 
ha'ra  and  Alu'dra^  the  first  named  being  at 
the  vertex,  and  Altidra  farthest  east.  Pro- 
cyon,  Sirius  and  Betelguese  form  a  great  tri- 
angle which  will  be  readily  recognized  by  all 
who  look  for  it. 
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In  the  northern  sky  some  of  you  may  have 
seen  this  evening  seven  stars  forming  what, 
from  its  shape,  is  well  known  as  the  "  Great 
Dipper."  These  are  all  in  Ur'sa  Ma'jor,  the 
handle  of  **  the  Dipper"  being  the  tail  of  the 
Bear.  The  two  stars  on  the  outer  side  of 
"the  Dipper,"  Me^rak  and  Du^bhe,  are 
known  as  "  the  pointers"  because  they  form  a 
line  with  the  North  Star,  distant  28%  degrees. 
The  other  stars  in  "  the  Dipper,"  as  we  go  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  handle,  are  Phad^  Me'- 
greSy  AWoth,  Mi'zar^  and  Benet^nasch,  Mizar 
has  a  companion  star  so  small  that  sharp  eyes 
are  needed  to  detect  it  on  most  nights.  It  is 
named  Alcor,  and,  Humboldt  says,  is  not  vis- 
ible in  Europe.  At  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  Ursa 
Minor,  the  Little  Bear,  which  is  the  end  of 
the  handle  of  the  "  Little  Dipper,"  is  Polar' is, 
or  Afrucca'bay  usually  known  as  the  North 
Star.  The  "pointers"  will  enable  you  to  find  it 
quickly  and  surely,  as  it  is  the  first  star  of  any 
magnitude  in  line  with  them. 

KoUhab  and  Pher'kad  are  the  stars  form- 
ing the  lower  side  of  the  bowl  of  the  Little 
Dipper,  the  latter  being  in  the  rim  of  the 
bowl.  Pherkad  is  known  as  one  of  the 
Guards y  two  stars  that,  Hke  the  "pointers" 
in  the  Great  Dipper,  make  nearly  a  straight 
Une  with  the  North  Star.  Thu'ban,  in  the 
Dragon,  is  a  faint  star,  half-way  between 
Pherkad  and  Mizar.  It  is  especially  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  North  Star 
some  3000  or  4000  years  ago,  at  the  time  the 
Pyramids  were  built.  Pasta' ban  and  Etan!in 
are  in  the  head  of  the  Dragon,  and  will  be 
readily  found  in  one  of  the  lines  given  else- 
where in  connection  with  the  list  of  stars. 
Aldera'min  and  AHphirk  are  the  principal 
stars  in  Cephe'us^  and  will  be  readily  found 
from  the  lines  given.  In  the  double  triangle 
in  Cassiopoeia's  Chair — on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Polar  Star  from  the  Great  Dipper,  and 
at  about  the  same  distance  from  said  star  —the 
acute-angled  triangle  has  Caph  for  its  first 
star ;  the  next,  at  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  is 
Sch^dir;  the  star  at  the  vertex  of  the  obtuse- 
angled  triangle  is  Puc'ba.  These  can  all  be 
readily  recognized  and  named  by  the  aid  of 
the  lines  and  figures  given  with  the  star  list.* 

Many  of  the  stars  which  have  been  named, 
though  appearing  single  to  our  eyes,  are  really 
star  systems,  being  composed  of  two  or  more 
suns.  Polaris  is  double,  so  also  Vega,  Castor, 
and  Rigel ;  Pollux  is  quadruple. 

.  A  chart  was  shown  giving  the  apparent  size 


of  the  Sun  as  seen  from  the  several  planets, 
large  from  Mercury  and  very  small  from  Nep- 
tune, on  the  confines  of  the  solar  system.  The 
only  planets  visible  to  us  without  the  aid  of 
the  telescope  are  Venus  and  Mercury,  between 
the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  and  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,  or  Herschel,  whose  or- 
bits are  outside  that  of  the  Earth.  The  rest 
of  the  planets,  (as  the  Asteroids)  are  too 
small,  and  Neptune  is  too  far  distant,  to  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  planet  Mercury  is 
seldom  seen.  It  is  named  from  the  god  in 
Roman  mythology  who  was  the  patron  deity 
of  thieves  and  such  other  lurking  characters 
as  come  and  go  unexpectedly,  desirous  of 
keeping  out  of  sight. 

Most  people  who  look  up  into  the  sky  have, 
at  one  time  or  another,  seen  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  two  last  named  are 
now  above  the  horizon.  Comparatively  few 
persons,  however,  have  seen  the  planet  Mer- 
cury. It  is  faint  and  never  appears  far  above 
the  horizon.  The  lecturer  had  seen  it  several 
time— once  last  summer,  when  a  paragraph  in 
the  Ledger  named  the  constellation  in  which, 
and  the  star  near  which,  it  might  be  looked 
for  shortly  after  sunset.  It  could  not  be  read- 
ily distinguished  in  the  early  twilight  but  an 
opera  glass  at  once  brought  it  into  plain  sight. 

We  had  seen  it  also  on  a  former  occasion, 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  during  the 

TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN 

in  August,  T869.  Of  course,  everybody  knows 
the  machinery  of  an  eclipse,  just  what  it  is, 
and  how  it  is  caused.  The  memorable  eclipse 
of  i869,which  is  mentioned  at  length  by  New- 
comb,  was  the  most  sublime  sight,  the  starHt 
sky  alone  excepted,  that  we  have  ever  beheld. 
We  liad  gone  down  to  Kentucky  at  that  date, 
so  as  to  include  Mammoth  Cave  and  the  total 
eclipse  in  the  same  trip.  The  former  well 
repaid  our  visit,  as  we  took  both  the  "  long"  . 
and  the  "  short'*  routes,  and  saw  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  great  cavern,  penetrating  as  far  as 
the  famous  "Snow-Ball  Room,"  some  seven 
miles  distant  from  the  entrance.  But  the  eclipse 
was  worth  a  thousand  Mammoth  Caves  ! 

The  day  was  cloudless.  On  reaching  Louis- 
ville from  Cave  City,  about  noon,  the  hotels 
were  found  well  filled  with  strangers  from  far 
and  near,  drawn  together  by  a  common  in- 
terest, and  the  place  all  alive  in  expectation 
of  the  coming  event.  Taking  the  street  cars 
which  were  advertised  as  reaching  the  best 
point  of  observation,  we  were  directed  to  a 


*  Notes. — The  names  of  the  stars  are  spelled  differently  in  the  various  text-books,  and  almost  uniformly  with- 
out accent.  We  have,  within  the  last  few  days,  found,  in  the  latest  /edition  of  Whitali's  Planisphere,  an  accented 
list  of  these  names  prepared  by  Rev.  £.  H.  Supplee,  of  Philadelphia.  As  there  seems  no  other  to  be  had  with 
which  to  compare,  and  it  being  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  this  matter,  we 
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have,  in  nearly  all  cases,  adopted,  in  list  given  below,  the  pronunciation  approved  by  the  gentleman  named. . . . 
As  everybody  knows,  the  distance  from  zenith  to  horizon  is  90^ ;  the  length  of  the  lines  indicated  herewith  in 
degrees  can  therefore  be  readily  estimated.  Triangles  have  not  been  used,  as  they  occupy  too  much  space  for 
our  purpose,  and  a  little  ingenuity  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  them  by  the  dozen,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
It  is  taken  for  granted,  in  running  these  lines,  that  the  student  will  begin  by  learning  the  Great  Square  of 
Pegasus,  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  the  Dipper,  Sirius,  Vega  and  Capella.  He  can  then,  with  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass occasionally  noted  along  with  his  lines,  fix  with  readiness  and  certainty  every  star  named  in  the  list  here 
given.  The  stars  marked  for  a  given  line  may  be  some  degrees  from  it,  but  they  are  always  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  line,  and  near  enough  to  be  recognized.  The  Imes  themselves  are  designed  merely  as  an 
approximation  to  accuracy — a  hint  or  suggestion  as  to  direction  and  distance — but  it  is  believed  they  will  be 
of  great  use  to  any  one  who  is  resolved  upon  this  work.  A  hint  as  to  the  use  of  thes  lines  may  not  be  unneces- 
sary. VTwo  points  in  a  line  determine  its  direction,"  and  each  line  here  given  contains  at  least  two  points 
(stars)  readily  determined.  Take,  for  instance,  the  second  line,  in  first  column  :  At  one  end  we  have  Rigel 
(5),  then  Anilam  (8),  then  Betelguese  (3),  and  at  the  other  end  Pollux  (17);  between  Pollux  (17)  and  Betel- 
guese  (3)  we  find  Athena  (18)  and  Wasat  (19) — ^thus  fixing  these  two  fainter  stars — the  rest,  or  any  two  or 
three  of  the  rest,  being  known.  The  distance  is  given  as  about  sixty  degrees  (60^),  equal  to  two-thirds  the 
distance  from  zenith  to  horizon,  or  about  four  times  the  distance  between  the  stars  in  any  side  of  the  Great 


nXBD  STARS. 

Taurus^  Bull, 
I.  Alcy'o  ne. 
(  Pleiades.) 
9.  Aldeb'aran. 
(Hy'ades.) 
Orion. 

3.  BetePguese. 

4.  Bella'irix. 

5.  Ri'gel. 

6.  Saiph  iSa/t) 

7.  Min'taka. 

8.  Anilam. 

9.  Ani'tak. 

Aries f  Ram, 
xo.  Ari'etis. 
IX.  Mesar'tim. 

Ptg^euu* 
19.  Sche'at. 

13.  Mar'kab. 

14.  Al'genib. 

Androm'eda, 

15.  Al'pheratz. 

Gttf^ini, 

x6.  Cas'lor. 

17.  Pollux. 

18.  Alhe'na. 

19.  Wa'sat. 
•o.  Telat. 
91.  Meous'ta. 

Aurfga, 
99.  Caperla. 

93.  Menka'Una. 

94.  El  Nath. 

Southern  Fish, 

95.  Fo'malhaut. 
Aquilay  EagU, 

96.  A  hair. 

97.  Tara'Md. 

98.  Alshain' 

Lyra^  Har^. 

99.  VeVa. 

30.  Sheliak. 

31.  Suliphat. 
Cygnus,  Swan, 

39.  De'neb. 

33.  Sad'r. 

34.  Gie'nah. 


54 


5» 


51 


Great  Di^er,. 


♦50 


49 


47* 

48 


Auriga, 


*«4 


♦  •3 


4:39 


4 


*7 
«8 


*9 


* 
5 


Orion. 


ifZ'^ 


34 


33 


#35 
Northern  Crsss. 


Bogle, 


»    ^     » 

98   96    97 


80° 
(xP 

650 
80® 
850 
80° 
900 
70° 

70° 
lao® 

55° 

75** 
60° 

95** 
6o<> 


s.  14 


12 


32    29  N.W. 


S.  5   8  3 


18 


19    17  N. 


S.E.  42 


8 


I  W. 


IS 

36    37 

38 

22  N.E. 

44 

42   8    4 

2 

I   W. 

44 

42    3 

24 

32   N. 

xo 


37 


55   56  N.E. 


15 


12 


10  14   13   N.  W. 
26  W. 


II 


10 


39 


22  23  E. 


I 

xo  II 

14  13  w. 

42 

41  17 

48  50  51  52  N. 

5 

4 

24        22  N 

4950 


58 


59  60   29  30 


12 


33 


29 


N.W. 


24   22 


55 


15   13 


59_ 
"♦A 


600 

55*^ 
45** 
50** 

35** 

45** 

5** 
20° 

35** 
20° 

45** 
45** 
50** 
50** 
400 
Soo 
400 


24 


22 


N. 


12 


13 


25  S, 


15 


14 


*B 


66 


46 

43 

6  7 

4  N.  W. 

17 

16 

23 

22   W 

• 

40 

41 

x8 

24 

s. 

28 

26 

27 

32 

33 

35  w. 

48 

47' 

55 

48 

50 

51 

52  53 

32 

61 

62 

55 

37 

63 

64 

61 

39 

65 

62 

52 

57 

6a  w. 

26 

27 

31   29 

35 


34 


15 


20 


21 


16 


FIXED  STAlta. 

35.  Albi'reo. 

Andromeda* 

36.  Mi'rac. 

37.  Al'taia  ak. 

Perseus, 

38.  Argenib. 

39.  AI'goL 

Qsnis  Minor, 

40.  Pro'cvon. 

41.  GomeVza. 

Canis  Major, 

49.  Sirius. 

43.  Mir'zam. 

44.  We'sen. 

45.  Alu'dra, 

46.  Adha'ra. 

Ursa  Me^or, 

47.  Du'bAe. 

48.  Me'rak. 
49   Phad. 

50.  Me'grez. 

51.  Alt'oth. 

52.  Mi'iar 

53.  Al'cor. 

54.  Bexiet'nasch 

Ursa  Minor, 

55.  Polar'is, 
(North  Ster.) 

56.  Ko'chab. 

57.  Pherlcad, 
One  of  Guards. 

Dr€u:», 

58.  Thii'ban. 

59.  RastaHMJi. 

60.  Etanln. 
Cefhe^us, 

61.  Aldcra'iniii. 
63.  Al'phirk. 

Cassiopetia, 

63.  Caph. 

64.  Scbe'dtr. 

65.  Ruc'ba. 
Cefus,  WhaU, 

66.  Diph'da. 

A  Jupiter. 
B  Saturn. 


Square.  Or,  take  the  first  line  in  the  second  column.  The  distance  is  again  60^  degrees,  and  the  stars  at 
the  extremities  of  the  line  are  Rigel  (5)  and  Capella  (22).  Between  them,  in  a  straight  line,  at  about  the 
relative  distances  here  indicated,  are  Bellatrix  (4)  and  El  Nath  (24).  Do  not  forget  that  the  Belt  of  Orion 
is  3**,  and  any  side  of  the  Great  Square  nearly  15°,  in  length.  .  .  .  We  earnestly  urge  upon  teachers  that  they  give 
attention  to  the  constellations  during  these  bright  Winter  nights,  so  favorable  for  such  observations — both  for 
their  own  gratification  and  in  the  interest  of  their  pupils.  Some  of  the  stars  in  this  list  are  already  sinking  in 
the  West  by  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and,  unless  learned  soon,  will  not  be  seen  again  for  six  months.  It  is 
highly  important,  therefore,  that  observations  in  which  this  list  is  used  be  not  long  deferred.  And  further:  May 
we  not  hope  for  a  good  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  County  Institute,  from  at  least  three  or 
four  hundred  teachers  who  have  used  this  Report  as  a  text-book  for  their  study  of  the  Stars  ?  It  is  designed  to 
distribute  ^tf/»tV(Wj/K  &  number  of  Planispheres  and  text- books  on  Astronomy  at  the  next  session  of  the  Insti- 
tute among  such  teachers  as  shall  have  mastered  sixty  stars,  and  taught  them  in  their  schools  during  the  pre- 
sent Winter.  Shall  there  not  be  at  least  a  hundred  competitors  when  the  lots  are  drawn  ?  .  .  .  Acknowledg- 
ments are  due  Miss  L.  E.  Pacridge,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  use  of  her  Astronomical  Charts.  j.  p.  m. 
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slight  elevation  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
where  a  large  number  of  people  had  already 
assembled.  The  afternoon  wore  on,  the  mo- 
ment of  contact  foretold  by  the  astronomer 
came,and  there  was  the  black  Moon,  on  sched- 
ule time  !  distinctly  seen  through  our  smoked 
or  colored  glass,  moving  directly  upon  the 
face  of  the  Sun.  We  followed  it,  through  the 
glass,  with  perfect  faith  in  the  promise  that 
the  planet's  work  would  be  thoroughly  done, 
until  one-half  was  covered,  then  three-fourths, 
then,  discarding  our  glasses,  we  saw  the  Sun's 
crescent  narrow  slowly  down  to  the  merest 
thread-like  curve  of  light,  and  then — total 
obscuration. 

The  bats  were  flying  abroad,  and  the  birds 
going  to  roost  in  the  unnatural  twilight  whose 
sombre  greenish  hue  was  everywhere.  For  a 
few  moments  we  noted  the  stars  and  planets 
(Mercury  among  them)  that  had  been  coming 
out  one  by  one  as  the  shadows  deepened, 
when  suddenly — the  Moon  centering  true  for 
our  position  on  the  hill: — there  flashed  out 
gloriously  around  its  disk  of  inky  blackness 
the  splendid  Corona  of  the  Sun ! — with 
"  Bailey's  beads" — molten  silver  they  looked 
— in  full  view  at  a  half  dozen  points,  more 
than  90,000,000  miles  away.  This  was  the 
supreme  moment,  the  grandeur  of  the  eclipse 
culminating  in  its  aure^ola  of  surpassing  splen- 
dor. We  can  never  forget  the  cry  of  surprise 
and  delight  that  greeted  the  wondrous  spec- 
tacle, nor  the  earnest  exclamation,  apparently 
unconscious,  of  an  aged  man  in  the  crowd, 
"  Who  will  say  there  is  no  God  !"  A  few 
moments  it  blazed  magnificently;  then,  the 
Moon  moving  onward  from  the  centre,  the 
glory  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  had  flashed 
forth  upon  our  startled  vision.  Soon  the  curv- 
ing thread  of  light  appeared  on  the  opposite 
limb  of  the  Sun  and  slowly  grew,  until  his  en- 
tire glowing  disk  shone  clear  as  before.  We 
would  go  to  San  Francisco,  had  we  leisure  for 
the  trip,  to  see  again  this  sight  of  thrilling 
grandeur. 

But  grander  than  even  this  are  the  cloudless 
heavens  of  a  moonless  night,  which,  if  we  will, 
we  may  have  over  our  heads  throughout  our 
whole  lives.  And  nothing  else  equally  sub- 
lime is  ever  seen  from  Gkxl*s  footstool.  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  who  can  stand  un- 
moved, alone  in  the  still  night,  under  **the 
hollow  shell  of  stars'*  that,  at  the  bidding  of 
Jehovah,  rolls  on  silently  and  without  pause 
forever. 

AIDS  TO  THE  STUDENT. 

For  the  information  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  made  inquiry  as  to  text-books 
and  other  aids  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  the 


following  were  named  :  Whitall's  Planisphere, 
published  by  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
costing  ^3,00  or  J3.5o,which  can  be  set  by  any 
student  so  as  to  show  the  app)earance  of  the 
heavens  at  any  minute  of  any  night  in  the  year. 
It  is  a  disk  revolving  on  a  fiat  surface,  and  the 
best  tljing  that  can  be  had  at  moderate  cost 
for  the  practical  study  of  the  constellations. 
Get  the  Planisphere  which  has  the  mythological 
figures.  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens 
with  the  accompanying  Atlas,  is  published  by 
Sheldon  &  Company,  of  New  York,  and  costs, 
we  think,^2.25.  This  standard  text-book  is  the 
only  one  which  contains  the  mythology  of 
the  constellations  given  as  fully  as  the  student 
teacher  will  desire.  It  has  had  a  very  large 
sale,  and  deserves  long  to  retain  its  hold  on 
the  public  favor.  Newcomb's  Popular  As- 
tronomy is  perhaps  the  latest  good  book  for 
general  use  in  this  science.  It  is  published 
by  Harper  &  Brother,  costs  ^4.00,  and, 
though  rather  expensive,  is  a  large  work,  is- 
sued in  handsome  style.  It  brings  everything 
down  almost  to  the  current  year,  and  supple- 
ments admirably  the  Planisphere  and  the  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Heavens  already  named. 
Among  other  valuable  books  are  Steele's  Four- 
teen Weeks  in  Astronomy,  published  by  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  price  <i.5o; 
Davis's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  Cowperth- 
wait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  price  ^1.50;  and 
Handbook  of  the  Stars,  Woolworth,  Ains- 
worth  &  Co.,  price  11.25.  There  is  also 
a  series  of  books  comprising  three  volumes, 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  the 
astronomer-General  who  died  in  active  ser- 
vice during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  These 
books  would  stir  the  heart  of  a  statue,  if  the 
man  of  stone  had  head  enough  to  read  them. 

*  *  * 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  tht  fixed 
stars  are  not  fixed  in  any  tnie  sense.  They 
move  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  immense  distance,  their  motion 
does  not  apparently  aflect  their  position  as 
viewed  from  the  earth.  An  explanation  was 
then  given  of  the  method  of  finding 

THE  PARALLAX  OF  A   STAR, 

by  the  aid  of  which  the  distances  of  some  of 
the  nearest  stars  have  been  approximately 
ascertained.  It  is  a  simple  problem  in  trigo- 
nometry, which  is  constantly  used  in  naviga- 
tion and  surveying,  that,  when  two  angles 
and  the  included  side  of  a  triangle  are  given, 
the  remaining  sides  and  angle  may  readily  be 
found.  Observations  made  during  eclipses 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  and  the  moons  of  other 
planets,  and  upon  the  transits  of  the  inferior 
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planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  have  enabled 
astronomers  to  determine  the  various  dis- 
tances, etc.,  in  the  solar  system — these  ob- 
servers being  supplied  with  telescopes  and  all 
other  aids  needed,  stationed  at  different  points 
on  the  Earth's  surface,  the  distance  between 
which  was  known,  and  then"  working  the 
angles  found.  But  with  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments, and  the  most  careful  observations 
made  from  points  on  our  globe  farthest 
removed  from  each  other,  no  triangle  could 
ever  be  secured  upon  a  star — ^the  lines  went 
out  always  perpendicular  to  the  base  line, 
without  the  slightest  perceptible  variation 
from  the  right  angle.  In  -other  words,  the 
base  line — though  it  might  be  as  much  as 
6000  or  7000  miles  in  length,  or  even  longer, 
was  too  short  to  obtain  any  appreciable  angle 
at  the  star.  Astronomers  then  turned  their 
attention  to  the  enormous  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit — 184,000,000  miles  in  length — 
and  after  long  and  careful  observation  a  few 
triangles  were  found,  a  few  stars  brought 
within  reach  of  measurement,  and  their  dis- 
tances from  the  Earth  estimated  with  some 
approximation  to  accuracy. 

The  means  of  observation  have  been  so 
greatly  improved,  and  the  shades  of  variation 
that  can  be  noted  are  now  so  delicate,  that 
the  astronomer  now  measures  and  works  an 
angle  of  even  less  than  -j^  of  a  second,  or 
TffiTn^  ^^  ^  degree.  With  the  star  as  the  vertex 
of  such  triangle,  whose  base  is  the  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  divergence  of  the  lines 
passing  towards  the  earth  would  not,  it  is  said, 
much  exceed  a  hair's  breadth  in  a  quarter  of  a 
mile !  Yet  these  lines,  before  reaching  our 
solar  system,  must  diverge  at  the  same  uni- 
form rate,  until  they  are  184,000,000  miles 
distant  from  each  other!  The  angle  of  61 
Cygni  is  about  J^  second,  and  this  is  the 
nearest  star  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
This  star  is  three  and  a  half  light  years  dis- 
tant— that  is  to  say,  while  it  takes  the  light 
eight  minutes  to  reach  us  from  the  Sun,  it  re- 
quires three  and  half  years  for  it  to  reach 
us  from  this,  the  nearest  fixed  star  !  If  we 
could  travel  a  thousand  miles  a  day,  it  would 
take  two  hundred  million  years  to  reach  that 
nearest  star ;  and  others  of  the  thirty  or  more 
that  have  been  estimated  are  nearly  all  of 
them  at  distances  immensely  greater.  Ca- 
pella  is  said  to  be  seventy-two  light  years  dis- 
tant ;  and  of  all  the  brilliant  stars  in  Orion, 
not  one  is  within  our  reach. 

Several  teachers  having  asked  for  the  names 
of  Mitchell's  books,  they  were  given  as  fol- 
lows: Astronomy  of  the  Bible,  Planetary 
and  Stellar  Worlds,  and  Popular  Astronomy. 


They  may  be  ordered  through  any  book- 
seller. The  lecturer  then,  to  give  the  Institute 
**a  taste  of  their  quality,"  read  the  following 
extended  extract  from  one  of  them  : 

THE  PROBLEM  FOR  SOLUTION. 

The  problem  presented  for  solution  is  simply  this : 
Does  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Universe  as  devel- 
oped by  the  grand  discoveries  of  modem  science, 
cause  the  declarations  of  the  inspired  writers  to  sink 
into  insignificance,  or  to  rise  to  grander  and  more  stu- 
pendous proportions  ?  It  can  not  be  denied  that  such 
a  knowledge  as  we  now  possess  of  the  structure  of 
the  heavens,  does  cause  the  doctrine  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, Persians]  and  Greeks,  as  already  sketched,  to 
appear  simply  ridiculous.  I  use  the  only  words 
which  can  express  my  meaning.  Even  the  philoso- 
phy of  Plato  which  elevates  matter  above  God,  and 
asserts  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent  to  extend  only 
to  the  organization  and  not  to  creation,  can  not  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  mind  imbued  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  revelations  of  modem  science.  We  are 
compelled  to  go  backward  to  the  beginning,  and  pro- 
pound the  mighty  interrogatory,  Whence  sprang  the 
matter  of  which  th^e  multitudinous  worlds  were 
formed  ?  Whence  the  mysterious  and  incomprehen- 
sible principle  of  light  ?  Whence  the  still  more  mys- 
terious and  incomprehensible  principle  of  vegetable 
life  ?  And  whence  the  breath  of  life,  whereby  man 
became  a  living  soul,  with  thought  and  reason,  joy, 
sorrow,  and  love  ?  These  questions  must  be  answered, 
and  we  find  the  only  satisfactory  response  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible :  God  hath  created  all  things  and 
sustaineth  all  things,  by  the  word  of  His  power. 

Leaving  this  great  topic  of  creation,  which  we 
shall  treat  hereafter  more  at  large,  and  which  we  now 
only  mention  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  language 
employed  by  the  Hebrew  writer,  let  us  pass  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  doctrine  of  God's  providence,  as 
displayed  in  the  maintenance  of  absolute  rule  in  the 
physical  universe. 

There  are,  doubtless,  philosophers  and  astronomers, 
who  in  their  mathematical  and  astronomical  investi- 
gations, leave  out  of  the  great  problem  of  nature  the 
very  being  of  Grod.  This,  indeed,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  they  are  compelled  to  do.  No  power  of 
analytical  grasp,  no  refinement  of  infinitesimal  arith- 
metic, can  reach  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 
The  philosopher  and  mathematician  are  compelled  to 
begin  exactly  where  Moses  left  off.  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  says  Moses, 
and  admitting  this  declaration,  the  philosopher  under- 
takes to  discover  the  plan  according  to  which  this 
creation  was  effected,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is 
now  maintained.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets, 
the  comets,  the  stars,  exist :  they  roll  and  shine,  meas- 
uring time  by  their  mighty  revolutions,  and  filling 
space  by  their  sublime  orbits.  There  they  are  as  God 
created  them,  and  the  philosopher  simply  inquires. 
According  to  what  laws  do  they  move  ?  What  recip- 
rocal influences  do  they  exert  ?  What  are  the  forms 
and  limits  of  their  mighty  orbits  ?  What  the  sublime 
periods  of  their  march  through  space?  What  the 
nature  of  the  dynamic  equilibrium  which  links  them 
into  groupings  of  surpassing  grandeur? 

It  is  true  that  in  all  these  investigations  the  very 
being  of  God  may  be  forgotten.  For  the  lawgiver 
we  may  substitute  the  laws.  Gravitation  may  super- 
sede, in  mathematical  research,  the  omnipotence  of 
God.    The  laws  of  motion,  simple,  invariable,  eter- 
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nal,  may  stand  for  that  attribute  of  Jehovah's  will 
which  changeth  not,  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever.  The  sun  himself  may  be  shorn  of  his  efful- 
gence :  his  light,  and  heat,  and  life,  may  shrink  anri 
ude  beneath  the  withering  breath  of  philosophy,  and 
this  mighty  and  glorious  orb  become  a  material  heavy 
point,  and  all  the  revolving  planets  and  their  moons, 
other  material  heavy  points,  at  definite  distances,  and 
with  determinate  weights,  and  thus  the  will  of  God, 
as  manifested  in  His  laws,  and  the  very  creations  of 
God  as  exhibited  in  His  suns,  and  systems,  and  mov- 
ing worlds,  become  the  mere  hypotheses  and  material 
points  in  the  diagram  of  the  mathematician's  slate — 
and  what  then  ?  Does  this  destroy  God  and  His  at- 
tributes ?  Does  this  blot  out  of  the  heavens  the  blaz- 
ing sun?  Does  this  strike  from  being  planet,  and 
moon,  and  earth,  teeming  with  life,  and  hope,  and 
joy,  and  love,  and  inmiortality? — Never  1  They  all 
remain:  while  the  geometer  grapples  these  wondrous 
orbs  in  their  weight,  dimensions,  distaifces,  and  mo- 
tions, with  his  sublime  analytic  machinery,  and  with 
gigantic  intellectual  power  follows  their  grand  career 
— the  problem  solved,  the  orbit  figured,  the  period 
predicted — all,  all  proclaim  the  being  of  God,  the  un- 
changeableness  of  the  laws  of  His  physical  govern- 
ment, and  the  grasp  of  thought  with  which  He  has 
endowed  His  own  image,  into  whose  nostrils  He 
breathed  the  breath  of  life. 
It  has  been  truly  sung : 

"  The  nndevout  astronomer  is  mad—" 
and  yet,  alas !  we  are  compelled  in  a  few  instances  to 
confess,  that  this  madness  has  filled  the  hearts  of  some 
whose  names  have  been  written  in  letters  of  living 
light,  on  the  very  circle  of  the  heavens.  I  say  a  few 
instances,  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  heroes 
of  science  are  to  be  counted  among  the  devout.  Co- 
pernicus, and  Kepler,  and  Tycho,  and  Galileo,  and 
the  prince  of  philosophers,  Newton  the  immortal — 
all  looked  through  nature  to  nature's  God.  Kepler, 
in  all  his  grand  investigations,  commenced  his  daily 
toil  by  invoking  the  aid  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  New- 
ton*s  reverence  was  so  great,  that  he  never  uttered  the 
name  of  God  without  reverently  lifting  his  hand  to 
his  head,  feeling  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Divin- 
ity in  His  material  works.  And,  yet,  these  are  the 
greatest  names  which  the  annals  of  astronomy  and 
science  can  boast — their  investigations  were  more 
profound,  their  mathematics  deeper,  than  most  of 
those  could  boast,  who  are  now  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  humble  followers  of  these 
great  luminaries. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  Swarthmore  College,  who  was  one  of 
the  instructors,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  sug- 
gestive talk  on  the  importance  of  giving  at- 
tention to  forming  a  correct  literary  taste 
among  pupils — ^by  encouraging  .them  to  com- 
mit short  selections  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
directing  them  to  see  and  enjoy  choice  things 
found  in  their  reading  books  or  presented 
from  the  teacher's  desk — expressed  in  strong 
terms  her  gratification  at  the  introduction, 
before  the  Institute,  of  the  subject  of 
Astronomy.  Everybody  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  worlds  above  us.  She  had  taught 
the  subject  in  a  common  school  with  interest, 


and  aroused  great  enthusiasm.  Here  your 
literature  comes  in  again :  Read  to  them  from 
the  Bible,  "Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of 
Orion?  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth 
in  his  season?  or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus 
with  his  sons?" — or  quote  a  few  lines  of 
poetry  referring  to  the  stars,  or  read  to  them 
a  noble  poem  like  the  Occultation  of  Orion, 
by  Longfellow,  whose  mythological  allusions, 
readily  mastered,  are  most  interesting  to 
pupils.  She  then  read  with  efifect,  the  poem 
named  which  is  here  given : 

OCCULTATION  OF  ORION. 

I  saw,  as  in  a  dream  sublime. 
The  balance  in  the  hand  of  Time. 
O'er  East  and  West  its  beam  impended ; 
And  day,  with  all  its  hours  of  light. 
Was  slowly  sinking  out  of  sight, 
While,  opposite,  the  scale  of  night 
Silently  with  the  stars  ascended. 

Like  the  astrologers  of  eld, 
In  that  bright  vision  I  beheld 
Greater  and  deeper  mysteries. 
I  saw,  with  its  celestial  keys, 
Its  chords  of  air,  its  frets  of  fire. 
The  Samian's  great  iEolian  lyre, 
Rising  through  all  its  sevenfold  bars. 
From  earth  unto  the  fixed  stars. 
An'd  through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 
Not  only  could  I  see,  but  hear. 
Its  wondrous  and  harmonious  strings, 
In  sweet  vibration,  sphere  by  sphere. 
From  Dian'^s  circle  light  and  near. 

Onward  to  vaster  and  wider  rings, 
Where,  chanting  through  his  beard  of  snows, 
Majestic,  mournful,  Saturn  goes. 
And  down  the  sunless  realms  of  space 
Reverberates  the  thunder  of  his  bass. 

Beneath  the  sky's  triumphal  arch 
This  music  sounded  like  a  march, 
And  with  its  chorus  seemed  to  be 
Preluding  some  great  tragedy. 
Sirius  was  rising  in  the  east ; 
And,  slow  ascending  one  by  one. 
The  kindling  constellations  shone. 
Begirt  with  many  a  blazing  star, 
Stood  the  great  giant  Algebar, 
Orion,  hunter  of  the  beast ! 
His  sword  hung  gleaming  by  his  side. 
And,  on  his  arm,  the  lion's  hide 
Scattered  across  the  midnight  air 
The  golden  radiance  of  its  hair. 

The  moon  was  pallid,  but  not  faint ; 
And  beautiful  as  some  fair  saint. 
Serenely  moving  on  her  way 
In  hours  of  trial  and  dismay. 
As  if  she  heard  the  voice  of  God, 
Unharmed  with  naked  feet  she  trod 
Upon  the  hot  and  burning  stars, 
As  on  the  glowing  coals  and  bars, 
That  were  to  prove  her  strength,  and  try 
Her  holiness  and  her  purity.  ' 

Thus  moving  on,  with  silent  pace, 
And  triumph  in  her  sweet,  pale  face. 
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She  reached  the  station  of  Orion. 
Aghast  he  stood  in  strange  alann  ! 
And  suddenly  from  his  outstretched  arm 
Down  fell  the  red  skin  of  the  lion 
Into  the  river  at  his  feet. 
His  mighty  club  no  longer  beat 
The  forehead  of  the  bull ;  but  he 
Reeled  as  of  yore  beside  the  sea, 
"When,  blinded  by  CEnopion, 
He  sought  the  blacksmith  at  his  forge, 
And,  climbing  up  the  mountain  gorge, 
Fixed  his  blank  eyes  upon  the  sun. 


Then,  through  the  silence  overhead. 
An  angel  with  a  trumpet  said, 
"Forevermore,  forevermore, 
The  reign  of  violence  is  o'er !" 
And,  like  an  instrument  that  flings. 
Its  music  on  another's  strings, 
The  trumpet  of  the  angel  cast 
Up)on  the  heavenly  lyre  its  blast. 
And  on  from  sphere  to  sphere  the  words 
Re-echoed  down  the  burning  chords, — 
"Forevermore,  forevermore, 
The  reign  of  violence  is  o*er !" 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JQUBNAIi. 

LANCASTER,  JANUARY,  1879. 
X  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

THE  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Teachers'  Association  will 
hold  a  special  meeting  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  during  the  first  week  in 
February.  The  meetings  of  this  body  in 
Washington  during  the  sessions  of  Congress 
have  always  been  productive  of  the  very  best 
results.  The  forthcoming  meeting  is  ex- 
pected to  be  larger  and  more  influential  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  The  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  country  will  attend  it  from  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  Papers  are 
expected  from  Gen.  Eaton,  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education ;  Consul  General  Hitz, 
,  Switzerland;  Dr.  Sears,  of  the  Peabody  Fund; 
Judge  Strong,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Dr. 
Eliot,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools; 
Dr.  Philbrick,  United  States  Educational  Com 
missioner  at  the  Paris  Exposition ;  Mr.  Ap- 
gar,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Doty,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chi- 
cago ;  Mr.  Orr,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Georgia;  Mr.  Ruffner,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Virginia;  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  others.  The  discussions 
will  cover  the  live,  national  issues  now  before 
the  country.  The  proceedings  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  bear  directly  upon  the  questions 
of  strengthening  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  for  educational  purposes,  and 
others  now  pending  in  Congress  Pennsyl- 
vania will,  of  course,  be  numerously  and  ably 
represented.  Programmes,  giving  in  detail 
the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  and  stating 
specifically  the  order  of  the  exercises,  will  be 
published  in  circular  form  at  an  early  day. 


A  LARGE  part  of  the  educational  material 
belonging  to  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  has,  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  fine 
suite  of  rooms  have  been  set  apart  for  the  dis- 
play of  this  material  in  the  Palais  Bourbon, 


As  required  by  law,  The  Journal  for  this 
month  contains  the  annual  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction.  It  pre- 
sents for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
a  number  of  practical  suggestions;  but  the 
feature  in  it  that  will  attract  most  attention  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  school  men  is  an 
outline  of  the  observations  of  the  Superin- 
tendent during  his  recent  tour  in  Europe. 
As  this  outline  is  itself  a  summary,  our  read- 
ers will  probably  prefer  to  read  the  report  it- 
self rather  than  any  abstract  that  can  be  made. 
With  this  conviction,  therefore,  we  place  the 
matter  in  their  hands  without  comment, 
simply  invoking  for  it  thoughtful  study. 


The  custom  has  become  quite  common  in 
the  West  to  organize  educational  exhibits  in 
connection  with  State  and  County  fairs,  and 
if  reports  in  the  newspapers  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  they  are  very  popular.  Suppose  we  try 
an  experiment  of  the  kind  in  Pennsylvania  ? 


Philadelphia  has  the  honor  of  having 
been  selected  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Teachers'  Association  in  August 
next.  This  great  Association  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. No  city  in  the  Union  can  present 
better  accommodations  for  the  Association 
and  its  several  departments;  its  hotels  are 
numerous  and  of  the  best,  and  its  reputation 
for  hospitality  is  world-wide.  Then,  outside 
of  the  Association,  it  has  unusual  attractions 
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in  its  International  Exhibition,  of  little  less 
interest  than  the  Centennial  itself;  Independ- 
ence Hall,  the  United  States  Mint.  Girard 
College,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Science,  the  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  the  School  of 
Design  for  Women,  the  Franklin  Institute, 
etc.  Besides,  some  twenty-two  years  ago, 
the  Association  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  It 
now  comes  back  in  its  first,  full  manhood. 

The  President  of  the  Association  for  the 
present  year  is  Dr.  John  Hancock,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  and 
great  energy.  Under  his  leadership  the 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  will  doubtless  be  the 
largest  and  most  influential  gathering  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  America.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  board  of  councillors  representing  almost 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

Let  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  pre- 
pare in  good  time  for  their  expected  guests, 
and  give  them  a  reception  that  will  leave 
pleasant  memories  for  all  the  coming  years. 


There  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  a  new 
and  thorough  examination  of  the  question  of 
Normal  Schools.  To  meet  it  we  have  in- 
vited several  of  the  Principals  of  these  schools 
to  prepare  papers  on  the  subject  for  publica- 
tion in  The  Journal.  We  shall  make  the 
same  request  of  all  of  them.  We  have  heard 
enough  already  to  be  assured  that  our  invita- 
tion will  be  accepted,  and  we  shall  commence, 
probably  in  the  February  number,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  series.  These  papers  will,  no 
doubt,  discuss  the  question  from  a  point  of 
view  favorable  to  the  system  of  Normal 
Schools  as  it  works  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  we 
are  advised  that  there  are  those  in  waiting 
who  look  upon  the  matter  in  a  different  light 
and  who  will  probably  offer  some  objections 
to  the  anticipated  statements  of  the  principals. 
A  fair,  open  discussion  is  what  is  needed,  and 
the  truth  will  triumph. 


The  Silicate  Slate  Company  of  New  York 
informs  us  that  their  orders  from  Pennsylva- 
nia are  very  satisfactory.  The  surface  itself 
must  be  quite  satisfactory  to  those  using  it, 
or  they  would  not,  as  they  do  from  many 
localities,  repeat  orders  a  half  dozen  times  or 
more  since  its  adoption.  The  surface  is  a  good 
one,  and  deserves  its  excellent  reputation.  We 
have  seen  it  used  and  know  it  well. 


The  President's  Message  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  on  education : 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of 
education  bhows  very  gratifying  progress  throughout 
the  country  in  all  the  interests  committed  to  the  care 
of  this  important  office.  The  report  is  especially  en- 
couraging with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  common  school  system,  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  privilege 
of  free  schools  is  not  yet  attained. 

To  education  mure  than  to  any  other  agency  we 
are  to  look  as  the  resource  for  the  advancement  of 
the  people  in  the  requisite  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens, 
and  I  desire  to  repeat  the  suggestion  contained  in  my 
former  message  iu  behalf  of  the  enactment  of  appro- 
priate measures  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  ot  sup- 
plemeuting,  with  national  aid,  the  local  systems  of 
education  in  the  several  States. 

As  seen  by  his  concluding  sentence,  the 
President  is  in  favor  of  granting  aid  from  the 
national  government  to  the  local  systems  of 
education  in  the  several  Slates.  This  is  a 
wise  measure,  how  wise  none  can  appreciate 
but. those  who  have  studied  deeply  the  nature 
of  republican  forms  of  government.  Such 
governments  cannot  be  maintained  by  large 
standing  armies  and  powerful  navies.  These 
are  the  instruments  of  kings  to  protect  des- 
potic rule.  School-masters  are  what  a  Re- 
public needs,  not  soldiers.  Spelling-books 
are  the  best  defense  of  the  nation.  That 
Congress  that  votes  millions  for  them  will  be 
wise  beyond  the  age. 


The  post-office  address  of  County  Super- 
intendent J.  B.  K.  McCollum,  of  Washington 
county,  has  recently  been  changed  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  Washington,  Pa. 


The  elaborate  report  of  proceedings  of  the 
late  session  of  the  Lancaster  County  Institute, 
held  about  the  middle  of  November,  com- 
prises sixty  pages,  same  size  and  similar  in 
style  and  make-up  to  the  page  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal,  It  is  the  eleventh 
annual  report  of  this  Institute,  all  of  them 
issued  in  this  complete  and  permanent  form, 
giving  not  only  the  proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
tute very  fully  presented,  but  also  the  name 
of  each  teacher,  grade  of  certificate,  school 
district,  name  of  school,  post-office  address, 
length  of  school  term,  monthly  salary  and 
number  of  days  allowed  by  the  district  for 
attendance  at  this  annual  convention  of 
teachers.  This  report  has  long  been  one  of 
the  standard  local  publications  of  Lancaster 
County.  Seventeen  hundred  copies  were 
issued  this  year,  fourteen  hundred  of  which 
were  distributed  by  mail  a  day  or  two  before 
Christmas.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  other 
county  in  the  United  States  will  present  an 
equally  good  Institute  report  for  the  year  just 
closed,  or  make  an  equally  creditable  show- 
ing of  similar  reports  for  the  past  eleven 
years.    In  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  use 
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to  teachers  outside  the  limits  of  this  county, 
the  platform  talks  on  Stars  and  Star  Groups 
found  here  are  transferred  to  the  columns  of 
The  Journal,  The  entire  series  of  these  annual 
reports  has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott, 
also  reporter  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers-  Association. 


The  Councils  of  Philadelphia  again  propose 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  teachers.  A  reduction 
was  made  last  year,  and  now  the  screws  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  rack  a  second  time.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  cowardly  councilmen  make 
a  little  cheap  reputation  for  economy.  They 
are  afraid  to  open  their  mouths  in  regard  to 
the  abuses  that  have  nearly  bankrupted  their 
city,  they  close  their  eyes  to  the  conduct  of 
the  men  into  whose  deep  pockets  the  city's 
treasures  have  been  poured  for  years ;  in  this 
direction  the  politicians  stand  guard ;  but  the 
poor  teachers  may  be  buffeted  about  and 
•'skinned"  with  impunity,  and  these  brave 
councilmen  are  the  men  to  do  it !  A  leading 
city  paper,  speaking  of  the  matter,  says :  * '  Thus 
far  the  greatest  reduction  has  been  made  in 
the  proposed  appropriations  for  the  schools, 
which  seem  to  be  regarded  as  a/ways  affordit^ 
a  safe  field  for  retrenchments  The  sum  of 
115,000  a  year  is  given  without  objection  as 
salary  to  the  District  Attorney  and  |8,ooo  a 
year  to  his  assistant,  while  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  are  cut  down  on  the  pica  of  economy, 
although  on  an  average  they  scarcely  exceed 
JI500  a  year.  That  generation  may  fairly  boast 
of  its  civilization  when  this  picture  shall  be 
reversed  and  district  attorneys  receive  ^500 
and  teachers  115,000. 


This  Journal  took  the  ground  a  year  or 
two  since,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kinder- 
garten agitation,  that  in  the  circumstances 
that  now  surround  the  public  schools  of  this 
country  it  was  impossible  to  ingraft  the  Kin- 
dergarten system  upon  our  s)rstem  of  public 
instruction.  Later,  in  opposition  to  this  view, 
we  were  pointed  to  the  Kindergartens  estab- 
lished by  the  public  school  authorities  of  the 
cities  of  Boston  and  St.  Louis.  We  answered 
then  that  these  Kindei:gartens  were  simply  an 
experiment,  and  that,  even  if  successful,  it 
would  be  found  impracticable  to  so  increase 
their  number  as  to  accommodate  all  the  chil- 
dren of  an  age  suitable  to  attend  them.  Now, 
we  have  no  less  an  authority  than  the  editor 
of  the  Kindergarten  Messenger  declaring  that 
the  public  Kindergartens  of  Boston  and  St. 
Louis  have  either  become  or  are  fast  becom- 
ing ' '  pre-primary  schools.  '*  This  is  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected,  and  a  few 


years  more  will  find  them  completely  merged 
in  the  primary  schools.  The  result  may  be 
that  children  will  be  admitted  into  the  public 
schools  at  an  age  somewhat  younger  than  at 
present,  but  no  one  now  living  will  see  a  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  so  extended  as  to  em- 
brace all  children  over  two  years  of  age,  as  en- 
thusiastic Kindergartners  propose.  Kinder- 
gartens will  no  doubt  continue  to  flourish  as 
special  schools.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  multiply,  but  long  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore that  can  become  a  part  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  instruction. 


Our  Canadian  friends,  both  those  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and  those  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  fared  remarkably  well  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  In  addition  to  numerou^ 
gold  and  silver  medals  and  other  marks  of 
distinction  which  they  received,  notice  the 
honors  heaped  upon  their  educational  offi- 
cials as  stated  in  the  following  letter  which 
we  translate  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
The  gentlemen  receiving  the  decorations 
named  are  all  connected  with  the  work  of 
education : 

Paris,  Nov.  15,  1878. 
To  the  Hon,  Gedeon  Ouimet^  D,  C.  Z.,  Officer  of 

Public  Jnsiruction. 

Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  you  that  you 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Officer  of  Public 
Instruction  by  Monsieur  A.  Bardeux,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  France.  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  also  that  M.  Chanveau  and  M.  Doctor  Milleor 
have  received  the  same  decoration.  And  last,  yonr 
humble  servant  has  been  made  an  officer  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  the  services  that  they  charitably  supposed  that 
he  had  been  able  to  render  as  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national jury. 

The  same  number  of  decorations  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  Province  of  Ontario.  MM.  Crooks, 
Ryerson  and  Hodgins  have  been  made  officers  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  M.  Doctor  May,  my  colleague 
in  the  jury,  an  officer  of  the  Academy. 

An  Officer  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  highest 
grade.  The  decoration  consists  of  palms  of  gold 
with  violet  rosettes.  An  Officer  of  the  Academy  has 
only  a  palm  of  silver  with  a  violet  ribbon.  I  am  the 
bearer  of  your  decoration,  also  of  that  of  M.  Chan- 
veau and  of  M.  Doctor  Milleur. 

Accept,  Monsieur  Superintendent,  my  congratula- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  my  best  wishes,  and  be- 
lieve me, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

U.  £.  Archambault. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  decoration 
of  an  Officer  of  Public  Instruction  was  con- 
ferred upon  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  in 
charge  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  believe  this  high 
honor  was  reserved  for  him  alone.  Our 
Canadian  friends,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
quite  ahead  of  us. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  MUSEUMS. 


THE  most  pressing  duty  before  our  Normal 
Schools  just  now  is  to  free  themselves 
from  debt.  The  most  rigid  economy  should 
be  the  rule  of  those  who  manage.  Their  ex- 
penses must  be  brought  within  their  income, 
and  a  fund,  larger  or  smaller,  must  be  created 
to  pay  off  debt.  But  once  free  from  the  incu- 
bus of  debt  that  weighs  down  so  many  of 
them — and  nothing  will  be  more  gratifying  to 
us  than  to  see  them  make  an  effort  to  thor- 
oughly equip  themselves  for  the  important 
work — each  of  them  should  have : 

1.  A  Library. — This  should  be  supplied  with  the 
best  books  of  science,  art,  literature,  history,  travels, 
etc.  But  above  all  it  should  be  rich  in  works  on 
pedagogy  or  teaching. 

2.  A  ColUcHon  of  Apparatus. — This  should  be  full 
and  of  the  best. 

3.  A  Museum, — This  need  not  be  large,  but  it 
should  be  well  selected  and  well  classified.  An 
hour  spent  in  such  a  museum  is  worth  more  to  a  stu- 
dent than  days  or  weeks  with  text- books  alone. 

4.  A  Pedagogical  Museum. — This  should  be  a  spe- 
cialty. No  effort  should  be  spared  here  to  represent 
the  means  and  methods  of  instruction. 

In  this  connection  we  are  glad  to  help  cir- 
culate the  following  from  the  Shippensburg 
School : 

We  respectfully  announce  to  all  our  friends,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  in  the  Seventh  Normal  School  Dis- 
trict, that  the  Museum  of  the  Shippensburg  Normal 
School  is  open  for  the  reception  of  gifts.  Many  of 
our  friends  have  specimens  of  aboriginal  antiquities, 
such  as  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  and  other  stone  im- 
plements ;  they  have  ores  and  other  valuable  miner- 
ab,  and  stones  containing  petrified  remains  of  plants 
and  animals ;  they  have  prepared  animals,  either  in 
alcohol  or  stuffed  and  mounted ;  they  have  deer 
horns,  birds'  nests,  wasps'  nests,  hornets'  nests,  and 
other  curious  things,  which,  after  keeping  awhile, 
they  get  tired  of,  and  then  throw  away.  All  such, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  are  more  valua- 
ble in  a  large  collection  where  they  can  be  compared 
together.  We  earnestly  solicit  donations  of  this  kind. 
They  will  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  our  museum, 
duly  labeled  with  the  donors'  names.  This  museum 
embraces  all  departments  of  Natural  History  and  sci- 
entific apparatus,  being  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
collections  in  the  country.  It  has  been  gathered  at 
great  expense,  and  during  many  years  of  exertion  for 
the  improvement  of  education ;  and  our  friends  will 
aid  the  grand  cause  by  forwarding  or  personally 
bringing  their  gifts,  be  they  ever  so  small. 

Editors  of  newspapers,  who  are  always  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  education,  and  who  seldom  miss  an  op- 
portunity to  help  it  along,  \vill  do  good,  we  believe, 
by  gratuitously  republishing  the  above  announcement. 

The  following  specimens  have  lately  been  added 
to  our  museum  by  donors  to  whom  our  sincere  thanks 
are  due :  a  finely  mounted  bittern,  bataruus  lenHgi- 
nosus,  a  bird  of  the  heron  family,  about  two  feet  high, 
by  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Dykeman.  An  excellent  specimen  of 
turkey  buzzard,  cathartes  aura,  by  Dr.  Hendricks,  of 
Shippensburg,  but  now  occupying  a  chair  of  anatomy 


in  the  Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor.  It  was 
shot  and  mounted  by  his  own  hands.  The  bird  ranges 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  our  own 
latitude  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  dozen  Indian  ar- 
rowheads, and  three  quartz  -crystals,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mateer.  Rocks  containing  petrifactions  of  shells,  by 
Mr.  D.  K.  Wagner.  Specimens  of  pipe  iron  ore  and 
magnesian  stone,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cressler.  A  petrifac- 
tion, by  Mr.  A.  T.  Palm. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM. 


THE  members  of  the  Lancaster  Co.  Insti- 
tute,previous  to  adjournment  of  one  of  the 
morning  sessions,  were  invited  to  visit  the  High 
School  building,  which,  it  was  announced, 
would  be  open  at  1 2  o'clock,  with  the  bo)rs  in 
their  gymnasium.  A  hundred  or  more  teach 
ers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  this  building,  which,  though  not  one 
of  the  largest  is  pronounced  one  of  the  finest, 
in  the  State.  The  rooms  are  attractive  both  in 
their  furniture  and  other  appointments ;  ex- 
cept that  designed  for  the  City  Superintendent, 
which  is  yet  vacant,  but  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  soon  be  occupied  by  this  essential 
functionary;  for  the  Lancaster  schools,  in 
common  with  those  of  every  other  city  in  the 
State,  need  an  official  head. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  Boys* 
department,  occupying  the  second  floor,  is 
their  Centennial  clock  ;  a  very  substantial  and 
handsome  bank  clock  made  by  Howard  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  worth  upwards  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  which  hung  for  six  months  in  the 
**  Governor's  Room*'  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Building  on  the  Centennial  grounds.  It 
was  secured  for  the  school  by  Mr.  McCaskey, 
the  Principal,  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial, 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  great  Exposition  of  1876, 
and  will  become  more  and  more  a  historic 
time-piece  as  it  quietly  ticks  away  the  years 
of  the  new  century. 

The  High  School  gymnasium,  which  occu- 
pies the  entire  Mansard  story,  or  third  floor, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  departments  of  the 
school.  It  was  well  filled  on  this  occasion, 
some  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  boys  exercising 
on  the  apparatus,  and  a  large  number  of 
teachers  present  as  spectators,  all  of  whom 
seemed  much  interested  in  the  performance 
of  the  young  gymnasts. 

The  apparatus  comprises  two  arm  swings, 
the  low  trapeze,  eight  ring  ropes,  climbing 
ropes,  striking  bags,  two  pairs  of  parallel  bars, 
two  pairs  of  climbing  ladders,  two  raised  lad- 
ders, one  climbing  pole,  two  pin  posts,  three 
vaulting  bars  of  diff*erent  heights,  eight  or  ten 
pairs  of  dumb-bells,  three  or  four  pairs  of 
Indian  clubs,  a  set  of  boxing  gloves,  the  regu- 
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lation  horse,  weight  and  pulley  boxes,  heavy 
beds  to  break  the  fall  in  leaping,  etc.,  and  a 
solid  weight  Health  Lift  of  a  thousand  or  more 
pounds  of  cast  iron.  The  equipment  of  the 
gymnasium  is  very  complete,  worth  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
grace  of  movement,  strength  and  self-reliance, 
power  and  certainty  of  grip,  which  many  of 
the  boys  manifest  in  performing  what  seem 
difficult  and  dangerous  feats,  were  matters  of 
surprise  and  gratification  to  all  who  found 
their  way  to  this  part  of  the  building. 

The  lads  have  their  captain  and  lieutenants, 
appointed  at  the  opening  of  each  session  by 
the  Principal  of  the  school.  These  officers 
have  entire  control  of  the  room,  and  they 
manage  its  affairs  without  occasion  for  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  who  re- 
gard the  gymnasium  as  an  invaluable  factor 
in  the  school  life  of  the  boys — developing 
along  with  firmness  of  muscle  no  less  firmness 
of  will,  fearlessness,  manliness  of  tone,  good- 
fellowship,  and  that  force  of  character  which 
makes  men  strong  in  other  directions  than 
such  as  are  merely  physical. 


THE  LEDGER  AND  INSTITUTES. 


I^HE  Philadelphia  Ledger,  both  editorially 
and  through  its  correspondents,  has  been 
lately  engaged  in  discussing  some  of  the 
phases  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  question. 
We  quote  below  a  short  editorial  and  a  couple 
of  letters  on  the  subject,  simply  adding  that 
none  of  the  writers  seem  to  be  fully  posted  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  which  they  write. 
They  appear  to  look  at  but  one  side  of  it.  We 
shall  take  occasion  soon  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  First,  we  give  the  Ledger's  editorial, 
introducing  the  subject : 

**  Teachers*  Institutes." — We  have  received 
seme  interesting  correspondence  with  regard  to 
Teachers'  Institutes,  concerning  which,  in  their  pre- 
sent activity,  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion. One  correspondent  gives  it  as  an  impression 
that  there  has  been,  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  a 
renewed  life  and  spirit,  which  is  probably  the  case  in 
some  districts.  Another  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  activity  shows  a  tendency  rather  "  in  the  di- 
rection of  sensation  and  entertainment,  than  of  their 
original  purpose  of  raising,  by  earnest  work  and  earn- 
est thought,  the  standard  of  education,  both  in  the  in- 
dividual teacher  and  in  the  conception  of  the  commu- 
nity." Still  another,  H.  C.  H.,  will  find  his  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  early  work  of  these  Institutes  ampli- 
fied in  a  letter  which,  together  with  his  own,  will  be 
found  in  the  Correspondents'  column. 

SWARTHMORE  ON  INSTITUTES. 

The  entertaining  article  in  Friday's  Ledger  in  re- 
gard to  the  plan  adopted  at  Swarthmore  College  for 
the  normal  training  of  teachers,  is  of  much  interest 


and  suggestive  value.  The  exact  estimate  to  be  made 
of  the  new  policy  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
graduates  under  this  system  take  their  place  in  the 
public  schools,  in  competition  and  comparison  with 
the  graduates  of  our  State  Normal  Schools.  From 
that  test  neither  side  will  be  likely  to  shrink. 

But  the  remark  of  your  correspondent  that  countj 
superintendents  and  common  school  teachers  in  Penn- 
sylvania *'  are  beginning  to  put  life  'and  interest  into 
teachers'  institutes,"  strikes  me  as  an  unguarded  form 
of  expression  that  the  writer  could  hardly  have  in- 
tended, if  familiar  with  the  history,  in  our  State,  of 
the  broad  field  of  energetic  and  successful  educa- 
tional efforts.  It  would  be  as  appropriate  to  say  that 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  is  **  beginning"  to  take 
some  interest  in  manufactures!  The  one  remark 
would  be  as  true  as  the  other. 

I  need  scarcely  recall  the  fact  to  those  familiar  with 
the  subject  that  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
work  of  Teachers'  Institutes  has  been  carried  on  in 
this  State  with  a  zeal,  efficiency  and  success,  by  county 
superintendents  and  teachers,  with  the  help  of  the 
most  competent  and  accomplished  instructors  in  the 
State,  or  the  United  States,  that  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  common  schools.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  have  yet 
to'  learn  what  a  Teachers*  Institute  ought  to  be. 

This  work  was  carried  on  for  years  without  a  dol- 
lar of  public  appropriation  from  any  source  except  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  the  entire  expense  falling  upxin 
the  poorly-paid  but  zealous  and  patriotic  superintend- 
ents and  teachers.  The  Institute  work  of  these  early 
years,  in  intense  application,  thoroughness,  intelli- 
gence and  zeal,  was  no  whit  behind  the  exercise  of 
the  present  time.  The  history  of  that  period  is  yet  to 
be  written,  but  this  passing  allusion  to  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  now.  H.  c.  H. 


THE  teachers'   INSTITUTES. 

Air,  Editor  :  About  the  year  1850  there  was  an  ed- 
cational  revival  in  Pennsylvania,  which  gave  us  not 
only  Teachers'  Institutes,  but  also  the  County  Super- 
in tendency  and  the  Normal  Schools.  The  work  of 
Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts  and  of  D.  P.  Page  in 
New  York  seems  to  have  aroused  the  minds  of  teach- 
ers in  different  parts  of  this  State,  and  efforts  were 
made  also  simultaneously  in  different  counties,  to  es- 
tablish Teachers'  Institutes.  Professor  F.  A.  Allen, 
of  Mansfield,  is  said  to  have  held,  in  1848,  at  Colum- 
bus, in  Warren  county,  the  first  Teachers'  Institute  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  societies  were  at  first  local,  em- 
bracing only  a  few  townships,  which  had  been  worked 
up  by  some  live  man ;  but  soon,  in  many  instances, 
were  made  county  organizations.  Washington  county 
holds  this  year  its  twenty-eighth  annual  session,  and 
very  earnest  work  was  done  there  in  those  early  years. 
The  Allegheny  county  Educational  Association  was 
also  organized  in  1850,  and  held  monthly  meetings. 
Their  regular  county  Institute  dates  from  1854.  Their 
Superintendent  reports  that  the  teachers  themselves 
have,  in  years  past,  frequently  contributed  from  three 
to  five  hundred  dollars  for  lectures  and  instructors. 

The  oldest  County  Institute  in  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia is  that  of  Lancaster,  and  was  first  held  in  1S52. 
Our  present  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Wickcrsham, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  laborers  in 
this  county,  as  he  had  before  been  in  his  native  county 
of  Chester.  The  Millersville  Normal  School,  the  old- 
est in  the  State,  grew  out  of  a  '*  Three  Months'  Insti- 
tute," established  by  Dr.  Wickerbham  in  1855,  to  aid 
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the  teachers  of  Lancaster  county,  of  which  he  was  then 
Sapeiintendent.  County  Superintendents  were  first 
commissioned  in  this  State  in  1854.  The  Lancaster 
County  Institute  has  always  been  one  of  the  best,  and 
a  few  weeks  since  the  large  court -room  at  Lancaster 
was  packed  to  its  platform  at  an  institute  meeting,  to 
listen  to  Professor  Wickersham  upon  his  recent  experi- 
ences and  observations  in  Europe. 

Chester  county,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Frank 
Taylor,  and  afterwards  that  of  W.  W.  Woodruff  (who 
during  his  nine  years  of  superintendency,  1860-69,  did 
most  able  and  efficient  work),  became  in  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes the  banner  county  in  the  State,  exerting  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  improvement  of  other  Institutes. 

The  Bucks  County  Institute  was  established  in  1854, 
and  has  been,  especially  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
of  great  and  increasing  interest.  Much  of  this  pro- 
gress was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Hugh  B.  East- 
bum,  and  since  his  resignation  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  W.  W.  Woodruff,  formerly  of  Chester. 

Schuylkill  county,  under  its  Superintendent,  Jesse 
Newlin,  a  Chester  county  man,  has  during  late  years, 
taken  front  rank  in  Institute  work.  Berks  County 
Institute,  conducted  by  Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  an  able  edu- 
cator, is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  County  Insti- 
tutes are  sustained  with  much  interest  in  Delaware, 
Montgomery,  Fayette,  Westmoreland  and  Susque- 
hanna counties.  There  may  be  others  quite  as  worthy, 
but  my  knowledge  does  not  extend  to  all. 

FkHa,j  Dec\  $tA,  INDEX. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
READING. 


THERE  seems  to  be  some  prospect  that 
the  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  read- 
ing invented  by  M.  de  Laffore,  may  before 
long  be  introduced  generally  in  the  primary 
schools  of  France.  The  accounts  given  of 
the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  method  are 
something  marvelous.  It  is  said  that  M.  de 
Laffore,  a  barrister  practicing  at  Agen,  came 
to  Paris  with  his  system  already  perfected  as 
early  as  in  1827.  The  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Elementary  Instruction  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  sys- 
tem theoretically  and  practically ;  and  a  child 
brought  before  the  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  experimented  upon  was  taught 
to  read  in  twenty-eight  hours.  *'  This  child/' 
wrote  M.  Mignet,  the  historian,  who  reported 
on  the  subject,  *<  did  what  seemed  to  the  com 
mission  a  marvel,  for  he  read  after  so  small  a 
number  of  lessons  words  of  all  kinds  taken  at 
random  in  the  first  book  that  came  to  hand.*' 
A  second  commission,  formed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  was  next  commis- 
sioned to  examine  M.  Laffore's  discovery. 
Several  scientific  men  of  eminence,  such  as 
Magendie  and  Letronne,  were  included  in 
the  Commission,  which  assisted  at  experi- 
ments quite  as  astonishing  as  those  witnessed 
by  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ele- 


mentary Instruction.  "Our  first  trial," 
wrote  the  secretary  to  the  commission,  "  was 
made  upon  a  servant  of  M.  de  Semonville's. 
This  man,  whose  intelligence  was  very  limited, 
and  whose  complete  ignorance  wa^  attested 
by  M.  de  Semonville,  his  master,  received  in 
our  presence  a  lesson  of  one  hour.  He  was 
brought  to  us  again  the  following  day,  and 
received  a  lesson  of  four  hours  and  a  half. 
He  was  then  able  to  read,  in  no  matter  what 
book,  any  word  pointed  out  to  him.  He  did 
so,  it  is  true,  slowly  and  with  difficulty;  but 
he  read  the  words.'*  Several  experiments 
were  made  in  the  south  of  France,  at  Lyons, 
Valence,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Nimes,  Mont- 
pellier,  Agen,  etc.,  and  always  with  the  same 
success. 

'*This  method,"  said  another  official  re- 
port on  the  subject,  '*  which  maybe  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  inventions  of  the  human 
mind,  is  worthy  of  the  reception  it  has  ob- 
tained. It  teaches  reading  fifty  times  as 
quickly  as  the  most  rapid  method  now  in 
use ;  and  it  gives  skill  in  reading — so  differ- 
ent from  mere  ability  to  read — ten  times  as 
quickly.     It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  reading 

what  printing  was  to  that  of  books It 

is  impossible  to  calculate  the  rapidity  with 
which  elementary  instruction  may  now  be 
spread  among  the  inferior  classes." 

It  seems  strange,  as  the  Pa//  Ma//  Gazette 
observes  in  an  article  on  the  subject,  that  a 
method  from  which,  so  many  years  ago,  so* 
much  was  expected  by  the  principal  writers, 
and  scientific  men  of  the  period,  should  have 
been  neglected  until  now,  when  M.  Laffore's. 
sons  are  endeavoring  to  get  it  generally 
adopted  in  the  Government  schools.  But 
fifty  years  ago  universal  education  in  France,, 
as  in  England,  was  looked  upon  with  consid- 
erable distrust;  and  if  M.  Laffore's  method 
had  been  adopted  in  the  primary  schools  and 
made  known  throughout  France,  the  art  of 
reading  would  in  a  very  short  time  have 
made  immense  progress.  ^If,  however," 
says  the  Journa/  des  Debats.,  in  an  article  on 
M.  Laffore's  method,  **  reactionary  passions- 
interfered  with  the  application  of  the  system 
in  our  primary  schools,  they  could  not  pre- 
vent its  being  appreciated  and  practisefd  by  a 
certain  number  of  liberal-minded  men,  who 
took  the  same  view  of  it  which  had  been  en- 
tertained in  1828."  We  trust  that  such  con- 
siderations will  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of 
allowing  a  fair  trial  to  a  method  which,  unless 
the  accounts  of  its  efficiency  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  must  be  reckoned  as  among  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  education  which  this  age  has  witnessed* 
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FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  January,  1879. 


} 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

GENTLEMEN  :  As  required  by  law,  I  here- 
with submit,  for  your  consideration,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  You  will  find  it  to  contain: 
First,  some  observations  and  recommendations 
of  my  own,  to  which  your  attention  is  respect- 
fully asked ;  second,  a  series  of  statistical  tables, 
of  much  interest  to  all  who  desire  to  under- 
stand fully  the  growth  and  present  condition 
of  our  system  of  public  schools;  third,  the  re- 
ports of  the  superintendents  of  the  several  coun- 
ties and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of 
the  principals  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
containing  valuable  matter  relating  to  the  in- 
terests of  education  in  their  special  fields  of 
work ;  and,  finally,  the  detailed  school  statistics 
of  the  twenty-one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
districts  into  which  our  territory  is  now  divided, 
including  a  summary  of  the  whole. 

PRESENT  condition  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

A  few  figures  will  show  the  vast  dimensions 
to  which  our  system  of  public  instruction  has 
grown.  During  the  past  year,  we  had  in  op- 
eration eighteen  thousand  and  sixty-seven 
schools,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
one.  The  interests  of  the  schools  are  looked 
after  by  ninety-one  superintendents,  and  four- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  directors.  The 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  of  school 
age  cannot  be  less  than  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  of  these,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  attended  school  in  the  year  1878.  The  cost 
of  the  system,  not  including  the  appropriations 
to  normal  and  orphan  schools,  for  the  past  year 
was  $8,187,977.41,  of  which  the  State  paid  di- 
rectly out  of  its  own  treasury  $1,000,000.  The 
value  of  our  school  property,  as  estimated  by 
the  directors  in  the  several  districts,  is  $24,839,- 
820.61.  A  system  like  this  should  be  able  to 
produce  results  corresponding  to  the  force  em- 
ployed, and  the  money  expended  in  its  work. 
Much  of  what  it  does  for  individuals,  for  society, 
for  the  State,  for  the  Church,  is  necessarily  in- 
tangible, and  cannot  be  measured;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  it  has  in  charge  nearly  a 
million  of  children,  and  that  the  whole  cost  of 
what  it  does  for  them  is  only  about  eight  dol- 
lars apiece.  Is  it  worth  that  muchf  Does 
anybody  doubt  it  ?  If  so,  let  him  ask  the  fath- 
ers and  the  mothers  of  the  children,  or  the 
children  themselves.  My  own  conviction  is, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  exchange  our 
present  system  for  another  that  would  accom- 
plish as  much  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 


HAS  THE  SYSTEM  SHORT-COMINGS  ? 

Certain  slK>rt-comings  of  our  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  have  been  pointed  out  in  every 
report  emanating  from  the  Department  since 
its  organization.  While  some  of  them  have 
been  corrected,  others  still  remain  to  mar  the 
work.  Indeed,  no  perfect  system  is  possible  in 
the  present  condition  of  society. 

But  while  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  system  has  not  accomplished  all  its  most 
earnest  friends  could  wish,  I  am  far  from  agree- 
ing that  it  should  be  held  responsible  for  cer- 
tain great  evils  that  afflict  the  body  politic. 
Crime  is  still  committed,  and  our  jails  and 
penitentiaries  are  full  of  criminals,  a  majority 
of  whom  have  attended  public  schools,  and  can 
read  and  write.  But  this  proves  nothing  in 
opposition  to  our  system  of  public  instruction, 
for  none  of  its  friends  ever  claimed  that  the 
little  learning  these  criminals  generally  possess 
could  have  much  influence  on  their  moral  char 
acter.  Then,  the  alleged  growth  of  extrava- 
gance in  office,  large  salaries,  big  fees,  rich 
perquisites;  the  abtise  of  public  and  private 
trusts,  dishonesty,  defalcation,  suspension,  bank- 
ruptcy, the  misappropriation  of  money;  the 
prostitution  of  the  ballot-box,  cheating  at  elec- 
tions, the  purchase  of  votes ;  all  this,  and  much 
more,  has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  common 
school,  and  its  friends  have  been  called  upon  to 
show  why  it  has  not  been  able. to  root  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  society  these  monstrous  evils  that 
threaten  destruction  to  our  institutions.  In 
answer  to  all  this,  I  am  willing  to  confess  thai 
we  have,  in  our  haste  to  make  scholars  in  our 
public  schools,  overlooked  to  some  extent  the 
higher  work  of  forming  the  character  and  cul- 
tivating the  moral  nature.  Besides,  the  public 
schools  are  day  schools,  they  are  open  in  the 
State  on  an  average  only  a  little  more  than 
half  the  year,  and  their  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings are  not  always  the  most  favorable  to 
the  operation  of  influences  that  quicken  the 
conscience  and  ripen  in  the  heart  the  seeds  of 
good.  Effective  moral  culture  requires  the 
continuous  training  of  years.  But  if  the  public 
school  must  plead  guilty  to  any  part  of  this 
charge,  the  guilt  must  be  shared  alike  with  the 
home,  the  Church,  the  Sabbath-school,  the 
press,  the  Government,  and  society  itself.  Any 
complaint  against  one  of  these  agencies  is  un- 
just, without  making  it  against  ail.  "  Let  him 
who  is  without  sin  throw  the  first  stone." 

THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

By  a  provision  in  the  new  Constitution,  the 
Legislature  is  required  to  appropriate  annually, 
at  least  one  million  of  dollars  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools.  'The  law  requires  this 
money  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  districts 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  taxables,  and 
the  State  Superintendent  is  directed  to  draw 
his  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  same 
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as  soon  as  certain  conditions  have  been  com-  | 
plied  with.  The  custom  has  been  for  many 
years  to  make  the  appropriation  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, and,  then,  as  soon  as  the  districts  became 
entitled  to  receive  their  money,  it  was  paid  out 
promptly.  It  thus  happened  that  the  warrants 
for  Ac  appropriation  were  nearly  all  sent  to  the 
several  districts  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August  and  Septtmtjer,  the  months  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  close  of  the  schoo 
year,  and  school  directors  arranged  their  finan- 
cial affairs  in  expectation  of  getting  their 
money  at  that  time.  By  means,  also,  of  these 
prompt  payments  the  Department  was  enabled 
to  secure  prompt  reports,  to  force  backward 
districts  to  a  full  compliance  with  the  law,  and 
to  exert  a  healthy  control  over  the  school  affairs 
in  all  parts  of  Che  State. 

It  is  greatly  regretted  that  this  policy  could 
not  be  continued.  Owing  to  a  want  of  funds 
to  pay  them,  the  State  Treasurer,  for  several 
years  past,  has  asked  for  delay  in  the  issue  of 
the  warrants  to  the  school  districts.  The  first 
year  this  was  done,  the  delay  asked  for  was 
very  short;  the  next  it  was  longer,  and  so  on 
until,  in  1877,  some  of  these  districts  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  for  their  money  five  or  six 
months  after  it  was  due,  and  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia is  still  entitled  to  an  unpaid  balance 
for  that  year  of  (120,000.  The  dejay  in  the 
issue  of  the  warrants  for  the  present  year  is 
greater  than  ever  before,  the  amount  paid  at 
this  date,  November  25,  being  only  #300,000 
out  of  the  fi, 000,000  appropriated,  i  need 
scarcely  say  that  this  financial  irregularity  is 
crippling  the  working  of  the  whole  system,  and 
causing  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
plaint. The  State  Treasurer  cannot  pay  out 
money  not  in  his  hands.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent can  issue  the  warrants,  but  to  do  so 
would  only  occasion  disappointment  and  an- 
noyance to  school  officers  when  there  is  no 
money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them.  The 
matter  is  one  of  serious  concern,  and  I  submit 
it  to  the  Legislature  in  the  hope  that  a  way  may 
be  found  to  place  the  money  in  the  treasury  at 
the  time  the  law  requires  it  to  be  paid  out  for 
the  great  purpose  named  in  the  Constitution. 

COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  act  establishing  the  county  superintend- 
ency  was  passed  in  1054,  and  has  consequently 
been  in  operation  twenty-four  years.  The 
.office  was  at  first  very  unpopular,  but  its  use- 
fulness is  now  universally  acknowledged  ex- 
cept where  men  fill  it  who  are  incompetent  for 
the  pl.ice.  Those  actjuainted  with  the  history 
of  common  schools  m  Pennsylvania  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  must  accord  to  it  the 
high  honor  of  being  the  principal  agency  in  the 
movement  that  has  revolutionized  our  system 
of  public  instruction,  making  It  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  the  Union, 

The  Legislature  of  1866  greatly  strengthened 
the  office  by  passing  a  law  requiring  all  super, 
ititendents  to  be  practical  teachers,  and  to  pos- 
sess certain  prescribed  literary  and  professional 
qualifications.    The  law  passed  at  the  last  ses- 


sion, fixing  the  salaries  of  superintendents, « 
greatly  needed,  and  will  be  productive 
much  good.  In  particular  cases  it  may  open 
somewhat  unfairly  ;  but  it  is  fairness  itself 
comparison  with  the  mode  of  fixing  salar 
under  the  old  law.  The  salaries  of  super 
tendents  are  required  to  be  paid,  as  herelofo; 
out  of  the  general  school  fund,  but  the  count 
of  Allegheny,  Clarion,  Elk,  Lehigh,  Schuylki 
Venango,  and  Warren,  took  advantage  of  t 
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provision  in  the  law,  permitting  them  to  in- 
crease out  of  their  own  appropriations  the  sal- 
aries of  their  superintendents  as  fixed  by  the 
act  In  the  aggregate,  the  salaries  paid  the 
county  superintendents  this  year  is  $6,596.75 
greater  than  they  were  during  the  last  term  of 
Uie  office;  but  probably  this  increase  would 
have  been  exceeded  if  the  matter  had  been 
still  left  in  the  hands  of  conventions  of  school 
boards.  The  table  on  preceding  page  shows 
the  old  salaries  received  by  the  superintendents 
in  the  several  counties,  together  with  the  sal- 
aries as  fixed  by  the  act  of  1878,  according  to 
number  of  schools,  length  of  school  term,  and 
square  miles  of  territory  in  each  jurisdiction. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  law  relating  to  normal  schools 
was  passed  in  the  year  1857.  The  county  su- 
perintendency  was  established  three  years  be- 
fore, and  there  had  grown  up  under  its  opera- 
tion in  many  places  a  demand  among  teachers 
for  a  professional  education.  The  effort  to 
meet  this  demand  resulted  in  the  establishment 
at  several  favorable  points,  mostly  under  the 
direction  of  county  superintendents,  temporary 
schools  for  teachers,  sometimes  called  normal 
institutes.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  the 
one  at  Millersville,  Lancaster  county.  The  in- 
stitute at  Millersville  proved  a  great  success, 
attracting  during  the  summers  of  18^5  and 
1856,  several  hundred  students,  not  only  from 
Lancaster  and  adjoining  counties,  but  from 
distant  parts  of  the  State.  Its  success  was  so 
great,  indeed,  that  additional  buildings  were 
erected,  and  the  temporary  institute  became  a 
permanent  normal  school,  with  a  faculty,  an 
equipment,  a  course  of  study,  a  method  and  a 
lite  substantially  as  now  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-three  years. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  common 
school  system  in  the  State,  its  far-seeing  friends 
had  held  that  the  training  of  teachers  in 
special  schools  adapted  to  the  purpose  was 
necessar)'  in  order  to  secure  its  success.  Phil- 
adelphia had  set  the  example  by  establishing, 
xvi  \Z\%^\xKT  model  school,  expressly  designed 
as  a  school  for  teachers;  and  nearly  all  the 
earlier  State  superintendents  of  common 
schools,  in  their  reports,  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing one  or  more  institutions  in  which  to 
train  a  body  of  teachers  for  the  work  of  public 
instruction.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the 
School  Department  in  the  year  1857,  inheriting, 
doubtless,  these  suggestions  from  their  prede- 
cessors, and  being  Siemselves  alive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  system,  and  urged  thereto  by 
some  of  the  most  progressive  school  men  in 
the  State,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  and  reg- 
ulating normal  schools.  The  law  of  1857  was 
prepared,  at  their  request,  by  Honorable 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster.  No  one 
can  read  its  provisions  without  seeing  that  they 
were  designed  in  the  main  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Mil- 
lersville, and  to  prompt  the  further  develop- 


ment of  similar  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  The  law  as  passed  provided  for  no  State 
appropriations.  The  friends  of  normal  schools 
proposed  to  apply  to  them  the  old  Pennsyl- 
vania policy  of  allowing  private  enterprise  to 
precede  State  action  in  the  establishment  of 
public  institutions. 

The  normal  school  law  received  th^  signa- 
ture of  the  Governor  on  the  20th  of  May,  1057. 
The  trustees  of  the  school  at  Millersville  al- 
most at  once  resolved  to  become  a  State  normal 
school,  under  its  provisions;  but,  owing  to 
financial  difficulties,  their  purpose  was  not  car- 
ried out  until  1859.  Meantime  similar  enter- 
prises had  been  undertaken  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  and  the  school  at  Edinboro',  Erie 
county,  was  recognized  as  a  State  normal 
school  in  1861 ;  the  one  at  Mansfield^  Tioga 
county,  in  1862,  and  the  one  at  Kutztowh,  Berks 
county,  in  1866.  These  may  be  called  the 
old  schools.  Then,  came  the  new  schools,  the 
one  at  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  county,  in  1869 ; 
the  one  at  West  Chester,  Chester  county,  in 
1 871 ;  the  one  at  Shippensburg,  Cumberland 
county,  in  1873 ;  the  one  at  California,  Wash- 
ington county,  in  1874,  and  the  one  at  Indiana, 
Indiana  county,  in  1875.  Several  of  these 
schools,  however,  owe  their  establishment  more 
to  legislative  action  than  to  any  special  effort 
made  in  (heir  behalf  by  the  fhends  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  how  large 
this  normal  school  interest  has  grown.  The 
whole  number  of  students  that  have  attended 
the  normal  schools  since  their  foundation  is 
36,879,  of  whom  1,485  graduated.  During  the 
past  year  the  number  of  students  in  all  the 
normal  schools  was  3,245,  and  in  the  model 
schools  attached  to  them,  1,910.  The  number 
graduated  was  177.  The  value  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  several  normal  schools  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,208,569.76,  on  which  there  is  an 
aggregate  debt  due  individuals  of  $273,621.96. 
The  property  is  mortgaged  to  the  State  for 
$320,000.00.  The  total  income  of  the  schools 
during  the  past  year,  including  the  appropria- 
tions paid  them  by  the  State,  was  $429,718.52, 
and  the  total  expenditures  $365,311.1  a 

The  State  has  dealt  generously  by  the  normal 
schools.  Commencing  in  1861,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,  divided  equally  between  the 
schools  at  Millersville  and  Edinboro',  she  has 
given  them  for  buildings  and  equipment  $520,- 
000,  $320,000  of  which,  as  above  stated,  is  se- 
cured by  mortgages  recorded  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  and  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Treksury  Department.  In  addif 
tion,  the  sum  of  $208,526.81  has  been  appropri- 
ated by  die  State  to  aid  students  preparing  to 
teach  in  attending  these  schools. 

The  schools  are  managed  by  boards  of  eigh- 
teen trustees,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  stockholders  or  contributors,  and  one- 
third  is  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  In  all  matters  relating  to 
finances,  a  measure  can  only  be  passed  by  a 
three-fourths  vote,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
called. 
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During  the  past  year  the  course  of  study  | 
adopted  for  the  normal  schools  was  carefully 
revised,  and  as  now  arranged,  I  append  it  as  a 
matter  of  public  interest. 

The  course  of  instruction  prepared  for  the 
State  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  authorities,  is  as  follows : 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
common  schools,  as  required  by  law,  including  higher 
arithmetic  and  higher  grammar ;  also 

Gtography, —  Including  the  leading  principles  of 
Physical  and  Mathematical  Geo|;raphy. 

Geometry. — Plane  Geometry,  mcluding  the  circle. 

Algebra. — ^As  found  in  the  elementary  text-books. 

Book-keeping.— ^xtil^t  entry,  as  found  in  the  ordinary 
text-books,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  checks, 
notes,  drafts,  etc. 

Physiology. — ^As  found  in  larger  school  text-books. 

Natural  Philosophy , — ^As  found  in  the  ordinary  text- 
books, with  the  use  of  apparatus. 

Rhetoric. — Including  the  outlines  of  rhetoric. 

English  Classics. — Including  only  the  elements. 

Latin. — ^The  elements,  including  First  Book  of  Caesar. 

History  U,  S,  and  Constitution. — ^As  in  ordinary  text- 
books. 

Botany. — ^As  in  ordinary  text-books. 

Penmanship. — To  be  able  to  explain  and  teach  some 
approved  system,  and  the  writing-books  to  be  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Drawing. — ^As  much  as  two  of  Bartholomew's  draw- 
ing-books, with  six  months  free-hand  drawing. 

Vocal  Music. — Principles  as  found  in  ordinary  text- 
books, and  attendance  upon  daily  exercises  for  at  least 
one-third  of  a  year. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — ^This  embraces  three  things: 

I.  A  knowledge  of  Uie  mental  and  moral  powers,  and 
the  methods  of  training  them. 

a.  A  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  diffei^ 
ent  branches  of  study. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  organiiing  and 
managing  public  schools.  * 

Practice  of  Teaching. — ^This  includes  forty-five  min- 
utes daily  practice  in  &e  Model  School  for  one-half  of 
school  year,  and  two  meetings  each  week  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Practice  of  Teaching. 

The  Theory  of  Teaching  must  be  commenced  the 
second  half  of  the  Junior  year,  and  continued  during 
the  entire  course. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Surveying ; 
Higher  Algebra,  as  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books ; 
Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus ;  Chemistry,  as  found 
in  ordinary  text-books ;  Natural  Philosophy,  as  much 
as  in  Olmstead;  Zoology,  as  found  in  Agassiz  and 
Gould ;  Geology,  as  found  in  ordinary  text-books;  Gen- 
eral History,  as  found  in  Weber  and  Wilson ;  Astron- 
omy, as  found  in  Loomis ;  Logic,  as  much  as  in  At- 
water ;  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  as  much  as  in 
Haven  or  Hickok ;  Elements  of  Latin,  including  four 
books  of  Csesar;  English  Literature,  as  much  as  in 
Shaw,  and  the  Study  of  English  Classics  for  one-third 
of  a  school  year ;  'ITieory  of  Teaching,  as  much  as  in 
the  Elementary  Course,  an^  the  whole  of  "  Methods  of 
Instruction." 

Substitutions. — Pupils  may  be  permitted  to  substitute 
for  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Cal^ 
cuius,  the  Mathematical  parts  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy,  and  latter  third  of  Higher  Algebra — an 
equivalent  amount  of  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

The  School  Year  shall  consist  of  forty-two  weeks. 
Pupib,  to  graduate  in  a  normal  school  must  attend 
twenty-one  weeks.  Pupils  applying  for  a  diploma  in 
any  course  must  be  examined  in  all  the  studies  of  that 
course.    In  each  course  a  thesis  must  be  written  upon 


some  educational  subject  At  examination,  a  paper 
stating  that  the  candidates  have  completed  the  course 
of  study  for  normal  schools,  have  taught  the  required  ' 
time  in  the  model  school,  and  have  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Faculty,  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  Papers  for  second  diplomas 
must  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  their 
regular  sessions. 

Recommendations.  —  The  students  of  the  normal 
schools  are  recommended  to  study  the  Latin,  French 
and  German  languages  as  &r  as  practicable. 

Arranging  these  studies  under  their  appropri- 
ate heads,  the  two  courses  are  as  follows : 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Language. — Orthography;  Reading  and  Elocu- 
tion; Engli»i  Grammar;  Composition;  Outlines  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Classics;  Elements  of  Latin,  in- 
cluding the  First  Book  of  Csesar. 

2.  Mathematics. — ^Arithmetic;  Elementary  Algebra; 
Plane  Geometry. 

3.  Natural  Science. — Geography ;  Physiology ;  Na- 
tural Philosophy ;  Botany. 

4.  History. — History  of  the  United  States ;  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Arts. — Penmanship ;  Dravnng ;  Vocal  Music ; 
Book-keeping. 

6.  Professional  Studies. — School  Economy ;  Methods 
of  Instruction ;  Mental  Philosophy. 

7.  Practice  of  Teaching. — Forty-five  minutes  daily 
practice  in  Model  School  for  one-half  of  a  school  year. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

I.  Language. — ^As  in  Elementary  Course;  English 
Composition ;  English  Literature ;  Analysis  of  English 
Classics ;  Elements  of  Latin. 

3.  Mathematics. — ^As  in  Elementary  Course ;  Higher 
Algebra;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying;  Analytical 
Geometry ;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

3.  Natural  Science. — As  in  Elementary  Course; 
Geology;  Chemistry;  Zoology;  Optics;  Acoustics; 
Electricity  and  Galvanism ;  Analytical  Mechanics;  As- 
tronomy. 

4.  History. — As  in  Elementary  Course;  General 
History. 

5.  Arts.^As  in  Elementary  Course ;  Higher  Culture 
in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  (voluntary). 

6.  Professional  Studies. —As  in  Elementary  Course; 
Mental  Philosophy;  Moral  Philosophy;  Logic;  His- 
tory of  Education  and  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  RENEWED. 

I  hereby  renew  the  recommendations  of  the 
last  annual  report  on  the  following  points,  the 
reasons  for  which  are  therein  fully  given  : 

1.  As  to  the  Revision  of  our  School  Laws. — 
The  laws  relating  to  schools  as  they  now  exist 
in  the  statute  books,  are  a  mass  of  fragments 
without  consistency  or  logical  coherence.  They 
need  codification  badly.  The  Legislature  should 
authorize  the  doing  of  this  work  without  delay. 
The  coming  year  would  be  a  proper  time  to 
have  it  done,  inasmuch  as  the  Department  is 
required  in  any  event  to  issue  a  new  digest  of 
the  school  laws. 

2.  As  to  Furnishing  Text-Books  without 
Charge  to  the  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools. — 
Boards  of  school  directors  are  required  to  adopt 
books  for  the  schools  under  their  care,  and  to 
see  that  these  and  no  others  are  used.  But 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  law  now 
authorizes  them  to  furnish  text-books  to  the 
pupils  without  charge,  as  they  furnish  globes, 
maps,  charts,  dictionaries.  The  plan  of  free 
text-books  has  so  many  advantages,  and  has 
worked  so  well  wherever  fairly  tried,  that  I 
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have  no  hesitation  in  asking  the  Legislature  to  | 
remove   whatever  uncertainty  there    may  be 
with  reference  to  the  power  of  school   boards 
in  the  premises. 

3.  As  to  Children  out  of  School. — I  have  re- 
peatedly called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done  to  remove  the  evil  of  absenteeism 
in  our  schools,  large  numbers  of  children  are 
growing  up  among  us  either  without  any  edu- 
cation at  all,  or  with  so  little  that  no  possible 
^ood  can  result  from  it.  The  danger  to  our 
mstitutions  from  this  source  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. Ignorance  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
republics.  No  question  that  will  be  likely  to 
come  before  the  Legislature  can  equal  this  in 
the  importance  of  its  consequences  upon  the 
future  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  It  is  my  purpose  to  prepare  a 
bill  covering  the  whole  subject  and  lay  it  before 
the  Legislature.  I  bespeak  for  its  several  pro- 
visions all  the  consideration  they  merit.  The 
expense  involved  in  the  measure  proposed  will 
be  an  objection  to  it ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  ignorance  is  still  more  costly  than  educa- 
tion. Prisons  and  poor-houses  are  more  expen- 
sive than  schools.  Any  Government  that  has  a 
thick,  social  under-stratum  of  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  will  be  sorely  taxed  to  pay  police  and 
soldiers.  Schoolmasters  will  be  found  far 
cheaper,  and,  in  the  end,  far  more  effective 
conservators  of  the  peace. 

FURTHER  SUGGESTIONS. 

I.  Building  School  Houses. — Pennsylvania 
has  expended  ^nnually  for  many  years  between 
one  and  two  millions  of  dollars  in  building  new 
school-houses.  These  houses  are  erected  by 
boards  of  school  directors,  who  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  made  a  study  of  the  art  of 
building  structures  of  this  character.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  new  school-houses  are  ill 
adapted  to  their  purpose,  without  taste,  and 
badly  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated.  Much 
better  ones  could  be  erected  with  the  same 
money.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away 
for  want  of  more  skill  in  school-house  building. 

In  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  the  Old 
World,  the  government  employs  an  architect, 
who  prepares  the  plans  for  all  grades  of  school- 
houses.  These  plans  are  worked  out  with  great 
care,  and  embody  the  results  of  the  largest  ex- 
perience in  this  depariment  of  architecture. 
All  school-houses  must  be  built  in  accordance 
with  them,  and  hence  the  new  school-houses 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  are  very  much  super- 
ior to  ours. 

Over  twenty  years  ago,  the  Legislature  au- 
thorized the  preparation  of  a  work  on  school 
architecture,  and  a  volume  on  this  subject  was 
compiled  by  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Burrowes, 
and  published  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Pollock.  This  work  did  much  good 
in  its  day ;  but  the  edition  was  long  since  ex- 
hausted, and,  if  otherwise,  the  book  is  now  too 
antiquated  to  be  well  suited  to  our  present 
wants.     One  of  two  things  can  be  done :  First, 


authorize  the  publication  of  a  new  work  on 
school  architecture,  and  require  boards  of  di- 
rectors to  build  their  school-houses  in  accord- 
ance with  some  plan  selected  from  it ;  or,  sec- 
ond, enact  a  law  providing  that  all  plans  for 
the  erection  of  school-houses  shall  be  submitted 
to  some  competent  authority  for  approval,  be- 
fore work  on  them  be  commenced.  Either  will 
improve  our  school-houses,  and  save  money 
for  the  people. 

2.  Courses  of  Study. — ^The  question  as  to  what 
we  should  teach  in  our  schools,  has  received 
serious  consideration  throughout  the  whole 
country  during  the  year,  on  the  part  both  oi 
school  boards  and  teachers.  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  have  made  almost  radical  changes  in 
their  courses  of  study  for  the  public  schools, 
and  many  other  cities  contemplate  similar 
action.  In  our  State,  the  superintendents  have 
been  making  an  earnest  effort  to  provide  more 
suitable  work  for  the  country  and  village  schools, 
and  wide-awake  teachers  and  intelligent  school 
boards  have  lent  a  willing  ear  to  their  recom- 
mendations. Indeed,  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  when  steps  towards  reform  in  this  import- 
ant department  of  school  economy  can  be 
taken  judiciously. 

For  myself,  I  have  been  long  convinced  that 
the  matter  of  instruction  in  our  elementary 
schools  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  might  be  made. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  ordinary  text- 
books in  geography  might  be  omitted  without 
loss.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  are  given 
lessons  in  arithmetic  every  day  that  they  can- 
not possibly  understand;  and  an  immense 
amount  of  time  is  thrown  away  in  the  attempt 
to  teach  the  principles  of  abstract  grammar  m 
primary  schools.  In  general,  the  base  of  the 
knowledge  imparted  in  our  schools  is  not  broad 
enough;  little  children  are  crammed  with  ab- 
stractions, definitions,  formulas,  and  calcula- 
tions that  they  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend, 
and  the  whole  work  of  teaching  is  thus  rendered 
dull,  mechanical,  and,  too  often,  fruitless.  And 
not  only  have  we  included  in  our  courses  of 
study  much  that  might  well  be  omitted,  but  we 
have  omitted  much  that  ought  to  be  included. 
Little  children  are  keen  observers.  They  fairly 
revel  in  the  world  of  nature ;  but  our  schools, 
for  the  most  part,  deny  them  lessons  on  objects, 
animals,  plants,  minerals,  men,  and  confine 
them  to  the  dry  formal  lessons  of  the  text-books. 
A  public  school  ought  to  be  a  powerful  agency 
in  the  work  of  preparing  its  pupils  to  succeed 
in  life,  and  yet  the  practical  application  of  the 
branches  taught  is  frequently  overlooked,  and 
drawing,  the  hand-maid  of  so  many  industries, 
receives  little  attention.  The  theory  of  our  in- 
stitutions is  that  all  citizens  may  be  made  to 
understand  the  science  and  art  of  government, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  intrust  them  with 
the  right  of  suffrage,  but  what  are  we  doing  in 
our  schools  to  instruct  the  young  in  the  history 
and  traditions  of  our  country,  its  constitution 
and  laws,  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  ? 
Then,  back  of  all  and  more  important  than  all, 
is  the  study  of  man  himself,  what  he  is  physi- 
cally, intellectually,  morally;  what  he  is  in  his 
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relations  to  his  family,  neighSors,  country,  man- 
kind, nature,  God.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
have  some  lessons  on  a  subject  like  this  in  ex- 
change for  the  details  of  the  geography  of  dis- 
tant countries  that  will  soon  be  forgotten  or  for 
certain  half  understood  abstractions  in  grammar 
and  arithmetic  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  much  of  this  knowl- 
edge, like  the  branches  now  taught,  is  too  diffi- 
cult for  children.  And  this  is  true,  if  the  lessons 
are  made  to  consist  merely  of  definitions  and 
principles.  Facts  and  inferences,  however,  are 
as  simple  in  the  field  now  oudined,  as  in  any 
other,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
it  is  mainly  these  that  should  constitute  the 
matter  of  primary  instruction.  A  further  objec- 
tion may  be  maae  to  the  proposed  modification 
of  the  present  course  of  study,  on  the  ground 
that  we  have  no  suitable  text-books  on  these 
subjects.  Let  it  be  answered,  that  the  teacher 
should  be  the  principal  text-book  in  a  primary 
school,  and  that  until  our  teachers  can  give  in- 
struction out  of  their  own  full  minds,  no  course 
of  study,  old  or  new,  can  produce  its  best  fruit. 

The  reform  now  contemplated  in  the  course 
of  study  of  our  public  schools  must  be  brought 
about,  mainly,  by  those  who  administer  the 
system,  but  it  would  be  well  for  the  Legislature 
to  modify,  as  indicated,  the  branches  now  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  taught  in  all  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  State. 

3.  Closer  Supervision, — Further  observation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion  that  close  and  intelligent  supervision  is 
the  life  of  a  system  of  schools.  Nowhere  in  the 
whole  world  has  there  ever  been  a  system  that 
reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  without  it. 

Our  system  of  supervision  in  Pennsylvania, 
embracing  county,  city,  and  borough  superin- 
tendents, has  accomplished  a  great  amount  of 
good  in  all  departments  of  the  work  of  public 
education  ;  but  in  many  of  the  country  districts 
it  operates  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
schools  and  covers  too  much  ground  to  be  ef- 
fective. Holland  has  probably  the  most  effect- 
ive system  of  school  supervision  in  the  world, 
and  there  the  district  inspectors  have  within 
their  jurisdiction,  on  an  average,  only  forty 
schools,  with  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  pupils  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  teachers ;  and,  besides,  they  are  greatly 
aided  in  their  work  by  their  superior  officers, 
the  provincial  inspectors. 

My  purpose,  however,  in  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  Legislature  at  this  time  is  not  to  ask 
for  any  radical  change  in  our  general  system 
of  school  supervision,  but  to  suggest  that  it 
might  be  proper  to  extend  somewhat  the  power 
already  possessed  by  boards  of  directors  m  the 
matter  of  the  appointment  of  Ideal  superintend- 
ents of  schools.  The  secretary  of  a  school 
board  can  now  be  appointed  district  superin- 
tendent, and  given  full  authority  to  visit  the 
schools.  It  has  been  held  that  a  qualified  per- 
son outside  of  the  board  can  be  appointed  and 
required  to  perform  similar  service  within  the 
district.  Both  of  these  plans  have  been  tried 
in  many  districts  throughout  the  State,  and. 


I  wherever  the  right  man  was  selected  for  the 
office,  with  marked  success.  But  the  inspector 
of  schools  should  always  be  a  practical  teacher, 
of  acknowledged  skill,  and  our  districts  are 
generally  too  small  to  give  such  a  person  regu- 
lar employment  or  to  pay  him  adequately.  If 
the  Legislature  would  pass  a  law  giving  school 
districts  power  to  combine,  with  proper  restric- 
tions, for  the  purposes  of  supervision,  local  su- 
perintendents could  be  chosen  from  among  the 
teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county 
superintendent,  who  would  in  a  short  time 
double  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Such  offi- 
cers, too,  in  addition  to  their  more  strictly  pro- 
fessional duties,  could,  as  agents  of  the  board, 
hunt  up  the  children  not  in  school,  look  after 
the  school  property,  provide  the  school  supplies, 
and  attend  to  the  clerical  work  of  the  several 
boards  by  whom  they  might  be  employed. 

4.  The  Labor  Question. — A  report  like  this  is 
not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss,  in  a  general 
way,  the  great  question  of  labor,  but  there  are 
a  few  things  concerning  that  question  that  it 
seems  proper  to  say.  A  system  of  public  in- 
struction, in  a  broad  sense,  aims  not  only  to 
make  men  better  and  more  useful  in  the  sphere 
in  which  it  finds  them,  but,  if  possible,  to  lift 
them  up  to  a  higher  one.  It  is  the  special  aim 
of  such  a  system,  as  I  understand  its  functions, 
to  reach  its  hand  down  to  the  homes  of  the 
poorest  and  lowliest  among  us,  and  proffer 
help  to  those  who  toil  on  our  farms,  or  in  our 
shops,  furnaces,  forests  and  mines — help  in  the 
shape  of  increased  skill,  better  taste,  more  en- 
larged views,  purer  pleasures  and  in  an  inspira- 
tion that  longs  and  strives  for  something  higher 
and  nobler. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  working  men,  as  a 
class,  are  so  likely  to  improve  their  condition 
as  by  increasing  their  knowledge.  Knowledge 
is  the  foundation  of  skill,  and  knowledge  and 
skill  combined  bring  better  opportunities  for 
work,  higher  wages,  and  more  honorable  posi- 
tion in  society.  In  addition,  a  rightly  directed 
education  inculcates  habits  of  industry,  econ- 
omy, sobriety,  and  instills  the  deeper  principles 
of  honor  and  honesty ;  and  these,  it  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  true  success  in  life.  Working  men,  in  no 
part  of  the  world,  ever  made  themselves  better 
off  by  making  war  upon  other  classes  of  society, 
by  violent  strikes  for  higher  wages,  by  the  de- 
struction of  property,  by  carrying  into  effect 
those  communistic  theories,  which  threaten  a 
political  revolution  that  would  end  in  universal 
anarchy.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
labor  has  not  been  fairly  treated,  that  men  were 
not  born  to  be  mere  beasts  of  burden,  that  a 
reform  is  imperatively  demanded,  that  will 
alleviate  the  poverty  and  distress  prevailing 
among  the  working  classes ;  and  here,  I  take 
it,  is  a  field  in  which  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  an  opportunity  of  showing  its  power  as 
!  an  agency  organized  m  the  interest  of  human- 
•  ity.  To  give  practical  direction  to  the  work,  let 
me  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  school  officers  throughout  the  State,  in  per- 
fecting such  measures  as  seem  best  calculated 
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to  promote  the  end  in  view.    Much  can  be  | 
done  in  the  line  of  the  following  suggestions: 

Many  children  remain  away  from  school  on 
account  of  a  want  of  books  or  proper  clothing. 
Certainly,  these  can  be  provided  in  some  way. 

For  children  who  are  compelled  to  remam 
out  of  the  ordinary  schools  to  work,  night 
schools  or  half-time  schools  can  be  established. 

Industrial  or  trade  schools,  such  as  have  been 
established  in  large  numbers  in  Europe,  seem 
to  be  almost  a  necessity  for  the  working  classes. 

Good  results  could  not  fail  to  flow  from  mak- 
ing known,  in  some  systematic  way,  to  those 
most  concerned,  the  value  of  education  in  its 
relations  to  labor. 

EUROPEAN  TOUR. 

Anxious  to  see  the  Old  World,  and  to  ac- 
quaint myself  more  fully  concerning  its  educa- 
tional institutions  and  systems,  I  left  New  York 
on  the  22d  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  international  exposition  at  Paris  and  several 
countries  in  Europe,  and  landed  there,  on  my 
return,  on  22d  of  October,  having  been  absent 
just  four  months.  My  tour  extended  through 
Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland 
and  France.  Some  two  weeks  were  spent  in 
London,  three  weeks  in  Paris,  and  from  three  to 
five  days  each  in  and  near  the  cities  of  Rome, 
Munich,  Dresden,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Shorter 
visits  were  paid  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Cologne,  Heidelburg,  Zurich, 
Lucerne,  Lausanne,  Berne,  Geneva,  Turin, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Saltzburg, 
Prague,  Leipsig,  Amsterdam,  La  Hague.  Rotter- 
dam, and  otner  interesting  cities  and  towns. 

The  main  object  of  the  tour  was  to  make  ob- 
servations and  gather  information  concerning 
the  work  of  education  in  the  old  World.  Pre- 
vious  to  starting,  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Hartranfl,  had  honored  me  with  an  appoint- 
ment, constituting  me  "a  commissioner,  in  the 
name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth, 
with  full  power  and  authority  to  inquire  into 
and  examine  the  industrials  schools  and  systems 
of  general  and  technical  education  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,"  and  commending 
me  "  to  the  especial  confidence  and  courtesy  of 
foreign  Governments,  and  those  in  authority 
under  the  same."  General  Eaton,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  at  Washington, 
had  also  kindly  furnished  me  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  leading  friends  of  education, 
and  educational  officials  in  different  countries. 
With  these  documents,  I  enjoyed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  prosecuting  the  object  of  my  visit, 
the  only  drawback  met  with  being  that  the 
schools,  were  at  the  time,  in  many  places, 
closed  for  their  summer  vacation. 

I  regret  that  in  the  present  report  I  am  una- 
ble to  present  in  full  detail  the  fruits  of  the  tour. 
Careful  notes  were  taken  everywhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  educational  departments  of  the 
exposition  at  Paris.  Books,  documents,  copies 
of  laws,  courses  of  study,  etc.,  thought  to  be  of 
value  were  collected  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  brought  home  for  use.    But  to  translate, 


digest,  and  arrange  the  material  thus  collected, 
and  to  set  in  proper  order  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  would  require  several  months 
of  hard  work,  and  the  interval  between  my 
return  and  the  time  this  report  must  go  to  press 
is  much  too  short  in  which  to  perform  it.  The 
subject  will  be  just  as  fresh  and  interesting  in 
another  year  as  now,  and  I  hope,  then,  to  be 
able  to  lay  before  the  Legislature  and  the  school 
men  of  Pennsylvania,  a  full  account  of  what  I 
saw  and  learned  concerning  education  in  the 
several  countries  of  Europe  which  I  visited. 
At  present,  I  am  compellea  to  content  myself 
with  the  barest  outline. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION   IN  EUROPE. 

Universities  in  Europe,  especially  on  the  con- 
tinent, differ  very  greatly  from  universities  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  differently  organ- 
ized, are  more  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  aim,  in  the  main,  at  the  accom* 
plishment  of  a  different  object.  Their  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  are  different,  and 
their  internal  life  has  characteristics  of  its  own, 
not  met  with  in  institutions  of  the  kind  in  this 
country.  I  visited  the  universities  at  Edinburgh, 
in  Scotland;  Dublin,  in  Ireland;  Oxford,  in 
England ;  Heidelburg,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  in 
Germany ;  Prague  and  Vienna,  in  Austria ;  and 
Zurich  and  Berne,  in  Switzerland.  At  some  of 
them  I  was  only  able  to  take  a  look  at  the 
buildings  and  grounds ;  but  at  others,  I  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  inspecting  chapels,  lecture- 
rooms,  museums,  apparatus,  and  programmes 
of  subjects  taught,  and  of  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  professors.  At  several  of  them,  I  met 
American  students,  who  were  of  great  assistance 

to  me. 

In  a  general  way  the  buildings  of  a  European 
university  are  substantial,  but  plain  and  old- 
fashioned.  The  lecture-rooms  are  in  many 
cases  provided  with  pulpits  or  professors'  desks, 
tables,  and  benches  of  the  most  antiquated 
style.  There  are  everywhere  four  faculties,  the 
theological,  juristical,  medical  and  philosoph- 
ical. The  professors  do  not  seem  to  rely  very 
much  upon  graphical  illustration  to  enforce 
their  instruction ;  and,  hence,  outside  of  the  de- 
partments of  natural  sciences,  one  sees  but 
little  apparatus.  The  teaching  is  all  done  by 
lectures.  The  great  purpose  aimed  at  is  to 
open  up  new  fields  of  thought  or  to  find  some- 
thing new  in  old  ones.  The  students  take  notes 
of  what  is  said,  and  befoi-e  obtaining  a  degree 
are  compelled  to  undergo  an  examination.  No 
text-books  are  used,  and  I  saw  nothing  like  the 
recitations  of  the  American  schools.  A  pro- 
fessor sometimes  holds  private  conversations  at 
his  house  or  rooms  with  the  students  who  attend 
his  lectures,  and  these  seem  to  be  very  profit- 
able and  highly  appreciated.  The  students  are 
at  liberty  to  attend  such  lectures  as  they  please, 
and,  even  when  matriculated,  no  one  in  author- 
ity appears  to  concern  himself  as  to  whether 
they  are  attentive  to  their  duties  or  not.  The 
discipline  of  one  of  these  universities  seems 
very  lax,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  customary 
to  leave  the  graver  offenses  of  the  students  to 
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be  dealt  with  by  the  municipal  authorities.  A 
European  university  is  strictly  a  State  institu- 
tion. The  government  virtually  appoints  all 
its  professors,  and  supplies  it  with  the  necessary 
funds  for  its  support  so  far  as  it  is  not  self-sup- 
porting. A  university  education  is  a  pre-requi- 
site  for  entering  a  learned  profession  or  any  of 
the  leading  positions  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
countr>'. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  European  universities 
exert  much  more  influence  upon  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  are  a  much  more  import- 
ant factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  age,  than  is 
the  case  with  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
America.  This  arises  from  several  causes; 
from  their  relation  to  the  State  and  the  learned 
professions,  from  the  fact  that  their  professors 
constitute  a  body  of  the  greatest  thinkers  in  the 
world,  and  from  their  large  attendance  and  the 
class  of  men  who  attend  them.  In  Germany 
alone  there  are  twenty  universities,  with  about 
eighteen  hundred  professors  and  over  twenty 
thousand  students.  It  is  calculated  that  about 
one  in  every  twenty-six  hundred  of  the  whole 
population  takes  a  university  course.  And, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  to  be  admitted  to 
one  of  these  universities  a  student  must  possess 
acquirements  about  equal  to  those  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  colleges,  the  influence  of  such  a 
body  of  learned  men  can  be  appreciated. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Secondary  education,  as  understood  in 
Europe,  embraces  the  education  that  lies  be- 
tween the  university  on  the  one  side  and  the 
elementary  school  on  the  other.  Applied  here, 
it  would  include,  I  take  it,  all  that  is  taught  in 
our  best  high  schools  and  academies,  and  about 
all  that  is  embraced  in  the  courses  of  our  col- 
leges. This  grade  of  education  is  represented 
abroad  by  such  institutions  as  the  faipous  high 
school  at  Edinburgh,  the  great  public  schools  of 
England,  the  gymnasia,  the  progymnasia,  the 
Real  Schule  and  the  higher  burgher  schools  of 
Germany,  Austria,  etc.,  and  the  communal 
colleges  and  lyceums  of  France.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  visit  personally  a 
considerable  number  of  this  class  of  schools 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  and 
to  study  the  exhibits  of  many  more  at  the  Paris 
exposition. 

Omitting  all  details,  the  things  to  be  remarked 
concerning  the  class  of  institutions  established 
in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  sec- 
ondary education  are  the  following : 

Tkeir  Relation  to  the  Universities,  —  The 
gymnasia  in  the  German  speaking  nations,  and 
similar  institutions  under  other  names  else- 
where, are  preparatory  schools  to  the  universi- 
ties. The  progymnasia  prepare  students  for 
the  gymnasia,  the  Real  Schule  for  the  polytech- 
nic schools  or  for  practical  business. 

Their  Relation  to  the  Government, — Institu- 
tions of  a  secondary  class  of  ail  grades  are 
subject  to  inspection  by  government  ofHcers. 
The  faculties  of  many  of  them  are  appointed 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  who,  also, 


prescribes  their  course  of  study.  Large  subsi- 
dies are  granted  them  every  year  from  the 
public  treasiuy.  In  addition  to  those  established 
and  supported  by  the  government  at  large, 
many  municipalities  have  schools  of  their  own 
for  secondary  instruction. 

Their  Number, — Nowhere  is  our  system  of 
public  instruction  more  weak  than  in  the  matter 
of  secondary  instruction.  While  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  Old  World  spare  no 
effort  or  expense  to  fill  up  the  gap  between 
their  elementary  schools,  and  their  universities 
with  a  body  of  secondary  schools  sufficient  in 
number,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, there  are  those  among  us  who  would  lay 
violent  hands  on  our  high  schools,  and  limit 
the  work  of  public  instruction  to  the  mere  teach- 
ing of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

A  few  figures  will  show  to  what  extent  sec- 
ondary education  has  been  developed  in  sev- 
eral European  countries.  The  figures  are  taken, 
with  some  exceptions,  from  the  report  of  this 
department  for  1876,  no  later  ones  being  at 
hand. 

Germany, — Population  41,000,000;  second- 
ary schools  for  boys,  1,043,  with  12,000  teach- 
ers, and  177,379  students.  In  the  German  Em- 
pire, one  person  in  every  377  of  population 
receives  a  classical,  and  one  in  every  468,  a 
non-classical  secondary  education. 

Prussia,  apart  from  the  rest  of  Germany, — 
Population,  25,000,000;  secondary  education, 
90  higher  burgher  schools,  with  802  teachers, 
and  15,971  students;  96 Real  Schule,  with  1,711 
teachers,  and  38,135  students;  261  gymna- 
sia, with  4,009  teachers,  and  78,506  students ; 
215  higher  female  schools,  with  2,206  teachers, 
and  43,247  students. 

Austria, — Population,  36,000,000;  secondary 
schools  for  boys,  205,  with  3,307  teachers,  and 
49,280  students. 

Italy,  —  Population,  27,000,000 ;  secondary 
schools  for  both  sexes,  383 ;  students,  18,852. 

Netherlands, — Population,  3,674,402 ;  second- 
ary schools,  219 ;  teachers,  1,390 ;  students,  14,- 
500. 

Sweden, — Population,  4,250,452;  secondary 
schools,  103;  students,  11,874. 

Switzerland, — Population,  2,669,147  ;  second- 
ary schools,  37$;  teachers,  1,000;  students, 
12,750. 

France, — ^Population,  40,000,000;  secondary 
schools,  1,259,  with  144,085  students. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

The  question  of  elementary  education  attracts 
great  attention  at  the  present  time  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  Philosophers  are  busy 
working  out  the  unsolved  problems  connected 
with  human  culture  and  development.  States- 
men are  considering  the  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  national  strength  and  prosperity  by 
making  education  universal,  and  teachers  are 
discussing  courses  of  study,  and  methods  of 
imparting  instruction.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  estab- 
lishing and  miproving  systems  of  elementary 
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schools,  and  the  future,  in  this  respect,  is  full  of 
promise. 

During  my  tour,  I  saw  large  numbers  of  city, 
village,  and  country  schools  of  the  lower  grades ; 
and  at  the  Paris  exposition  the  opportunities 
were  all  that  could  be  desired  for  inquiring  into 
systems  of  eduQation,  their  administration,  and 
the  practical  working  of  schools.  An  account, 
in  (^tail,  of  what  was  learned  must  be  post- 
poned for  the  present;  but  some  general  con- 
clusions may  be  stated. 

First,  let  me  mention  a  few  particulars,  in 
which,  I  think,  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  educationally  the  most  ad- 
vanced, are  superior  to  ours. 

1.  They  are  more  carefully  inspected, — The 
local  school  officers  seem  to  be  generally  se- 
lected with  reference  to  their  qualifications  for 
the  place,  and  the  inspectors  are  specially  pre- 
pared for  their  work.  They  have  fewer  schools 
to  look  after  than  our  superintendents.  Their 
tenure  of  office  is  for  life,  or  good  behavior, 
and  they  are  held  to  a  strict  accountability  by 
superior  officers. 

2.  Their  course  of  study  is  better, — ^They  do 
not  have  so  much  abstract  grammar  or  arith- 
metic in  their  schools,  or  so  much  detailed  ge- 
ography ;  but,  in  place  of  these  branches,  they 
have  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  the  elements  of 
the  natural  sciences.  Many  of  them  make  spe- 
cial application  of  the  natural  sciences  to  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  domestic  economy. 
More  teaching  is  done  without  the  text-book. 

3.  Their  terms  are  longer, — The  schools  are 
almost  everywhere  open  for  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year. 

4.  The  teachers  have  made  more  special  pre- 
paration for  their  work, — They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  either  graduates  of  normal  schools, 
or  they  have  served  an  apprenticeship  as  pupil 
teachers,  in  a  school  under  the  direction  of  a 
master  of  acknowledged  skill.  As  a  class,  they 
are  more  learned  than  American  teachers. 
They  have,  also,  whatever  advantages  arise 
from  constant  employment,  and  a  permanent 
situation. 

5.  More  attention  is  paid  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction. — The  teachers  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  as  a  class  seem  to  be  professors 
of  religion.  Religion  as  a  branch  of  study 
is  found  upon  almost  every  school  programme. 
Under  this  head  lessons  are  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to 
which  the  pupils  or  their  parents  belong.  In- 
termingled with  this  intellectual  religious  instruc- 
tion, there  is  much  done  to  develop  the  relig- 
ious life.  A  devotional  feeling  prevails  in 
many  of  the  schools  that  is  very  rare  in  America. 

Some  of  the  particulars  in  which  our  element- 
ary schools  excel  those  I  saw  in  the  Old  World 
are  the  following : 

I.  We  have  better  school-houses.— This  is 
true  only  in  d  general  way  of  village  and  coun- 
try school-houses.  I  saw  school-houses  in  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  and  other  cities  in  Europe  equal  to 
the  best  we  have  in  this  country.  Under  the 
policy  lately  adopted  by  some  States,  of  requir- 


ing all  school-houses  to  be  erected  according  to 
plans  furnished  by  a  skillful  architect  employed 
by  the  Government,  those  recently  built  arc 
admirable  in  all  respects.  But  as  a  whole  there 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  whose  school- 
houses  will  compare  in  size  and  general  adapt- 
ation to  their  purpose  with  those  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2.  Our  school  furniture  is  superior. — Sev- 
eral European  nations  had  exhibits  of  school 
furniture  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  none  of  them  compared  in  ex- 
cellence with  the  furniture  shown  by  American 
manufacturers.  A  like  superiority  was  accorded 
to  our  school  desks  and  chair  at  Paris.  In  a 
majority  of  the  country  schools  all  over  Europe, 
the  pupils  sit  on  long  clumsy  benches,  and 
write  on  long  clumsy  desks,  similar  to  those  in 
the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  a  half  a  century 
ago.  Black-boards  are  in  the  schools ;  but  they 
are  generally  small,  and  seem  to  be  used  mainly 
by  £e  teachers.  I  did  not  see  a  class  of  pupils 
working  at  a  black-board  in  a  single  school  I 
visited. 

3.  Our  text-books  are  better.  —  I  speak  of 
text-books  for  elementary  schools,  and  I  risk 
nothing  in  saying  that  they  are  better  than 
those  of  any  country  in  Europe  in  matter,  in 
arrangement,  in  method,  in  attractiveness — in 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  good  text-book  for 
children  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  teacher,  compe- 
tent to  compare  the  merits  of  text-books,  who 
examined  the  several  exhibits  of  this  kind  at 
Paris,  could  have  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion. 

4.  Our  schools  are  free — ^There  are  no  hee 
schools  in  Europe,  except  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland.  All  children  who  attend  school, 
not  on  the  poor  list,  must  pay  a  fee.  A  child 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  fee  can  be 
exempted  from  it ;  but  this  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  America,  is  to  put  a  mark  upon  him. 

5.  Our  teachers  have  more  tact.  —  I  have 
admitted  that  European  teachers  are,  as  a 
body,  more  learned  than  ours.  They  have 
maae  more  special  preparation  for  their  work. 
But  if  my  observations  are  at  all  reliable  they 
do  not  evince  that  natural  aptness  as  instruct- 
ors of  the  young,  which  is  characteristic  of 
American  teachers.  They  seem  to  be  too 
heavy,  too  slow,  wanting  in  versatility  of  tal- 
ent, in  mental  flexibility  and  ready  sympathy. 
They  appear  to  teach  under  some  restraint, 
and  to  be  unable  to  forget  themselves  and  the 
outside  world  in  an  enort  to  make  not  only 
scholars,  but  men  and  women,  of  the  children 
placed  in  their  charge. 

6.  More  is  done  in  our  schools  to  form  char- 
acter,— American  schools  are  defective  in  the 
effort  they  make  to  form  the  character  of  the 
young,  but  with  all  their  defects,  they  form  a 
happy  contrast  with  European  schools  in  this 
respect.  The  highest  aim  of  the  average  teacher 
of  a  country  school  in  Europe  seems  to  be  to 
impart  to  his  scholars  such  knowledge  as  will 
be  useful  to  them  in  the  sphere  of  life  in  which 
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they  were  born.  This  instruction  contains  no 
element  prompting  them  to  make  an  effort 
to  rise  to  a  higher  one,  none  teaching  the 
great  doctrine  of  human  equality  or  evoking  a 
self-reliant,  independent  executive  power.  In 
America  the  school  is  a  social  force,  always 
moving  upward ;  in  Europe  it  is  a  social  force 
movin?  on  a  horizontal  plane.  Here,  the  effort 
is  made  to  prompt  inquiry  in  all  directions,  to 
promote  free  discussion,  to  encourage  criticism, 
to  accept  nothing  that  is  bad  because  it  is  high, 
and  to  despise  nothing  that  is  good  because  it 
is  low,  and  to  implant  in  the  breast  of  every 
child  an  abiding  faith  that  God  had  made  him 
the  peer  of  any  man,  and  that  it  is  lawful  for 
him  to  aspire  to  the  highest  place  on  earth; 
there,  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  alone,  as  a 
rule,  attend  the  public  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, are  taught  to  be  content  with  their  condi- 
tion, to  follow  quietly  the  avocations  of  their 
fathers,  to  accept  as  right  all  that  is  done  by 
their  rulers,  to  repress  all  longings  for  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler,  and  to  live  and  die  as 
generations  of  their  ancestors  have  lived  and 
died  for  hundreds  of  years. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  see  how  little  the 
public  school  systems  of  the  Old  World  have 
uplifted  the  aspirations  or  ameliorated  the  con- 
dition of  the 'common  people.  Doubtless  a 
large  majority  of  the  children  in  the  most  en- 
lightened countries  are  taught  to  read  and 
write  ;  but  the  houses  of  the  poor,  their  food, 
their  dress,  their  mode  of  life,  the  amount  and 
character  of  their  toil,  are  to-day  what  they 
have  been  for  many  generations.  If  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  public  school  system  is  to  be  tested 
by  its  ability  to  reach  its  hand  down  to  the 
lower  strata  of  society  and  elevate  and  ennoble, 
my  observations  must  be  greatly  at  fault  if 
many  of  the  European  systems  most  praised 
are  not  comparative  failures.  Of  what  avail, 
for  example,  is  a  little  reading  and  writing  to 
the  millions  of  peasant  women  and  girls  who 
are  compelled  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  the 
fields,  as  well  as  all  that  of  the  house,  to  carry 
heavy  loads,  to  drag  heavy  carts — ^to  make 
themselves  in  good  part  beasts  of  burden  ?  A 
public  school  system  may  be  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  a  despotic  Government  to  make 
obedient  subjects,  good  soldiers,  efficient  ma- 
chines ;  but  when  so  used  an  American  cannot 
be  expected  to  look  upon  it  with  much  favor, 
although  he  may  admire  it  as  an  organization. 
The  truth  is  that  the  social  and  political  systems 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  are  so  different, 
their  ideas  and  aspirations  are  so  far  apart,  that 
the  only  common  standard  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  schools  of  both  is  that  one  applies  only 
to  their  outside — their  mere  mechanism ;  all 
that  is  vital  concerning  them  must  stand  or  fall 
with  the  peculiar  institutions  and  customs 
among  which  they  were  established  and  under 
whose  influence  they  have  grown  up 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  normal  schools,  or  teachers'  semi- 
naries, as  they  are  called,  in  &11  the  countries 


of  Europe.  They  are  everywhere  considered 
to  be  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  a  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  I  visited  several  of  these  schools 
at  different  places,  and  at  the  Paris  exposition, 
I  had  opportunities  of  gathering  much  mforma- 
tion  concerning  their  organization  and  man- 
agement. The  first  school  of  the  kind  was 
established  in  Germany,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  it  is  in  that  country  now  that 
they  are  most  numerous  and  flourishing.  This 
sketch  will  be  limited  to  a  brief  account  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  German 
normal  schools. 

There  are  two  classes  of  normal  schools  in 
Germany.  The  first  prepares  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools,  and  the  second,  for  the 
secondary  schools.  Of  the  first  class,  there 
were,  in  1877,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
with  twelve  hundred  and  nine  teachers,  and 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three 
students.  Of  the  second  class,  there  were  only 
eight  or  ten,  but  lectures  to  those  who  desire  to 
prepare  for  teaching  are  delivered  in  all  the 
universities. 

The  buildings  are  all  plain.  Many  of  them 
were  erected  by  municipalities,  corporations,  or 
individuals,  but  all  of  them  are  endowed  and 
regulated  by  the  State.  Some  of  them  possess, 
in  addition,  private  endowments. 

The  instruction  is  always  gratuitous,  and  in 
many  of  the  schools  provision  is  made  to  pay 
a  portion,  sometimes  as  much  as  one-half,  of 
the  living  expenses  of  the  students.  The 
charges  for  boarding  are  everywhere  very  low. 
All  students  agree  to  teach  three  years,  after 
leaving  school,  wherever  placed  by  the  proper 
authorities. 

The  students  at  about  three-fourths  of  the 
schools  board  and  lodge  in  the  school  buildings. 

None  are  admitted  as  students  who  do  not 
intend  to  teach.  All  must  be  at  least  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  pass  through  an  entrance  ex- 
amination in  about  what  we  call  a  common 
school  course.  Great  care  is  taken  to  see  that 
they  possess  proper  moral  qualifications  to  be- 
come instructors  of  the  young.  The  course  is 
three  years,  and  the  final  examination  is  by 
government  officials.  The  number  of  students 
admitted  into  one  school  very  seldom  exceeds 
one  hundred. 

Model  schools,  or  schools  of  practice,  are 
connected  with  all  the  normal  schools,  and  the 
teacher  students  are  required  to  spend  therein, 
engaged  in  learning  the  work  of  practical 
teaching,  some  hours  every  day  during  their 
last  school  year. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  place 
some  teacher  of  known  ability  at  the  head  of 
each  normal  school,  and  intrust  to  him  its  whole 
organization  and  management.  It  is  made  his 
duty  also  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  district  for 
which  he  is  expected  to  furnish  teachers  that  he 
may  acquaint  nimself  with  their  character  and 
wants. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  normal  schools 
are  about  the  same  as  with  us,  but  much  more 
attention  is  given  to  pedagogy,  or  the  science 
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of  teaching.  The  students,  in  many  cases,  do 
house-work,  prepare  meals,  aad  work  in  the 
gardens  and  on  the  farms  attached  to  the 
schools.  In  addition  to  this,  here  and  there, 
they  do  some  shop-work.  The  female  students, 
although  their  numbers  are  small  in  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  Germany,  learn  sewing,  knitting, 
cutting-out,  etc. 

To  show  in  what  favor  normal  schools  are 
held  in  the  Old  World,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  were,  by  the  latest  statistics  at  hand,  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  127  of  these  schools ;  in 
France,  86 ;  in "  Italy,  115;  in  Russia,  45  ;  in 
Sweden,  10 ;  in  England,  41 ;  in  Belgium,  33 ; 
in  Spain,  31,  and  in  Switzerland,  32. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Convinced  beforehand  that  America  had 
most  to  learn  from  Europe  on  the  question  of 
industrial  education,  I  tried  to  improve  all  the 
opportunities  my  tour  gave  me  in  gathering  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  In  former  reports 
reasons  were  given,  at  some  leng^,  in  favor  of 
some  modification  of  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction, that  would  make  better  provision  for 
the  education  of  our  young  people  who  are  to 
engage  in  the  several  arts  and  trades.  Some 
of  these  reasons  may  be  here  summarized  : 

1.  Industrial  schools  are  needed  to  supply 
^  the  place  of  the  old  apprentice  system,  which 

has  almost  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

2.  They  would  open  the  way  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  young,  who  now  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  do,  contract  habits  of  idleness  and  vice. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  crime  of  the  country, 
as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  our  prisons,  is  com- 
mitted by  young  men  without  trades. 

3.  They  would  vastly  increase  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  workmen,  and  this  would  lead  to 
the  development  of  new  and  profitable  indus- 
tries. 

4.  They  would  enhance  the  value  and  in- 
crease the  productive  power  of  manual  labor. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  laboring  classes  be  so 
substantially  benefited. 

5.  They  would  develop  the  mechanical  and 
art  talent  of  the  nation,  and  convert  the  artisan 
into  an  artist. 

The  agencies  co-operating  in  the  work  of  in- 
dustrial education  in  Europe  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes:  i,  The  great  poly- 
technic schools;  2,  museums  and  schools  of 
industrial  art ;  3,  schools  for  special  trades ;  4, 
schools  for  general  apprenticeship;  5,  indus- 
trial departments  in  connection  widbi  public 
schools.  Enough  will  be  said  of  each  class  to 
characterize  it.  Full  details  must  be  left  until 
another  occasion. 

THE  GREAT  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS. 

I  visited  those  at  Zurich,  Munich,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin  and  Paris.  Their  ob- 
ject is  the  same,  that  of  imparting  a  thorough 
scientific  and  practical  education.  All  of  them 
are  partially  supported  by  the  State,  have  large 
and  able  faculties,  and  are  fully  equipped  in  all 
respects  for  the  work  they  have  in  hand.    Most 


of  them  are  well  supplied  with  philosophical 
apparatus,  have  rich  and  well-arranged  scien- 
tific collections,  industrial  museums,  art  galler- 
ies and  botanic  gardens.  Several  have  suits  of 
shops,  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  actual  work.  Others  think 
they  obtain  better  practical  results  by  allowing 
their  students  to  visit  at  stated  times,  with  their 
instructors,  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  the 
vicinity,  where  privileges  of  observation  and 
sometimes  of  work  have  been  obtained  for 
them.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  have  no 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  America  that  will 
compare,  in  any  respect,  with  the  great  schools 
to  which  I  have  referred.  ^ 

MUSEUMS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

I  spent  many  delighted  and  profitable  hours 
in  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland,  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  South  Kensington  Museimip  at  Lon- 
don;   the  Museum'  of  Art  and  Industry,   at 
Vienna;    the  National  Bavarian  Museum,   at 
Munich ;   the  German  Industrial  Museum,   at 
Berlin,  and  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et    Me* 
tiers,  at  Paris.    These  museums  differ  some- 
what in  the  character  of  their  collections,  and  in 
the  facilities  they  offer  for  Instruction,  but  they 
all  have  in  view  the  same  object,  that  of  pro- 
moting art  and  industry.    In  connection  with 
some  of  them  there  are  courses  of  lectures, 
schools  of  art,  laboratories,  and  work-shops. 
The  collections  at  all  of  them  are  large,  rich, 
and  admirably  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction.     The  South  Kensington    Museum 
possesses  the  most  complete  collections  of  ob- 
jects of  industrial  art,  modern  and  retrospect- 
ive, but  all  of  them  possess  thousands  of  speci- 
mens full  of  interest    to  the  farmer,   miner, 
manufacturer,  mechanic,  merchant,  artist, — to 
all,  indeed,  who  have  any  disposition  to  profit 
by  evidences  of  human  skill  and  industry.    To 
indicate  in  some  measure  the  character  of  the 
collections  at  these  museums,  I  will  name  the 
headings  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  indus- 
trial department  of  the  museum  at  Edinburgh,  as 
they  appear  miscellaneously  in  the  catalogue : 
I.  Decorative  furniture.     2.  Architectural  and 
engineering  models,  etc.    3.  Arms,  including 
shot  and  shell.    4.  Light-house  models  and  ap- 
paratus.    5.  Building  materials.    6.  Metallur- 
gical specimens.    7.  Mining  and  metallurgical 
models.    8.   Metal  work,  processes  of  manu- 
facture, etc.      o.  Manufacture  of  pottery.    10. 
Manufacture  01  glass.     11.  Varieties  and  appli- 
cations of  carbon.     12.  Coal,  shales,  peat,  etc. 
13.  Ancient  and  modern  glass.     14.    Pottery 
and  porcelain.     15.  Majolica  ware.     16.  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  collection.     17.  Objects  of 
industrial  art  from  India,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  etc.     18.  Hats  and  bonnets.    19. 
Manufactures  from  horn  and  bristles.    20.  Sub- 
stitutes for  animal  bristles.    21.  Leather,  horn. 
22.  Woolen   fabrics.      23.    Hair,   feather,  etc. 
24.  Quills,   bones,  ivory.    "25.  Worsted.     26. 
Silk  manufactures.    27.  Cotton  manufactures. 
28.  Calico  printing.    29.  Flax,  jute,  hemp.  30. 
Vegetable    fibers.      31.    India   rubber,    gutta 
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percha.  32.  Buttons,  lace,  poplins,  etc.  33. 
Food  collections,  embracing  the  articles  used 
for  food  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  34.  Raw 
products.  35.  Philosophical  instruments.  36. 
Chemical  specimens.  37.  Materia  medica.  38. 
Woods.  39.  Building  stones.  40.  Educational 
collection.  41.  Paper  and  its  applications.  42. 
Mechanical  models.  43.  Agricultural  collec- 
tion. 44.  Models  of  farm-houses,  barns,  out- 
buildings and  agricultural  machinery. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  of  industrial  museums, 
says:  "With  well-stored  museums,  easy  of 
access  at  all  times,  the  workman  can  use  his 
eyes  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  perfecting  his 
technical  education.  Through  the  eye  is  the 
readiest  approach  to  the  mind.  Frequently  a 
single  glance  of  the  eye  will  give  the  workman 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  a  principle  in  me- 
chanics, than  he  could  obtam  from  a  long 
explanatory  discourse,  or  from  reading  a  book. 
Then  it  has  been  well  said  that  'taste  is  the 
recollection  of  the  beautiful.'  Whether  this 
definition  be  true  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  which  is  so  valuable 
in  nearly  all  industrial  arts,  there  must  be  beau- 
tiful objects  for  frequent  contemplation  and 
study.  This  lacking,  all  other  instruction  fails 
to  impart  correct  taste." 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SPECIAL  TRADES. 

These  schools  are  very  numerous  in  all 
European  countries.  There  are  over  fifty  of 
them  in  Belgium,  more  than  a  hundred  in 
Switzerland,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  in  Germany, 
and  probably  one  thousand  each  in  Austria 
and  France.  Their  object  is  to  prepare  skilled 
workmen  for  particular  trades.  The  branches 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  elementary  schools 
are  sometimes  taught  in  them,  but,  in  a  gen- 
eral wav,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is 
required  for  admission,  and  then  they  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  that  course  of  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  deemed  best  for  the 
special  object  in  view.  Among  these  schools 
are  some  supported  wholly  by  the  State,  others 
by  municipalities,  and  still  others  by  corpora- 
tions or  individuals.  Belonging  to  this  class 
may  be  mentioned  the  schools  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  forestry,  mines,  commerce,  navi- 
gation, building,  etc.  Also,  the  still  more  spe- 
cial schools  for  teaching  weaving,  watch- 
making, wood-carving,  stone-cutting,  lace-mak- 
ing, sewing,  printing,  dyeing,  jewel-cutting, 
straw-plaiting,  and  work  in  bronze,  ivory,  glass, 
clay,  etc.  This  kind  of  instruction  appears  very 
novel  to  an  American,  but  the  whole  system  is 
deeply  interesting.  Many  of  these  schools 
were  represented  at  the  Paris  exposition,  and 
attracted  much  attention  A  brief  description 
of  one  or  two  of  them  is  all  that  can  be 
attempted  here. 

The  industrial  school  for  weaving,  at  Ghent, 
Belgium,  was  established  in  1825,  and  its  length 
of  years  is  therefore  a  test  of  its  merit  and  suc- 
cess. We  take  the  following  account  of  it  from 
the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for 
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"  The  practical  instnxction  in  the  technology  and  de- 
signing of  weaving  is  given  in  two  sections  or  classes. 
The  first  of  these  classes  has  for  its  object  the  making  of 
designs  for  carpets,  paper-hangings,  cotton  prints,  foul- 
ards, shawls,  laces,  embroidery,  and  all  kinds  of  figured 
and  damask  stuJfTs.  The  pupil  who  completes  his  studies 
in  it  is  in  a  position  to  occupy  himself  profitably  in  all 
the  applications  of  the  art  of  design  to  those  different 
branches  of  industry. 

"  The  class  of  technology  and  weaving  comprises  in- 
struction in  (i)  all  preliminary  operations  of  weaving, 
such  as  winding  the  bobbins,  preparing,  mounting,  and 
rolling  up  the  warp ;  (a)  the  apparatus  employed  in  these 
operations,  for  hand-loom  as  well  as  for  power-loom 
weaving;  (3)  the  preparation  of  the  weft,  winding  on 
bobbins  and  on  spools,  dressing,  and  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  this ;  (4)  all  the  parts  of  the  ordinary  loom  ; 
(5)  interlacing  the  threads ;  (6)  looms  for  plain  weaving ; 
(7)  the  little  Jacquard,  called  the  draw  loom ;  (8)  the 
Jacquard  apparatus;  (9)  raised  weaving;  (10)  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  cards ;  (11)  the  setting  of  the  patterns, 
and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  operation;  (12)  the 
weaving  of  damasks,  dimity,  figured  stuff,  chines,  vel- 
vets, ftc. ;  (13)  the  power-loom.  Examples  are  given 
of  calculations  for  the  manufacture,  and  the  course  closes 
by  the  statement  of  some  finishing  processes.  In  weav- 
ing, the  pupils  perform  all  the  operations,  from  the  de- 
sign to  its  execution  in  the  loom.  They  analyze  and  re- 
produce themselves  in  woven  fabrics  all  kinds  of  speci- 
mens of  stuffs,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  compli- 
cated. They  acquire,  thus,  a  complete  and  minute 
knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  the  production  of 
textile  fabrics ;  those  made  by  plain  weaving  as  well  as 
those  made  by  the  Jacquard  apparatus." 

One  of  the  many  schools  for  watch-making 
in  Europe  is  at  Besancon,  France.  The  course 
is  three  years,  and  arranged  into  three  divisions, 
as  follows : 

First  Yilkbl— Practical  Course.  —  Filing,  turning, 
hardening,  and  tempering  metal,  perfecting  small  tools 
for  doing  first  halves  of  the  ordinary  sizes. 

Theoretical  Course. —  Revision  of  early  education, 
arithmetic,  mensuration,  geography,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, general  principles  relating  to  the  more  simple  tools 
and  machines  employed  in  watch-making. 

Second  Year — Practical  Course. — Doing  first  halves 
of  various  sizes,  pivoting,  and  making  the  different  parts 
of  a  cylinder  escapement. 

Theoretical  Course. — Studying  style,  geography,  arith- 
metic, elementary  geometry  and  its  application,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  geometrical  models  of  tools  and  machines 
used  in  watch-making,  designs  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
watch. 

Third  Year — Practical  Course. — Constructing  and 
planting  the  escapement,  examming,  regulating. 

Theoretical  Course. — Course  of  mechanics,  industrial 
chemistry,  cosmography,  book-keeping,  mechanical 
drawing,  study  of  various  cut-wheels,  models  of  escape- 
ments, and  designing  watch  movements  for  the  model. 

What  has  been  said  above  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  underlying  the  system  ol 
trade  schools  and  their  practical  operation. 

SrCHOOLS  FOR  GENERAL  APPRENTICESHIP. 

This  class  of  schools  differs  from  the  special 
trade  schools  above  spoken  of  in  aiming  to  pre- 
pare their  pupils  for  any  one  of  several  mechan- 
ical employments  which  they  may  prefer.  They 
may  be  appropriately  called  workshop  schools, 
for  they  are  provided  with  both  school-rooms 
and  workshops,  and  instruct  their  pupils  in  the 
various  branches  of  an  intellectual  education, 
as  well  as  train  them  in  different  kinds  of  handi- 
work. In  the  form  of  evening  schools,  Sunday 
and  holiday  schools,  and  ordinary  day  schools 
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they  are  quite  numerous  in  several  European 
countries.  By  way  of  showing  the  place  they 
fill,  and  explaining  their  management,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  better  than  to  repeat  what  I 
said  in  1876,  concerning  the  "Artisans'  School" 
at  Rotterdam,  in  the  Netherlands,  so  creditably 
represented  at  Philadelphia  at  the  Centennial 
exposition,  and  again  at  Paris  during  the  pres- 
ent year. 

The  artisans*  school  at  Rotterdam  was  estab- 
lished in  1869,  and  is  intended  for  the  sons  of 
workman.  In  order  to  gain  admission  they 
must  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  be  able  to  read  and  write.  An  elementary 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  also  required.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  now  about  two  hundred, 
and  is  increasing.  They  pay  a  small  fee,  and 
are  expected  to  remain  in  the  school  for  three 
years.  The  institution  is  both  a  school  and  a 
workshop.  In  the  school  are  taught,  for  a  part 
of  the  day,  the  branches  in  which  instruction 
is  usually  given  in  our  common  schools,  to- 
gether with  algebra,  geometry,  elementary  me- 
chanics and  physics,  drawing,  singing,  etc. 
The  workshops  in  which  the  remaining  part  of 
the  day  is  spent  are  arranged  for  different 
trades,  and  are  large  and  comfortable.  There 
are  shops  for  each  of  the  following  classes  of 
workmen :  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  metal- 
workers, masons,  stone-cutters,  cabinet-makers, 
wood-carvers,  metal-turners,  and  others  less 
important.     . 

For  the  following  information  concerning  the 
school  we  are  mainly,  indebted  to  a  report  of 
the  directors : 

The  practical  instruction,  certainly  the  most  import- 
ant for  the  class  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  institution,  who 
when  they  leave  school  must  be  fit  for  practical  life,  is 
given  in  the  afternoon  in  special  workshops  by  clever 
masters,  where  the  boys  are  taught  for  carpenters, 
smiths,  braziers,  painters,  masons,  stone-cutters,  cabinet- 
makers, wood-carvers,  modelers,  turners,  etc.  All  petty 
work  is  entirely  excluded ;  the  boys  are  as  much  as  pos- 
sible occupied  with  work  of  solidity  and  utility,  either 
for  use  in  the  school,  or  for  sale  to  the  trade.  This  in- 
struction is  given  in  such  a  way  that  without  exaggera- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  the  pupil,  from  the  moment  of 
entering  the  school,  or  in  this  instance  the  workshop, 
enters  into  real  life.  In  the  first  place  he  is  made  familiar 
with  the  tools,  and  immediately  afterwards  intrusted 
with  work,  which,  when  finished,  has  a  real  destination, 
so  that  his  task  is  never  useless  in  his  own  eyes.  The 
ambition  and  the  desire  to  do  right  are  kept  more  alive 
in  this  way.  than  by  working  without  a  well  defined  aim. 
Moreover  experience  has  taught  that  a  promise  to  be  al- 
lowed to  work  at  a  large  and  bona  fide  piece  of  work- 
manship excites  ambition  in  boys. 

The  workshops  are  all  as  far  as  possible  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  present  day,  and  provided  with  sdl  neces- 
sary tools  and  conveniences  of  the  most  approved  kind 
and  quality.  The  boys  are  not  allowed  even  to  handle 
imperfect  or  worn-out  tools.  In  the  carpenter's  shop, 
where  more  than  eighty  pupils  are  taught  together, 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  benches,  with  all  requi- 
sites thereto  belonging ;  and  in  the  smithies,  with  seventy 
boys,  are  all  needed  forges,  anvils,  vises,  benches,  &c. 

Besides,  the  continual  enlargements  and  improvements 
of  the  several  workshops,  required  by  the  increasing 
number  of  pupils,  constructed  by  the  boys  themselves 
under  the  eye  of  the  masters,  the  carpenters  make  chests 
for  the  school,  bt;nches,  trestles,  ladders  and  steps,  win- 
dows, doors,  desks,  &c.    The  smiths  make  big  nails. 


cramps,  hooks,  hinges,  locks,  stoves  with  appurtenances, 
screw  nuts,  smiths'  tongs,  girders,  &c.  The  brazien 
make  different  kitchen  utensils,  as  water-cans,  soap-tins, 
baking-pans,  kettles,  dust-pans,  springs,  stair-rods  and 
eyes,  basins,  &c  The  braziers  are  also  taught  stretch- 
ing, turning,  forging  and  soldering.  The  instrument 
makers,  working  in  the  smithies,  are  instructed  in  the 
cutting  of  screws  and  worms,  the  forging  of  steel  and 
copper,  and  the  casting  of  copper  objects.  The  masons 
make  different  joints,  plain  walls,  foundations,  chimneys, 
niches,  sewers,  arches,  &c.  The  stone-cutters  make 
sink-stones,  steps,  stone  thresholds,  keystones,  and  be- 
side this,  they  are  taught  the  hewing  of  slabs,  transpos- 
ing stones,  placing  finished  pieces  of  masonry,  flooring 
tiles  and  placing  plinths.  The  painters  are  instructed 
how  to  make  putty,  to  grind  paint,  to  stop,  to  smooth,  to 
rub,  to  cut  and  set  window  glass,  to  write  and  paint 
letters,  and  to  imitate  wood  and  marble.  In  the  work- 
shops for  cabinet-makers,  wood  carvers,  and  tumeis, 
they  make  benches,  lime  and  screw  tongs  and  other 
tools,  drawers  and  modeled  and  carved  ornaments. 

That  the  boys  attain  a  good  degree  of  skill 
in  their  work,  was  plainly  proven  by  the  collec- 
tion of  articles  made  by  them  and  exhibited  at 
Philadelphia  and  Paris.  Those  who  examined 
them  closely,  and  understand  the  character  of 
the  institution  making  the  exhibit,  were  both 
surprised  and  delighted  with  the  result.  Their 
interest  was  greatly  increased  when  told  that 
the  experiment  at  Rotterdam  had  shown  that 
boys  wno  are  occupied  one  half  the  day  with 
books  in  the  school,  and  the  remaining  half 
day  with  tools  in  the  shops,  make  about  as 
rapid  intellectual  progress  as  those  of  equal 
ability  who  spend  the  whole  day  in  study  and 
recitation.  And  in  addition,  the  mechanical 
skill  they  acquire  is  of  immense  value. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  outline  of  the  subject  we  have  in  hand 
would  be  in  complete  without  some  reference  to 
industrial  departments  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools.  The  opinion  that  some  kind  of 
manual  labor  should  be  connected  with  book 
learning  in  schools  for  the  young  has  been  held 
for  a  long  time  by  many  leading  educators. 
Among  them  Francke,  Hecker,  Pestalozzi,  De 
Fellenberg,  and  Frcebel.  The  central  educa- 
tional authorities  in  several  States  have  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  and  we  now 
find  throughout  Europe  certain  industries  con- 
nected with  almost  every  elementary  school. 
These  industries  are  mostly  intended  for  gn^ls, 
although  boys  are  frequently  taught  practical 
horticulture  in  the  gardens  attached  to  the 
schools,  and  sometimes  the  elements  of  me- 
chanics. In  the  schools  for  girls  several  hours 
are  set  apart  each  week  for  instruction  in 
sewing,  knitting,  mending,  cutting-out,  embroid- 
ery, crocheting,  lace  making,  making  and 
designing  patterns,  etc.  Instruction  is 
commenced  with  the  simplest  kind  of  work, 
and  proceeds,  step  by  step,  to  what  is 
more  difficult.  In  cutting-out  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  patterns  are  correctly  fol- 
lowed, but  the  pupils  are  required  to  use  their 
material  with  the  greatest  economy.  In  the 
work  of  instruction  one  step  must  be  mastered 
before  proceeding  to  the  next.  The  pupils  are 
arranged  in  classes,  and  all  the  members  of  a 
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class  must  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  The 
schools  generally  have  work-rooms  with  suit- 
able tables.  They  are  also  supplied  with  black- 
boards, frames,  slates,  etc.  I  have  seen,  in  the 
school-rooms,  albums  containing  specimens  of 
goods  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiarized, 
and  portfolios  and  frames,  with  displays  of 
scholars'  work,  are  not  uncommon.  Lessons 
of  absorbing  interest  are  given  in  selecting,  cut- 
ting out,  and  making  dolls'  clothing.  Thou- 
sands of  dolls  dressed  in  this  way  by  little 
French  school  girls  were  exhibited  at  Paris. 

In  addition  to  needle  work,  instruction  is 
sometimes  given  in  housekeeping  and  dom*estic 
economy.  Among  the  topics  considered  in  this 
connection  are  the  following : 

Adapting  Expenditures  to  Income, — With  a 
given  income  to  determine  the  kind  of  house, 
garden,  furniture,  etc. 

Clothing, — Clothing  adapted  to  the  sear.on, 
warm,  cold ;  providing  and  taking  care  of 
clothing;  material,  color,  cost. 

Food, — Its  kinds,  sources,  uses,  cost. 

Preserving  Food, — Salting,  drying,  canning, 
preserving,  &c. 

Cooking. — Modes  of  cooking,  economy  in 
cooking,  &c. 

Preparing  Meals,  —  Dining-rooms,  tables, 
table  furniture,  table  etiquette,  &c. 

Housekeeping, — Parlor,  kitchen,  cellar,  pan- 
try, bed  chanibers,  order,  cleanliness,  system, 
economy. 

Nor  must  this  branch  of  the  subject  be  laid 
aside  until  reference  has  been  made  to  the  re- 
markable experiments  now  being  made  in  Paris 
to  connect  fully  systematized  industrial  depart- 
ments with  the  public  schools.  The  most 
prominent  efforts  of  this  kind  are  those  of  the 
Municipal  School  of  Apprentices,  Boulevard 
de  la  Villette,  established  in  1873,  ^"^  ^^ 
School  of  Apprentices  de  la  Rue  Tournefort, 
established  in  1876.  Both  are  connected  with 
public  schools,  and  are  under  the  same  man- 
agement as  the  schools  of  which  they  form  a 
part.  The  two  schools  for  apprentices  are  alike 
in  their  general  arrangements,  except  that  the 
one  on  the  Rue  Tournefort  has  a  department  for 
girls  as  well  as  one  for  boys.  The  displays  of 
both  at  the  exposition  were  very  creditable,  as 
well  as  extremely  interesting.  A  few  details 
concerning  the  nature  and  plan  of  these  exper- 
iments will  be  given.  We  shall  keep  particu- 
larly in  mind  the  experiment  at  the  Boulevard 
de  la  Villette. 

The  object  of  these  industrial  departments  is 
to  prepare  intelligent  and  skillful  workmen. 
The  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  them  be- 
long ten  the  public  schools,  of  which  they  are  a 
part  When  they  reach  a  certain  stage  of  in- 
tellectual advancement,  if  between  thirteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  they  are  allowed  to  enter 
upon  their  industrial  course.  This  course  con- 
tinues through  three  years,  and  the  pupils  are 
formed  into  three  corresponding  divisions. 
The  day  comprehends  six  hours  of  shop  work 
and  five  hours  of  school  work  for  the  first  two 
sections,  and  eight  hours  of  shop  work  and 


three  hours  of  school  work  for  the  third  or  most 
advanced  section.  The  two  kinds  of  exercises 
are  separated  by  rest  for  eating  and  recreation. 
The  instruction  is  gratuitous,  as  are  also  the 
material  and  tools  used  in  work.  The  schools 
open  at  seven  A.  M.,  and  close  at  seven  P.  M. 
All  the  scholars  pursue  the  same  course.  The 
programme  of  studies  includes  the  studies  of 
one  of  our  grammar  or  high  schools,  with  re- 
ports of  visits  to  work-shops ;  the  application  of 
chemistry  and  physics;  lessons  on  machines, 
such  as  water-wheels,  pumps,  steam  engines, 
etc.,  materials,  their  nature,  power  of  resistance, 
etc.,  drawing.  There  are  shops  for  working  in 
iron,  copper,  and  wood.  Pupils  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  learning  special  trades,  like  forge  work, 
cabinet-making,  carpentery,  turning  wood  or 
metals,  adjustage,  modeling,  etc.  Each  boy 
has  his  day's  work  cut  out  for  him  through  the 
whole  course,  and  he  must  do  this  well  before 
he  can  be  advanced.  The  course  of  work,  as 
well  as  the  course  of  study,  is  arranged  in  a 
strictly  logical  manner,  and  the  two  run  paral- 
lel. The  machinery  of  the  shops  is  run  by  a 
steam  engine.  Among  the  furniture  of  the 
shops  is  a  circular  saw  and  other  tools  requir- 
ing skill  in  handling,  but  no  accidents  have 
ever  occurred. 

The  boys  who  work  and  study  are  said  to  fall 
very  little  behind  the  boys  of'^the  same  age, 
who  do  nothing  but  study.  The  working  boys 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  healthy,  strong, 
good-humored  and  orderly.  A  large  majority, 
after  leaving,  follow  the  trade  learned  at  school. 
The  statistics  of  the  schools  seem  to  show  that 
the  boys,  at  the  end  of  their  course,  readily  ob- 
tain employment  and  fair  pay.  The  models 
and  casts,  and  the  work  in  wood,  iron,  and 
copper,  shown  at  the  exposition,  bear  strong 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  success  of  an  effort 
that  must  attract  attention  among  the  friends 
of  public  education  wherever  known. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  system  of 
industrial  education  that  has  grown  up  in  the 
Old  World  can  be  brought  to  this  country  as 
a  whole,  and  transplanted  without  important 
modifications.  Our  different  social  and  politi- 
cal condition  will  prevent  it.  But  it  is  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands  that  we  must  do  something 
in  this  direction,  and  I  trust  we  may  be  wise 
enough  to  use  the  experience  of  foreign  coun- 
tries as  a  lamp  to  guide  our  own  efforts.  My 
views  as  to  the  practical  measures  we  ought  to 
adopt,  were  so  fully  expressed  in  my  last  an- 
nual report,  that  they  need  not  now  be  re- 
peated. CONCLUSION. 

I  have  great  reason  to  thank  the  successive 
Legislatures  that  have  assembled  at  the  capitol 
since  I  have  occupied  my  present  position,  for 
the  consideration  they  have  respectively  given 
to  the  recommendations  concerning  the  inter- 
ests of  popular  education  that  have  been  made 
in  my  several  annual  reports.  I  sincerely  hope 
those  I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  will  re- 
ceive the  same  kind  treatment. 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt,  Public  Instruction. 
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Topical  Course  of  Study.  For  the  Common  School 
of  the  United  ^ates.  By  R,  C.  Stone.  Pp.;  lib. 
Price ^  ^o  cents.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  ^  Co, 
This  is  a  compilation  from  the  courses  of  study  of 
successful  public  schools,  as  well  as  those  recom- 
mended by  educators  of  prominence.  The  author 
makes  special  acknowledgments  to  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  schools  of  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Boston, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Nashville,  Louis- 
ville, an'H  other  cities.  The  design  of  the  book  is  to 
aid  in  establishing  a  common  gradation  of  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  utilize  to 
better  purpose  the  time  and  effort  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  by  substituting  topical  work  for  the  '*  page" 
measure  of  the  average  text-book.  The  topics  in  each 
branch  are  presented  in  what  Ls  believed  to  be  their 
natural  order  of  sequence,  and  the  course  is  of  very 
general  adaptation.  Of  course,  any  or  all  text-books 
bearing  on  the  given  topics  may  be  used  by  the  student. 
As  the  pupil  is  expected  to  write  on  each  subject,  in 
its  proper  order,  he  thus  makes  for  himself  2l  text- 
book, on  each  branch,  in  his  own  words,  which  at  the 
same  time  becomes  a  record  of  his  daily  work.  A 
method  of  instruction  such  as  this  means  work ;  but  it 
also  means  progress  both  marked  and  rapid. 

Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts. — Fifty  in 
Number,  Site,  2^xjo  Inches.  By  Lewis  B.  Mon- 
roe^ Dean  of  Boston  University  School  of  Oratory. 
Philadelphia  :  Cowperthwait  &*  Co.  Price,  $y.oo. 
Monroe's  Chart  Primer. — First  Steps  in  Reading. 
Designed  to  Ac^mpany  the  Charts.  Same  Author 
and  Publishers. 

These  charts  were  evidently  "  a  hint  from  Paradise" 
in  the  interest  of  the  little  ones.  The  first  simple 
words  used  are  without  silent  letters,  purely  phonic, 
in  such  expressions  as  are  natural  to  children.  Silent 
letters  are  afterwards  introduced,  printed  m  outline 
type,  suggesting  the  letter  without  the  sound.  As  the 
pupil  progresses,  everything  previously  learned  is  made 
more  familiar  by  frequent  repetition,  until  he  reads  sim- 
ple sentences  scarcely  conscious  of  any  effort  in  doing 
so.  Full  twenty-five  pages  of  the  charts  embrace 
purely  phonic  letters,  after  which  the  silent  letters  ap- 
pear, shadows  of  sound  without  substance.  By  the 
use  of  this  outline  type  difficulties  as  to  pronunciation 
are  readily  overcome.  A  marked  advantage  of  charts 
like  these  over  books  is  that  the  attention  of  a  large 
class  of  pupils  may  be  held  more  closely  to  the  exer- 
cise. The  large  and  handsome  forms  of  the  type  also 
enable  the  young  learner  more  readily  to  perceive  dif- 
ferences between  letters  somewhat  resembling  each 
other.  The  subject  matter  of  the  charts  is  admirably 
simple,  well  arranged,  and  graded  to  suit  the  practical 
wants  of  the  school  room.  We  endorse  the  following 
opinion  of  these  valuable  aids  to  primary  work,  from 
one  of  our  exchanges :  **  Were  we  possessed  of  auto- 
cratic power,  we  should  place  a  set  of  these  charts  in 
every  primary  school  in  the  land.  We  give  them  this 
hearty  approval,  and  hope  the  school  committees  and 
others  interested  in  education,  will  *  place  them  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good.'  If  the  school  commit- 
tees should  be  slow  in  action,  we  doubt  not  there  are 
hundreds  of  primary  teachers  who  would  rather  pro- 
cure these  aids  at  their  own  expense  than  to  be  with- 
out them."  A  leading  teacher  of  New  England  says 
of  them :  "  I  had  regarded  the  First  Reader  as  about 
perfect,  but  felt  the  need  of  having  some  of  the  first 


lessons  on  Charts,  so  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
class  upon  the  same  word.  With  these  Charts  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  and  holding  the  attention  of  the 
children.  In  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  who  is 
the  most  interested  in  the  recitation,  teacher  or  schol- 
ars. The  illustrations  are  very  pleasing,  and  the  talks 
about  them  are  a  great  help  in  gaining  distinct  enun- 
ciation and  expression.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  the  little  ones  to  know  each  day  that  they  have 
learned  something.  I  am  daily  surprised  at  their  pro- 
gress. I  turn  to  a  new  lesson.  We  talk  it  over,  learn 
the  new  sound,  analyze  the  letter  standing  for  it,  sound 
the  new  words  and  read  the  lesson.  I  will  then  cover 
the  Chart  and  give  each  child  a  slate  and  pencil,  and 
let  them  write  all  the  new  words,  sounding  them  as 
they  write.  I  find  they  do  not  forget  either  words  or 
sounds,  but  can  easily  read  whole  phrases  which  I 
afterward  put  on  the  board.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
labor  and  study  you  have  bestowed  upon  these  first 
lessons." 

Atlas  Essays  No.  3. — Labor,  The  Republic.  A 
S.  Barnes  6*  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans.    1 878. 

These  essays  originally  appeared  in  the  Interna- 
tional Review  published  by  the  same  house.  There 
are  ten  of  them,  and  among  their  authors  are  the 
well-known  names  of  Thomas  Hughes,  M.  P.,  and 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  LL.D.,  of  England;  and 
General  Francis  A.  Walker,  General  Franz  Sigel  and 
Dr.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  of  the  United  Stales.  The  sub- 
jects  treated  are  well  expressed  in  a  general  way  by 
the  words  used  on  the  title  page  of  the  work :  Labor, 
The  Republic.  These  are  among  the  great  questions 
of  the  times  and  those  seeking  light  upon  them  will 
find  rich  food  for  thought  in  the  pages  of  the  essays 
now  before  us.  w. 

The  Popular  Science  I^Ionthly  Supplement.  For 
December,  1878.    D.  Appleion  6*  Co.,  New  York. 

With  this  number  of  the  Supplement,  we  reluctantly 
bid  it  adieu  as  a  regular  monthly  publication.  But, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  a  firm 
animated  by  large  and  generous  impulses,  the  size  of 
the  Monthly  itself  is  to  be  so  increased  as  to  include 
many  such  papers  as  have  given  its  distinctive  char- 
acter to  the  Supplement,  the  price  of  the  enlarged 
Monthly  continuing,  as  heretofore,  ^5.00  a  year.  The 
Supplement  will,  however,  though  discontinued  as  a 
regular  serial,  be  issued  "  at  irregular  intervals,  de- 
pending upon  the  pressure  of  foreign  articles  demand- 
ing republication."  The  publishers  do  not  claim  too 
much  when  they  say  that  this  scientific  magazine  has 
contained  **  the  largest  amount  of  varied  and  valuable 
mental  work  to  be  found  within  equal  limits  in  any 
periodical  in  any  country."  The  most  distinguished 
English,  German,  French  and  Italian  savants  hare 
been  drafted  into  its  service,  and  almost  eve^ topic  of 
interest  to  mankind  has  been  discussed  with  signal 
ability,  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  the 
comprehensive  study  of  Sociology,  and  from  local 
geological  phenomena  to  the  nebular  hypothesis; 
and  all  this  in  such  way  as  to  render  the  thoughts 
accessible  to  every  reader  of  good  average  intellectual 
power,  and  respectable  mental  training.  ' 

We  have  only  room  to  say  that  the  leading  article 
of  the  December  number  of  the  Supplement,  "  The 
Recent  Development  of  Socialism  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States,"  a  lecture  introductory  to  a  gen- 
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eral  course  on  this  topic,  and  delivered  at  Cambridge, 
England,  by  Prof.  Henry  Fawcett,  is  one  which  must 
be  in  the  liighcst  degree  acceptable  to  every  reader 
who  desires  to  examine  in  a  philosophic  spirit  into 
the  causes  of  those  pernicious  communistic  tendencies 
which  are  now  threatening  to  assume  a  very  danger- 
ous practical  character.  Nothing  but  a  greatly  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of  our  difficul- 
ties can  save  us  from  more  wide-spread  and  disastrous 
calamities  than  the  Molly  Maguire  murders  and  the 
Pittsburgh  riots.  We  hope  Prof.  Youmans  will  con- 
tinue to  give  us,  serially,  I  he  reports  of  Prof.  Fawcett's 
lectures ;  nothing  he  could  present  to  us  would  be 
more  instrucave,  judging,  from  this  introductory  dis- 
course. We  learn  through  a  private  channel,  that 
until  very  recently,  the  Monthly  has  barely  paid  the 
expenses  of  its  own  publication.  We  hope  it  may 
now  be  regarded  as  permanently  established. 

Nbw  Practical  Algebra:  By  James  B,  Thomson, 
New  York:  Gark  6*  Mayard,   JS7S. 

This  is  an  efifort  to  combine  the  principles  of  the 
science  of  Algebra,  '*  with  their  application  to  methods 
of  business,"  a  proposition  which  would  greatly  have 
disgusted  Plato,  who  disdained  to  teach  even  arithme- 
tic for  business  purposes,  regarding  such  teaching  as 
a  prostitution  of  the  noble  science  of  numbers,  fit  only 
for  handicraftsmen,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  phil- 
osophic mind  which  seeks  truth  for  its  own  sake. 
This  practical  nineteenth  century  takes  a  very  differ- 
ent view  of  things,  and  we  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  running  into  the  other  extreme,  and  devoting  our- 
selves to  no  study  unless,  to  use  a  current  slang  phrase, 
"it  has  money  in  it.'' 

The  author  has  evidently  sought  to  render  his  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  Algebra  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble, and  he  has  succeeded  so  well  that  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  common  arithmetic  may  make  rapid 
progress  with  little  aid  from  any  other  source  than 
this  text-book,  which  may  be  honestly  recommended 
to  all  who  desire  to  begin  the  study.  In  these  days 
there  can  be  scarcely  any  excuse  for  ignorance  of  the 
general  principles  of  science  but  intellectual  sluggish- 
ness, which  we  ho{-)e  the  reader  does  not  consider  a 
very  good  one. 

Elementary  Geology.  Desi^^  Especially  for 
the  Interior  States.  By  E,  B,  Andre^os,  L.L,  D. 
i2mo.  Pp,  :  283.  With  4J2  Attractive  Illustra- 
ttons.  Cloth,  $r  00,  Cincinnati  :  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  6f  Co. 

We  are  moving  on.  The  elements  of  the  sciences 
of  Philosophy,  Bckany,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  Chtmistry  will  presently  be  taught  in  the 
schools  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  attention 
and  arouse  the  interest  of  the  average  pupil.  Boys 
and  girls  will  then  have  a  fair  knowledge  also  of  the 
earths,  and  soils,  and  rocks  about  them,  of  the  order 
of  their  formation,  and  the  theories  of  the  geologist 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  earth  and  its  cotemporaneous 
geologic  history  during  one  or  another  of  the  far-off 
geologic  periods.  The  text-book  under  notice  is  a 
simple  manual,  lavishly  but  admirably  illustrated,  de- 
scriptive of  the  formations  of  what  are  termed  the 
••  Interior  States."  It  treats  of  the  surface  features  of 
these  States,  the  ir  rocks  and  ores,  how  rocks  are 
formed,  the  inclination  of  rocks;  of  historical  and  geo- 
graphical geology,  the  classification  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  different  geologic  ages,  among  them  the 
coal  measures,  the  ages  of  reptiles  and  mammals,  and 
the  drift  and  recent  periods,  coming  down  at  last  to 
Man,  the  progress  of  life  upon  the  Earth,  and  the 
theories  explaining  it.     The  work  is  written  in  n  style 


of  unusual  interest,  not  only  for  the  student-teacher, 
but  also  for  the  general  reader  who  would  know  some- 
thing of  the  science  of  Geology. 

Normal  Union  System  of  Industrial  Drawing. 
In  One  Series  :  Numbers  i  to  8,     Primary  Exer- 
cises Now  Ready.     By  y.  V,  Montgomery,  Teacher 
of  Drawing,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville^  Pa, 
Philadelphia  :  Sower,  Potts  &*  Co, 
We  had  hoped  to  present  a  notice  at  length  of  this 
excellent  system  of  Drawing,  but  must  defer  it  to  our 
next    issue,   merely   calling  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Publishers  elsewhere  in  this  number. 
Prof.  Montgomery,  we  think,  has  done  far  more  work 
than  any  other  man  in  Pennsylvania,  in  creating  senti- 
ment favorable  to  the  general  introduction  of  Drawing 
into  the  schools.     The  best  years  of  hi^ife  have  been 
given  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  working 
up  of  a  practical  and  teachable  system  of  Drawing, 
testing  it  at  every  step  in  the  Model  School  classes 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  student-teachers  under  his 
care'.     Montgomery's  Normal  System  will  make  itself 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

National  Sud ay-School  Teacher.  Chicago: 
Adams  Blackmer,  6*  Lyon  Publishing  Company, 
This  is  the  time  when  the  majority  of  Sunday- 
schoob  are  looking  about  for  lesson  helps  for  the 
year.  We  would  suggest  that  The  Natiqgial  Sunday- 
School  Teacher  be  examined  before  choice  is  made. 
The  December  number  is  all  that  could  be  asked  in 
the  way  of  a  lesson  help.  Its  departments  severally, 
"  Geographical,"  "  Biographical,"  "  Historical,"  and 
**  Antiquities,"  together  with  the  exposition  of  the 
lessons,  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  Scriptures  that 
is  marvelously  helpful.  In  this  number  is  a  **  Christ- 
mas Concert  Exercise,"  which  will  commend  itself  to 
those  who  want  something  good  for  that  occasion, 
while  the  hints  on  review,  both  quarterly  and  annual, 
are  just  what  is  needed.  This  journal  also  contains 
hints  upon  methods  for  conducting  Sunday-schools, 
gathered  from  experience.  Those  who  want  to  know 
how  successful  superintendents  carry  on  their  schools 
should  take  this  magazine.  There  comes  with  it  a 
now  magazine  of  twenty-four  pages  for  the  scholar, 
called  The  National  Quarterly, 

The  founder  of  Code/s  Lady's  Book  has  just  been 
borne  in  honored  old  age  to  his  long  home,  but  the 
<*Book"  itself  looks  as  young  and  bright  as  it  did  when 
we  first  knew  it  forty  years  ago.  It  has  now  entered 
upon  its  forty-ninth  year.  The  number  for  January 
lies  on  our  table.  The  new  owners  of  the  magazine 
are  Mr.  J.  Hannum  Jones  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Browne,  with  Mrs.  S.  A.  Shields  as  managing  editor. 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  for  nearly  five  years  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Inquirer  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
of  Lancaster,  and  besides. knowing  all  about  the  print- 
ing business,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and 
enterprise.  With  him  at  the  head  of  the  management, 
the  patrons  of  Godey  may  expect  to  have  all  the 
features  of  the  magazine  that  have  for  so  many  years 
made  it  such  a  welcome  visitor  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  households  carefully  preserved  and  new  ones, 
even  more  attractive,  judiciously  added  from  time  to 
time.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  future 
success  of  the  magaaine.  It  once  had  a  circulation 
of  150,000 ;  we  would  not  be  surprised  to^ee  it  reach 
that  figure  a  second  time.  The  publishers  even  prom- 
ise that  they  will  ms^ke  the  twelve  issues  for  1879 
among  the  best  that  ever  left  their  presses,  notwith- 
standing the  reduction  of  the  yearly  subscription  ^to 
two  dollars;  and,  knowing  them  as  we  do,  we  believe 
they  will  mak^  the^r  proi^is^  good.  w. 


as6 


F£NNSYL  VANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


[Jan.. 


About  the  worst  use  a  congregation  can  make  of  a 
choir  is  to  leave  it  to  do  the  singing  for  the  people. 
To  say  nothing  of  human  worship  by  proxy,  the  con- 
gregation which  leaves  the  choir  to  do  all. the  singing 
misses  many  advantages.  Yet  this  is  too  often  the 
case,  and  in  some  quarters  increasingly  so.  In  too 
many  places  of  worship  the  work  of  the  choir  is  be- 
coming a  separate  and  independent  performance,  and 
the  body  of  the  congregation  look  on  with  indifference 
or  listen  with  interest,  as  the  case  may  be.  You  may 
call  it  a  Sunday  concert  in  the  House  of  God,  but 
never  call  it  congregational  worship  when  the  people 
pay  little  heed  to  the  singing,  and  take  little  personal 
part  in  it.    EUther  the  congregations  should  take 


more  part  and  interest  in  the  vocal  worship,  or  leave 
it  to  the  choir  altogether,  merely  following  them, 
programme  in  hand,  as  at  an  oratorio.  Few  congre- 
gations are  prepared  for  such  a  decision  as  would 
exclude  them  altogether  from  the  singing  part  of 
worship  except  as  listeners.  Then,  if  they  would  not 
give  up  their  right  to  sing,  let  them  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  privilege  by  more  skillful  and  hearty 
singing.  Good  congregational  singing  is  not  to  be 
had  without  toil  and  cost.  If  it  could  come  by  merely 
wishing  for  it,  then  many  congregations  would  sing 
much  .better  than  they  do.  They  need  to  inform 
themselves  what  really  is  good  congregational  singing, 
and  then  lay  themselves  out  for  it  accordingly.    A 


WHAT   FAIRY-LIKE   MUSIC. 


P  Gratipso. 


>— 1^— fe. 


'^^5ii=iEE^£S^^^^ 


Db  Pinna. 


g^g^-fgj 


1.  What    fai  -  ry  •  like    mu  -  sic    steals    o  •  ver    the    sea,        En  -  tran  •  cing    the 

2.  The    winds  are      all  hush'd,and     the      wa  -  ters     at    rest;     They    sleep  like      the 


sen-  ses  with  charmM  mel-  o-dy  ?  'Tis  the  voice  of     the    mer-  maid,  that- floats  o*er    the 
passions      in      in  -  fan  -  cy's  breast;  Till  storms  shall  un  -  chain  them  from  out  their   dark 


:fci5'-=S^^! 


main,    As  she  min  -  gles   her    song  with  the       gon-  do-lier's  strain  !  *Tisthe  voice  of      the 
cave,   And    break  Uie       re   -  pose  of     the      shore  and  the   wave.    Till  storms  shall    nn  - 


mermaid,  that  floats  o'er  the  main.  As  she  mingles  her    song  with  the      gon  -  do  -  tier's  strain, 
chain  them  from  out  their  dark  cave.  And  break  the  re  -  pose   of    the    shore  and   the    wave. 


tS2=tZ=l? 


minister  cannot  from  the  pulpit  give  much  advice 
about  singing ;  still  less  can  he  go  into  the  details  of 
art  criticism.  A  few  remarks  occasionally,  calling 
upon  all  the  congregation  to  join  more  heartily  in  the 
singing,  is  the  most  that  he  can  undertake  with  pro- 
priety and  success.  The  congregation  needs  to  be 
called  together  apart  from  worship,  and  solely  for 
practice  and'  instruction  in  the  vocal  art.  A  skillful 
and  judicious  teacher  can  soon  point  out  the  usual 
faults  and  lead  them  on  by  intelligent  practice  to 
better  work.  Occasional  practice  in  congregational 
singing  is  indispensable,  and  there  is  no  first- class 
work  done  without  it.  The  exercises  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  voice  should  be   gone  through,  m  gl§p 


exercises  in  the  diflferent  intervals  and  thr<.ugh  various 
keys.  A  month's  practice  of  this  kind  will  be  of  more 
use  for  improvement  than  (he  singing  of  a  hundred 
tunes.  Those  who  take  part  in  the  psalmody  of  the 
congregation  should  be  encouraged  to  practice  the 
exercises  at  home.  The  unison  practice  has  many  ad- 
vantages, but  it  does  not  supersede  private  practice. 
The  defects  of  the  voice  may  be  pointed  out  veiy 
clearly  in  the  singing  class,  where  more  or  less  indi- 
vidual instruction  may  be  given,  but  they  can  be 
most  effectually  corrected  by  private  practice;  and 
those  who  will  persevere  in  private  for  only  half  an 
hour  a  day  will  soon  be  able  to  make  a  better 
public  contribution  to  the  general  worship  of  song. 


wYorit    Thi. 


CINCINNATI.        PHILjJDELPHU.        CIJICj)GO. 

Tke  Indaellvv  Serle*  ar  Arllbnatlo.—  By 

Wb.  J.  Milne.  A,_M.,  P,iBcip.I  SuK.  Noroiil  School,  Ctal 

—-_r- nbatSc  in  «  pnclicil  Nlf'sdo'lD- 

KMpatIi>a  HIiiMrlaa  oflbe  CnKetl  RMtn.— 

BriHisricy  of  lllc  nu-ntivc — Clcarnai  ■nd  «kffancc  of  ilyle 

U>il7  of  NomllK— ObjicIivE   Prcxnuilon— llluilruioni  of 

FBrbrlK«r'a   Pnleal   Dnwlu  TafeleOk  —  A 

iiolij  im(iM_ih«rr  liM  •ml  sompiicinai — iht'lr  praetieiS 
1  low  ptiu,  iiiuE  tbcin  Is  id. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Thalheimer's  Histories. 

In  comptium  with  a  irmvai  Tdi  Kpunic  Hliiorio  of  ihi 
Eariy  EuRm  Momrcliia  ol  Gnta  und  of  Roou,  Messm 
VahAhtvikf.  B««oc  &  Co.  mnnounct  »n  tdlHonof  Thai 
klimtr't  Uantiali/Amiml  Hitlsry  in  Ihree  PjlU,  »ll : 

I   TfeallielnBer'B  Hlntory         Sample  Copy  Price 

orEarlT-eiutvrn  9Iannrehl<«>,  %  VS 

*.  TliMkelinor'*  BIMorr  of  SrMce.  •  «» 
a.  TtaBlh«tincr-a  BMMrr  ofBome,      •  Ml 

The  Firil  eiDbncei  the  Prn:Uu>lcil  Period  aiid  lti.it  oi 
PerKian  A«-f  x'lri.rv 
Their 


Tventy  Xztxa-Fina  Su^iesI 

[LANCASTEBtwiitciri 

Splendid  Time  Kecord. 

Dr.  I.  P.  WIckenTiKia;  Gtate  Superintetident  of 
Public  Insliudion,  at  thBreqiim  of  the  Lancaster  Watefi 
Company,  looltwith  him  in  his  recent  trip  to  Europe 
ore  o(  their  most  benutlful  Nickel  Movemenu,  that  he 
might  test  its  time-keeping  qualities,  and  put  it  side  by 
side,  in  comparison  wiili  the  best  watches  made  abroad. 
It  was  the  fiisl  Lancaster  Watch  to  cross  Ihe  Allantic, 
and  its  Time  Record  la  £xtraordluary.  When 
Dr.  W.  left  Lancaster,  June  aad,  Ihe  '  '  ' 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  lime.  He  kepi 
home  time  during  his  entire  trip,  niihoul  once  (dtanging 
it  to  thai  of  any  new  longitude  In  svhichht  '  '  ■' 
self,  and  on  returning  to  Lancaster  again, 
it  was  itill  with  Pennsylvania  Railroad  I 
Mluute,  having  made  nn  perceptible  variation 
from  this  time  during  its  Pour  Hoiitha  of  coiitluu- 
oHi  I.aud  diid  Oceau  Travel,  subjeci  to  all  the  ups 
anddownsof  Twelv-™" ""'--'      •  ■ 
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Ian  Empli 
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curmtf  Mnfit'     iMrft  St 


Liitr-U/r  Ulmtrattd  wilk 


Andrews'  Geology- 

Suia.    Br  E.  B.  AHDiivn,  LL.  D.,  ^  Iki  Okii  Gnlcgicat 
Crr^.and  Ult  Pr^iinr  ^  GmUtf  ill  Haritlla  CtlUgt. 
lino.,  dotk,  983pp.    4]'  lUiulntiom. 
The  diiiiiKItue  lanm  of  this  work  It  la  llmilalloni.    ll  <• 


lief  K 


K  made  than  iF  far 


\e  Copy  aad  Intnductlon 


GIHGINNATl  AND  NEW  VOHK: 
^an  Antwerp, Bragg  d  Co..  Publishers. 


D^lrici  Agtna  for  ao  Ajsociaii 
"     iiance  at  half  the""' 


ibtdulely  proof  against  frau^  or  dri^honaiy,  with  capual  and 
AJdn»°"    L.  G.  Fcfu^E!  P,''o.  Bon  i?iaTphi1n.,  P». 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


Plays  and  IDialogues. 

tit  Sc*^i  lad  ^Malnri.  of  luilable  le><in1ii,  from  dnmn 
■     /fiinaa.     NutnlKr  of  i:liar«:l.^rt,  and  time  required,  c 

.,-.    NoKeoery  remiirtd.    Very  populnr  and  rrftiuiM, 

kiflittl  fra'tr/rniH  Itniktri.     Price,  11  cents  each.     Send  lo 

'-cripiive  clicidar.    Also  the  clunttil  and  iiit  Air  Pumt  li 

lUriiei.    Glot«.  Maps,  Cham,  (ic^  furni.hed  ai  lowes 


"  Best  Watch  Made  in  America. ' 


The  City  of  Geneva,  In  Swiuerland  is  everywhere  ad- 
mitted lo  be  at  ihe  head  nnd  from  of  the  Watch  manu- 
facture In  Europe.  More  watches  are  made  there  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  the  finest  grade  of  Ge- 
neva watches  is  perhaps  unexcelled  elsewhere  for  ele- 
gance of  finish,  accuracy  as  lime- keepers,  and  extrava- 
gance of  price.  Favorable  endorsement  therefore  from 
such  a  quarter  carries  weight  They  know  a  good 
watch  in  Geneva,  and  the  I.eadlUE  Finn  of  manufac- 
turers in  th«  cHy,  Messrs.  PaKk,  Philippe  ft  Co..  pro- 
nounced Ihe  Lancaster  Waich,  carried  by  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham;  without  any  hesitallon,  after  more  or  lesa  critical 
examination,  "the  Beit  tTatcIi  made  In  America." 

Quick  »••».— The  beat  of  the  Lancaster  Watch  Is 
18,000  per  hour — quickest  in  America — hence  its  capadlr 
for  finest  adjustment. 

Outlay.— The  sum  of  $100,000  has  been  ex- 
pended at  the  Lancaster  Works,  during  the  pasl  fqur 
years,  since  their  organization. 

HOKE  SUa<»B8TI01T8. 

cry  watch  made  at  the  Luncasler  Works  Is  guar- 
d  to  the  purchaser,  by  Ihe  Company.  No  inferior 
aare  manufactured,  If  the  buyer  wantsafine  watch 
— 10  do  perfect  work — he  will  consult  his  interest  by  gel- 
ting  it  ni  home,  where  he  m.iy  be  sure  of  having  it  sat- 
isfactory, because  within  easy  reach  of  Ihem.inulaolory. 
at  which  it  may  readily  l>e  adjusted  or  eichanged.  If 
necessary.  There  is  great  advantage  in  this  tothebuver. 


ngr 


I.  71k€  Iniroduction  Price  is  the  cost  for  first  use  when  no  book  is  given  In  exchange.  2.  Vhe  Ex^ 
(hangt  Price  is  the  cost  for  first  use  when  the  corresponding  old  book  is  given  in  exchange.  3.  Specimen 
Copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  school- 
officers  at  Exchange  price. 


These  Readers,  prepared  by  Supt.  Harris  or  St.  Louis,  Supt  RickofT,  of  Qeveland,  and  Prof.  Mark 
naile^r.  of  Yale  Collcse,  oflTer  a  sensible,  simple,  and  systematic  plan  for  teaching  reading.  They  are  charm- 
ingly illustrated,  comlMn^J  ^A*  ^^1  Af^An.'^     "D^^  A  ^v*^     \  ^^<^   word,  sentence,  and 


!«..»...«.  ...v»..s/vt».  ...%w.w»  , ^m — ^ — ^ '^ — ''"  >  the  child  by  simple  stories 

and  lead  him  along  soskilirully  that,  before  he  realizes  it,  he  is  reading  easy  sentences  at  sight.    1  he  use  of 
script  letters,  written  spelling,  conversations  on  the  selections,  and  language  lessons,  are  among  the  new  fea- 


lures  which  must  commend  these  books.  They  are  complete  in 
five  books,  and  will  save  the  cost  of  a  speller^  since  all  the 
new  words  are  arranged  for  oral  and  written  exercises.  Be 
sure  and  see  these  books,  if  you  are  progressive,  and  desire 
tlie  best  readers  for  your  schools. 


FIRST 
SECOMT) 


FOI7RTS  X2SAIDSR. 


These  books  consist  of  six  numbers.    The  copies  are  upon  slips  which,  by  an  ingenious  patent,  are  ma^oe 

to  move  down  the  page  so  r  ^W^^^^  ^1     ^^^s^\w9^^^0\0\\^^    )  as  to  cover  up    the    stu- 

dent's  writing.  an\l  thus  \  JMLOGLei    WOpy^XSOOJSS.  /  keep  the  perfect  copy  aU 

ways  before  him.    The  copies  are  a  plain,  business  hand.    The  forms  of  the  letters  are  taught  as  object-les- 

/SOUS.    The  analysis  is  greatly  simplified.    Superior  to  all  others  in  every  respeot. 

These  Histories,  with  their  beautiful  illustrations,  their  pleasing,  simple  style,  and  their  interesting  stories, 

rrou?'bS!"."cUu.  I  Quackenbos's  aistories.  \  ?!g^°I°'tw'^:s 

fresh,  with  maps,  showing  the  settlement  and  the  growth  of  our  country,  and  are  really  a  record  of  manners 

and  social  life,  literature  and  civiliiation,  (  EliEMElTTARY  SClSTORT 

rather  than  ot  mere  wars  and  conquests.  {ITEW  A MERIC AIT  HISTORJr 

They  are  well  adapted  for  use  as  Readers.  (  HZSTOR7  OS*  THE  WORXiD "**.... 


The  great  favor  with  which  Cornell's  systematic  course  in  Geography  has  been  received,  is  shown  by  hun- 

'•SS.nTy-iu't:  Comeirs  O-eographies.} 'i.  »i«.  in^b? 

the  satisfaction  it  has  given,  when  other  Geographies  jiave  failed^  nicet  t^he  wants  of  the  schooUroom.    llie 
New  England  edition,  with  its  clear,  accurate, 
and  full  Maps  of  all  ine  New  England  Slates, 
its  beautiful  IViutrations,  and  its   well-chosen 
descriptive  matter,  is  invaluable  for  our  schools. 


OUTLIITE   MAPS  per  set. 


The  first  book,  "  Lessons  in  Language,'*  is  a  successful,  ini^nious  system  for  securing  fluency  of  expres- 

'r!^A«?!;l.Quackenbos's  Iiang:uas:e  Series, |*;;,'u,nr 

and  interest  in  a  study  heretofore  dry  and  unsatisfactory.     It  teaches    how  to  handle  language   practically. 

The  English  Grammar  is  simple  and  plain  in  f  ZjAXTQ-TTAGtE   ZjESSOITS ••• 

statement,  and  thorough  in  lu  treatment  in  j  EITQ-X«ZSS  QRAMMAR 

the  philosophy  of  the  language.    The  Rhet- 1  liESSOITS  ZIT  COMFOSZTIOIT 

oric  and  Composition  are  unequaled  in  their   t  C0MP0SZTZ02T  AITS 
departmenu. 


IS 


clear,  logical,  and  weU-graded^and  contains  a  great  number  of  practical  eX' 

'  the  methods  actually 
men.        Practice    is 


This  series  of  Arithmetics 

3'%  2:rs!^^2i  Appleton's  Axitiuuetics.J 

given  in  making  out  bills,  the  important  (  EXtEMENTAR?  ARXTHMETZC. 

financial  changes  are  all  recognized,  the  <  PRACTZCAZj 

diflerence  between  gold  and  currency  is  ( 

shown:  and  the  different  classes  of  U.  S.  Bonds  are  fully  described. 


«  Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  Books  has  gained  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  eminent  classical  teachers  of 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  f  XT*^  ^^1^%%  ^^mrnmt  *mm  T  ^+4w%  {1^^  1^^^"  introduced  into 
neariy  all  our  leading  classical  \  iS&^A  J&2A90S  B  iliilTl  liAB»  (  institutions  of  every  grade, 
both  school  and  college     The  revised  edition  of  the   Grammar  embraces  the  practical  results  of  the  best 

schobrship,  without  encumbering  its  pages  i  IlTTROdTCTORT'  LiATIIT    BOOK 

with  mere  conjectures     The  Grammar  and  <  XjATUN^  (3rR ^ M'M'  A -p 

Readers  in  their  improved  form,  are  the  f  ITE W  ZjATUT   READER 

best  companion  books  in  the  list  of  preparatory  Latin  publicationi.    Used  in  over  3000  schools  and  academies. 


I  Srusi's  Drawing.  \  T  """""'  ""*""" 


course  published.    It  has  for  ( JB^f^USl  S    ii^I^SLAATmS.  \  iu  Sasis  a  knowledge  of  the 

actual  forms  of  nature.leads  the  mind  to  f  STITTSETIC  SERIESr4  books,  each 

observe,  trains  the  hand  to   represent,  |  AUAXtTTIC  SERIES,  6  books,  each 

and  is  so  simple  and  scientific  that  it  ■<  PERSPECTIVE  SERIES,  4  books,  each 
can  be  successfully  taught  without  the  SSADIlTGi-  SERIES,  4  books,  Nos.  i  and  a. 
aid  of  experts.  L  do.  do.  Nos.  3  and  4. 
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Courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Textile  Designs,  and  Architecture,  now  ready.  Attention  is  also  called  to  our  leading 
text'books  in  all  departments  of  study,  including  the  Primer  Series,  Quackenbos's,  Arnot's,  and  Deschanel's  Natural  Philoso. 
phies,  Lockyer*s  Astronomy,  iluxley*s,  Youmans's  and  Comings's  Physiologies,  Morse's  and  Nicholson's  Geologies,  Miss  You- 
mans's  Botanies,  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc     List  of  educational  publications  sent  free. 

D.  AFFLETOIT  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

549  &  551  Broad WA7,  New  York. 


THE  FAMILY  LIBEAET 


BRITISH  POETRY. 


From  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time,  (1350-1878).  Edited  by  James  T.  Fields  and  Edwih 
P.  Whipple,  i  vol.,  royal  8vo.,  i,oi8  pages,  with  Heliotype  Portraits  of  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byion,  Ten- 
nyson, and  Mrs.  Browning.  Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  {6.50 ;  half  calf,  {10.00 ;  mo- 
rocco, or  tree  calf,  {14.00. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  British  Poetrj  presented  to  the  public  in  this  volume  will  not  disappmnt  ihe 
npectalions  that  were  called  forth  by  the  announcement  of  the  names  ufthe  editors  in  the  original  piospectus. 
Few  of  our  American  scholars  combine,  in  so  high  a  degree,  the  qualities  essential  to  the  successful  prepar- 
*  Tribune. 

-the 
1  and  sung  in  the  British  Islands  frotn  (he  days  of  Chaucer  down  to  the 
preient  time. — Boilon  Transcript. 

Here  is  one  book  thM  gives  a  just  view  of  the  style  and  purpose  of  all  the  great  poets  whose  song  livef  in 
the  heart  of  mankind. — t/no  York  Ohsemer. 

We  have  seen  no  compilation  of  the  kmd  which  so  satisfactorily  presents  a  wide  department  of  literature 
in  a  form  accessible  to  all. —  CinHnnnti  Ga%ette. 

It  renders  a.  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  other  books  unnecessary. — Bducaliortal  Wttkly  (Chicago.) 
The  volume  is  a  noble  one,  and  is  enriched  with  heliotype  reproductions  of  the  best  portraits  of  many  of 
the  more  famous  •fOtHs.—Harlford  Couranl. 

*.<  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  and  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTOS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MANTTFACTTJHED  BTT  THE 


Easi  Lewisburg  Lumber  I  Manufacturing  Go. 


WE  now  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  for  the  inspection  of  School  Officers  and  all  mt 
purchase  of  School  Furniture,  a  Desk,  which  combines  all  the  ndvanlages  and  improt 
have  been  suggested  liy  many  yeart  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  School  Fum 


have  been  suggested 

I 
For 

STONGTH,  DURABILITY, 

Comfort, 

NEATNESS  AND  ECONOMY. 


'O'U'BIVAI.IID 


QT  TES  VJlSX3!C. 


Hie  Desk  we  offer  is  r 
been  for  yeare  engaged  ir 

WE   SHALL  BE    PLEASED  TO    MKET  SCHOOL  BOARDS  DESIRING  TO 

PURCHASE,  WITH  SAMPLES  OF  OUR  FURNITURE. 

CkmsfrndtHit  lelicUtd,  and  UtUn  of  inquiry  promptly  amwirtd.     Our  llliulraltd  Circular  and  P,U 


gfe*- 


Jlecent  Adoptions  of  Pr.  prooks's  Arithmetics. 

New  7ork  City,  upon  unanimoua  recomxnandatioa.  New  Jersey 

State   Normal    School.      MaeaachuBetts    State    Nonnal 

School,  "Weetfield.    "WeBt  Chester  State   Nonnal 

School,  Pa.    Missouri  State  Normal  School. 

Gloucester  County.  New  Jersey. 

etc.,    etc,,    etc.,    etc. 

Send  for  Circulars,  terms,  etc. 

Dr.  BROOKS'S  UNRIVALED  ARITH3IET1CS. 

In  Twro  Courses.    Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 
THE  UNlOti  SHORTER  COURSE,  in  two  books,  combining  MenUl  and  WriUen. 
THE STANTtARD  NORMAJ.  COURSE  (ne 

and  Wriueii.      These  Iwq  courses  are  both  new.      They  conl 
ness  characier,  not  to  lie  fonnd  in  other  American  Books. 


Wanted:  S  ^e0f>oi\^ible  ¥ekdl\ei< 

In   Every  County  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  County   Teachers'    Institute   to 
sell  and  take  subscriptions  for 

Dr.  Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic, 

Prof.  Montgomery's  Indtutrial  Drawing, 
Westlake'B  How  to  Write  Letters,  and  Literature, 

Lyte'a  Institute  Songs,  and  Institute  Glee  Book, 

Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks. 

ADDRESS  WITH  REFERENCES, 

SOW^P,  f  OTTS  &  CO.,  publishers, 

PHTT  ■  A  ■nSLP'HT  A  ^ 

PROF.  MOlTTaOLfEK^'S 
ITormal  X7nion  System  ot  Industrial  Dra^'ing;. 

IS7  osru:  sszuBS. 

Niimliers  l  to  8. — Ttinaxf  Eicrciies,  comprising  Che  Alphabet  of  simple  plane  foira  of  straight  nnclciirTnl 
outlines,  ore  now  ready. 

ADVAHTAOES.— 1.  Il  can  be  taught  by  any  teacher. .  2.  It  teaches  form,  form  element,  and  rorni 
compii^ilion  from  Ihem.  3.  It  leaches  one  form  i\  a  iime  with  iu  powei  in  composition  and  its  uses.  4.  It 
educates  the  mind, cultivates  the  eye,  and  trains  the  haori,  to  a  knowledge  of  funn.  5.  The  exercises  are  sp- 
lematic.-illy  varied.    6.  It  is  cheap  and  efipecialty  suited  to  commim  school  work. 

Jff~  C'opiet  for  txamimaiicn  andinlroductioa  postpaid  at  6  cis.per  iooi,  er  4S  elt  far  Ike  S  Numbers. 

B6B"  For  further  particulars,  send  postal  card  or  letter  to  the  publishers.      Address 

SoT^er,  Potts  3e  Co.,  Publishers, 

530  Alarlset  Street.  Philadelphia.    „ 


OU>  STOiril  SIiATSa  abolibbss. 

NEW  YORK 

^ILICATl  1001  SLATE  COMFAIY. 

3PN  response  to  the  demand  for  a  less  expensive, yet  equally  use- 
lib  ful  and  durable  Slate,  we  invite  special  attention  to  our  latest 
improved  Size,  Style,  and  quality  of  Silicate  for  general  school  use. 
fi.  perfect  JUarking  and  ^rasible  Surface  Supplied  at 

EjAXf  tbe  price 

OF  TUK   HEAVY,    NOISY    STONE  SLATE. 


TO  BE   CARRIEU>  IN  THE   BCHOOI,    UOOK. 

4  Xjoav-es,  each  4  1-2x7  Indies^ 

Eight  Marking  Surfaces,  Equal  to  a  9  x  14  Slate.  Ruled  for  Spelling  (40  words.) 

Also  Ruled  for  Writing  Exercises. 

I'K-ICE,    SI.OO    FEU   3DOZE3:sr, 

(Hftiled,  $1.30  per  Doufi.)    NET:  NoIVtUwDiscoiuiU 

7mical  and  diaraili 

niey  So  Not  Break  by  Falling;  are  Flexible,  Liglit,  azid  Durable. 

Tki  Beards  of  Education  ef  Nr.v  York  Cily,  Philadelfhia.and  hundreds  0/ ichaols  Hiroughmt  tht  CoHHlry 
an  tains  /^"i  lorgtly  and  cannot  de  wilhent  tkem. 

No  Board  of  Eduialiion,  Tta<her  or  Partnt  need  bi  afraid  to  adopt  Ihtm.     We  warrant  latisfattton. 
Orderi  filled  bjr  Mail  or  otktrattte.    Sample  Statei  mailed  for  la  cents. 


siLicATS  Bo  not  ^Itret 

Slate  Cleaner, 
imoH^n^T  ERASER  mSUTE. 

AND  UEST 

PKIUE, 

EVER   MADE.  jl^j,„  ^  cENTS. 


WITHCCTT 

KOISTUHB.  Q^^^^'  <*^°«« 

T».       .         1  k«  BOXES. 


I    ticntuillr  >up«nccla 


Ab«vB  Fiiea*. 


MANOFAOTURED  BY 

ITB-W  70I2K  SI1J:CATS  BOOK  SliATB  CO., 

A.  H.  JOCELYN,  President.  191  Ftatoa  St.,  (.Cor.  Churcb,)  N.  T. 


■»«  MASS  A  Ca  VSEITa-ILLHrOlS—PENltSYL  TASIA.  ♦* 


^mX  AMEBICAN  miiCi^fEin:  WATCH]  _ 

STRONa  foutts  of  EXCET.T.TJITCB. 
Twenty  Extra  Fine  Baby  Jewels,  making  it  the  Best  Jeweled  Watch  in  America. 

Compensation  Balance— Brignett  Hair-Bpring— Conical  PiTOts. 

Rnby  Roller  Pin— Straight-Line  Doable  Roller  Escapement^Exposed  Pallets. 

Adjasted  to  Heat,  Gold,  and  Isochronism. 

The  American  Watch  Manufacture  has,  within  twenty  years,  grown  to  such  large  proportions 
that  it  is  r.ipidly  becoming  an  interest  of  National  importance.  American  Watches  are  making, 
their  way  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  are  fast  securing  for  themselves,  in  the  business 
centres  of  Europe,  the  home  of  the  Watch  manufacture,  a  reputation  for  Perfection  of  Finiih, 
and  Reliability  be  Time-Keepeis,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  English  and  Swiss  Watches,  of 
any  and  all  grades.  The  best  skill  that  the  country  affords  has  been  secured  at  the  Lancaster 
Works.  The  Superintendent.  Chas.  S.  Moseley,  Esq  ,  is  rated  the  best  designer  of  watch -making 
machinery  in  the  United  States,  which  means,  in  this  department,  the  best  in  the  world.  He  was 
for  many  years  Superintendent  both  at  Waltham  and  at  Elgin,  these  two  great  factories  being 
lat^ely  indebted  to  him  for  their  entraordinary  success.     Under  his  competent  direction,  it  is 

Finest  Ctilt  and  ZtTickel  Movements 
B7EB7  "^ATCS  aiTASANTEZD  TO  TSE  FTrEtCSA,SEB. 

AH  the  AmericBn  WatchB  made  are  from  New  England  and  the  West— Mass achnsetta  and  IIIlDoU.  There 
is  room  for  anolhet  Stale  in  this  manufacture ;  and  Pennsvlvania  enters  the  fielri.making  ihe  Fallest  ali4  Beat 
>  America— pulling  into  it  the  Beat  Stem- Will d lu ^  Biid  Stem-Setlliif;  Ar. 
making  Ihe  HaudBomeBt  Deaign  of  Three-Quarler  Plate  MoTcment  in 
much  Inwer  price  tliau  auy  other  equally  fluegradeofwatch  haa  erer 
been  put  iuto  tile  Amsricau  market.  Numerous  citiiens  of  Lancaster  and  vicliiily  already  carry  the  Lati- 
easier  W.itch,  although  but  recently  offered  through  ihe  trade.  Home  pride  and  ihe  desire  lo  encourage  a  home 
industry  of  Ihe  h.ghesl  grade  cause' Ihem  lo  prefer  itieir  Homo  W.iich,  when  of  equal  excellence,  toonemade 
in  New  England,  in  Ihe  West,  or  in  Europe.        ^^Ask  lo  see  lu     Dealen  will  be  pleased  to  show  it. 

-  «(■  fVn«  TTivma  TXTB^^nli      *'4-Va  Tlaat  lUTar^a  \m     AmarHfia." Hrnma   Vfr/iirl  Af 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING  READING  IN  LONDON. 


PEDAGOGICS   ABROAD. — NO.  XII, 


THE  School  Board  of  London  has  issued  a 
valuable  Report  on  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Reading,  to  the  teachers  of  each  of  the 
schools  under  the  board.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  School  Management  Committee, 
who  have  been  nearly  a  year  engaged  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  inquiries  and  collecting  evi- 
dence, and  was  laid  before  the  board  at  its 
last  meeting  before  the  Easter  vacation. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  making  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  reading,  the  sub-committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  instituting  inqui- 
ries on  the  subject,  thought  it  expedient  to 
ascertain  from  teachers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  success  in  teaching  read- 
ing, what  were  the  methods  which  they  re- 
spectively employed. 

We  found  that  though  there  arc  some  three 
or  four  methods  of  teaching  reading  recog- 
nized as  distinct  in  formal  treatises  on  (he 
Gu^ect,  these  so-called  methods  are  mainly 
differentiated,  not  by  the  way  in  which  read- 
ing is  taught,  but  by  the  way  in  which  the 
alphabet  is  taught,  and  that  none  of  the 
teachers  whom  wc  examined  used  any  of 
them  exclusively. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  tend  to  clearness  if 
the  leading  characteristics  of  these  methods 
are  briefly  indicated. 

The  Alphabetic  method  begins  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  then  proceeds  to 
combinations  of  the  letters  into  syllables  and 
words.     Every  word  is  first  spelled  and  then 


pronounced,  the  children  being  left  to  learn 
the  actual  sounds  represented  by  the  letters 
by  a  process  of  unconscious  induction.  As 
the  names  of  the  letters  do  not,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  correspond  with  the  sounds  of  the 
letters,  and  as  many  letters  represent  a  variety 
of  sounds,  it  is  clear  that  the  Alphabetic 
method  is  false  in  principle,  and  must  be 
tedious  in  operation.  It  seems  to  be  synthet- 
ical, but,  in  reality,  b  not,  the  aggregate  of 
the  names  of  the  letters  composing  a  word 
affording  but  a  slight  clue,  except  in  the  case 
of  words  that  are  spelled  phonetically,  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word.  It  is  urged  in 
favor  of  this  method  that  by  it  children  are 
taught  to  spell  as  well  as  to  read ;  but  expe- 
rience seems  to  show  that  spelling,  so  far  as- 
it  is  not  phonetic,  is  learnt  by  the  repetition 
of  the  visual  impressions  made  bywords  as 
wholes,  rather  than  by  remembering  the  sepa- 
rate letters  of  which  the  words  are  composed^ 
The  Phonic  method  begins,  not  with  the 
names  of  the  letters,  but  with  their  actual 
powers,  and  then  advances  from  the  true 
sounds  of  the  lettsrs  of  which  a  word  is  com- 
posed to  the  pronunciation  of  the  whole  word. 
It  is  a  genuinely  synthetic  method,  but  re- 
quires for  its  complete  application  an  ex- 
tended alphabet  and  a  reformed  spelling. 
With  our  present  alphabet  the  same  letter 
may  represent  many  different  sounds ;  and 
with  our  present  spelling  many  tetters  are  si- 
lent, and  many  sounds  are  represented  in  a 
variety  of  ways.    There  is  no  reason,  how- 
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ever,  why  the  Phonic  method  should  not  be 
advantageously  applied  to  our  written  lan- 
guage as  it  stands.  By  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks  the  existing  alphabet  may  be  virtually 
extended,  and  by  other  typographical  expe- 
dients the  silent  letters  may  be  easily  indi- 
cated. This  method  was  successfully  em- 
ployed by  the  late  Mr.  Robinson,  a  teacher 
at  Wakefield,  and  was  admirably  exemplified 
before  us  by  Mrs.  Harper,  who  employs  it  in 
a  large  school  under  the  Leeds  school  board. 
It  has  the  great  merit  of  cultivating  the 
habit  of  distinct  articulation,  and  of  impart- 
ing to  the  ear  accuracy  and  delicacy  in  the- 
discrimination  of  sounds. 

The  look  and -say  method  is  analytic,  be- 
ginning with  a  word  as  a  whole,  and  then 
proceeding  to  decompose  it.  The  children 
first  learn  to  identify  and  pronounce  words 
at  sight,  and  then,  by  analysis  and  compari- 

•  son,  master  the  powers  of  the  letters  compos- 
ing them.' 

It  is  obvious  that  these  methods  may  be 
used  in  combination,  and,  on  inquiry,  we 
found  that  they  are  so  used.  Teachers  who 
use  the  alphabetic  method  endeavor  to  di- 
rectly teach  the  powers  of  the  letters  as  well 
.  as  their  names  3  those  who  use  the  Phonic 
^method  are  compelled  to  teach  large  numbers 
of  words  by  the  look-and-say  method,  and 
those  who  teach  words  as  wholes,  decompose 
the  words  into  their  phonic  methods  in  order 
to  teach  the  powers  of  single  letters,  se  as  to 
enable  children  to  read  words  they  have  not 
seen. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  that 

*  seems  to  be  most  successful  is  as  follows : 

1 .  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  taught,  i.  e.^  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  identify  them.  This  is  done  by 
requiring  the  children  to  observe  how  the  letters  are 
formed,  to  "  match  "  the  letters,  to  form  them  out  of 
suitable  pieces  of  wood  or  paper  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  to  reproduce  them  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  The  names  are  associated  with  the  forms  for 
purposes  of  reference;  not  to  be  used  in  spelling 
words  on  the  "  alphabet "  plan. 

'  With  regard  to  this  stage  we  would  sug- 

.  gest : 

1 .  That  for  some  time  the  children  should  be  con- 
fined to  one  alphabet,  either  capital  or  small  letters, 
print  or  script,  the  introduction  of  two  or  three  only 

.  serving  to  multiply  difficulties. 

2.  That  the  letters  should  be  classified  in  the  order 
of  the  simplicity  of  their  outline. 

3.  That  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  laws  of 
association  to  connect  (he  forms  of  the  letters  with  the 
common  objects  which  the}'  resemble,  even  a  remote 
resemblance  being  often  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the 
active  imagination  of  children,  and   to  powerfully 

_  assist  the  memory. 

4.  That,  from  the  beginning,  the  children  should 
be  required  to  reproduce  the  letters  in  simple  outline. 

5.  That  teachers  should  take  special  pains  to  secure 


distinct  articulation,  purity  of  pronunciation,  and  a 
good  style  of  reading  from  the  outset.  Much  ladx>r 
would  be  saved  in  the  upp)er  departments  of  a  school 
if  more  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
bad  habits  in  these  resp>ects  in  the  loVer. 

The  usual  method  of  teaching  to  read,  fol- 
lowed by  our  teachers,  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  teacher  reads  a  paragraph  by  himself. 

2.  The  children  read  it  simultaneously. 

3.  They  are  then  called  upon  to  read  it  individu- 
ally. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  class  be  large  (and 
many  of  our  classes  contain  from  sixty  to 
seventy  children),  the  children  get  little  or  no 
practice  in  independent  reading.  We  would 
strongly  recommend,  therefore,  that  in  the 
first  three  standards  the  reading  classes  should 
not  contain  more  than  thirty  children.  In 
proportion  as  children  get  over  the  mechan- 
ical difficulties  of  reading,  and  become  capa- 
ble of  reading  with  pleasure  to  themselves, 
the  size  of  the  class  may  be .  increased.  But 
in  the  earlier  stages  abundant  individual  prac- 
tice is  indispensable  to  rapid  progress.  The 
children  in  these  stages  have  to  acquire  the 
power  of  recognizing  with  the  eye  words 
familiar  to  the  ear,  and  to  pronounce  words 
strange  both  to  eye  and  ear.  The  former 
can  only  be  acquired  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  impressions  on  the  visual  memory; 
the  later  by  constant  practice  in  decomposing 
words  into  their  syllables  and  elementary 
sounds,  and  then  reconstructing  the  words 
from  their  elements. 

In  the  upper  stages  of  reading  the  most 
common  defect  is  lack  of  intelligence.  This 
is  a  defect  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  any  special  method  of  teaching 
reading.  The  intelligence  of  a  school  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  its  teaching  as  a 
whole.  Whatever  exercises  the  mental  pow- 
ers of  the  children,  whatever  enlarges  their 
knowledge,  whatever  extends  their  vocabu- 
lary, will,  at  the  same  time,  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  their  reading.  While,  how- 
ever, we  recommend  a  fair  proportion  of 
reading  lessons  which  are  intended  to  convey 
information,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
highly  undesirable  in  the  lower  standards  to 
attempt  to  teach,  through  the  reading  lesson, 
subjects  that  severely  tax  the  attention.  The 
difficulties  presented  by  reading  itself  are  quite 
enough  for  the  teacher  to  cope  with,  without 
going  out  of  his  way  to  encounter  extraneous 
difficulties.  The  first  object  of  teachers  should 
be  to  get  children  to  take  an  interest  in  read- 
ing, and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making 
reading  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them.  The 
attractions  of  the  subject  matter  should  be 
heightened  to  the  greatest  possible  extent ;  the 
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mechanical  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  enjoyment  should  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. When  reading  has  become,  by  con- 
stant practice,  a,  comparatively  speaking,  un- 
conscious process,  then  the  reading  lesson 
may  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  ele- 
mentary teachers  have  to  encounter  in  the 
higher  stages  of  teaching  reading  arises  from 
the  limited  vocabukry  of  the  children.  The 
language  which  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
speak  and  the  language  they  rea4  are  two 
different  tongues.  The  difficulty  of  learning 
to  read  is  consequently  doubled.  The  words 
which  the  children  have  to  read  are  new  to 
the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  and  call  up  no 
ideas  in  their  mind.  It  seems  highly  desir- 
able, therefore,  to  extend  the  vocabulary  of 
the  children  by  every  means  in  the  teacher's 
power.  In  every  lesson,  no  matter  what  the 
subject  is,  each  new  word  should  be  care- 
fully explained,  written  on  the  blackboard, 
and  used  in  new  combinations.  Definitions 
are  of  less  value  than  actual  examples  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  word  is  employed.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  natural  method  by  which  we 
learn  words.  Columns  of.  disconnected 
words  with  dictionary  equivalents  set  over 
against  them  are  of  little  use  to  children. 
The  words  must  be  set  before  them  in  their 
living  organic  relations  with  the  other  words 
of  a  sentence. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  the  system- 
atic learning  and  reciting  of  poetry  as  a  val- 
uable means  of  cultivating  the  imagination, 
rendering  the  ear  sensitive  to  rhythmic  con- 
structions, improving  the  delivery,  and  ex- 
tending the  vocabulary.  The  amount  of 
poetry  required  to  be  learnt  by  the  Code  is 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remark  that 
the  poetry  should  be  learnt  from  the  book, 
and  not  by  parrot-like  vocal  repetition. 
Reading  is  primarily  a  visual  exercise,  and 
no  opportunity  should  be  lost  for  familiariz- 
ing children  with  the  look  of  the  printed 
words. 

Purity  of  pronunciation  and  distinctness 
of  articulation  should  be  carefully  cultivated 
at  all  times  in  school ;  but  they  are  so  essen 
tial  to  good  reading  that  we  would  recom- 
mend short  exercises,  preliminary  to  the 
reading  lesson,  for  their  special  cultivation. 
Teachers  should  strive  to  eradicate  the  com- 
mon London  blunders  of  substituting  oi  for  /, 
a€  for  a^  i  for  e,  adding  k  to  final  ng,  the 
omission  of  the  aspirate  where  it  should  be 
sounded  and  the  insertion  of  it  where  it  has 
no  proper  place.     Great  pains  should  also  be 


taken  to  prevent  the  blurring  of  the  vowels 
in  the  unaccented  syllables  of  words.  The 
difficulties  of  our  spelling  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  mispronunciation  even  of 
those  few  words  which  are  phonetically  repre- 
sented. If  children  are  allowed  to  say  saV' 
idge  for  savage,  noitu  for  nincy  winder  for 
window^  singin*  for  singing,  caoud  for  code, 
elemunt  for  element^  and  pint  for  point,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  misspell  these  words 
when  they  come  to  write  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
varies  very  considerably  in  different  schools. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  vast  importance  of  get- 
ting over  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  read- 
ing as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  so  enable  chil- 
dren to  read  with  pleasure  to  themselves,  and 
to  employ  this  acquired  power  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
the  cultivation  of  their  higher  faculties,  we 
would  strongly  urge  that  more  time  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  devoted  to  reading  in  the  infant's 
schools  and  in  the  lower  standards. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  reading  in 
schools  would  be  vastly  improved  if  more 
time  was  spent  by  the  pupil  teachers  in  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  reading  aloud.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  style  of  reading  adopted  by 
the  children  is  vicious,  when  the  example  set 
them  by  their  teachers  is  not  good.  What- 
ever pains  the  head  teachers  take  to  improve 
the  reading  of  the  pupil  teachers  will  bear 
abundant  fruit  in  the  improved  reading  of  the 
children. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  im- 
provements in  the  methods  which  are  already 
at  work.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable  to 
introduce  any  uniform  method  to  supplant 
them,,  or  to  hamper  our  teachers  in  any  way 
in  teaching  subjects  for  which  they  are  per- 
sonally responsible.  Whatever  names  may 
be  invented  for  designating  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading,  it  is  clear  that  ultimately  these 
methods  must  rest  on  the  same  fundamental 
laws  of  the  human  mind.  Their  only  real 
difference  will  be  the  extent  to  which  they 
utilize  the  laws  or  violate  them.  Of  far  more 
importance  than  the  method  is  the  intelligence 
of  the  teacher  who  employs  it. 

There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  it  is 
conceivable  that  learning  to  read  might  be 
greatly  facilitated,  viz.,  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  difficulties  that  have  to  be  over- 
come. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Phonic  method,  as  taught  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  difficulties  which  spring  out  of 
our  defective  alphabet  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
avoided  in  the  earlier  stages  of  teaching  read- 
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ing  by  the  employment  of  typographical  ex- 
pedients. It  also  tends  to  remove  vulgarisms 
and  provincialisms  by  exhibiting  to  the  eye 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  each  word.  This 
method  is  so  reasonable,  and  has  proved  so 
successful,  that  we  think  it  ought  to  be  tried 
as  an  experiment  in  some  of  the  schools  of 
the  Board.  It  would  not  require  any  altera- 
tion in  our  accepted  spelling,  and  the  diacrit- 
ical marks  which  it  employs  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  once  the  children  had  got  over 
the  chief  mechanical  difficulties  of  reading. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  method 
of  teaching  reading  on  the  phonetic  system 
should  be  tried  in  one  of  our  schools.  By 
this  method  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
are  still  further  diminished.  The  words  are 
spelled  as  they  are  pronounced;  no  letters 
have  more  than  one  sound ;  every  sound  has 
a  separate  letter ;  digraphs  and  trigraphs  are 
dispensed  with;  and  all  silent  letters  are  struck 
out.  This  method  has  been  tried  with  con- 
siderable success  by  Dr.  John  W.  Martin,  in 
Ireland.  It  is  stated  that  when  children  can 
read  books  in  which  the  phonetic  spelling  is 
employed  they  readily  learn  to  read  books  in 
the  ordinary  spelling ;  and  that  they  pick  up 
the  ordinary  spelling  with  equal  readiness. 
We  can  well  believe  that  the  ripened  intelli- 
gence of  children  who  had  learnt  to  read 
words  phonetically  spelled  would  very  rapidly 
enable  them  to  read  words  in  the  ordinary 
spelling  ?  but  we  are  not  so  entirely  satisfied 
that  they  would  quickly  forget  the  spelling  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  ac- 
quire a  capricious  spelling  that  was  perfectly 
new  to  them.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  experience ; 
and  we  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
periment should  be  fairly  tried  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Board's  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  express  no 
opinion  on  the  expediency  of  rendering  our 
spelling  uniformly  phonetic,  that  being  a 
question  with  which  we  have  not  to  deal. 
We  simply  recommend  that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried  of  teaching  children  to  read 
words  spelled  in  the  ordinary  way  by  first 
teaching  them  to  read  words  spelled  phonet- 
ically. 

A  third  endeavor,  in  the  same  direction, 
has  been  made  in  America  by  Dr.  E.  Leigh, 
whose  reading  books  retain  the  ordinary  spell- 
ing, but  are  so  printed  as  to  indicate  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words.  He  has  extended 
the  alphabet  by  slight  modifications  of  the 
forms  of  the  present  alphabetic  characters, 
and  prints  the  silent  letters  in  hair-type.  The 
chief  recommendation  of  these  books  is  that 


the  spelling  of  the  words  is  not  altered,  aod 
the  new  letters  so  closely  resemble  the  old, 
that  a  person  who  is  entirely  strange  to  the 
type  finds  no  difficulty  in  reading  it.  In  spite 
of  some  inconsistencies  in  the  employment  of 
the  modified  characters  which  Mr.  Leigh  has 
devised,  we  would  recommend  the  adoption 
of  his  books  in  one  or  more  of  our  infants 
schools  as  an  experiment. 

Mr.  A.  Sonnenschien,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Mieklejohn,  has  devised  a  method 
of  teaching  reading  which  we  think  well 
worthy  of  trial  in  one  or  more  of  our  schools. 
It  may  be  called  a  syllabic  method,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  literal  or  verbal  methods. 
One  obvious  merit  in  it  is  the  gradual  way  in 
which  the  difficulties  of  reading  are  introduced. 

As  the  success  of  these  experiments  will 
largely  depend  on  the  enthusiasm  and  energy 
of  the  teachers  who  try  them,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  conduct  of  them  should  be  as- 
signed to  teachers  who,  of  their  own  free  will, 
are  willing  to  undertake  them. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  report  without 
expressing  our  thanks  for  the  valuable  assist- 
ance we  received  in  our  inquiries  from  the 
teachers  of  the  board  whom  we  consulted, 
from  A.  Sonnenschien,  Esq.,  J.  Mackenzie, 
E^q.  (Her  Majesty's  inspector's  assistant  for 
the  Finbury  division).  Dr.  John  W.  Martin, 
Mrs.  Harper  (head  mistress  of  the  Woodhouse 
Board  School,  Leeds),  and  G.  Christian  Mast, 
Esq.  We  have  also  to  express  our  obligations 
to  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh,  of  America,  for  various 
books  and  papers,  conveyed  to  us  through 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  on  his  system  of  "  Pro- 
nouncing Orthography." 
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[The  following  is  the  first  chapter  of  the  Report  of 
the  French  Commission  to  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion,  made  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
translation  is  by  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Esq.,  Superintend* 
ent  of  the  schools  of  Reading. — Ed.] 

••  TT  is  in  a  republican  government  that  one 
X  needs  the  whole  power  of  education." 
This  judgment  of  Montesquieu  has,  perhaps, 
never  found  a  more  splendid  application  than 
in  the  subject  whose  study  we  commence. 
If,  indeed,  there  is  a  people  which  has  at  all 
attended  to  this  "power  of  education,"  which 
has  intimately  united  its  own  national  desti- 
nies to  the  development  of  its  schools^  which 
has  made  public  instruction  the  supreme  guar- 
antee of  its  liberties,  the  condition  of  its 
prosperity,  the  safe-guard  of  its  institutions, 
that  is,  most  assuredly,  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 
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This  role  assigned  to  the  school^  in  social 
life,  has  been  at  all  times  the  chief  character* 
istic  trait  which  strangers  have  remarked  in 
a\merican  manners.  And  in  proportion  as 
the  United  States  enlarges,  the  solicitude  for 
the  education  of  youth  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent with  it,  enters  more  and  more  into 
public  opinion  j  and  is  incorporated  in  more 
decisive  acts.  What  could,  in  the  beginning, 
appear  only  as  a  transient  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm, a  generous  impulse,  has  gradually  as- 
sumed the  whole  force  of  a  reasonable  con- 
viction, or  rather  of  positive  certainty.  It  is 
no  longer  the  work  of  some  philanthropists 
— of  some  religious  societies — it  is  a  public 
service  for  which  states,  cities,  towns,  include 
in  their  ordinary  budgets  sums  which  no 
country  in  the  world  had  hitherto  thought  of 
consecrating  to  education.  Far  from  restrict- 
ing itself,  confining  itself  as  much  as  possible 
within  the  limits  of  strictly  necessary  element- 
ary and  obligatory  education,  this  generosity 
extends  so  far  as  to  declare  free,  that  is  to  say, 
gratuitous  for  each  and  for  all,  institutions  of 
superior  primary  instruction,  and  of  super- 
ior secondary  instruction.  To  organize  and 
carry  on  these  institutions  the  laws  and  man- 
ners are  in  accord ;  public  opinion  approves, 
nay,  enacts,  these  sacrifices,  so  evident  has  it 
become  to  all  eyes  that  the  future  of  the 
American  people  will  be  what  its  schools 
make  it. . 

Many  causes  concur  to  give  the  American 
school  this  unique  importance.  At  first,  it 
was  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  idea.  The 
first   settlers  of  New  England  knew  of  np 

y  grander  duty,  of  no  more  precious  privilege, 
than  that  of  reading  the  Bible.     They  also 

I  inscribed  in  their  first  charters  the  obligation 
that  each  town  shall  have  a  school,  that  each 
family  shall  instruct  its  children.  *'  None  of 
the  brethren,"  says  the  law  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1647,  "shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in 
their  families  as  not  to  teach,  their  children 

'  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may 
enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English 
tongue." 

In  proportion  a(s  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  has  become  democratic,  that 
which  was  at  first  no  more  than  a  religious 
duty  became  a  political  necessity.  The  form 
of  government  which  has  been  definitely  es- 
tablished there — ^which  has  existed  there  for 
a  century,  making  everything  depend  on  the 
will  of  the  people,  presupposes  this  will  to  be 
enlightened  at  the  risk  of  utter  ruin.  **  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion/'  says  Washing- 
ton, in  his  farewell  address  to  the  American 


people,  ''it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened.  Education,  useful 
elsewhere,  is  here  an  object  of  primary  ne- 
cessity." "A  people  properly  educated," 
said  a  later  celebrated  statesman,  <'  will  never 
be  the  slave  of  a  tyrant  nor  the  toy  of  the 
demagogue."  Another  adds  :  ''  Universal 
suffrage  means  tmiversal  education^  or — dem- 
agogyr 

To  this  general  reason,  special  but  very 
powerful  considerations  resulting  from  the 
conditions  of  development  peculiar  to  the 
United  States  are  added. 

This  country  is  peopled  by  constant  immi- 
gration. Now,  what  does  this  immigration 
convey  to  it  ?  Men  of  every  race,  of  every 
origin,  of  every  class,  of  every  religion.  The 
greater  part  of  these  thousands  that  arrive 
have  often  nothing  in  common  but  the 
thought  that  attracts  almost  all  of  them,  the 
desire  of  ameliorating  their  condition.  No 
previous  education  has  prepared  them  for 
this  new  political  and  social  government, 
which  has  not  been  formed  for  them;  for 
what  more  unlike  the  first  Puritan  settlers  of 
New  England  than  these  mixed,  fickle  and 
ignorant  crowds,  who  compose  the  bulk  of 
the  immigration  ?  Established  on  American 
soil,  the  new-comers  tend  naturally  also  by 
their  want  of  knowledge  to  reorganize  by 
grouping  themselves  according  to  their  na- 
tiondity ;  those,  at  least,  who,  meeting  to- 
gether in  great  numbers,  find  again,  as  it 
were,  a  fatherland  completely  prepared  to 
receive  them.  The  two  preponderating  groups 
are  those  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  Irish. 
In  default  of  the  affinity  of  race,  they  follow 
that  of  religion ;  it  is  this  which  reaches  above 
all  those  who,  knowing  themselves  to  be  in 
the  minority,  feel  the  greater  need  of  coming 
nearer  together,  for  example,  the  Catholics. 
Such  are  the  elements  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  make  one  people,  without  opposing  devo- 
tion to  national  or  religious  memories  ]  with- 
out imposing  on  any  of  these  groups  any  kind 
of  constraint.  It  behooves,  as  they  say  in 
the  United  States,  to  be  Americanized  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

At  the  end  of  one  or  two  generations, 
Irish,  Germans,  French,  Scandinavians,  Span- 
iards, must  no  longer  have  the  least  desire  to 
constitute  themselves  a  nation  in  the  nation, 
but  these  immigrants  themselves  must  be  the 
American  nation,  and  must  make  their  boast 
of  it.  What  is  the  instrument  of  this  marvel- 
ous transformation  ?  What  institution  has  so 
infused  the  American  blood  into  these  thou- 
sands, of  colonists,  who  have  scarcely  had 
time  to  forget  Europe?    All  the  statesmen 
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will  tell  you  it  is  the  public  school,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  Americans,  this  service 
which  it  renders  to  the  nation  alone  justifies 
all  that  it  costs.  Suppose  that  the  new  im- 
migrants were  left  to  their  sole  inspiration, 
that,  instead  of  the  public  institutions  they 
could  find  only  the  private  schools,  all  would 
be  changed,  each  would  follow  his  own  prefer- 
ences or  his  own  customs,  each  group  would 
constitute  itself  apart,  would  guard  its  lan- 
guage, its  traditions,  its  form  of  worship,  its 
ancient  national  spirit,  and  also  its  own  preju- 
dices. The  school  would  be  a  confessional,  it 
would  not  accustom  the  child  to  that  perpet- 
ual contact  with  the  opinions  differing  from 
its  own,  and  differing  from  each  other ;  the 
distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  of  the  child  that 
pays  and  of  the  child  gratuitously  taught, 
would  perpetuate  itself,  and  would  necessarily 
pronounce  itself. 

Let  us  add  also  a  capital  fact  for  America; 
the  antipathy  of  the  white  to  the  colored 
child,  which  has  but  just  commenced  to  yield, 
thanks  to  the  daily  contact  in  the  public 
schools.  What  private  school  would  ever 
have  attempted  to  make  them  entertain  even 
the  idea  only  of  this  contact  ?  And  the  United 
States  without  the  fusion  of  races,  without 
unity  of  language,  without  the  equality  of 
social  classes,  without  the  mutual  tolerance 
of  all  the  sects,  above  all,  without  the  ardent 
love  of  their  new  country  and  its  institutions, 
would  that  be  the  United  States  at  all?  All 
that  this  country  has  come  to  and  now  is,  is 
literally  due  to  the  public  school. 

In  proportion  as  one  advances,  the  dangers 
which  the  school  alone  is  to  avert  go  on  in- 
creasing. It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  they 
redouble  their  efforts  and  their  liberality  for 
the  schools.  Permit  us  to  describe  some  of 
these  facts  briefly.  Because  it  is  equally  im- 
possible without  having  cast  a  glance  at  them, 
to  excuse  the  prodigality  of  which  the  school 
is  the  object,  and  to  comprehend  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  actually  organized. 

It  is  proved  to-day  that,  at  least  in  the 
States  of  the  North  and- East,  the  native  pop- 
ulation does  not  by  far  increase  as  fast  as  the 
foreign  or  mixed  population.  In  New  York, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission for  1870,  the  native  population  had 
diminished  by  about  7,000  individuals  in  one 
year,  whilst  the  foreign  population  had  in- 
creased by  nearly  9,000.  In  Boston,  Dr. 
Nathan  Allen  demonstrated  to  the  Social 
Science  Association,  that  in  1867  the  immi- 
grant families  had  five  times  as  many  children 
as  the  American  families.  Rhode  Island,  an- 
other of  the  New  England  States,  had  in 


1872  two  births  for  every  100  adult  Ameri- 
cans, and  six  for  every  100  adult  immigrants.* 
In  an  interesting  and  far-reaching  investiga- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  last  American  Cen- 
sus,f  Mr.  Maurice  Block  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  fact,  which  tends  to  become 
general,  and  which  is  to-day,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union  where  a  bureau  of  statistics  is 
regularly  maintained,  \  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous subjects  of  inquietude  of  far-seeing  Amer- 
icans. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  has 
had  the  effect  of  creating  an  illusion  for  a 
long  time,  but  that  increase  was  due,  for  per- 
haps two-thirds  of  it,  to  immigration.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  of  about  thirty- 
three  millions  and  a  .half  of  whites,  eleven 
millions  in  round  numbers  are  foreign-bom 
or  of  foreign-born  parents,  and  an  accurate 
calculation  allows  us  to  assert  that,  of  the  re- 
mainder, about  twelve  millions  represent  those 
conveyed  hither  by  an  earlier  immigration. 
Elsewhere  this  same  census  speaks  of  a  period 
when  the  advance  so  far  attained  by  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  shall  be  arrested. 
The  famous  prophecy  of  Elkanah  Watson, 
who  in  1850  calculated  the  probable  popula- 
tion of  the  country  till  1900,  has  been  almost 
exactly  verified  every  ten  years;  in  1870,  for 
the  first  time,  the  census  remained  below  the 
estimate  by  about  four  millions ;  the  increase 

^■^■^         I  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■         ■  ^^.^^•m^m^^^m^.^^^m^  I      ■         I  ■  ■  — 1M^— ^M^— ^— I.— i— ^i— — ^Mi^ 

*  The  last  official  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Mass. 
(1876),  contains  the  following  statement  of  the  aver- 
age distribution  of  births ;  although  it  does  not  afford 
an  absolutely  exact  comparative  estimate,  it  indicates 
with  what  regularity  the  American  element  decreases. 
In  every  hundred  births  there  were  on  an  average : 


Years 

Aonerican 

Foreign 

Mixed  mar. 

parents. 

parents. 

nages. 

1849-1853 

63.02 

3506 

1.02 

1854-I858 

50.38 

41.12 

5.50 

1859-1863 

46.06 

46.89 

7.05 

1864-I868 

43.85 

47.73 

8.42 

1869-1873 

40.54 

48.48 

10.98 

1874 

38.89 

48.43 

12.68 

f  Sessions  and  Works  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences,  34th  year,  Vol.  CIIL,  p.  264. 

X  Massachusetts  was  the  first  American  State  which 
established  a  bureau  of  statistics  (Act  of  March  3, 
1842).  It  was  established,  regularly  maintained  and 
its  reports  published  in  part  in  Rhode  Island  (1853), 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Minnesota  (1870), 
Michigan  (1873).  It  is  theoretically  established,  but 
its  report  :s  very  irregularly  kept  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Hamphire,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  It  does  absolutely 
not  exist  at  all  in  the  others,  even  in  States  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Maine. 
But  the  majority  of  the  large  cities  make  and  publish 
their  census  for  themselves,  re]X)rts  of  statistics  are 
kept  in  this  manner  by  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis. 
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due  was  eleven  millions ;  that  actually  attained 
was  only  seven.  If  this  result  was  merely 
due  to  the  decrease  in  the  immigration,  and 
to  the  ravages  of  the  civil  war,  it  would  not 
cause  any  alarm  at  all.  But  what  is  more 
serious  the  report  declines  rapidly  in  the  num- 
ber of  births  to  that  of  married  women  or 
of  an  age  to  be  married.  In  following  the 
decennial  census  from  1 830-1870.  one  finds 
that,  according  to  the  report,  the  number  of 
children  below  fifteen  years  to  1,000  women 
of  fifteen  years  to  50  years  has  been  succes- 
sively: 1952,  1863,  1720,  1666  and  1568; 
being  m  forty  years  a  diminution  of  twenty 
per  cent. 

Are  these  figures  not  a  first  and  sad  index 
of  the  sterility  of  American  marriages?  This 
is  the  apprehension  which  Gen.  Walker,  the 
director  of  the  census,  himself  very  openly 
expresses  in  his  official  report:  '*  The  fact," 
says  he,  "  is  patent,  obvious  and  capable  of 
proof."  Must  the  cause  be  looked  for  in  that 
which  Gen.  Walker  designates  by  the  words : 
careful  avoidance  of  family  increase  ?  Or  is 
it  the  evidence  of  an  alarming  effect  of  the- 
action  of  the  cHmate,  and  of  the  physiolog- 
ical degeneracy  of  the  race,  as  certain  savants 
apprehend?  Must  these  two  concomitant 
causes  be  taken  into  account  ?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  not  impossible  to  foresee  the  time 
when  the  American  element,  properly  so- 
called,  the  native  Yankee^  will  be  in  the  min- 
ority. As  that  time  must  be  more  or  less 
drawing  near,  the  United  States  have  an  evi- 
dent interest  in  not  neglecting  any  measure 
whose  object  is  that,  at  that  time,  the  new 
population  may  find  itself  imbued  and  pene- 
trated by  the  American  spirit  and  conse- 
quently prepared  to  enter  the  current  with- 
out agitation,  to  seize  and  make  the  national 
traditions  their  own.  For  want  of  sufficient 
descendants  in  a  direct  line,  the  American 
republic  has  created  for  itself,  so  to  speak, 
children  by  adoption.  If  they  are  not  hers 
by  blood,  she  desires  that  they  should  be  so 
at  least  in  mind  and  heart,  and  it  is  by  means 
of  the  public  school  that  she  makes  them  her 
own. 

But  this  is  not  all.  That  which  to-day 
seems  to  threaten  Jhe  United  States  is  not 
only  difference  of  race,  it  is  above  all 
the  want  of  public  spirit,  of  the  spirit  of 
their  institutions — of  patriotism  itself. 

We  are  not  of  those — we  say  it  here  once 
for  all — who,ignorant  of  the  prodigious  proofs 
of  material  and  moral  vitality  which  the 
United  States  have  given,  think  that  we  have 
discovered  in  this  grand  body  the  germ  of 
decomposition,    and    gratify  themselves  in 


prophesying  its  near  ruin.  We  do  not  forget 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  people,  of  all  the 
earth,  which  has  in  its  immense  domains,  al- 
together the  grandest  deposits  of  natural 
riches,  in  its  temperament  and  its  character 
the  most  powerful  motive  power  to  action, 
and  in  its  histprical  traditions  the  most  noble 
and  the  most  constant  example  of  energy,  of 
exertion,  of  courage  and  of  civic  honor ;  in 
its  political  institutions,  in  fine,  the  system 
most  peculiarly  designed  to  favor  the  rise  of 
liberty,  and  these  are  some  of  the  forces 
which  ought  to  resist  the  most  formidable 
trials.  But  it  is  precisely  because  we  do  not 
leave  out  of  view  these  grand  reasons  of 
our  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  United  States, 
that  we  do  not  endeavor  to  conceal  the 
formidable  problems  which  the  country  has 
still  to  solve. 

Before  they  have  arrived  at  their  first  Cen- 
tennial, the  United  States  have  seen  the  time 
of  trial  revealed,  and  who  is  able  to  say  when 
it  will  end  ?  The  civil  war  marked  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  evil,  but  the  war  is  ended  and 
the  evil  remains.  The  antagonism  of  races, 
of  traditions  and  of  interests,  which  brought 
on  the  sanguinary  duel  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  the  irruption  of  the  blacks 
into  public  life,  a  just  but  terrible  chastise- 
ment of  a  secular  iniquity ;  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining,  for  a  long  time,  the  bonds  which 
unite,  on  a  territory  1,800  leagues  in  latitude, 
nations  so  diverse  as  New  England,  the  States 
of  the  South,  those  of  the  West  and  North- 
west, and  those  of  the  Pacific ;  all  these  live 
questions  of  American  politics  have  a  gravity 
of  which  the  Americans  themselves  do  not 
any  longer  affect  to  be  ignorant.  These, 
however,  are  thrown  in  the  shade  by  a  danger 
more  intimate,  and  one  against  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  guard ;  it  is  the  altera- 
tion, say  rather,  the  corruption,  of  political 
morals. 

Ten  years  before  the  civil* war  Thomas 
Benton,  who  was  for  thirty  years  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  statesman 
whose  political  sagacity  is  almost  always  in- 
fallible, except  where  it  is  obscured  by  the 
passions  of  the  moment,  wrote  at  the  end  of 
his  memoirs,  a  judgment  truly  profound,  on 
the  state  of  American  democracy.  He  recog- 
nized that  so  far  the  capacity  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  had  resisted  all  dangers, 
but  he  saw  two  final  tests  that  must  be  suc- 
cessfully endured  before  definite  success  could 
be  claimed;  the  one  was  the  question  of 
slavery,  a  question  now  decided  but  not 
solved ;  the  other  was  the  question  of  election, 
and  principally  that  which  determines  the 
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direction  of  public  affairs,  the  election  of 
President.  **It  is  difficult  to  foresee,'*  says 
he,  "  whether  this  election  will  be  made  by 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  or 
whether  it  will  veer  about,  the  prey  of  intrigue 
and  corruption." 

It  is  in  the  face  of  this  grave  alternative 
that  the  American  people  find  themselves  to- 
day, in  fact,  more  truly,  than  in  1850.  The 
dangers  which  Benton  already  pointed  out, 
are  now  manifest  to  all  eyes ;  by  a  concourse 
of  circumstance  of  which  the  detail  would  be 
out  of  place  here,  a  power  which  is  not  in  the 
least  respectable,  that  of  the  politicians,  has 
created  itself  in  the  United  States,  politicians 
by  profession,  managers  of  elections  and 
brokers  of  public  official  positions. 


■^— ♦■ 


STUDY  OF  NATURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 


THE  progress  of  scientific  education  is 
slow,  but  the  evidences  of  its  reality  are 
unmistakable.  Among  the  recent  and  most 
encouraging  illustrations  of  it,  we  note  the 
various  arrangements  in  different  colleges  for 
making  excursions  and  expeditions  for  obser- 
vation, and  the  collection  of  specimens  by 
students  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  ex- 
tend their  studies  in  these  directions.  The 
excursions  are  to  be  in  charge  of  competent 
professors,  and  the  time  of  vacation  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  work.  The  idea  is  excellent, 
as  it  will  combine  the  pleasure  of  travel  and 
out-ofdoor  activity  with  valuable  mental  ac- 
quisition, which  need  not  be  so  close  or  severe 
as  to  neutralize  the  advantages  of  vacation. 
It  is  especially  in  geology  and  natural  history 
that  the  benefits  of  such  excursions  will  be 
most  obvious.  In  the  former  of  these  sciences, 
field-observation  and  the  inspection  of  rocks, 
minerals,  and  landscape  features  in  different 
localities,  are  requisite  to  give  reality  to 
knowledge  and  redeem  .the  study  from  the 
illusiveness  and  unreality  of  its  pursuit  in 
mere  text-books.  Botany  and  zoology  also 
are  subjects  which  call  their  devotees  into 
field  and  forest,  mountain  and  valley,  and  re- 
quire a  kind  of  peripatetic  cultivation.  These 
vacation  excursions,  half  for  pleasure  and  half 
for  profit,  are  valuable  indications  both  of  the 
increasing  interest  of  this  class  of  mental  pur- 
suits, and  of  an  increasing  appreciation  of 
the  only  proper  method  of  carrying  them  for- 
ward ;  while  the  friends  of  science  have  rea- 
son for  congratulation  at  these  signs  of  im- 
provement in  rational  scientific  culture. 

But  the  obverse  of  this  picture  should  not 
be  overlooked.    We  cannot  conceal  from  our- 


selves that  these  excursions  are  things  to  be 
thankful  for,  very  much  because  of  the  de- 
fects of  normal  study  throughout  the  year. 
Of  course,  the  vacation  is  a  season  of  liberty, 
and  allows  a  range  of  wandering  which  school 
confinement  does  not  permit ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  excursion  work  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  freer  extension  of  the  habitual 
practice  in  the  school — which,  of  course,  is 
the  way  it  should  be.  Yet  the  open  study  of 
nature  in  her  living  objects,  is  undoubtedly, 
in  most  cases,  rather  a  contrast  to  college  ex- 
perience than  a  continuation  of  it.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  college  has  still  a 
definite  somewhere  in  nature,  from  which  the 
the  student  can  have  an  outlook  upon  reali- 
ties, although  the  traditional  scholarship 
makes  little  account  of  this  circumstance. 
There  are  natural  objects  enough  at  hand, 
and  crowding  the  collegiate  environment,  to 
illustrate  a  wide  range  of  scientific  study,  if 
it  were  the  policy  of  these  institutions  to 
make  such  objects  available  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  well  to  go  away  to  find  and  examine  new 
things,  where  that  is  convenient,  or  where  it 
may  be  specially  necessitated ;  but  it  should 
not  be  held  to  imply  that  there  are  not  abund- 
ant facilities  all  around  and  everywhere  for 
securing  the  same  general  object.  The  study 
of  nature  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  an 
important  part  of  common  education,  but  it 
remains  yet  to  be  organized  for  this  end. 

Social  Science  Monthly, 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Boston  Globe  describes 
a  system  of  instruction  in  practical  me- 
chanics for  children  which  seems  well  adapted 
to  secure  that  perfect  skill  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  materials,  and  that  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  processes  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them  which  are  always  best  acquired 
by  beginning  early,  with  thorough  training. 
For  this  purpose  the  children  placed  in  schools 
where  they  are  taught  actual  work,  and  minds 
and  muscles  trained  to  work  together,  better 
acquire  that  familiarity  with  their  duties  which 
comes  only  from  long  usage. 

The  fundamental  idea  is,  that  pupils  shall 
be  trained  in  the  use  of  tools  in  working  upon 
substances  of  little  value,  which,  when  worked 
by  the  pupils,  are  never  to  be  used  in  their 
completed  form  as  a  part  of  any  machine, 
structure,  or  article  of  value  or  utility ;  but 
simply  be  laid  aside  with  the  old  writing- 
books  of  the  same  period. 

Upon  such  a  system  a  very  large  number 
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of  pupils  may  be  employed,  side  by  side,  un- 
der a  single  instructor,  upon  cheap  materials, 
in  the  use  of  a  few  simple  tools. 

Next,  the  forms  into  which  the  substances 
are  to  be  worked  may  be,  and,  as  a  rule,  are, 
forms  that  constitute  parts  of  machines,  or 
other  combinations  of  wood  and  metal.  An 
example  may  best  illustrate  the  course  of  the 
instruction.  Premising  that  all  machinery 
may  be  resolved  into  an  alphabet,  the  letters 
of  which  are  the  gear,  the  shaft,  the  lever, 
the  pulley,  the  cam,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  we  will 
select  the  cam  as  the  subject  of  our  example  : 

There  are  as  many  different  forms  of  cam 
as  there  are  of  the  letter  A,  but  it  is  always  a 
cam.  Suppose  that  a  pupil  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  mechanical  engineering  is 
studying  the  theory  of  the  cam  as  a  mechan- 
ical power,  and  its  use  in  combination  with  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  machinery. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  to  take  lessons  in  the 
course  of  practical  mechanics  in  filing  and 
chipping.  He,  with  the  other  members  of 
his  class,  are  taken  to  a  bench,  upon  which 
are  pieces  of  metal,  each  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  simple  form  of  a  cam ;  he 
proceeds  to  chip  and  file  the  metal,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  the  right  form,  size  and  finish. 
He  finds  that  different  files  or  chisels  work 
or  cut  differently,  and  in  order  that  he  may 
know  why,  magnified  forms  of  files  and 
chisels  are  displayed  upon  the  wall  in  front 
of  them.  In  a  certain  period  of  time  the 
pupil  will  have  learned  from  the  books  the 
theory  of  the  cam  as  a  mechanical  force,  and 
at  the  same  bench  how  to  make  a  cam  with 
hand  and  tool.  That  is  the  end  of  the  cliapter ; 
the  cam  made  by  the  hand  is  still  but  a  bit 
of  metal,  an  old  copy-book ;  it  costs  a  few 
cents  and  is  worth  nothing  but  its  value  as 
old  junk.  No  great  machine  shop  or  expen- 
give  plant  lias  been  required  for  its  produc- 
tion, only  a  work-bench,  a  few  tools,  and 
one  instructor  for  many  pupils. 

The  next  lesson  may  be  a  shaft,  which  the 
pupils  turns  in  wood  or  iron.  The  next  a 
gear,  which  he  cuts  with  a  fit  machine,  and 
80  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Of  course,  instruction  in  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches  of  scholastic  education  must 
go  with  the  teaching  of  the  tools  ;  but  when 
the  courses  of  study  in  each  are  properly 
completed  the  industrial  school  turns  out  a 
youth  thoroughly  armed  for  the  battle  of  life 
and  able  to  hold  his  own  anywhere.  Nor 
need  the  practical  instruction  be  confined  to 
prospective  mechanics  only.  It  will  harm 
nobody  to  learn,  as  our  author  says,  "the 


simple  lesson  of  driving  a  row  of  nails  with- 
out splitting  the  board,  or  to  saw  wood  at 
different  angles,  and  why  a  cross-cut  saw  is 
used  for  one  purpose  and  a  splitting  saw  for 
another."  How  many  heads  of  families  are 
there  who  would  give  something  handsome 
to  know  these  little  bits  of  practical  wisdom 
and  use  them  in  the  domestic  mechanics  of 
the  household  ! 

The  industrial  school  is  the  school  of  the 
future,  and  the  correct  solution  of  that  diffi- 
cult labor  problem  will,  we  are  confident,  be 
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WHEN  any  one  speaks  of  the  "Spelling  Re- 
form" he  is  immediately  met  with  such  in- 
quiries as  these :  What  is  meant  by  this  "  reform  ?  " 
Where  and  how  did  it  originate  ?  What  has  it  ac- 
complished? These  questions  I  propose  to  answer 
briefly  in  the  following  sketch. 

In  1874,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  held  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, the  president,  Prof.  March,  of  Lafayette  College, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  introduced  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows :  **  When  there  Is  talk  of  improving  language, 
the  first  thing  that  a  man  who  uses  the  Engli^  lan- 
guage thinks  of  is  the  spelling.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try 
to  characterize  with  fitting  epithets  and  adequate  terms 
of  objurgation  the  monstrous  spelling  of  the  English 
language.  If  I  knew  all  the  words  in  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary,  and  all  beside  that  Dr.  Fitzed- 
ward  Hall  has  found  or  made,  they  would  hardly 
make  a  suitable  impression  in  these  days  of  exagger- 
ation. Spelling  is  often  thought  of  as  child's  work, 
and  of  little  serious  moment,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so. 
The  time  lost  by  it  is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  school 
time  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  with  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  are  said  to  read,  and  who  can  read  if  you 
give  them  time,  it  is  a  fatal  bar  through  life  to  that 
easy  and  intelligent  reading  which  twtry  voter,  every 
human  being,  ought  to  have  at  command."  At  the 
annual  meeting  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1875,  the 
president.  Prof.  Trumbull,  of  Yale  College,  again 
brought  the  subject  before  the  association.  In  his  ad- 
dress he  said :  "  There  are  indications  of  increased 
interest  in  this  subject.  The  popular  mind  seems 
awake  as  never  before  to  appreciation  of  the  difBcul- 
ties,  eccentricities  and  al»urdities  of  the  standard 
English  cacography.  The  *  spelling  matches'  which 
last  winter  became  epidemic,  had  their  influence  by 
bringing  more  clearly  to  popular  apprehension  the 
anomalies  of  the  current  orthography,  and  disposed 
many  to  admit  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  that  *  to  spell 
English  is  the  most  difBcult  of  human  attainments." 
Among  scholars  there  is  little  di  fference  of  opinion  on 
the  main  question — Is  reform  of  the  present  spelling 
desirable  ?"  Subsequently  at  that  meeting  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Profs.  Whitney,  Trumbull,  March, 
Child  and  Haldeman,  was  appointed  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

At  this  meeting,  held  in  New  York  in  1876,  the 
committee  presented  a  report  containing,  in  eight  sec- 
tions, a  statement  of  fundamental  principles  in  accord- 
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ance  with  which  reform  shoald  be  attempted.  Briefly 
summarized,  these  declare  that  while  the  sole  oflice  of 
alphabetic  writing  is  to  represent  spoken  speech,  yet 
a  representation  of  the  nicest  varieties  of  articulation 
is  not  needed,  and  room  may  be  left  for  individual 
and  local  peculiarities ;  that  in  changing  the  mode  of 
writing  a  language, regard  must  be  had  to  what  is  pos- 
sible as  much  as  to  what  is  desirable ;  that  the  first 
step  is  to  break  down  the  prejudice  which  regards  the 
established  modes  of  spelling  as  having  almost  a 
sacred  character  and  as  being  in  themselves  preferable 
to  others ;  and  that  the  Roman  alphabet  is  too  widely 
and  firmly  established  to  be  displaced,  and  that  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  improved  use  for  English,  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected to  a  uniform  use  of  it  in  conformity  with  the  usage 
of  other  nations.  This  was  a  long  step  in  the  right  di- 
ection.  It  gave  a  safe  starting-point.  That  starting- 
point  was  the  Roman  alphabet  which  contained  origin- 
ally but  eighteen  articulations,  every  one  of  which  is 
in  general  use,  not  only  in  our  alphabet,  but  also  in 
that  of  other  languages.  The  committee  determined 
to  make  this  the  basis  of  their  plan,  and  accordingly 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  associatioil,  held  at  Balti- 
more in  1877,  it  made  a  report  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  there  are  eighteen  Roman  letters,  representing  in 
English  nearly  the  same  elementary  sounds  which  they 
represented  in  Latin,  and  that  four  other  consonant 
sounds  have  now  special  signs  appropriated  to  them, 
and  consequently  the  following  twenty-two  letters 
shall  remain  as  now;  a  (as  in  far),  b,  c  (=  k),  d,  e, 
f,  g  (as  in  go),  h,  i  (as  in  pit),  1,  m,  n,  o  (as  in  so,  go), 
p,  r,  s,  t,  u  (as  full,  pull),  v,  w,  y  (as  in  yet),  z.  There 
are  three  short  vowels  unknown  to  the  early  Romans, 
and  without  proper  representatives  in  English,  for 
which  we  need  new  letters.  These  are  the  vowel 
sounds  heard  in  cat^  not,  but,  and  for  these  new  let- 
ters modifications  of  a,  o  and  u  ai;e  proposed.  We 
have  five  elementary  consonants  represented  by  di- 
graphs, viz. :  th  (as  in  pith),  th  (=  dh  as  in  then, 
thine),  sh,  zh  (as  in  azure,  fusion),  ng  (as  in  sing). 
For  these  and  for  the  two  sounds  represented  by  ch 
(as  in  church),  and  g=j  (4s  in  gin,  jet),  new  letters 
are  wanted.  Thus  according  to  this  scheme,  the 
alphabet  consists  of  thirty-two  letters,  ten  of  which  are 
new  to  us,although  the  early  English  (Anglo-Saxon) 
had  a  character  to  represent  the  sound  of  a  in  that, 
and  distinguished  th  (as  in  thin)  from  th=dh  (as  in 
then),  the  latter  being  simply  a  crossed  d.  Were  we 
now  to  use  all  these  new  characters  at  once  it  would 
make  a  great  change  in  the  look  of  many  words  and 
consequently  the  committee  recommended  the  gradual 
introduction  of  new  letters  and  spellings,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  the  use  of  only  those  new  letters  which  re- 
semble the  displaced  ones  in  form,  and  the  dropping 
of  silent  letters. 

Dr.  Trumbull,  in  1875,  in  his  address  before  men- 
tioned, proposed  that  a  list  of  words  be  made  for 
which  amended  spellings  might  be  adopted.  Acting 
on  this,  and  on  the  assurance  that  several  influential 
papers  would  use  a  few  amended  spellings,  the  asso- 
ciation at  its  recent  meeting,  held  at  Saratoga  in  July 
last,  recommended  for  general  adoption  in  writing  and 
printing  new  spellings  for  the  following  words :  have, 
give^  live,  definite^  infinite^  are^  g^^^^,  catalogue, 
though,  through,  wished,  these  words  being  represent- 
atives of  classes  in  which  changes  are  desirable  and 
easy  to  make.  In  their  changed  spelling  these  words 
appear  in  the  following  form :  hav,  giv,  liv^  definit, 
infinity  ar^  gard^  catalog,  tho,  thru,  vnshi.  The  chief 
change,  it  will  be  seen,  consists  in  dropping  silent  let- 
ters, especially  final  mute  e  after  a  short  vowel,  as  is 


illustrated  in  the  flrst  five  of  the  above  words.  These 
are  good  examples  of  the  proposed  «'  reformed  spell- 
ing." Are  they  really  the  frightful  destruction — bring- 
ing havoc,  making  foes  of  English,  which  many  sup- 
pose them  to  be  ?  Are  they  not  rather  the  dictations 
of  common  sense  trying  to  tear  itself  loose  from  the 
unreasonable  bonds  imposed  by  expediency  and  sanc- 
tioned by  custom? 

Such  has  been  the  action  of  this  learned  body  of 
men,  the  originators  and  promoters  of  this  movement 
which  promises  so  much  for  the  bettering  of  our  lan- 
guage. Out  of  their  action  grew  the  International 
Convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  August  14-17, 1876, 
and  in  that  convention  originated  the  Spelling  Re- 
form Association  which  has  taken  up  and  is  now  car- 
rying on  the  work  begun  by  the  older  society.  The 
association  held  its  flrst  meeting  at  Baltimore  in  1877, 
and  adopted  the  alphabet  and  recommendations  of 
the  Philological  Association.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  July  last  the  nunaber  of  words  for  which  new  spell- 
ings are  recommended  was  limited  to  three  of  those 
above  given,  viz. :  have,  live,  give,  which  exemplify 
but  one  principle — the  omission  of  mute  e  after  a 
short  vowel.  The  reasons  adduced  for  this  were  that 
more  extensive  changes  would  not  receive  such  gen- 
eral adoption,  that  compositors  and  proof-readers 
could  easily  follow  these  few  changes,  and  that,  while 
they  would  puzzle  no  one,  these  changes  would  ac- 
custom readers  to  the  beginnings  of  a  reform,  and 
would  impress  them  with  the  idea  that  a  reform  is  de- 
sirable. 


SOUL  EDUCATION,   AND  WOMAN'S 
DUTY  IN  REGARD  TO  IT. 


(The  Friends'  Journal,  of  Nov.  6th,  contains  the 
owing  interesting  article  selected  from  the  writings 
of  Lizzie  P.  Torrey,  ''On  the  Ideal  of  Womanhood," 
by  Lydia  Ann  Tomilson,  Bustleton,  Pa. — Ed.] 

WE  have  already  spoken,  and  perhaps  at 
sufficient  length,  of  woman's  most 
sacred  calling  as  the  natural  educator  of  her 
children.  We  wish  now  to  set  forth  our  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  end  which  every  true  woman 
should  have  in  view  when  she  seeks  the  in- 
struction of  these  tender  souls  committed  to 
her  charge. 

This  will  be  best  understood  when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  a  child  is,  and  what  is  his  des- 
tiny. Created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  for 
an  endless  life,  education  becomes  a  means 
of  eternal  progress,  and  consequently  con- 
cerns more  the  soul  and  its  conditions,  aspir- 
ations, hopes  and  ambitions,  present  and  to 
come,  than  it  does  the  body,  and  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  of  its  outward  life. 

Mothers  have  been  hitherto  too  anxious 
about  the  body  and  its  environments,  and 
not  enough  about  that  world  which  lies  within 
the  soul  of  the  child,  grander  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  all  the  world  besides,  and  which 
will  live  when  the  world  of  matter,  and  its 
temporary  wants  and  fleeting  ambitions  shall 
I  have  passed  away.    It  is  a  low  view  of  edu- 
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cation  which  they  have,  who  say  it  is  valuable 
because  "knowledge  is  power,"  because  it 
brings  distinction  and  worth,  or  social  rank 
and  consideration.  It  is  valuable  and  an  in- 
dispensable necessity,  not  because  it  is  a 
source  of  outward,  but  of  inward  wealth. 

You  labor,  O  mother,  assiduously,  to  secure 
the  material  destiny  of  your  children,  but 
your  higher  duty  calls  you  to  a  nobler  work. 
It  is  the  soul,  the  intellect,  the  heart  you 
should  seek  to  glorify,  because  the  latent  duty 
of  these  when  developed  by  an  earnest  and 
judicious  culture,  will  throw  a  divine  splendor 
over  all  their  outward  life.  As  man  is  created 
for  an  immortal  life  and  unceasing  progress, 
education  should  always  have  reference  to  the 
solemn  issues  of  eternity ;  for  it  is  through 
education,  commenced  here  and  continued 
hereafter,  that  this  advancement  is  to  be 
made,  this  progress  is  to  be  secured. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
child  should  early  be  taught  to  reverence  the 
highest  ideal  of  life,  to  regard  duty,  truth, 
virtue  and  honor  as  verities  of  supreme  im- 
portance, and  to  be  followed  with  fidehty, 
although  that  fidelity  involve  poverty,  neglect, 
suffering  and  even  death.  **I  had  rather  be 
right  than  be  president,**  said  one  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen.  I  had  rather  be 
honest  than  rich.  "lam  a  poor  man,  but 
there  is  not  money  enough  in  the  world  to 
buy  me,'*  said  another.  These  men  had  been 
rightly  educated,  and  by  mothers  who  were 
models  in  their  sphere.  The  happiness  of 
life  with  them  did  not  depend  upon  externals 
or  what  of  earthly  good  they  possessed  or 
hoped  to  possess.  Its  foundations  were  in  the 
soul  itself.  An  elegant  writer  has  forcibly 
re-marked : 

"  We  all  love  to  read  of  great  virtue,  great 
self-denial,  great  generosity,  devoted  love 
and  friendship,  patriotism  and  enthusiasm. 
Our  admiration  of  such  excellence  is  much 
more  impassioned  than  that  for  great  talents. 
The  heart  tells  us  that  they  are  more  deserv- 
ing of  love  than  mere  intellectual  attainments. 
Now,  it  is  precisely  for  such  moral  excellences 
that  the  great  men  and  women  of  ancient 
times  are  held  up  to  admiration,  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  ancient  world  are  particu- 
larly careful  to  give  the  moral  precedence  of 
the  intellectual  accomplishments.  Indeed, 
with  them,  the  moral  are  intellectual  excel- 
lences of  the  highest  order.  Virtue  with  them 
is  intelligence;  prudence,  temperance,  jus- 
tice, moderation,  are  the  heights  of  wisdom. 
He  who  can  show  these  virtues  in  his  life  and 
conduct,  was  a  great  man,  however  small  the 
amount  of  his  physical  knowledge.     Physical 


knowledge  occupies  a  small  and  inferior 
place  .in  ancient  philosophy.  Heart  is  every- 
thing. Or,  rather,  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
they  blended  the  physical  and  moral  sciences 
— philosophy  and  religion — together,  giving 
the  most  prominent  place  to  the  latter.** 

The  educated  men  of  antiquity,  therefore, 
were  heroes,  because  their  philosophy  taught 
heroism  and  religion.  The  man  who  could 
throw  away  wealth  as  he  would  throw  away  a 
burdensome  load,  was  not  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  wealth  in  his  public  or  private 
conduct.  He  would  not  cringe  to  wealth  for 
the  sake  of  a  share;  he  would  not  teach  a 
falsehood  or  conceal  a  truth  for  a  fee,  or  the 
hope  of  a  pecuniary  reward ;  and  as  their 
philosophy  was  not  physical  philosophy,  but 
moral  and  religious,  it  taught  them  to  look 
beyond  the  confines  of  this  mortal  scene,  and 
hope  for  the  reward  of  their  virtues  in  an- 
other life.  To  die  struggling  with  evil  was 
glorious,  a  fall  even  worthy  of  envy — the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  life  of  unalloyed  happiness. 
This  faith  was  the  apex  of  philosophical  in- 
struction. It  completed  the  character  of  a 
great  man. 

Ancient  instruction  was  religious,  and 
spoke  to  the  soul;  modern  instruction  is 
mechanical,  never  leads  the  heart  upward  to 
the  Eternal  Cause,  and  tends  to  materialism 
and  unbelief. 

The  physical  sciences,  taught  as  they  are 
to-day  in  our  schools,  do  not  awaken  the  no- 
blest powers  of  the  mind.  •  We  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  they  demoralize  man  neces- 
sarily, for  no  truth  whatever  can  with  justice 
be  reproached  for  this.  But  studied  by  them- 
selves alone,  without  relation  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  elevate  the  character  of  man.  Physical 
philosophers,  therefore,  do  not  ascend  to  the 
heroic  sphere.  They  do  not  occupy  the  in- 
tellectual apex.  They  do  not  mount  so  high 
as  Confucius,  Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca  and 
Epictetus,  of  the  Pagan,  or  as  Paul,  Peter  and 
John,  of  the  Christian  school.  Let  them 
praise  and  exalt  the  natural  sciences  as  they 
may,  let  them  expend  all  their  poetry  and  all 
theiir  eloquence  in  eulogizing  them,  still  the 
human  heart  can  never  admit  that  the  highest 
scientific  attainments  are  equal  to  the  highest 
moral  attainments.  A  physical  philosopher 
may  be  a  bad  man,  he  may  be  a  drunkard,  a 
coarse  and  profane  swearer,  a  liar,  a  swindler ; 
but  a  moral  and  religious  philosopher  cannot. 
The  excellence  of  the  one  consists  in  know- 
ing facts  about  stones,  earth,  planets,  animals, 
chemical  agencies,  and  the  laws  of  matter  and 
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motion,  and  vice  can  learn  all  this  as  well  as 
virtue.  The  excellence  of  the  other  consists 
in  knowing  how  to  govern  the  passions,  in 
exemplifying  the  virtues  and  the  graces,  and 
exhibiting  the  fruits  of  wisdom.  The  latter 
will  ever  excel  the  former,  as  the  spirit  excels 
the  body,  as  mind  excels  matter. 

The  true  woman  and  enlightened  mother 
will  strive  to  give  her  sons  and  daughters  a 
thorough  education,  not  for  worldly  advant- 
age, but  because  she  remembers  they  are  im- 
mortal ;  and  every  step  taken  here  in  the  path 
of  knowledge  is  a  gain  for  eternity.  Beauty 
of  form,  refined  and  polished  manners,  wealth 
and  the  luxuries  it  brings — splendid  decora- 
tions of  the  person,  high  rank  and  considera- 
tion in  sOtiety,  all  these  are  transitory,  mere 
glittering  baubles,  all  well  enough  and  in  a 
degree  valuable,  yet  destined  to  decay  and 
death ;  but  a  high  and  generous  culture  of 
the  soul  surrounds  it  with  wealth  which  will 
not  fail,  with  ornaments  whose]  gems  will 
shine  bright  as  the  stars  forever,  glorifies  it 
with  a  beauty  that  will  never  fade,  and  fills  it 
with  a  joy  that  nothing  external  can  impart. 
All  the  beauty  that  is  really  valuable — that 
indeed  which  gives  beauty  to  the  form  and 
features — is  that  of  the  soul  and  intellect. 

Beauty  gives 
The  features  perfectness,  and  to  the  form 
Its  delicate  proportions,  she  may  stain 
The  eye  with  celestial  blue — ^the  cheek 
With  carmine  of  the  sunset,  she  may  breathe 
Grace  into  every  motion,  like  the  play 
Of  the  least  visible  tissue  of  a  cloud; 
She  may  give  all  that  is  within  her  own 
Bright  cestus — and  one  glance  of  intellect. 
Like  stronger  magic,  will  outshine  it  all. 

But  in  training  her  child  for  its  great  des- 
tiny here  and  hereafter,  the  mother  should 
never  forget  that  its  soul  mirrors  the  Infinite, 
and  reflects  his  beauty  and  divine  perfection?. 

Soul-education  implies  such  a  culture  of  all 
the  mental  and  spiritual  faculties,  as  will  in- 
sure the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  the  life 
within,  although  the  brightness  of  the  out- 
ward life  may  be  clouded  by  adversity,  and 
its  placidity  disturbed  by  the  storm  of  misfor- 
tune. And  in  this  lies  the  great  secret  of  the 
true  happiness  of  life.  Not  in  external  pos- 
sessions, not  in  anything  of  a  material  nature 
is  it  to  be  found,  but  in  that  discipline  of  the 
mind  and  heart — that  exaltation  and  enthu- 
siam  of  the  soul,  through  which  the  sons  of 
earth  are  brought  to  the  companionship  of 
the  immortals,  and  enabled  to  enter  and  in- 
habit a  world  of  glorious  ideals.  Such  edu- 
cation is  a  supreme  necessity ;  for  it  is  the 
only  source  of  enduring  felicity. 

An  eloquent  writer  has  well  expressed  this 


thought  in  the  following  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive language : 

"Who  can  compare  in  happiness  with  him 
who  has  stored  his  mind  with  rich  thoughts 
and  beautiful  conceptions,  and  who  sees  the 
mystery  of  the  universe  vanishing  before  the 
light  of  intelligence?  He  may  know  all  the 
ills  of  poverty,  his  table  may  be  but  scantily 
supplied,  the  fire  may  bum  low  on  his  hearth, 
the  world  may  frown  upon  him,  but  he  can- 
not be  entirely  unhappy.  On  the  wings  of 
science  he  soars  away  through  the  realms  of 
stars,  and  angels  are  the  companions  of  his 
soul. 

"Thus  while  the  ignorant  man  toils  on 
hopelessly,  and  drearily,  cheered  by  no  bright 
thoughts,  his  head  ever  inclining  to  the  earth, 
his  mind  destitute  of  ail  ideas,  and  his  heart 
moved  by  no  glad  inspirations,  the  intelligent 
laborer  welcomes  his  toil  with  hope  and  joy, 
because  he  comprehends  that  labor  is  a  voca- 
tion honorable  and  sacred  as  any  other.  He 
goes  forth  in  the  morning,  and  the  world  on 
which  he  looks,  swimming  in  sunbeams,  is 
less  bright  and  fair,  than  the  world  that  lies 
in  his  heart,  which  knowledge  has  illuminated 
with  her  everlasting  light.  The  mountains, 
barren,  rocky,  storm-blackened  or  crowned 
with  sylvan  splendors;  the  valleys,  flower- 
robed,  and  ribboned  with  meandering 
streams ;  the  rivers  hastening  to  the  sea,  and 
making  music  as  they  go;  the  trees,  and 
rocks,  ind  flowers ;  all  the  activities  of  nature 
and  the  great  enterprise  of  man,  speak  with 
eloquence  to  his  soul,  and  reveal  to  his  intel- 
ligent spirit  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God. 

"  Education,  therefore,  is  the  great  need 
of  all  men  ;  not  simply  because  knowledge  is 
power,  and  enables  man  to  provide  more  suc- 
cessfully for  his  material  necessities,  but  be- 
cause it  enobles  and  exalts  his  spiritual  facul- 
ties, expands  his  heart  and  makes  him  capable 
of  enjoyments  which  wealth  cannot  purchase 
or  procure,  nor  poverty  or  any  outward  cir- 
cumstances take  away.** 

Our  ideal  woman  who  is  a  mother,  will  also 
remember  that  the  soul  is  immortal— destined 
to  everlasting  expansion  and  progress,  and 
therefore  that  its  education  involves  the  solemn 
issues  of  eternity.  **  There  arc  few,"  says  an- 
other writer,  "  who  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  that  will  venture  to  deny  the 
postulate  we  have  just  advanced.  And  yet 
accepting  it,  as  all  rational  men  must,  educa- 
tion assumes  an  importance  most  solemn  and 
momentous.  Knowledge  is  immortal.  Edu- 
cation therefore  tends  to  issues  that  are  ever- 
lasting.    Our  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
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high,  intellectual  and  spiritual  happiness, 
either  in  this,  or  the  future  life,  depends  on 
the  improvement  we  have  made,  and  the  de- 
gree of  culture  we  have  acquired.  **  Educa- 
tion, therefore,  is  something  more  than  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  temporal  inter- 
est, for  procuring  power,  and  distinction,  and 
success  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  means  of  ever- 
lasting good.  Every  idea  our  children  gain, 
in  time,  every  fragment  of  knowledge  they 
acquire,  every  science  they  master,  is  a  gain 
for  all  eternity.  And  it  follows  just  as  cer- 
tainly, that  every  opportunity  neglected, 
every  moment  misspent,  every  privilege 
slighted,  entails  a  loss  that  must  be  felt 
through  eternity.  By  neglecting,  therefore, 
to  provide  amply  for  the  education  of  our 
children,  we  neglect  to  provide  for  the  su- 
preme necessity  of  their  nature.  We  cripple 
and  maim  their  immortal  souls  which  God  has 
created  for  an  exalted  and  glorious  flight 
through  eternity ;  we  degrade  them  from  the 
sublime  dignity  of  manhood  to  the  rank  of 
beasthood;  and  make  them  incapable  of  all 
enjoyments  save  such  as  are  brutal  and 
sensual." 

But  that  education  of  the  soul,  and  thor- 
ough development  of  all  the  faculties  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  cannot  be  attained  to,  unless 
the  mother  first  secures  the  perfect  confidence 
and  obedience  of  the  precious  souls  com- 
mitted to  her  charge.  And  with  a  word  on 
this  subject,  this  part  of  our  study  will  close. 

Rousseau,  in  his  celebrated  work  "Emile,*' 
advances  the  theory  that  a  child  should  be 
governed  entirely  by  force.  With  some  lim- 
itations there  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  this. 
Children  are  not  capable  of  reasoning  judi- 
ciously, and  must  be  governed  by  the  force 
of  affection.  As  soon  as  a  parent  begins  to 
reason  with  a  child  he  loses  his  authority. 
The  child  should  believe  his  parents  infallible, 
and  the  parents,  on  their  part,  should  give 
no  reason  for  command,  but  insist  on  its  be- 
ing obeyed  without  hesitation.  All  this  may 
be  done  without  severity,  without  unkindness 
or  harsh  words.  It  may  be  done  with  ten- 
derness and  love.  A  gentle  and  firm  hand  is 
all  that  is  requisite. 

A  child  who  is  alwa}'s  taught  to  regard 
the  command  of  his  parents  as  absolute  and 
final,  will  rely  with  more  confidence  on  their 
judgment,  and  trust  more  confidently  to  their 
benevolence,  and  will  love  them  with  an  in- 
tensity and  devotion  which  will  always  secure 
obedience.  Hence,  we  find  that  those  par- 
ents only  have  loving  and  obedient  children, 
who  govern  absolutely  and  by  the  force  of 
reason  and  affection. 


The  family  is,  no  doubt,  the  foundation  of 
government,  and  the  authority  of  the  parent 
is  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  the  state.  In 
other  words  the  government  of  the  state  will 
always  be  a  reflex  of  that  of  the  families  com- 
posing it.  Indeed,  the  whole  social  super- 
structure rests  upon  the  family.  We  see,-  then, 
the  importance  of  having  the  family  govern- 
ment right.  The  training  of  children,  there- 
fore, is  the  most  momentous  subject  that  can 
possibly  engage  our  attention. 

To  have  a  well-regulated  household,  should 
be  the  highest  ambition  of  a  parent.  There 
is  no  spectacle  so  beautiful  and  lovely  as  that 
which  is  presented  by  dutiful,  loving  and  obe- 
dient children.  They  make  home  a  paradise. 
The  father's  footfall,  as  he  returns  from  his 
business,  is  hailed  with  exclamations  of  joy, 
and  his  approach  is  greeted  with  embraces 
and  kisses,  while  they  regard  the  mater  fa- 
milias  as  a  kind  of  divinity,  at  whose  shrine 
they  delight  to  offer  the  sweet  worship  of 
love. 


THE  HEAVENS  IN  FEBRUARY. 


DURING  January  and  February  the  heav- 
ens present  the  most  interesting  views  to 
the  naked  eye.  Nearly  all  of  the  brightest 
stars  and  the  most  beautiful  constellations  are 
above  the  horizon  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
nights.  The  glittering  orbs  which  guided 
the  ancient  mariners  and  by  which  the  navi- 
gators of  modem  times  have  been  enabled  to 
make  oceans  **  the  highways  of  nations,"  can 
all  be  traced  without  the  assistance  of  the 
telescope  during  the  first  months  of  the  year. 
About  the  middle  of  Febuary  Capella,  the 
principal  star  in  Auriga,  will  be  nearly  over- 
head at  1 1  o'clock.  At  the  same  time  Reg- 
ulus  in  Leo  will  be  almost  due  east  about 
twenty-five  degrees  above  the  horizon.  Be- 
telguese  and  Rigel,  the  brightest  stars  in 
Orion,  will  be  near  the  meridian,  and  in  the 
north-east  by  north  the  stars  composing  the  . 
Dipper  in  the  Great  Bear  may  appear,  while 
the  Pleiades,  Hyades,  Castor,  Pollux  and  the 
diamond  of  Pegasus  can  all  be  traced  in  the 
nocturnal  sky.  In  addition  to  these  the  most 
interesting  of  the  variable  stars,  Algol,  in 
the  head  of  Medusa,  may  be  observed  in  the 
northwest,  about  sixty  degrees  high.  The 
changes  in  the  brightness  of  this  star  when 
near  to  the  times  of  its  greatest  dimness  can 
be  noticed  with  the  unaided  eye,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  French  astronomer  Lalande  was 
in  the  habit  of  lingering  on  some  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Seine  and  directing  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  passers-by  to  the  variations  in 
the  light  of  this  nocturnal  sun.  In  about 
three  and  a  half  hours  Algol  passes  from  a 
star  of  the  second  magnitude  to  one  of  the 
fourth,  continues  least  brilliant  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  and  in  three  and  a  half  hours 
returns  to  its  former  brightness,  which  it  re- 
tains for  a  period  of  between  sixty  and  sixty- 
one  hours.  Why  these  changes  occur  are 
questions  which  scientists  cannot  fully  answer. 
Some  supposed  them  to  be  caused  by  a  semi- 
opaque  body  passing  at  regular  intervals 
around  the  star,  while  others,  with  greater 
probability,  have .  advanced  the  theory  that 
one  portion  of  Algol  is  less  luminous  than  the 
rest,  and  that  by  the  revolution  of  that  body 
on  its  axis  the  darker  parts  are  turned  at 
stated  periods  toward  the  earth.  If  this  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon  it  shows 
that  those  distant  suns,  like  the  central  lumin- 
ary of  the  solar  system,  revolve  on  an  axis, 
and  it  also  affords  another  proof  of  the  simi- 
larity between  those  orbs  which  irradiate  the 
sky  and  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat  to 
the  earth. 

During  February  Venus  will  increase  in  bril- 
liancy as  the  evening  star,  and  Jupiter,  which 
has  shone  with  such  beauty  during  the 
autumn,  will,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  be 
near  its  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and  will 
not  appear  again  as  an  evening  star  until  Sep- 
tember. 

Saturn,  though  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  planets  when  viewed  through  the  tele- 
scope, reveals  none  of  those  wonders  to  the 
naked  eye  which  puzzled  Galileo,  and  Huygh- 
ens  half  a  century  later  found  to  be  due  to 
rings  surrounding  the  planet.  Mars,  which 
eighteen  months  ago  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion by  the  discovery  of  its  moons,  is  gradu- 
ally increasing  its  distance  from  the  earth 
and  is  becoming  less  conspicuous.  No  planet 
exhibits  a  greater  difference  in  brilliancy  than 
Mars  when  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  and  when 
near  its  conjunction  with  that  luminary. 
When  at  its  least  distance  from  the  earth  this 
planet  has  been  examined  with  more  success 
than  any  other  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Numerous  drawings  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  its  surface  have  been  made,  and 
striking  proofs  have  been  obtained  of  a  re- 
semblance in  the  climatic  changes,  in  rain 
and  snow,  and  in  long  narrow  expanses  of 
water  similar  to  what  is  observed  on  the 
globe,  which  forms  the  residence  of  man. 
But  while  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as  a 
humid  planet,  two-thirds  of  its  surface  being 
covered  by  water,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
area  of  Mars  is  dry  land.     Its  period  of  rota- 


tion on  its  axis,  or  its  day,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  a  day  on  the  earth ;  but  its  year,  or 
period  of  revolution  around  the  sun,  is  almost 
equal  to  two  years  on  the  earth.  The  sea- 
sons, therefore,  on  Mars,  are  about  double 
the  length  of  those  witnessed  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  sublunary  sphere.     Fhila,  Times, 


FIRST  INSTRUCTION  IN  READING.* 


IN  my  introductory  remarks  I  asked,  "How  shall  you 
comply  with  that  principle  of  education  which  you 
have  been  instructed  to  respect; — ^* Commence  with 
the  well-known  and  proceed  through  the  partly 
known  to  the  unknown,' — when  you  are  to  teach  a 
class  of  young  children  to  read,  who  have  not  re- 
ceived a  single  lesson,  and  who  '  do  not  know  their 
letters?'" 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  known  to 
the  child,  before  receiving  the  first  lesson  in  reading, 
that  may  be  used  in  giving  instructions  in  this  sub- 
ject? it  was  stated  that  spoken  words  are  known; 
words  as  heard  and  used  by  children.  They  are 
known  to  them  by  the  ear — but  are  not  known  by 
their  eyes.  Their  most  common  meaning  is  also 
known;  their  sound,  as  a  word,  is  known;  their 
sounds,  as  heard  in  parts  of  the  word,  are  partly  or 
faintly  known ;  their  forms,  as  words,  are  unknown  ; 
the  parts  of  their  form,  the  letters,  are  unknown. 

Having  considered  what  is  the  known,  what  the 
partly  known,  what  the  unknown,  that  pertains  to 
learning  to  read,  the  next  important  inquiry  is,  What 
of  the  unknown  is  to  be  taught  first  ?  You  should 
teach  that  which  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  known. 
You  should  teach  your  pupils  to  know  by  sight  the 
same  words  which  they  know  (as  whole  words)  by 
the  ear  and  by  their  use  with  the  voice.  If  you 
would  connect  that  which  is  known  most  intimately 
with  the  unknown  that  is  to  be  taught,  you  will  pre- 
sent the  word  to  the  child  as  a  whole  in  reading,  just 
as  the  child  learns  the  word  as  a  whole  in  talking. 
The  child  did  not  first  learn  the  word  in  talking,  in 
the  form  of  separate  letters,  or  of  syllables,  but  as  a 
vocal  sign,  or  symbol  of  some  object,  action  or  qual- 
ity. Nature  indicates  where  and  with  what  you 
should  commence  in  teaching  the  first  lessons  of  read- 
ing. Let  us  next  consider  how  to  commence  these 
lessons. 

HOW  TO  BfeGIN  FIRST  LFSSONS  IN  READING. 

Select  familiar,  short  words,  names  of  objects  first. 
If  possible,  show  the  object,  a  picture  of  it,  and  make 
a  sketch  of  it  on  the  blackboard.  Talk  about  the  ob- 
ject, the  picture,  and  the  drawing.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
distinguish  differences  in  these.  Print  the  word  on  the 
blackboard;  tell  that  the  picture,  the  drawing  and 
the  word  stand  for,  or  represent,  the  same  thing. 
Print  the  same  word  three  or  four  times,  on  different 
parts  of  the  blackboard,  and  drill  upon  it  until  all 
know  it  by  sight.  Do  not  require  them  to  spell  it, 
nor  to  learn  the  letters  which  form  it,  at  this  state  of 
the  instruction. 

Select  another  familiar  word,  and  present  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  first  one.  Then  drill  the 
class  in  distinguishing  one  from  the  other.     Let  {>n- 

*  Notes  from  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Calkins,  at  a  session  of  the 
Normal  College.  The  lecture  was  given  before  a  dau  of  more 
than  iwo  hundred  young  ladies,  most  of  whom  graduated  from 
rtiis  College  at  the  close  of  the  last  term. 
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pUs  point  out  each  word ;  one  point  out  one  of  them, 
another  pupil  the  other.  This  exercise  will  lead  them 
to  distinguish  the  differences  in  the  words,  and  to  no- 
tice resemblances,  if  you  should  chance  to  select  two 
words  that  are  somewhat  similar  in  form,  as  cup,  cap ; 
hat,  mat;  hen,  pen;  top,  mop;  slate,  plate;  stove, 
store.  You  should  teach  the  pupils  to  see  wherein 
one  word  resembles  another,  and  wherein  it  differs. 
Thus  your  instruction  in  recognizing  the  words  by 
sight  will  be  based  upon  their  fomts — their  resem- 
blances and  differences. 

In  this  manner  you  may  proceed  to  teach  two  or 
three  new  words  each  dayuntirthe  pupils  have  learned 
to  distinguished  at  sight  twenty  or  more  familiar  words. 
During  the  time  spent  in  learning  these  words,  the 
pupils  may  be  taught  to  copy  some  of  them  on  their 
slates,  and  in  this  connection  the  names  of  the  letters 
used  may  be  taught.  More  attention  should  be  given 
to  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  form  the  word  by  mak- 
ing the  letters  in  it,  than  to  teaching  the  names  of  the 
letters.  In  connection  with  this  exercise  the  pupils 
may  be  required  to  count  the  letters  in  a  word,  to  tell 
which  comes  first,  which  next,  which  last,  and  to  tell 
the  teacher  what  letters  to  make  to  form  a  given  word. 

Call  upon  members  of  your  class  to  go  to  the  black- 
board singly,  and  point  out  a  given  word,  and  find  tie 
same  word  on  another  part  of  the  board ;  and  by  dif- 
ferent exercises  of  a  similar  character  drill  the  class 
until  the  several  words  have  become  familiar  to  sight. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  "A"  AND  "THE.** 

To  teach  the  words  a  and  the^  and  how  to  read 
them,  place  these  on  the  blackboard,  before  the  names 
already  learned,  as  a  cap,  a  cat,  a  katy  a  slate,  the  cup, 
the  mat,  the  top,  the  stove;  then  require  the  pupils  to 
read  these  words  together,  in  groups,  as  if  the  a  and 
the  belonged  to  the  word  which  follows  it ;  as  if  each 
was  a  syllable  of  the  following  word,  just  as  a  and  / 
are  syllables  of  a-muse,  event.  Do  not  allow  the  pu- 
pils to  read  these  as  a  cat,  the  top,  nor  u  cat,  thu  top, 
separating  the  a  and  th  far  from  the  following  word, 
and  placing  undue  emphasis  upon  these  little  words. 
Never  allow  your  pupils  to  follow  that  absurd  prac- 
tice of  pronouncing  a  as  a  word,  and  e  in  the,  with 
the  short  sound  of  u  in  up. 

Wherever  the  word  a,  or  the  word  the  occurs  be- 
fore another  word,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  exam- 
ples in  these  lessons,  do  not  allow  the  pupil  to  pro- 
nounce the  a  or  the  the,  until  they  know  and  are  ready 
to  pronounce  the  following  word  with  it,  as  the-cup, 
thcstove,  a-mat,  a-cap. 

After  the  children  have  lenmed  to  read  properly 
these  introductory  words,  they  may  be  taught  words 
that  represent  qualities  of  things,  in  connection  with 
the  words  already  learned,  as,  old  hat,  old  cap,  old 
top,  old  cap,  new  cup,  new  slate,  new  hat.  When 
several  words  of  this  kind  have  been  learned,  place 
the  word  a  and  the  before  them,  as  follows:  the  old 
cap,  the  new  cap,  a  new  top,  a  new  slate,  and  require 
the  pupils  to  read  them  in  a  proper  manner,  as 
phrases. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  READING  SENTENCES. 

After  the  pupils  have  learned  to  read  properly  such 
phrases  as  those  already  mentioned,  lessons  in  sen- 
tences may  be  introduced  by  means  of  objects.  You 
may  take  a  slate  in  your  hand  and  ask.  What  have  I 
in  my  hand  ?  The  pupils  will  readily  answer  "  A 
slate." 

Then  ask  them.  Where  is  the  slate  ? 

"  In  your  hand,*'  will  be  the  reply. 


Call  the  pupil  to  take  the  slate,  and  say,  <*  I  have 
a  slate  in  my  hand."  Then  call  another  to  do  the 
same.  Next,  print  upon  the  blackboard  the  sentence, 
'*  I  have  a  slate  in  my  hand,"  and  require  pupils  to 
name  each  word  in  the  sentence,  as  pointed  at,  and 
to  point  at  the  separate  words  as  named  by  you. 
Then  place  the  slate  in  tbe  hands  of  other  pupils  and 
require  them  to  read  the  sentence  as  you  point  at  it. 

Place  a  pencil  in  the  hand  of  a  pupil,  and  print  on 
the  blackboard,  **  I  have  a  pencil  in  my  hand,"  and 
require  this  sentence  to  be  read  by  several  pupils,  as 
each  in  turn  takes  bold  of  the  pencil.  In  order  to 
secure  the  reading  of  these  words  in  groups,'  place 
them  on  the  blackboard,  thus:  I  have  a  slate  in 
my  hand.  I  have  a  knife  in  my  hand.  •  Let  the 
child  learn  to  point  to  these  ^oups  while  reading 
them. 

To  save,  in  subsequent  lessons,  the  work  of  print- 
ing the  same  words  several  times,  and  also  to  aid  in 
teaching  the  pupils  to  select  the  proper  word  to 
express  the  thought,  print  a  lesson  in  this  manner : 

a  ball 
I  have — a  key — in — ^my  hand, 
a  top, 
a  book 

Then  give  to  one  child  one  of  these  objects,  to 
other  children  the  other  objects,  and  require  each  to 
find  the  words  which  properly  represent  that  which 
the  child  is  doing.  The  words  in  the  sentence  will 
soon  be  learned  from  their  order  and  position  in  the 
spoken  sentences.  This  plan  causes  the  child  to  pass 
through  a  mental  process  in  the  first  lessons  in  read- 
ing which  corresponds  to  his  first  lessons  in  talking ; 
in  both  instances  the  child  has  the  thought  first,  and 
then  seeks  the  words  to  express  the  thought. 

Please  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  an  introductory 
stage  of  teaching  reading ;  but  I  am  certain  that  you 
will  find  it  of  great  aid  in  leading  the  pupils  to  see  at 
the  outset  that  reading  and  talking  are  much  alike  in 
many  respects. 

You  should  ascertain  whether  your  pupils  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  use;  but 
do  not  attempt  to  do  this  by  teaching  them  formal 
definitions  of  words.  Instead  of  giving  them  defini- 
tions, proceed  somewhat  in  this  way:  point  to  the 
word  ball  and  ask  the  pupil  what  it  is.  He  may 
reply,  «*a  ball."  Ask,  what  can  you  do  with  a  ball? 
"  play  with  it."  Then  point  to  the  word  ball  and 
say,  Can  you  take  this  ball  and  play  with  it  ?  "  No, 
it  is  a  chalk  ball ;"  or  the  word  ball.  Ask  the  pupil 
to  take  the  top  on  the  board  and  spin  it.  By  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  your  pupils  to  the  words  in  this, 
or  some  similar  manner,  they  will  soon  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  words  and  things,  and  show  you 
that  they  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

It  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  these  lessons,  and 
increase  the  pupil's  progress,  to  present  a  variety  of 
sentences,  as :  The  book  is  on  the  desk.  The  chair 
is  on  the  floor.  The  knife  is  in  my  hand.  The  hat  is 
on  my  head.  The  cup  is  in  the  pail.  I  put  the  book 
on  the  table. 

Your  own  skill  and  the  experience  which  you  will 
gain  by  giving  these  lessons,  will  suggest  to  you  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  modes  of  conducting  them. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  pursue  this  matter  with  the  same 
minuteness  of  detail  that  you  may  need  in  teaching 
your  class,  for  you  must  make  haste  slowly.  You 
must  be  careful  that  each  step  is  well  understood  by 
the  pupils,  and  that  they  have  abundance  of  practice 
to  secure  the  knowledge. 
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EXERCISES  IN  SOUNDS. 

During  the  time  of  the  first  instruction  in  reading* 
the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  distinguish  and  make 
the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language.  At  first  these 
exercises  may  have  chief  reference  to  training  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  in  distinguishing  the  differences  in 
sounds,  then  to  training  the  organs  of  speech  in  mak- 
ing the  sounds,  by  means  of  imitation. 

Next  the  pupils  may  be  taught  to  make  the  sounds 
of  given  letters,  as  four  sounds  of  a,  as  in  ale,  at,  art, 
all ;  three  sounds  of  ^,  as  in  old,  on,  do;  two  sounds 
of  Cy  as  in  me,  met ;  two  sounds  of  t ,  as  in  fine,  pin  ; 
four  sounds  of  «,as  in  use,  up,  full,  urn ;  also  the  con- 
sonant sounds. 

When  the  pupils  can  readily  make  the  principal 
sounds  by  imitation,  they  may  be  led  to  distinguish 
those  sounds  in  the  words  already  learned,  as  the 
first  sound  of  a  in  slate,  cake,  rake,  take,  name,  etc. ; 
the  sound  of  a  in  cat,  mat,  cap,  man,  etc.,  and  sub- 
sequently the  sounds  of  m,  n,  t,  p,  k,  s,  f,  etc.,  in  the 
same  words. 

LEARNING  THE  LETTERS. 

Words  are  to  be  learned  first  by  sight,  as  whole 
words;  the  parts  of  these  words,  the  letters,  may  be 
learned  next,  by  their  use  in  forming  the  words. 
Pupils  may  be  required  to  find  the  same  letter  in 
several  words  on  the  blackboard ;  they  may  be 
taught  to  copy  the  words,  in  print  letters,  on  their 
slates ;  and  they  may  be  required  to  name  the  letters 
which  form  given  words  as  they  see  them ;  and  sub- 
sequently to  spell  the  words  orally. 

Up  to  this  point  do  not  require  the  pupils  to  guess 
what  a  word  is  from  naming  the  letters,  or  **  spelling 
it."  Do  not  make  them  try  to  give  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  in  a  word  before  learning  to  pronounce  it. 

N.  Y,  School  JoumaL 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

THE  following  list  was  used  recently  by 
County  Superintendent  Johnson,  of 
Iowa.  We  find  but  few  examination  lists 
that  do  not  have  something  suggestive  to 
teachers  or  superintendents : 

Questions. — Give  your  name,  age,  post-office  ad- 
dress, and  state  the  number  of  terms  taught.  What 
professional  training  in  normal  schools  or  institutes 
have  you  received  ?  What  higher  schools  have  you 
attended,  and  how  long?  What  professional  books 
have  you?  Have  you  read  them;  and  what  others 
have  you  read?  What  educational  journal  do  you 
take  ?  Will  you  promise  neither  to  give  nor  to  re- 
ceive aid  during  this  examination  ? 

Arithmetic. — How  many  acres  in  a  field  120 
rods  long,  80  rods  wide  at  one  end  and  40  rods  wide 
at  the  other  end?  A  lady  lost  I720,  which  was  25 
per  cent,  of  what  she  then  had ;  how  much  had  she 
at  first  ?  Sold  two  farms  for  1^3600  each ;  on  one  I 
gained  20  per  cent.,  and  on  the  other  I  lost  20  per 
cent. ;  what  was  the  gain  or  loss  ?  A  circular  field  is 
40  rods  in  diameter ;  how  many  acres  in  the  largest 
inscribed  square  ?  how  many  acres  in  the  field  ?  ^ 
is  what  per  cent,  of  ^  ?  A  number  diminished  oy 
15  per  cent,  of  itself  is  295 ;  what  is  90  per  cent,  of 
the  same  number  ?  A  man  sold  ^  of  his  farm  for 
what  ^  of  it  cost;  what  per  cent,  does  he  gain  ? 
Five  cents  a  day  is  the  interest  on  what  sum  at  7  per 
cent,  per  annum?    A  man  took  300  cubic  yards  from 


a -cellar  45  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide;  how  deep  is 
it?  What  will  be  the  cost  of  building  a  wall  for  the 
above  cellar  2  feet  thick  at  1 1.3 5  a  perch  ?  A  and  B 
start  from  one  comer  of  a  square  field  containing  40 
acres ;  A  goes  around,  and  B  goes  straight  across  to 
the  opposite  comer,  where  they  meet ;  which  travels 
the  greater  distance,  and  how  much  ? 

Physiology. —  What  is  Physiology?  Give  its 
natural  divisions,  and  the  three  divisions  of  vital  phe- 
nomena that  take  place  in  the  human  body.  Give 
the  color  and  temperature  of  the  blood,  the  amount 
of  blood  in  a  man  of  average  size,  and  the  cause  of 
its  circulation  in  the  vdns.  What  are  the  movements 
of  respiration?  Give  the  changes  of  the  air  and  the 
blood  in  respiration.  In  what  three  ways  is  air  ren- 
dered unfit  for  respiration,  and  how  much  fresh  air 
ought  to  be  supplied  to  each  person  per  minote? 
What  large  nervous  tmnks  have  their  origin  in  the 
brain  ?  Why  is  more  fat  required  for  food  in  a  cold 
climate  than  in  a  warm  one  ?  Where  is  the  liver  ? 
its  weight  ?  and  its  functions?  Tell  how  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  are  dependent  upon  eadi 
other;  and  give  three  differences  between  plants  and 
animals.  Describe  each  of  the  following  classes  of 
animals,  and  give  an  example  of  each :  Mollusca, 
A^ticulata,  and  Vertebrata;  also  give  the  divisions  of 
the  Vertebrata.  Will  you  keep  your  school-room 
well  ventilated  so  that  each  pupil  will  have  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  pure  air? 

Reading. — What  is  reading?  What  is  expres- 
sion ?  What  are  the  oral  elements,  and  how  produced  ? 
When  two  syllables  of  a  word  are  accented  which 
has  the  greater  force  ?  What  are  some  of  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  good  reading  ?  What  quality  of  voice 
is  mostly  used  in  reading  and  speaking? 

Grammar — Correct  the  following  sentences:  i. 
"  A  child  was  run  over  by  a  wagon  three  years  old, 
which  never  spoke  afterward."  2.  **  The  hotel  will  be 
kept  by  the  widow  of  the  former  landlord,  Mr.  Brown, 
who  died  last  summer  on  a  new  and  improved  plan." 
3.  "  Wanted. — A  room  by  two  gentleman  thirty-five 
feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide.'*  4.  "Re-write  so 
that "  squirrels^ '  shall  be  the  subject :  "  yohn  shot  some 
squirrels  in  my  father's  field.''*  Name  the  case  of 
each  noun.  Analyze  or  diagram  :  "  The  power  of 
genius  in  teachers  or  pupils  can  never  supeisede  the 
necessity  of  industry  and  perseverance."  **  What 
does  it  avail,  if  we  do  not  practice  what  we  preach  /" 
Analyze,  and  parse  italicized  words. 

Geography. — State  the  general  character  of  the 
surface  of  the  United  States.  What  special  facilities 
does  New  York  possess  for  commerce  ?  What  is  the 
length  of  the  longest  day  at  the  Equator?  at  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  ?  Arctic  Circle  ?  North  Pole  ? 
what  causes  the  difference  ?  Why  are  the  Pacific 
shores  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  rainless  ?  What  does  Great 
Britain  include  ?  In  what  does  her  chief  wealth  con- 
sist, and  how  does  she  rank  with  other  nations  in  the 
amount  of  her  manufactures  and  commerce  ?  How 
does  China  compare  in  size  and  population  with  the 
United  States  ?  What  is  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  place  where  you  live  ?  Which  of  the  grand  di- 
visions is  the  largest  ?  smallest  ?  most  populous  ? 
richest  in  fertility  ?  What  country  produces  the  most 
Sugar?  Rice?  Coffee?  Tea?  Cotton?  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  limited  and  absolute  monarchy? 
and  give  an  example  of  each. 

Writing. — Give  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship 
by  selecting  one  of  the  following  subjects,  and  writing 
an  original  essay  of  five  lines  or  more.  Ventilation, 
Columbus;  Charter  Oak;  Pocahontas, 
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Theory  and  Practice. — Have  you  a  programme 
of  (laiJy  exercises  in  your  school  ?  If  not,  why  ?  What 
are  the  advantages  of  a  programme?  How  would 
you  prevent  the  destruction  of  school  property  by  your 
pupils  ?  Name  some  of  the  causes  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  How  would  you  avoid  too  many 
classes,  if  several  text- books  on  the  same  subject  were 
used  in  your  school  ?     ki  school  government,  what 


authority  has  a  teacher  in  regard  to  suspension,  expul- 
sion, and  corporal  punishment?  Are  you  interested  in 
your  work,  and  do  you  feel  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  you  as  a  teacher?  Do  you  read  educational 
papers,  attend  educational  meetings  and  Normal 
Schools  ?  If  not,  why  ?  Should  a  teacher  continue  in 
the  work  of  teaching  this  year  who  is  content  with  his 
stock  of  knowledge  acquired  years  ago? 


».  ■» 
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MEETING  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  7,  1879. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendents, National  Educational  Association,  will  be 
held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Congregational 
church,  Tenth  and  G.  streets,  Washington,  D.  C, 
commencing  on  Tuesday,  February  4th,  at  ii  a.  m., 
and  continuing  several  days.  The  proceedings  will 
be  so  directed  as  to  bear  directly  upon  the  questions 
of  strengthening  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
establishing  a  National  Educational  Museum,  dis- 
tributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  for  educational  purposes,  and  others  of 
like  character  now  pending  in  Congress. 

Papers  will  be  read  by  Gen.  John  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  the  "  Wants  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Education;''  Consul  General 
Hitz,  of  Switzerland,  on  **  Education  in  Switzerland;" 
Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  on  **  Education  at 
the  Paris  Exposition;"  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  of  New 
Jersey,  on  ••  Industrial  Education ;"  Hon  J.  G.  Orr, 
of  Greorgia,  on  the  "Needs  of  Education  in  the 
South;"  Hon.  Judge  Strong,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  on  "  Instruction  in  Governmental 
Ideas ;"  and  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  of  Massachusetts, 
on  "  Drawing  in  its  Relation  to  Industries."  Addi- 
tional  papers  are  confidently  expected  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears  on  the  **  Operations  of  the  Peabody  Fund ;" 
Superintendent  Doty,  of  Chicago,  on  the  **  Value  of 
Published  School  Reports;"  Superintendent  Eliot, of 
Boston,  on  "  Reform  in  Courses  of  Study  and  Text- 
Books  ;"  Dr.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia,  on  **  School  Su- 
pervision," and  others. 

The  questions  proposed  for  discussion  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  census  of  18S0  as  it  relates  to  education. 

2.  Educational  qualifications  for  American  citizen- 
ship. 

3.  Wherein  our  public  'schools  lack  as  a  moral 
agency. 

4.  Dangers  that  threaten  our  systems  of  public 
education. 

As  every  section  of  our  common  country  should  be 
represented  at  this  meeting,  it  is  hoped  that  Superin- 
tendents of  States,  cities  and  counties — all,  will  make 
arrangements  to  be  present. 

The  order  of  exercises  will  be  determined  by  an 


executive  committee,  to  be  appointed  at  the  opening 
session. 

Prominent  officials  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  members  of  Congress  specially  interested 
in  education,  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Department. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Department  will  be  at  the 
Ebbitt  House.  The  charge  for  boarding  to  members 
will  be  I2.50  per  day. 

J.  P.  WicKERSHAM,  President, 

R.  W.  Stevenson,  Secretary. 


THERE  are  some  7000  Americans  study- 
ing in  German  Universities  and  schools. 
It  is  estimated  that  they  spend  annually,  ^4,- 
500,000.  For  men  with  fixed  principles  and 
mature  convictions  we  think  a  course  in  one 
of  the  German  Universities  or  instruction  in. 
one  of  the  German  Art  Schools  profitable  in 
every  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  good  many  of  the  seven  thousand  Americans 
now  in  Germany  will  come  home  with  little 
love  for  free  institutions,  if  not  with  unsettled' 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  morality  and  reli-^ 
gion.  We  do  nokadvise  fathers  not  to  sendi 
their  sons  abroad  for  an  education,  but  we  ad- 
vise them  not  to  send  them  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  judge  for  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  social  and  governmental  systems. 


Philadelphia  has  already  begun  to  make 
preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the  National; 
Teachers'  Association  next  summer.  Commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, and  the  educational  and  other  authorities 
of  the  Permanent  Exposition.  These  com- 
mittees have  organized  as  a  single  body  with 
sub-committees  on  place  of  meeting,  hotels, 
public  institutions,  invitations,  entertainment, 
finance,  etc.  A  lively  interest  is  felt  in  the 
matter  by  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion and  by  the  citizens  generally.  The  meet- 
ing will  probably  be  held  during  the  first 
week  in  August  and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will' 
be  the  largest  and  most  influential  assembly 
of  the  kind  ever  held  in  America. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  meeting  will. 
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take  place  the  week  following  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  at  York,  many  have 
suggested  that  the  latter  meeting  be  postponed 
for  a  year,  the  officers  holding  over,  and  all 
unite  in  a  combined  effort  to  make  the  National 
meeting  a  grand  success.  Fortunately  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  have  an  educational  repu- 
tation to  make,  but,  what  is  even  a  more 
difficult  thing  to  do,  she  has  one  to  sustain, 
and  the  whole  country  will  expect  us  to  show 
our  full  strength,  both  in  numbers  and  ability, 
at  Philadelphia.  For  our  ourselves  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  our  voice  for  the  post- 
ponement, and  we  hope  the  officers  of  the 
Association  will  consider  the  matter  favor- 
ably. 

R.  K.  BuEHRLE,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  our  neighboring  city  of  Reading, 
is  actively  at  work,  as  usual.  The  papers  re- 
port new  school-houses  provided  for.  We 
have  no  doubt  our  old  friend  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  as  new  buildings 
follow  where  he  leads  the  way.  Elsewhere 
in  this  number  will  be  found  an  important 
paper  which  he  has  kindly  translated  for  The 
Journal.  In  reference  to  County  Fair  exhib- 
its of  educational  material,  spoken  of  in  our 
last  i?sue,  he  writes  the  following  note  : 

Reading,  January  6,  1879. 
Messrs  Editors, — Permit  me  to  say  that  the  experi- 
ment of  preparing  educational  exhibits  in  connection 
with  County  Fairs  has  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  public  schools  of  Allentown  first, 
and  Oitasauqua  afterwards  in  connection  with  Allen- 
town,  placed  work  on  exhibition  and  received  prem- 
iums therefore  in  1873,  1874,  and  1875.  The  "  Cen- 
tennial" interfered,  and  the  practice  has  not  been  re- 
vived.    The  displays  were  quite  a  popular  feature. 

Yours,  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 


The  list  of  reports  from  County  Institutes 
not  being  so  complete  as  we  desire,  some 
counties  not  having  thus  far  reported,  we  de- 
lay ^his  statement  until  our  next  issue,  al- 
though it  was  our  purpose  to  have  it  appear 
in  the  present  number. 

If  it  were  not  so  serious,  it  would  be  humorous  for 
Dr.  Wickersham  to  be  proposing  a"  "  system"  of  com- 
pulsory education  in  Pennsylvania  while  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
State  is  confessing  that  the  existing  facilities  for  pri- 
mary instruction  are  entirely  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date those  who  are  eagerly  seeking  the  elements  of 
knowledge. — Phila,  Record. 

Philadelphia  has  not  schools  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  children  who  desire  to  go 
to  school,  what  follows  ?  Her  boards  of  Ed- 
ucation should  establish  additional  ones.  This 
done  let  search  be  made  and  ten  thousand  1 
poor  little  wanderers  will  be  found  in  the  . 


streets  and  alleys,  cellars  and  garrets,  of  the 
great  city,  destitute,  neglected,  many  of  them 
without  home  or  friends,  vagrants.  These 
have  never  applied  for  admission  to  a  school, 
they  scarcely  know  what  a  school  means.  Is 
it  so  very  *•  humorous"  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
gathering  them  into  suitable  homes,  instruct- 
ing them,  giving  them  work,  and  making 
them  good  men  and  women  ? 


The  following  personal  letter  is  from  Prof. 
John  J.  Anderson,  author  of  a  very  popular 
series  of  histories  and  historical  readers,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Clark  &  Maynard,  New 
York.  It  will  be  interesting  to  many  readers 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  to  others 
who  agree  with  Prof.  A.  in  the  opinion  that 
our  Pennsylvania  Journal  t^vl}i&  fairly  among 
the  best  in  the  ^eld,  and  is  not  unworthy 
their  continued  patronage. 

New  York,  Dec.  7,  1878. 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Esq. 

My  Dear  ^ir:  In  the  early  part  of  April  last  I 
went  to  Europe — for  the  first  time — ^and,  during  the 
summer  I  traveled  from  Glasgow  to  Rome,  even  to 
Rome  and  Pompeii.  Of  course  I  was  in  .Paris  and  at 
the  Exposition.  While  away  I  abjured  books  and 
newspapers;  my  eye  and  my  ear  were  fully  employed 
without  them :  and  when  I  caine  back  I  found  myself 
in  possession  of  much  cargo,  but  my  chart,  alas  !  was 
covered  with  cobwebs  and  the  islands  recently  dis- 
covered and  the  lands  recently  explored  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  were  not  marked  down.  So  much  had 
occurred  in  school  matters  and  among  my  friends,  the 
school  men,  of  which  I  was  entirely  ignorant,  that  I 
found  myself  reduced  to  a  cipher  in  the  conversations 
and  discussions  in  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
engaging.  What  should  I  do  so  that  I  could  place 
myself  on  my  former  level  ?  A  happy  thought  occur- 
red, and  without  delay  I  put  it  into  execution.  I  went 
to  my  publishers  and  took  from  among  the  educa- 
tional periodicals  they  had  preserved,  all  the  numbers 
of  Tke  Pennsylvania  School  ,youmal  for  the  year. 
And  what  a  treat  I  had  !  Especially  what  a  treat  in  Dr. 
Wickersham's  letters  »*  Over  tke  Sea  r  It  had  been 
my  privilege  to  travel  over  the  same  ground  in  much 
the  same  way ;  and  his  descriptions  were  vivid  repro- 
ductions of  the  pictures  I  had  looked  upon  and  en- 
joyed. I  wish  I  could  see  him  and  thank  him  for  these 
letters.  They  are  so  honest,  so  happy,  and  so  gratifying. 

Please  continue  to  send  The  Joumal  to  my  pub- 
lishers. Send  them  your  bill  and  they  will  return  the 
the  amount.         Yours  very  truly, 

•     John  J.  Anderson. 

P.  S. — Your  Journal  is  an  excellent  one  in  every 
respect.  It  ought  to  go  into  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  in  the  land.  It  is  a  good  normal  school,  a 
good  model  school ;  and  a  better  teacher  of  teachers 
I  do  not  know. 


The  publishers  of  Johonnot's  "Principles 
of  Teaching,"  a  late  work  of  great  merit, 
from  which  an  extended  extract  was  given  in 
our  December  issue,  are  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
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pany,  New  York,  and  not  Chas.  Scribner  & 
Sons,  as  was  stated  in  connection  with  the 
sketch  referred  to.     The  price  is  J  1.50. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville 
has  just  ordered  for  their  library  a  full  set  of 
Jhe  Pennsylvania  School  Jojurnaly  bound  in 
half-Turkey.  The  numbers  for  twenty-six 
years  are  bound  in  thirteen  double  volumes, 
and  present  the  current  school  history  of  the 
State  since  1852.  They  are  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  the  educator,  and  simply  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  would  have  at  hand  the  best 
AND  ONLY  means  of  acquainting  himself  fully 
with  the  history  of  the  educational  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  twenty-six  volumes,  bound 
as  above,  were  supplied  to  the  Millersville 
School,  at  forty  dollars.  No  Normal  School 
library  in  the  State  can  well  afford  to  be  with- 
out such  full  set  of  The  Journal 


The  Sterling  Gazette  has  been  looking  into 

the   figures,  and  gives  the  following  as  the 

result,   comparing    wages    in    matter-of-fact 

fashion : 

The  kitchen  girl  can  save  more  than  the  teacher. 
Lady  teachers  in  Sterling  receive  on  an  average  about 
^40  per  month,  which  for  nine  months  amounts  to 
1360.  Fifty-two  weeks  board,  at  54*50,  I234 ;  forty 
weeks  washing,  at  51  f  ]^o;  clothes,  $100;  incidental 
expenses,  $20;  total,  $394;  salary,  $360;  loss,  I34. 
Kitchen  girl,  fifty-two  weeks,  at  $2,  $104;  board, 
nothing;  washing,  bothing ;  clothes,  $50;  incidental 
expenses,  ^lo;  balance,  ^$44.  The  above  figures  will 
show  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  kitchen  girl  of  I78  per 
annum.  The  teacher  cannot,  if  she  would,  do  her 
washing  or  sewing  during  the  school  year.  The 
teacher  must  dress  well,  or  she  cannot  hold  her  situa- 
tion. She  must  spend  time  and  money  to  prepare  for 
her  work.  The  only  preparation  the  kitchen  girl 
needs  is  a  strong  arm,  a  sinewy  hand,  and  a  willing 
heart. 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin^  which 
is  always  an  advocate  of  progressive  measures, 
compliments  the  School  Directors  of  the 
metropolis,  as  follows:  **If  the  press  of 
Philadelphia  generally  would  unite  in  an  ef- 
fort to  educate  the  people  of  Philadelphia  up 
to  some  intelligent  standard  of  requirement 
for  School  Directors,  a  great  good  might  be 
accomplished.  If;  for  example,  the  Directors 
of  Public  Schools  should  be  required  to  pass 
a  very  mild  examination  in  the  primary 
schools,  before  undertaking  the  charge  of 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Philadelphia,  there  would  be  an  astonishing 
elevation  of  tlie  average  tone  of  our  Sectional 
Solons." 

The  Ledger  "seconds  the  motion"  after 
this  modest  fashion:  "Competitive  exami- 


nations for  School  Directors  are  the  latest 
novelty  suggested.  The  grammar  school 
scholars  might  take  turns  in  asking  questions 
and  in  serving  on  the  Examining  Board.'' 
When  newspapers  such  as  these  speak  thus 
contemptuously  of  men  who  should  be  among 
the  most  honored  officials  in  this  great  city, 
there  must  be  something  sadly  wrong  in  the 
management  of  the  schools. 


The  building  erected  by  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, at  Emporium,  for  a  Normal  School,  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  We  have  also 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  several  other 
school  buildings  in  the  same  way.  Let  those 
in  charge  of  such  buildings  take  warning,  and 
look  to  their  heating  and  lighting  apparatus. 
There  seems  to  be  more  danger  when  fires 
are  started  in  the  fall,  than  at  any  other  time. 

Just  as  we  had  written  the  preceding  para- 
graph, we  picked  up  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
and  find  the  following : 

Fires  ascribed  to  "defective  flues"  are  again  being 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  one  school  house  in  this 
city  having  been  destroyed,  and  another  more  or  less, 
^amaged,  within  ten  days,  by  fires  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  defects  in  the  heating  apparatus  or  flues. 
If  there  are  any  buildings  where  such  defects  of  con- 
istruction  are  less  excusable  than  in  others,  they  are  the 
large  expensive  buildings  erected  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  architects  for  the  use  of  the  public.  They 
ought  to  be  model  structures  in  appliances  for  heating, 
ventilation  and  lighting,  and  no  heating  apparatus  can 
be  considered  a  model  that  constantly  threatens  the 
destruction  of  the  building  by  Are.  Going  outside  of 
the  city,  one  finds  a  costly  depot  set  on  fire  and  nar- 
rowly escaping  destruction  because  the  joists  sustain- 
ing the  floor  had  been  allowed  to  extend  within  a  foot 
of  a  coal  Are.  Such  mistakes  of  construction,  al- 
though quite  common,  especially  in  "  cheap  "  dwell- 
ing-houses, are  wholly  inexcusable;  for  year  after 
year  more  or  less  destructive  fires  demonstrate  that  the 
hot  air  of  a  flue  can  carbonize  wood  until  it  will 
ignite  without  actual  contact  from  visible  fire. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  organized  at  its  first  meeting  in 
January,  by  electing  Edward  T.  Steele,  Esq., 
President.  In  acknowledging  the  honor,  Mr. 
Steele  delivered  a  neat  address,  fiill  of  the 
right  spirit.  Among  the  points  made  in  it 
were  the  following. : 

There  are  not  school-houses  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  children.  Some  of  the  buildings  rented  are 
altogether  unsuitable,  if  not  unhealthy. 

The  children  not  in  school  should  be  made  to  at- 
tend, but  this  cannot  be  done  until  room  is  provided 
for  them. 

The  failure  of  the  appropriation  for  special  mu<;ic 
teachers  should  not  exclude  vocal  music  from  the 
course  of  study.  It  must  now  be  taught  by  the  regu- 
lar teachers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  thftt  teachers'  salaries  must  be 
reduced.     They  should,  however,  be  adjusted  upon 
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a  basis  difTerent  from  the  present.  They  should  mainly 
depend  upon  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  entire  course  of  study. 

The  greater  usefulness  of  the  schools  requires  their 
general  supervision  by  competent  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  The  question  of  Superintendent  is 
recommended  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Board. 


Venango  County,  Mr.  S.  H.  Prather,  Su- 
perintendent, sends  out  a  very  full  and  excel- 
lent pamphlet  report  of  proceedings  of  the 
late  session  of  their  County  Institute.  The 
phonographic  report,  which  presents  in  full  a 
number  of  the  addresses,  was  made  by  E.  M. 
Treat,  Esq.  A  memorial  service  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  Institute  week,  with  ap- 
propriate music  at  intervals  between  the 
sketches  read  as  tributes  to  the  memory  of 
seven  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  young 
ladies  employed  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  schools  of  Venango  county. 

Concentrate  your  drill  upon  the  practical 
operations;  give  your  pupils  the  mental  train- 
ing of  knowing  how  to  do  a  few  things  skill- 
fully, accurately,  and  readily.  Cut  out,  and 
leave  out,  and  pass  over  all  such  ^'school- 
masterisms"  as  "alligation,"  "cube-root,*' 
"duodecimals,"  "circulating  decimals," 
"  compound  proportion,"  the  most  of  "com- 
pound numbers,"  problems  in  "  interest," 
"time  discount,"  "bonds  and  stocks,"  "ex- 
change," "insurance,"  "equation  of  pay- 
ments." "averaging  accounts,"  "partner- 
ship," "arithmetical  progression,"  "geo- 
metrical progression,'*  "custom-house  busi- 
ness," "annuities,"  "gauging,"  "permuta- 
tion," "surveying,"  "mensuration,"  etc., 
etc.,  handed  down  to  us  from  the  old  arith- 
metics of  Daboll  and  Fikcy  and  your  pupils 
will  be  the  better  for  '\X.,—John  Swett 

The  New  York  Graphic,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing complimentary  notice  of  Lafayette 
College,  at  Easton,  in  this  state : 

Easton  can  be  proud  of  one  thing,  perhaps,  more 
than  of  any  other,  without  being  charged  with  vanity, 
and  that  is  its  educational  advantages.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  colleges  of  the  country — 
good  old  Lafayette — perched  like  ancient  Zion  on  a 
prominence,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
would  be  termed  a  hill,  is  a  source  of  pride — justly 
so,  too — ^and  of  great  benefit  to  this  place.  In  1832, 
when  first  organized  it  was  in  an  humble  building  op- 
the  Lehigh  river.  Now,  through  the  almost 
>4n  efforts  of  its  friends,  under  the  special 
'  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  originally,  it 
prominence  almost  incredible.  South 
incipal  building  originally,  is  a  grand 
[  Third  street.  Added  to  this  is  Paf- 
-^d  through  the  munificence  of  Ario 
by  gentleman  of  Luzerne  county,  at  a 


cost  of  about  1300,000.  It  is  used  as  a  scientific  de- 
partment. It  is  a  stately  edifice,  built  of  brown 
sandstone,  256  feet  front  and  five  stories  high,  cover- 
ing over  two  acres.  The  chemical  and  other  depart- 
ments are  of  corresponding  dimensions.  The  pres- 
ent faculty  numbers  among  its  meml)ers  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  talented  men  of  the  country; 
among  whom  the  name  of  Professor  March  is  well 
known,  not  only  in  America,  but  Europe,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  linguists  of  the  age,  and  whose  works  are 
now  used  as  text- books  all  over  the  world. 

This  college  has  been  in  a  prosperous  condition  for 
many  years,  having  as  many  as  three  hundred  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
foreign  countries ;  China,  japan,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  across  the  sea  being  represented  here.  The 
grounds  are  magnificent  and  extensive,  and  all  that 
can  interest  the  mind  and  please  the  eye  of  the  most 
cultured  and  fastidious  is  done  to  make  the  place 
beautiful.  A  stranger  coming  to  this  town  will 
miss  a  rare  treat  if  he  fails  to  visit  the  college 
grounds  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell.  the  President  of  the 
college,  has,  through  his  untiring  zeal  and  almost 
superhuman  efforts,  raised  this  institution  from  com- 
parative poverty  and  uselessness  to  a  standard  ele- 
vated and  grand  beyond  the  greatest  anticipations  of 
its  warmest  adherents.  While  the  name  of  Lafayette 
College  has  an  existence,  the  services  of  Dr.  Cattell 
will  live  glorious  in  the  memory  of  all  its  friends  and 
supporters.  Besides  the  principal  buildings,  used 
specifically  for  educational  purposes,  the  college  owns 
quite  a  number  of  buildings  used  as  dormitories,  etc., 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  residences,  occupied 
by  its  professors,  adding  materially  to  the  beauty  and 
wealth  of  the  town,  and  making  the  Third  Ward, 
where  the  college  is  located,  one  of  the  finest  wards 
in  the  borough. 


Prof.  Huxley,  appearing  before  the  Eng- 
lish Copyright  Commission,  puts  his  view  of 
the  troublesome  question  of  international 
copyright  as  follows : 

It  appears  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  there  be 
any  foundation  for  property  at  all,  it  is  as  clear  in  the 
case  of  a  book  as  of  anything  else,  a  book  being  the 
investment  of  a  man*s  capacity  and  knowledge,  and 
requiring  the  sacrifice  of  a  vast  amount  of  his  time. 
Under  those  circumstances  it  has  the  same  right  to  be 
protected  as  any  other  kind  of  property.  But  then,  of 
course,  a  practical  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
book  can  be  readily  copied,  and  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances what  evidently  amounts  to  stealing  the 
property  of  the  author  cannot  very  well  be  brought 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  theft.  I  have  re- 
cently met  with  the  argument  (and,  singularly  enough, 
professing  to  proceed  from  the  straitest  school  of  free- 
traders), that  the  state,  or  the  Legislature  acting  for 
it,  should, as  I  understand  the  argument,  regard  books 
as  a  kind  of  property  to  be  disposed  of  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  who  read  them,  and  that  the 
state  should  take  upon  itself  somewhat  the  same  func- 
tion as  it  used  formerly  to  do  whep  it  passed  sumptu- 
ary laws,  and  should  regulate  the  amount  of  profit  to 
be  derived  by  the  author  according  to  what  it  consid- 
ers fair  and  reasonable.  That  strikes  me  as  being  a 
reversal  of  all  rules  of  commercial  policy  at  present 
recognized.  But  supposing  it  to  be  admitted  that  that 
is  a  right  and  just  thing  to  do,  I  do  not  see  why  3rou 
should  not  go  a  step  further.  If,  for  example,  I  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  write  such  a  work  as  *'  Ham- 
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let "  or  Ihe  *'  Principia,"  it  would  appe^,  according  to 
that  line  of  ar^ment,  that  the  state  would  be  justified 
in  seizing  all  the  copies  of  it,  and  in  disposing  of  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  conducive  to  their  dis- 
tribution, and  that  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  great 
service  to  the  public  which  those  books  might  render. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  carried  the  argu- 
ment so  far  as  that,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  it. 


GOOD  WORDS  FROM  THE  RETIRING 

GOVERNOR. 


ON  all  proper  occasions,  during  the  whole 
six  years  of  his  Administration,  Gov- 
ernor Hartranft  has  had  good  words  to  say 
for  the  cause  of  education ;  and  we  are  sure 
he  retires  from  his  high  office  with  the  good 
will  of  every  teacher  and  school  officer  in  the 
State,  The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
late  message : 

On  the  subject  of  general  education,  I  shall  merely 
repeat  my  conairrence  with  the  views  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  indorse  his  request 
for  a  revision  and  digest  of  the  school  laws,  the  pass- 
age of  an  act  for  the  compulsory  education  of  vagrant 
and  friendless  children,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  industrial  training. 

The  act  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  education  and  support  of  vagrant 
and  friendless  children,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  that  officer  in  his  report  of  1877, 
and  with  the  views  expressed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  present  Administration.  Although  it  has  been 
published  and  discussed  as  "A  Pennsylvania  plan  of 
compulsory  education,"  an  examination  of  its  provis- 
ions will  show  that  it  is  best  defined  by  its  title  as 
'*An  act  to  provide  education  and  maintenance  for 
destitute  and  neglected  children,"  its  main  object 
being  to  compel  the  local  authorities  to  provide  shel- 
ter, food,  and  clothing  for,  and  to  educate,  employ,  and 
apprentice  children  without  parents  or  friends,  and 
those  whom  parents  or  guardians,  either  through  pov- 
erty or  crime,  habitually  neglect.  In  the  latter  case, 
if  the  parents  or  guardians  are  pecuniarily  able,  they 
may  be  fined  and  compelled  to  give  reasonable  secu- 
rity for  the  future  support  and  education  of  the  child, 
or  to  pay  a  part,  pr  all,  as  able,  of  the  expense  of  its 
public  maintenance.  I  cannot  see  any  valid  objection 
to  the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  Most  of  those  whom 
the  plan  includes  will  be  homeless  and  parentless 
children,  and,  surely,  no  one  will  deny  their  claim  to 
the  home  the  bill  provides.  The  few  others  who 
come  within  its  scope  will  be  found,  for  the  most 
part,  of  vicious  and  criminal  parentage.  I  shall  not 
debate  the  natural  rights  of  individuals  in  the  parental 
relations,  since  I  am,  for  my  own  part,  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  social  rights  of  adults  end  wiih  the 
right  to  inimitably  propagate  beggars  and  criminals, 
and  stop  short  of  the  privilege  to  educate  them. 

On  the  subject  of  industrial  and  technical  training, 
I  wish  only  to  call  your  attention  to  its  rela^on  to  the 
larger  labor  question.  As  the  frontiers  of  civilization 
recede,  the  difficulty  of  transferring  the  surplus  pop- 
ulation of  oar  labor  centres  is  yearly  increasing.  Our 
raining  and  manufacturing  districts  are  consequently 
aowded  with  capital  and  labor,  which  the  present  di- 


versities of  industries  cannot  absorb.  The  natural 
spread  of  population  tends,  in  a  measure,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,  but  the  period  of  growth  is  probably 
reached,  when  it  is  necessary  to  find  employment  for 
an  increasing  population.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  so  much  extend  the  sphere  of  activity  as  a  sys- 
tem of  industrial  education. 

Such  a  system  would  be  costly,  and  the  return  to 
the  State,  in  the  extension  and  elevation  of  its  indus- 
tries, and  the  diffusion  of  greater  comfort  and  content 
among  the  people,  cannot  be  accurately  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  That  the  material  gain  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  value  of  manufactures,  and  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  order,  would  balance  the 
original  outlay,  and  the  annual  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  establish  and  support  the  system,  is  probably 
too  much  to  assert  or  expect.  But  when  we  consider 
that  in  the  last  eight  years  the  State  has  expended 
1832,905.30  over  and  above  the  ordinary  militia  ex- 
penses, in  the  suppression  of  riots,  which  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  results  of  an  unusually  lawless 
disposition,  but  rather  as  the  desperate  struggles  of 
ignorant  men  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  a  difficulty 
that  only  the  utmost  skill  and  patience  will  ever  en- 
able society  to  untie,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the 
gain  in  that  one  item  alone  would  go  a  considerable 
way  toward  the  support  of  the  system. 

Confining  the  problem  to  Pennsylvania,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  adopt  any  quicker  or  better  measure 
than  to  increase  the  value  and  variety  of  production, 
and  improve  the  bread-winning  powers  of  the  laborer. 
In  other  words,  to  diffuse  the  technical  and  artistic 
knowledge  which  increases  the  rapidity  and  beauty, 
and  thereby  decreases  the  cost  and  widens  the  market 
of  the  manufactured  article,  and  to  foster  the  intelli- 
gent co-operation  of  laborers  among  themselves  and 
with  capital,  so  as  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the 
class  wages.  For  there  is  a  skill  in  living  quite  as 
important  as  a  skill  in  earning.  And  probably  there 
is  nothing  the  American  people  are  more  in  need  of 
learning. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  paramount  reason  for 
a  system  of  industrial  and  technical  training.  I  shall 
not  again  present  the  system  which  was  outlined  last 
year,  but  I  hope  the  subject  will  receive  at  your  hands 
the  consideration  that  it  merits. 


swarthmore  college  and  its 
•new  departure. 


THE  Ledger^  some  weeks  since,  published 
an  interesting  letter  concerning  Swarth- 
more  College,  from  which  we  take  a  few  facts. 

The  College  is  located  on  the  West  Chester  - 
Railroad,  about  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
The  grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus, 
etc.,  cost  about  1450,000.  On  the  property 
is  the  house  where  Benjamin  West  was  born, 
now  occupied  by  one  of  the  professors.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  is  239,  being 
an  increase  of  28  over  the  attendance  last  year. 
The  College  is  open  to  both  girls  and  boys, 
and  the  principle  of  co*education  as  it  works 
at  Swarthmore  is  pronounced  a  great  success. 
The  course  of  study  is  very  full  and  well 
planned.    Special  attention  is  given  to  chem- 
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istry,  and  there  is  a  well-equipped  laboratory. 
Recently  the  Engineering  Department  was 
provided  with  a  workshop,  with  a  four  horse- 
power engine,  in  which  the  students  learn  the 
use  of  tools  and  the  art  of  practical  con- 
struction. 

The  new  departure  at  this  progressive  Col- 
lege, to  which  we  want  more  particularly  to 
refer,  is  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  depart- 
ment. The  preparation  of  teachers  was  one 
of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  founders 
of  the  institution  from  the  beginning,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  for  a  number 
of  years.  Now,  however,  the  original  purpose 
has  taken  practical  shape.  The  letter  above 
alluded  to  gives  an  account  of  it,  but  we  pre- 
fer to  quote  entire  the  editorial  of  the  Ledger 
on  the  subject: 

HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  TEACHERS. 

The  College  of  Swarthmore,  about  ten  miles  by  rail 
west  of  Philadelphia,  has  adopted  a  method  for  the 
training  of  school  teachers  which  already  makes-  its 
new  Normal  Department  the  object  of  much  interest 
and  which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  will  furnish  a 
model  on  which  the  whole  system  of  training  instruct- 
ors for  youth  may  ultimately  be  shaped.  The  present 
method  of  Normal  School  instruction  in  the  ten  school 
districts  which,  out  of  the  twelve  in  Pennsylvania, 
have  State  Normal  Schools,  is,  as  is  well  known,  a 
carefully  arranged  course  of  instruction  in  the  highest 
grades  of  common  school  study,  to  which  are  added 
the  theory  of  teaching  and  the  study  of  school  econom- 
ics. Practical  exercises  in  teaching  a  model  school 
are  given  to  each  scholar  in  the  last  term  of  the  last 
year,  and  are  set  down  as  occupying  forty-five  min- 
utes a  day  for  each  school  day  throughout  the  course 
of  twenty- one  weeks.  The  State  Normal  Schools  are 
open  not  only  to  students  who  desire  to  become  teach- 
ers, but  to  certificated  teachers  also,  from  any  school 
district,  who  may  enter  for  a  short  space  of  time  to 
take  up  any  branches,  or  such  part  of  the  prescribed 
course  as  they  are  competent  to  take,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  full  course.  The 
State  pays  fifty  cents  a  week  to  such  pupils  by  way  of 
encouraging  them  to  take  as  much  of  the  course  as  is 
possible,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  graduate  of  a 
Normal  School  to  obtain  a  school  certificate  in  all  of 
the  districts  of  the  State.  The  Girls'  Normal  School 
of  this  city  also  places  its  practice  lessons  in  the  con- 
cluding portion — say  the  last  two  months  of  the  pupil's 
course.  It  is  recognized,  if  not  implied,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  public  schools,  that  a  certain  grade 
of  proficiency  as  a  teacher  enables  a  candidate  to  get 
a  position  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  that  a  lower 
grade  is  sufficient  for  a  place  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment. This  altogether  ignores  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
mary department  is  the  only  one  through  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  children  go,  drafted  off  from  it  into  early 
work,  and  that  as  it  is  therefore  the  only  grade  in 
which  they  have  opportunity  to  learn,  the  highest 
order  of  talents,  instead  of  the  lower,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  teaching  them.  Added  to  this  is  the  re- 
lated fact  that  in  the  primary  department  the  whole 
foundation  of  future  study,  habits  of  thought  and 
mental  clearness  is  laid. 

Starting  out  from  these  considerations,  the  new 
method  of  Normal  teaching  is  based  on  the  idea  that 


the  teacher  sl^uld  be  learning  to  teach,  by  practice,  a 
portion  of  every  day  in  the  school  week  through  the 
whole  four  years,  and  consecutively  in  every  class  of 
the  primary  department. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Swarthmore  College,  and 
already  begun  in  that  excellent  institution,  so  fully 
explains  the  method,  that  a  short  statement  of  its 
working  is  probably  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  fair 
understanding.  The  study  of  teaching  is  made  an 
elective  study  of  the  entire  college  course,  and  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  higher  studies  room  is  made  for 
it,  not  in  one  term,  but  in  every  day  of  every  term  of 
the  course.  There  is  at  this  college  a  preparatory  de- 
partment of  four  classes,  from  which,  as  Exeter  feeds 
Harvard,  the  college  classes  are  largely  made  up. 
This  is,  rightly  considered,  such  an  important  feature 
that  the  college  professors  teach  or  superintend  the 
teaching  in  all  its  classes,  and  it  is  under  these  profess- 
ors that  the  Normal  class  will  get  at  its  work.  Two 
Normal  pupils  sit  in  each  class  an  hour  a  day  for  a 
specified  term,  observing  how  the  professor  teaches. 
They  watch  the  drift  of  every  question,see  its  response 
in  the  class,  note  his  method  of  getting  at  what  the 
scholar  knows,  see  what  it  is  that  keeps  the  class 
in  order  and  gives  the  power  of  control ;  as  well 
as  all  the  traits,  mental  and  moral,  displayed  by 
each  child  during  the  lesson.  They  are  put  there  to 
criticise,  and,  as  the  looker-on  in  chess  sees  all  of  the 
game,  they  get  a  practical  lesson  in  teaching  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  taking  a  class  in  charge  with  no 
such  previous  observation.  Sitting  two  together,  ihey 
can  compare  and  suggest  each  to  the  other,  ancf  are 
mutually  assistant  in  the  lesson  of  observation.  One 
hour  of  each  week  each  of  these  pupils  is  required  to 
take  charge  of  the  class,  during  which  time  the  pro- 
fessor may  or  may  not  be  present  to  supervise.  Thus 
i(i  every  week  the  Normal  pupil  spends  six  hours  in 
the  study  of  teaching,  four  hours  of  observation  of  the 
professor's  method,  one  hour  of  practice,  and  one  hour, 
equally  instructive,  of  witnessing  the  practice  of  the 
companion  pupil. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  method  is  applied  to 
teaching  the  teachers  how  to  aid  the  class  in  prepar- 
ing the  lessons  for  the  following  day.  To  most  pa- 
rents who  aid  their  children  in  "getting  their  lessons," 
the  whole  school  system  seems  wrong  side  out.  They 
teach  the  boy  and  girl  the  lesson,  and  the  next  day  the 
teacher  "hears  it."  Conscientious  parents  are  often 
inclined  to  think  that  hearing  recitations  is  the  easiest 
part  of  the  work,  and  would  be  willing  to  contract, 
themselves,  to  hear  all  the  lesson,  provided  that  the 
teachers  would  teach  them  first,  and  prepare  the  schol- 
ars as  they  are  now  prepared  at  home.  The  new  plan 
proposes  to  do  away  with  this  parental  tax  entirely, 
and  give  a  certain  portion  of  each  day  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  next  day's  studies,  which  the  teacher  wiU 
direct  and  explain,  answering  questions  and  giving 
such  assistance  as  may  be  required  over  difficult  por- 
tions. There  is  an  approach  to  this  now  in  the  study 
hour,  which  all  schools  make  a  portion  of  their  rou- 
tine, but  the  improvement  lies  in  the  presence  of  the 
(teacher,  who  goes  over  all  the  ground  with  the  class 
and  assists  in  advance  with  the  preparation  of  the 
lesson  which,  next  day,  she  is  to  hear  recited.  A  fur- 
ther account  of  the  method  and  of  some  advantages 
which  thb  progressive  college  offers  to  the  public  will 
be  found  in  a  letter  published  in  another  part  of  our 
paper  this  morning. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  editorial, 
we  deem  it  only  fair  to  publish  an  explana- 
tory letter  concerning  the  course  of  profes- 
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excellent  article  entitled  "How 
Ivjr.^,"  has  just  been  placed  in  my 
*  .  r  us  who  have  long  been  engaged  in 
tilling  for  the  public  schools,  it  is  a  source 
«  ..    )ura^^ement  to  know  that  the  system  has 
'.  a'.!e  advocate  as   the    Philadelphia  Z^^^r, 
I  .s'l  \v  you  will  allow   me   to   correct,  through 
-  ct»himns,  an  erroneous  impression  in  regard  to 
•A.Q  wurk  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  your  editorial  unintentionally  makes.   You 
state  : 

"  The  present  method,of  Normal  School  instruction' 
in  the  ten  school  districts  which,  out  of  the  twelve  in 
Pennsylvania,  have  State  Normal  Schools,  is,  as  is 
well  known,  a  carefully  arranged  course  of  instruction 
in  the  highest  grades  of  common  school  study,  to 
which  are  added  the  theory  of  teaching  and  the  study 
of  school  economics.  Practical  exercises  in  teaching 
a  model  school  are  given  to  each  scholar  in  the  last 
term  of  the  last  year,  and  are  set  down  as  occupying 
forty- five  minutes  a  day  for  each  school  day  through- 
out the  course  of  twenty-one  weeks.*' 

Though  it  is  true  the  law  requires' ovi\y  what  you 
say,  the  fact  is  that  these  schools  have  outgrown  the 
law  and  do  a  good  deal  riiore  than  the  law  requires  in 
the  direction  of  professional  training.  The  course 
pursued  in  this  is  probably  a  fair  exponent  of  the  work 
done  in  them  all.  Here  the  course  in  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching  extends  over  the  whole  time  a 
student  attends  the  school,  which  in  the  cases  of  most 
of  those  who  complete  the  elementary  course,  is 
nearly  three  years.  It  embraces  School  Economy,  or 
methods  of  organizing,  classifying  and  governing  a 
school ;.  Mental  Philosophy,  requiring  one  year  of 
study,  with  daily  recitations  ;  Philosophy  of  Teaching, 
or  the  application  of  mental  philosophy  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  mind  ;  and  daily  lessons  for 
one  year  in  the  practice  of  teaching  in  the  Model 
School. 

Before  students  are  allowed  to  teach  classes  in  this 
department,  they  are  required  to  witness  the  plans 
adopted  by  the  principal  and  her  assistants.  They  are 
then  required  to  teach  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  the  Principal  of  the  Model  School.  Two  meetings 
each  week  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  er- 
rors in  teaching  and  suggesting  new  methods.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  course  of  training  in  the  common  branches, 
a  full  course  in  object  teaching  and  Kindergarten  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  principal  of  the  department. 

This  course  has  been  in  operation  here  for  a  long 
time|  and  though  it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  it  is  of 


great  benefit  to  the  student,  enabling  him  to  acquire 
skill  in  teaching,  which  years  of  practice  alone  cannot 
give.  In  concision,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  advo- 
cates of  Normal  training  consider  it  a  matter  of  great 
congratulation  that  the  system  is  esteemed  so  good  that 
the  authorities  of  such  a  noble  institution  as  Swarth- 
more  deem  it  worthy  of  being  copied  into  their  couree 
of  study.  Very  respectfully, 

Gpx).  L.  Maris,  Principal, 
West  Chester^  Dec,  2,  1878. 


SOME  INTERESTING  QUESTIONS. 


LETTER  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT  OF  A  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


Mr.  Editor:  I  wasjmuch  pleased  with  the  article 
in  The  Journal  ^ox  December,  by  Professor  J ohonnot, 
on  County  Schools  and  their  Organization,  and  I  think 
a  few  more  articles  of  the  same  kind  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Directors  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  subject  of  a  longer  term  than  six  months,  and 
the  matter  of  employing  the  best  of  teachers  only,  and 
f9r  several  terms  in  succession,  is  one  that  has  been 
much  discussed  before  our  Board.  We  have  uni- 
formly, in  this  district,  given  all  our  schools  six  months 
school  in  a  year,  three  in  winter  and  three  in  summer. 

The  size  of  our  schools  varies  from  eight  to  fifty 
pupils  each ;  four  of  the  nine  in  this  district  average 
from  forty  to  fifty  each,  and  the  remaining  five  from 
eight  to  twenty-five. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  members  of  our 
Board  that  the  larger  schools  have  a  longer  term  than 
six  months,  also  longer  than  the  others,  and  this  has 
been  opposed  by  others  as  being  illegal,  impractical 
and  wrong.  For  my  part  I  see  nothing  illegal  about 
it,  for  I  think  the  law  gives  too  much  power  to  direct- 
ors, or  else  it  is  not  explicit  enough  in  defining  it. 

Where  there  are  two  or  three  families  with  half  a 
dozen  children,  situated  a  mile  or  so  from  a  school- 
house,  they  are  clamoring  for  another  school,  always 
quoting  the  law,  "  That  the  Directors  shall  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  schools  for  all  who  may  apply 
between  the  age  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.'*  Are 
not  directors  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  distance  a  pupil  shall  go  to  school  ?  I  know  of 
no  law  to  the  contrary  or  where  distance  is  stated. 

We  can  probably  raise  by  tax  enough  to  keep  about 
one-half  of  our  schools  open  for  nine  months  per 
year  and  the  other  half  six.  Now,  which  will  be 
best.  Not  to  keep  any  open  longer  than  six  months, 
or  add  another  month  or  so  to  each  school,  or  give  a 
longer  term  to  the  larger  schools?  The  smaller 
schools  cost  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars  per 
pupil  for  a  term  of  six  months,  the  larger  ones  only 
from  five  to  eight.  Would  it  not  be  just  and  right  to 
use  the  money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good?  The 
principal  argument  against  this  appears  to  be,  <<  That 
it  is  not  a  question  of  money  or  of  applying  it,  for 
that  they  say  will  destroy  the  free  school  system,  but 
that  a  pupil  shall  have  the  same  amount  of  instruction 
even  at  a  cost  of,  say  thirty  dollars,  while  another  may 
have  his  for  five.". 

In  some  States  each  school  is  a  school  district, 
separate  and  independent,  and  the  State  appropri- 
ation is  rated  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  district  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  tax- 
able citizens,  as  in  this  State;  and  there  are  three 
trustees  or  directors  for  each  district.  In  that  case 
you  will  see  that  the  larger  schools  will  have  the 
longer  term,  for  they  will  have  more  appropriation. 
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I  think  if  we  had  a  similar  law  in  this  State  the  di- 
rectors would  have  less  trouble  and  the  system  would 
give  more  general  satisfaction. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain — we  cannot  get 
good  teachers  for  a  term  as  short  as  three  months 
They  will  invariably  get  situations  in  cities  and  large 
villages,  Where  they  can  get  more  constant  employ- 
ment. 

Any  ideas  or  information  you  can  give  ns  in  regard 
to  this  matter  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Truly  yours,  • 

Triumph^  Pa.y  Dec.  j8tk,  A.  R.  Curtis. 


The  letter  above  given  raises  several  inter- 
esting questions.  First,  as  to  the  powers  of 
a  board  of  school  directors  in  determining 
the  number  of  schools  in  a  district.  The  law 
sajrs  the  number  shall  be  "sufficient"  to  ac- 
commodate all  who  may  apply,  but  it  wisely 
leaves  the  definition  of  the  term  **  sufficient" 
to  the  school  directors  on  the  ground,  who 
can  acquaint  themselves  with  all  the  circunv 
stances  bearing  upon  the  case.  No  positive 
number  of  pupils  can  be  fixed  upon  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  a  school,  and  no  posi- 
tive distance  can  be  named  beyond  which  pu- 
pils may  not  be  required  to  go  in  order  to 
reach  a  school  house.  Boards  of  directors 
must  do  what  is  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances, regardful  both  of  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals, and  of  the  district.  As  a  general 
thing,  however,  a  school  that  does  not  aver- 
age fifteen  or  twenty  scholars  should  be  dis- 
continued. Various  expedients  are  resorted 
to  in  sparsely  settled  districts  to  furnish  school 
accommodations  without  building  too  many 
school  houses  and  supporting  too  many 
schools.  The  law  itself  provides  for  joint 
schools.  One  schooF  is  sometimes  held  in 
two  places,  a  half  a  term  at  each.  Individ- 
uals are  exonerated  from  the  payment  of 
taxes,  and  school  their  own  children.  The 
district  pays  in  part  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  children  to  the  nearest  school  house. 
The  ambulatory  schools  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  would  hardly  seem  adapted  to  our 
social  condition. 

Has  a  board  of  directors  a  right  to  keep  a 
small  school  open,  say  six  months  ?  and  a 
larger  one  open  nine  months.  Such  a  right 
is  very  doubtful,  although  the  law  provides 
no  punishment  should  they  so  adjust  the  mat- 
ter. All  the  school  houses  must,  in  any 
event,  be  kept  open  at  least  five  months. 
Boards  of  directors  are  supposed  to  have  dis- 
tributed their  school  houses  fairly  throughout 
the  district,  to  have  consulted  the  best  in- 
terests of  all ;  this  being  so,  to  give  some 
schools  longer  terms  than  others  would  be  to 
>  acknowledge  imperfection  if  not  unfairness  in 
•i-     their  work.     The  remedy  in  Mr.  Curtis's  dis- 


trict would,  at  this  distance,  seem  to  be  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  school  houses,  or  a 
redistribution  of  them. 

The  sub-district  system,  or  the  system  in 
which  the  territory  attached  to  each  school  is 
an  independent  district,  while  it  might  in 
some  measure  remedy  the  evil  of  which  Mr. 
Curtis  complains,  it  would  inevitably  intro- 
duce greater  ones.  It  was  once  tried  in  this 
state,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
other  states  are  fast  following  our  example. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  FRENCH  COMMISSION. 


WE  have  received  the  lengthy  and  able 
report  of  the  Commission  sent  to  this 
country  in  1 876,  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  primary  education  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  and  in  the  several  representative 
States  and  cities.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
the  whole  report  translated  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  American  educators,  but,  lest  that 
should  not  be  done,  we  propose  from  time 
to  time,  to  place  parts  of  it  before  our  readers. 
We  shall  feel  it  more  particularly  our  duty  to 
make  known  to  those  interested  the  defects 
found  by  these  impartial,  clear-sighted  French 
critics  in  our  educational  institutions  and  sys- 
tems. We  have  this  object  specially  in  view 
in  the  translation  we  give  below  of  what  is 
said  in  the  report  of  Pennsylvania  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  or  more  particularly  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Kutztown,  which  the  Commis- 
sion were  rather  inconsiderately  pressed  to 
visit  as  a  representative  of  the  class  of  schools 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  should  be  added  that 
if  the  visit  could  be  repeated  now  the  school 
would  be  found  in  different  hands.  The  crit- 
icisms of  the  Commission  do  not  therefore  ap- 
ply in  any  way  to  the  present  management : 

In  Pennsylvania,  four  members  of  the  Commissioii 
visited  the  normal  school  at  Kutztown,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  placed  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  A.  R. 
Home.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  overlookiug  a  country  well  planted  and  well  cul  > 
tivated.  Around  the  buildings  there  aie  large  grounds 
used  for  purposes  of  recreation. 

The  school  is  attended  by  both  sexes,  but  there  are 
many  more  young  men  than  young  ladies.  Among 
the  former  are  some  twenty-five  and  even  thirty  years 
old ;  they  come,  after  some  years  of  primary  service, 
to  spend  one  or  two  terms  at  school  and  obtain  a  di- 
ploma. Others  are  scarcely  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  conditions  of  admission  not  being  very 
definitely  determined.  The  organization  is,  in  some 
respects,  like  that  of  the  Bridgewater  school,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  the  plan  of  studies  is  wanting  in  the 
same  co  ordination  in  subject-matter,  and  there  is  ft 
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krgfcr  liberty  allowed  the  scholars  in  the  choice  of 
lessons.  The  discipline  does  not  produce  the  same 
effect  npon  the  deportment  and  manners.  Perhaps 
the  cause  was  the  recent  entry  of  the  scholars. 

A  model  school,  with  a  hundred  pupils  and  two 
special  teachers,  is  annexed  to  the  school,  and  the 
student-teachers  go  there  to  give  lessons. 

The  branches  in  which  instruction  was  given  in 
our  presence  were  very  varied — grammar,  analytical 
geometry,  civil  government,  drawing — and  the  teach- 
ing failed  generally  in  method  and  life.  The  text- 
book was  followed  too  closely,  and  Ihe  pupils  seemed 
rather  to  recite  than  to  know. 

The  advanced  course  is  not  sufficiently  well  sus- 
tained,  and  should  be  suppressed.  Five  scholars  took 
part  in  a  recitation  in  analytical  geometry,  and  three 
of  them  at  least  did  not  appear  to  comprehend  the 
subject. 

The  lesson  in  drawing  given,  on  rather  superintended, 
by  a  young  lady  speaking  French,  was  confined  tu  the 
copying  of  little  models,  the  choice  of  which  was  left 
to  the  scholars.  There  was  no  method — nothing  cal- 
culated to  discipline  either  the  eye  or  the  hand. 

In  grammar,  the  lesson  was  on  the  ofBce  and  place 
of  the  adverb.  Some  phrases  to  correct  were  written 
on  the  blackboard,  and  then  the  scholars  entered  into 
distinctions  which  appeared  to  us  subtile,  and  which 
in  reality  had  little  to  do  with  the  serious  study  of 
language. 

The  lesson  given  in  the  adjoining  apartments  con- 
sisted of  exercises  in  spelling  long  compound  words, 
very  rarely  used.  We  know  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  not  averse  to  an  accumulation  of  prefixes 
and  suffixes.  Scholars  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years 
of  age  were  compelled  to  write  incommensurability y 
incommutability,  imfromdentfy,  unintermittingly^  and 
other  similar  word^. 

At  the  lesson  in  elementary  geometry,  the  professor 
drew  by  lot  the  theorems  the  pupils  were  called  upon 
to  demonstrate.  Five  or  six  then  went  to  the  black- 
board, which  extended  along  the  walls  of  two  sides 
of  the  room,  drew  the  figure  with  care,  then,  by  turns, 
repeated  the  text  of  the  book  used  in  the  course. 
There  were  none  of  the  usual  applications,  no  graph- 
ical or  numerical  problems,  nothing  but  a  dry  recita- 
tion. 

At  last  came  a  reading  lesion,  conducted  by  a  lady. 
It  consisted  of  uttering  in  a  tone  very  strongly  accent- 
uated a  classical  selection.  The  mistress  read  first, 
with  much  heat;  then,  all  the  class  repeated  in  con- 
cert. Such  a  lesson  is  a  pure  vocal  exercise,  not  with- 
out utility,  but  it  ought  to  be  something  more. 

If  from  the  methods  of  instruction  we  pass  to  the 
general  discipline,  we  will  be  constrained  to  make 
some  criticisms  upon  the  want  of  order  in  the  succes- 
sion of  exercises.  Three  or  four  classes  change  places 
at  once,  and  the  scholars  move  about  in  narrow  corri- 
dors. There  is  no  grand  hall,  as  at  Bridgewater, 
where  all  assemble  after  each  lesson,  to  work  in  the 
presence  of  the  teachers.  At  Kutztown,  they  retire 
to  their  chambers,  lean  upon  the  railings,  or  walk 
about  the  grounds.  ' 

We  took  dinner  with  the  students.  There  were  not 
special  tables  for  each  sex.  They  took  their  seats  at 
their  own  convenience,  and  talked  freely.  There  was 
a  professor  at  the  end  of  each  table,  and  the  principal 
himself  takes  his  meals  with  the  students. 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  school  assembled  for  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  prayer.  The 
boarding  students  then  retired  to  their  rooms  or  en- 
joyed themselves  in  the  yards,  and  the  day  students 


returned  to  their  homes,  sometimes  several  miles  dis- 
tant.       • 

This  school  was  not  then  well  established.  It  had 
been  crippled  by  financial  difficulties,  the  professors 
and  teacl^ers  had  been  frequently  changed,  and  the 
students  were  accustomed  to  remain  in  the  school  but 
a  short  time.  The  reports  slate  that  in  the  year  1875 
there  were  in  the  normal  course  410  students,  388 
gentlemen  and  22  ladies,  of  whom  only  19  graduated. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  number  of  students  pres- 
ent did  not  exceed  no;  the  attendance,  however,  had 
become  more  regular.  **  Heretofore,"  said  Mr.  Home, 
in  his  report  for  1875,  "the  mass  of  students  attended 
only  temporarily ;  many  remained  only  a  term,  or  for 
a  time  sufficient  to  ^btain  a  provisional  certificate 
from  the  superintendent  of  their  county.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  entered  within  the  last  two 
years  expect  to  remain  as  long  a  time  as  possible." 
And  further,  this  school  had  in  1872  only  three  grad- 
uates out  of  320  students,  and  in  1873  ^^^y  three 
with  367. 

All  the  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  appear  to 
present  in  different  degrees  the  same  defects,  even  that 
at  Millersville,  the  oldest  and  the  most  important. 

The  principal  of  the  school  at  West  Chester  said  in 
his  report  for  1875  •  "^*  *^®  majority  of  our  students 
desire  to  commence  teaching  before  finishing  their  el- 
ementary course,  we  have  established  for  each  term  a 
complete  course  in  all  branches  necessary  to  render 
the  student  capable  of  teaching  that  which  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  public  schools,  without  following  the 
whole  course,  or  obtaining  a  normal  diploma." 

One  seeks  in  vain  for  a  statement  of  the  results  of 
normal  school  instruction  in  the  report  of  Rev.  Ehren- 
feld,  principal  of  the  school  at  .California.  In  it  he 
speaks  only  of  financial  embarrassments,  changes  of 
teachers,  and  very  moderate  results  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

M.  Edward  Brooks,  principal  at  Millersville,  gives 
the  attendance  at  that  school  for  1875,  during  the 
winter,  448,  and  during  the  summer,  655.  "  It  is 
worthy  of  attention,"  says  he,  •*  that  the  increase  in  at- 
tendance during  the  summer  term  is  due  to  the  young 
people  who  are  already  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  whilst  the  falling  off  in  winter  is  more 
particularly  from  homes  where  pupils  are  dependent 
upon  parents  for  their  education  and  support.  It  is 
also  proper  to  remark  that  our  catalogues  for  several 
years  past  show  the  largest  increase  during  the  sum- 
mer session,  a  fact  creditable  to  our  common  school 
teachers,  who  are  thus  teaching  in  winter  and  saving 
money  to  attend  the  normal  school  in  summer,  and 
thus  more  fully  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  dudes." 

In  1875,  ^^  number  of  graduates  at  Millersville 
was  only  thirty-eight,  fourteen  ladies  and  twenty-four 
gentlemen,  and  only  a  single  one  graduated  in  the 
scientific  course  or  received  a  diploma  of  the  first  de- 
gree. In  1876,  there  were  thirty-two  graduates,  but 
still  only  one  in  the  scientific  course. 

The  number  of  undergraduates,  in  1876,  who  were 
preparing  to  teach,  was  580.  They  receive  from  the 
funds  of  the  State  a  gratuity  of  fifty  cents  a  week. 
They  were  all  in  the  elementary  course,  and  receive  a 
methodical  preparation  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing. There  were  besides  in  the  several  classes  many 
scholars  who  had  not  attained  the  age  fixed  by  law 
for  the  receipt  of  the  weekly  allowance. 

The  law  relating  to  the  normal  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  does  that  of  New  York,  permits  those 
schools  to  receive  students  who  do  not  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  to  teach,  and  who  are  called 
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academical  students.     Ordinarily,  they  pay  for  the 
privilege.  • 

M.  Edward  Brooks  defended  at  West  Chester  this 
mixed  system,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  charges 
made  against  it  by  many  superintendents^  are  well 
founded.  (A  lengthy  extract  in  support  of  this  opin- 
ion is  here  quoted  from  the  report  of  Prof.  Robert 
Curry,  late  Deputy  State  Superintendent.) 

In  another  connection,  in  speaking  of  Nor- 
mal schools  generally  the  Commission  says : 

Under  the  direction  of  local  authorities  the  normal 
schools  have  insensibly  departed  from  their  true  ob- 
ject and  become  high  schools  for  counties  and  small 
towns,  estnblitjhments  to  prepare  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities rather  than  centres  of  pedagogical  study. 
This  is  the  great  charge  we  heard  made  against  them 
at  West  Chester,  at  the  congress  of  teachers  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1876, 
and  it  is  above  all  merited  by  the  schools  of  the  East, 
and  even  by  the  most  important  of  them,  that  at  Mil- 
lersville.  M.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  is*quoted  as 
saying  at  the  West  Chester  meeting :  "  It  is  of  evident 
public  interest  that  the  State  should  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  normal  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
local  trustees  and  place  them  entirely  under  its  own 
control.*'  The  Commission  heartily  endorse  this  sen- 
timent. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  BOYS  FROM  READING  WEEKLY 

STORY  PAPERS. 


THE  important  matter  of  selecting  for 
boys  and  girls  such  books  as  they  should 
read  is  a  duty  too  generally  neglected  by 
parents.  The  enforced  reading  of  those  only 
which  are  beyond  their  years  is  unwise.  But 
even  more  unwise  is  it  to  leave  to  chance  the 
choice  of  that  which  in  most  cases  must  give 
bias  to  thought,  color  to  taste,  and  tone  to 
character.  The  following  practical  sugges- 
tions from  the  Philadelphia  Times  y  we  take 
pleasure  in  transferring  to  our  columns  : 

"An  Anxious  Mother"  writes,  asking  what  she 
shall  do  to  preserve  her  boys  from  the  contamination 
of  the  weekly  story  papers.  "  I  do  not  know  that 
they  read  them,"  she  says,  "but  some  of  their  associ- 
ates do,  and  I  feel  uneasy."  To  this  question  there  is 
but  one  answer ;  educate  the  boys  above  the  level  of 
such  literature,  and  supply  them  with  plenty  of  good 
reading  matter.  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;  she  fills 
all  uncultivated  ground  with  weeds,  and  the  more 
fertile  the  soil  the  denser  will  be  this  indigenous 
growth.  The  boy  who  is  fond  of  reading  must 
gratify  this  taste.  It  is  the  duty  of  his  parents  so  to 
direct  and  feed  it  that  it  shall  be  a  power  for  good  in 
his  future  instead  of  leaving  it  to  take  what  wild  food 
it  can  get.  There  are  plenty  of  good  books  for  boys; 
wholesome,  sound  reading,  inculcating  good  princi- 
pies,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  interesting  to 
insure  their  being  read. 

In  the  first  place,  take  a  good  magazine  for  them ; 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  literature  for  a 
child,  since,  beside  the  variety  afforded,  there  is  the 


joy  of  expectation  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  every  new  number.  St,  Nicholas  and  Widt 
Awake  cannot  be  recommended  too  highly.  The 
Youth's  Companion  is  also  a  good  paper,  while  the 
Nursery  is  a  model  magazine  for  youngest  readers. 
Miss  Edgeworth's  stories  and  Charlotte  Elizabeth's 
works  are  among  the  delights  of  our  own  childhood. 
Walter  Scott's  novels  will  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
by  any  intelligent  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 
"  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru"  are  as 
vivid  and  interesting  as  fairy  tales,  while  the  history 
of  his  own  countrf  should  form  part  of  every  boy's 
reading.  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  and  the  "  Child's  Own 
Book"  are  classics  in  boy  literature,  and  side  by  side 
with  these  should  be  placed  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby," 
a  book  which  few  boys  can  fail  to  be  better  for  read- 
ing. Sympathy  goes  a  long  way  with  children  as  with 
grown  people,  and  you  may  accomplish  much  by  en- 
couraging your  child  to  talk  to  you  of  what  he  reads. 

REALITY  vs.  ROMANCE. 

Even  if  you  find  him  with  one  of  the  dreaded  stoiy 
papers  do  not  scold  or  punish  him.  Let  him  tell  you 
about  what  he  has  read  there,  and  sit  down  and 
criticise  it  as  you  would  a  better  book.  When  the 
hero  fights  wild  Indians  and  comes  off  always  best, 
tell  your  boy  of  Custer's  death,  and  of  what  the  early 
settlers  suffered  at  the  hands  of  such  cruel  and  crafty 
foes  as  the  red  men.  In  one  of  these  stories  we  re- 
member vaguely  that  the  hero  finds  a  thousand  dollar 
bill  which  he  returns  to  the  owner,  who  off-hand  pre- 
sents him  with  five  hundred  as  a  reward  for  his  hon- 
esty, invites  him  to  his  house,  and  eventually  marries 
him  to  his  daughter — a  story  calculated  to  make  the 
boys  of  America  quit  work  and  spend  their  days  with 
heads  1x>wed  down,  hunting  for  thousand-dollar  bills 
in  the  gutter,  despite  the  fact  that  hot  one  ]>erson  in 
five  hundred  ever  sees  a  thousand-dollar  bill,  while 
those  who  possess  them  do  not  carry  them  around 
loose  in  their  pockets.  Such  instances  might  be  mul- 
tiplied. These  will  suffice  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
pick  out  the  absurdities  in  this  cheap  and  pernicious 
reading  matter.  Boys  are  keenly  alive  to  ridicule  and 
quick  to  despise  that  which  is  false  or  absurd  when  it 
is  pointed  out  to  them.  And  by  careful  effort  you 
may  easily  substitute  something  better. 

The  dryest  study  may  be  made  interesting  to  the 
boy  by  a  little  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of  teacher 
or  parent.  By  going  over  the  lesson  with  him,  and 
telling  him  everything  you  can  think  of  which  bean 
upon  it,  you  may  so  fix  it  in  his  mind  that  it  will 
never  be  forgotten,  while  the  task  of  learning  it  be- 
comes a  pleasant  duty  instead  of  an  up-hill  drag.  In 
arithmetic  there  is  a  story  of  Cadmus  and  the  Greek 
numerals,  and  the  contrast  between  the  Roman  mode 
of  calculation  and  ours.  Show  him  how  the  hated 
multiplication  table  lies  at  the  root  of  mechanics,  and 
how  the  four  fundamental  rules  enter  into  our  daily  life. 

GIVE  THEM  SYMPATHY. 

'  In  a  former  article,  suggesting  reading  for  social 
clubs,  we  told  the  story  of  a  mother  and  son  who 
made  in  imagination  the  tour  of  Europe  while  the 
boy  was  confined  to  his  room  with  a  broken  limb. 
England,  France,  Germany  and  the  other  European 
countries  were  .taken  in  succession — everything  re- 
lating to  them  that  was  within  reach  was  read,  the 
route  being  traced  on  the  map,  and  photographs  were 
procured  of  all  famous  places.  Should  the  pair  ever 
travel  through  the  countries  read  of  they  will  do  so 
with  an  understanding  interest;  if  not,  they  will  stil/ 
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know  more  of  them  than  many  actual  tourists.  It  is 
not  always  practicable  for  the  busy  mother  of  a  fam- 
ily thus  to  share  her  children's  pursuits ;  but  in  many 
households  the  circle  around  the  lamp,  where  one  of 
the  number  reads  while  the  rest  work,  is  easily  prac- 
ticable. At  least,  however  busy,  every  parent  has 
time  to  talk  to  the  children  long  enough  each  day  to 
know  something  of  the  books  which  they  read ;  if 
not,  something  else  should  be  neglected  and  the  time 
taken.  Nothing  can  be  more  important,  for  the 
books  a  man  reads  color  his  life. 

If  boys  had  no  love  of  adventure,  no  spice  of  dar- 
in^,  whence  would  come  the  heroes  whom  the  world 
delights  to  honor  ?  You  do  not  wish  your  boy  to  be 
a  milksop.  So,  by  all  means,  let  him  hear  of  brave 
deeds  and  daring  men.  But  the  stories  of  Nelson,  of 
Van  Tromp,  and  of  our  own  Perry  are  certainly  as  in- 
teresting as  that  of  •*  Red  Robin,  the  Rover  of  the 
Seas,**  while  we  need  not  go  far  afield  to  look  for 
other  brave  men  and  deeds  of  daring  in  a  righteous 
cause.  To  teach  our  sons  to  be  courageous  without 
being  bullies;  manly,  yet  not  mannish;  brave  and 
true  yet  tender,  is  a  task  requiring  much  tact  and  con- 
stant care.  Were  it  not  that  some  of  the  best  men 
the  world  ever  saw  were  trained  by  women,  we  might 
say  that  the  task  was  too  difficult  for  a  woman's  hand. 
To  accomplish  it  you  must  win  your  son's  confidence 
as  well  as  possess  his  affection  and  respect,  and  then, 
**  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  shall 
prosper  :  whether  this  or  that,  or  whethef  they  both 
shall  be  alike  good.*'  * 


GREAT  PYRAMID  PROBLEM. 


diameter:  circumference  ::  i  :  3.14159. 


THERE  stands  in  Egypt  the  most  remark- 
able monument  of  antiquity.  The  Pyr- 
amid of  Gizeh  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world's 
history,  challenged  the  wonder  of  the  wisest, 
but  the  new  and  startling  theories  advanced  of 
late  years,  under  the  researches  and  studies  of 
mathematicians,  astrologers,  Egyptologists, 
and  divines,  have,  to  quote  the  language  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Seiss,  **  caused  it  to  assume  a  char- 
acter ■  vastly  more  remarkable.  Facts  and 
coincidences  so  numerous  and  extraordinary 
have  been  evolved  that  some  of  the  most 
sober  and  philosophic  minds  have  been  startled 
by  them.  It  would  verily  seem  as  if  it  were 
about  to  prove  itself  a  sort  of  key  to  the  uni- 
verse— a  symbol  of  the  profoundest  truths  of 
science,  religion,  and  of  all  the  past  and  fu- 
ture history  of  man.  So,  at  least,  many  com- 
petent persons  have  been  led  to  regard  it, 
after  the  most  thorough  sifting  which  the  ap- 
pliances of  modern  science  and  intelligence 
have  been  able  to  give  it.  Particularly  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  France,  has  the  sub- 
ject elicited  much  earnest  interest,  where 
quite  a  number  of  works  and  treatises,  most 
of  them  voluminous,  costly  and  learned,  have 


been  devoted  to  it,  and  not  without  marked 
and  serious  impression." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  series  of 
lectures  by  Rev.  Dr.  Seiss,  one  of  the  leading 
clergymen  of  Philadelphia,  published  by 
Porter  &  Coates,  under  the  suggestive  title 
a  '*  Miracle  in  Stone." 

SOMETHING   IS  PROVEN. 

But  this  verdict  of  **  not  proven,**  which  a  few  have 
seen  fit  to  return  as  the  only  answer  needed  to  be 
made  to  the  presentations  respecting  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, not  only  fails  on  the  one  hand  to  specify  what 
it  holds  to  be  "  not  proven,**  but  it  assumes  on  the 
other  that  nothing  is  proven  of  any  worth  to  science 
or  faith,  or  requiring  to  be  seriously  considered.  It  is 
thus  either  mere  blind  assertion  or  a  very  unworthy 
begging  of  the  question.  Some  things  have  been 
proved  as  fully  and  as  surely  as  anything  can  be. 
They  are  also  very  important  things,  bearing  on  all 
the  questions  respecting  humanity  and  revelation,  and 
involving  momentous  implications  for  philosophy, 
hi3tory,  and  religion.  And  whether  they  necessitate 
the  precise  conclusion  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
built  under  the  direction  of  some  inspired  man  of 
God  or  not,  the  facts  remain  clear  and  unalterable, 
and  nothing  is  true  or  sound  in  human  thinking  which 
cannot  be  construed  with  them.  Investigators  may, 
betimes,  have  been  a  little  too  quick  and  extreme  in 
their  interpretations,  and  some  may  here  and  there 
have  shown  slight  signs  of  partial  intoxication  amid 
the  wonders  of  discovery  on  discovery  which  have 
rewarded  their  endeavors;  but,  with  due  allowance 
•for  anything  of  this  sort,  there  remains  a  great  mass 
oAfactSf  hard  and  solid  as  the  rock  on  which  the  vast 
structure  stands,  from  which  the  answer  of  **not 
proven**  must  rebound  very  damagingly  upon  those 
who  propose  to  abide  by  it. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  here  the  scientific 
data  already  described  (though  with  some  disabling 
brevity)  in  the  preceding  Lectures.  All  that  is  here 
stated  respecting  the  geometrical,  cosmical,  astrono- 
mical, metrical,  geographical,  and  mechanical  fea- 
tures of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  very,  very  much  more, 
has  been  amply  tested  by  the  very  best  scientific  abil- 
ity, and  may  be  seen  set  out  in  all  their  invincible 
wonderful  ness  in  the  more  thorough  works  which  are 
happily  multiplying  on  this  Subject.  The  world  may 
safely  be  challenged  to  refute  these  grand  factiy 
whether  they  be  put  down  as  coincidences  or  aught 
else.  They  are  proven^  and  they  must  stand,  what- 
ever men  may  make  of  them.  And  every  attack  upon 
them  thus  far  has  only  served  to  bring  them  out  with 
more  clearness,  and  with  ever-increasing  recruits  for 
their  defence. 

There  can  be  no  question  now  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  form  and  relative  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid exhibit  practically  the  circle  squared,  or  that  it  is 
built  to  the  mathematical  proportion  of  a  diameter  to 
a  sphere.  The  lengtlVof  its  four  sides  is  the  exact 
equal  of  »  circle  drawn  with  the  Pyramid's  vertical 
height  for  a  radius.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  architec- 
tural embodiment,  in  a  solid  stone  edifice,  of  the  math- 
ematical TT,  the  value  of  which,  in  determining  the 
relation  of  a  sphere  to  its  diameter,  is  3.14159  plus  a 
slight  incommensurable  fraction.  When  this  was 
first  discovered,  and  announced  as  something  very  sig- 
nificant, the  answer  was  that  the  measures  were  not 
sufficiently  attested  to  warrant  the  acceptance  of  it  as 
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a  fact ;  and  that,  if  it  had  this  appearance,  it  was  a 
mere  coincidence  or  accident,  from  which  nothing  can 
be  argued.  Since  then  the  measurements  have  been 
more  narrowly  and  fully  determined,  and  the  various 
commensurations,  within  and  without,  more  exactly 
ascertained ;  but  every  fresh  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  has  contributed  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  that  the  Pyramid  is  really  a  mem- 
orial of  the  7r  proportion,  and  that  this  is  the  grand 
key  to  much  of  its  import.  What  is  solidly  given  in 
the  external  dimensions  meets  us  again  wherever  we 
go  in  the  interior. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  length  of  the  King's  Chamber, 
412.132  inches,  and  let  it  express  the  diameter  of  a 
circle,  then  compute  the  area  of  that  circle,  and  throw 
that  area  into  a  square,  it  will  give  the  exact  size  of 
the  Pyramid's  base,  and  just  as  many  Pyramid  cubits 
to  each  side  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

Again,  take  the  same  length  as  the  side  of  a  square, 
find  its  area,  throw  it  into  a  circular  shape,  and  the 
radius  of  that  circle  will  give  the  number  of  cubits  in 
the  Pyramid's  vertical  height. 

Again,  take  the  circuit  of  the  north  or  south  wall 
of  the  King's  Chamber  in  the  entirety  of  the  granite, 
divide  it  by  that  chamber's  length,  and  the  result  is  v. 

Thus,  by  substituting  areas  for  circumferences,  that 
oblong,  rectangular  room,  through  the  operations  of 
7r,  answers  intellectually  to  the  square-based  and  five- 
pointed  exterior  memorialization  of  the  same  propor- 
tion. And  in  the  Antechamber,  between  the  Grand 
Gallery  and  the  King's  Chamber,  the  same  use  and 
reference  to  the  jt  proportion  is  to  be  traced. 

Thus,  the  east  wainscoting  of  the  Antechamber  is 
cut  down  to  the  extent  of  half  the  width  of  the  King's 
Chamber,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  granite  in  the 
Antechamber  floor,  and  to  the  length  of  the  side  of  a 
square  whose  area  is  equal  to  that  of  a  circle  drawn 
with  the  whole  length  (granite  and  limestone)  of  the 
floor  for  a  radius. 

Again,  the  entire  length  of  the  Antechamber  floor 
multiplied  by  ?r,  gives  the  exact  number  of  days  in 
a  year. 

Again,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  contained  in  the 
granite  leaf  which  hangs  across  the  Antechamber, 
measured  to  the  edges  of  the  dressed  surfaces,  is 
10,000  7r. 

So,  likewise,  in  the  Queen's  Chamber,  the  height 
of  that  significant  niche  in  the  east  wall,  multiplied  by 
10  TT,  gives  the  Pyramid's  vertical  height. 

Also  that  niche,  to  its  Inner  long  shelf,  multiplied 
by  10  n-,  gives  the  Pyramid's  base-side  length. 

Also,  the  square  root  of  ten  times  the  height  of  one 
of  the  Queen's  Chamber  end  walls,  divided  by  the 
height  of  the  niche,  is  ^r. 

So,  again,  the  lengths  of  the  first  ascending  passage 
and  the  Grand  Gallery  added  together,  or  the  total 
of  ascending  line,  divided  by  at,  gives  the  length,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  measured  or  calculated,  of  the  en- 
trance passage  from  the  original  surface  to  the  first 
ascending  passage. 

The  thirty-sixth  horizontal  course  of  stones  in  the 
structure  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  remarkable  for  be- 
ing nearly  double  the  thickness  of  the  courses  im- 
mediately below  it.  The  base  of  that  peculiar  course 
is  just  ten  times  the  height  of  the  Antechamber; 
and  the  distance  from  the  vertical  centre  of  the  edi- 
fice to  the  nearest  point  of  either  side  at  that  height, 
divided  by  10,  gives  the  number  of  days  in  a  year, 
and  the  same  divided  by  the  vertical  height  of  that 
point  is  Tr,  or  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  a  cir- 
cle to  its  circumference. 


So,  again,  in  the  Coffer,  there  comes  out  the  same 
irrepressible  ff.  The  height  of  the  CbflFer  is  to  the 
length  of  its  side  and  end  as  I  to  tt.  The  Coflfer's 
depth,  multiplied  by  the  area  of  one  of  its  long  sides, 
is  ^.  A  circle,  with  the  breadth  of  the  CoffePs  base 
for  a  diameter,  or  a  square  with  the  depth  of  the  Coffer, 
gives  the  external  area  of  one  of  its  long  sides,  di- 
vided by  Tr. 

So,  again,  in  the  inter-relations  of  the  several  main 
pMirts  of  the  Pyramid  as  a  whole,  the  King's  Chamber 
and  the  Coffer.  In  each  of  these  three  one  rule  gov- 
erns the  shape  of  each,  namely,  the  two  principal  di- 
mensions added  together  are  tt  times  the  third.  The 
Pyramid's  length  and  breadth  thus  equals  fr  height ; 
the  King's  Chamber  length  and  height  equal  abreadth; 
the  Coffer's  length  and  breadth  equal  te  times  its  height. 

All  these  and  numerous  other  such  propositions 
have  been  thoroughly  ^worked  out  by  competent  math- 
ematicians, and  any  one  able  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary operations,  needs  only  to  refer  to  the  actual 
measurements  in  order  to  verify  all  for  himself.  In- 
deed, men  might  as  well  undertake  to  deny  that  the 
Pyramid  exists,  as  to  deny  the  ascertained  and  the 
demonstrable  omnipresence  and  constant  use  of 
these  mathematical  ideas  in  its  construction  and  ar- 
rangements. The  discoverers  and  demonstrators  of 
these  facts  are  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Mr.  St.  John  Vin- 
cent Day,  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  Captain  Tracy,  R.  A., 
John  Taylor,  Prof.  Smyth,  etc.  Many  of  the  facts 
are  given  in  Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopedia,  ar- 
ticle "  Pyramid,"  and  in  the  last  edition  of  Our  Inher- 
itance in  the  Gr^t  Pyramid,  by  Prof.  Smyth,  1877. 

It  therefore  pertains  to  scientific  men  to  say  what  is 
to  be  made  of  all  this.  Will  they  say  it  is  a  mere  ac- 
cident, and  just  happened  so  ?  As  well  might  they 
pronounce  the  placement  of  the  figures  in  the  multi- 
plication table  an  accident.  Will  they  say  it  was  part 
of  the  common  science  of  the  period  ?  Then  how 
came  there  to  be  not  another  vestige  or  trace  of  it  in 
all  the  world  for  three  thousand  years  but  in  one  single 
memorial  ?  There  are  dozens  of  other  pyramids  in 
Egypt,  and  massive  remains  in  the  various  countries, 
dating  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  why  does  no 
trace  of  it  appear  anywhere  in  any  of  them  ?  The  new 
theory  on  this  subject  fully  explains  all  the  facts,  and  if 
we  are  not  to  accept  that  theory  it  devolves  on  those 
who  reject  it  to  give  us  something  else  tha^  will  ex- 
plain them. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that,  the  more  science  becoines  sure 
and  accurate  in  its  ennuciations,  the  closer  does  it  come 
to  the  indications  in  the  Great  Pyramid.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  has  recently  occurred  with  refer- 
ence to  the  problem  of  the  sun-distance. 

By  observations  of  the  transit  of  planets,  from  the 
lunar  irregularities,  by  experiments  touching  the  ve- 
locity of  light,  and  from  perturbations  in  the  courses 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  very  many  attempts  have  l)een 
made  to  reach  a  solution  of  this  problem.  In  1824, 
Encke  gave  the  distance  as  95,370,000  miles,  and  his 
estimate  has  been  most  generally  received.  For  some 
years,  however,  his  figures  have  been  regarded  by 
scientists  as  from  I  to  2%  millions  of  miles  too  higl^ 
and  the  expectation  has  been  that  the  universal  and 
expensive  arrangements  for  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1874  would  furnish  the  iZ/r/a  re- 
quisite to  settle  the  matter.  The  full  results  of  these 
observations,  made  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  most  refined  astronomical  ap> 
]>aratus,  have  not  yet  transpired ;  but  they  are  begin* 
ning  to  come  out,  and  altogether  more  favorably  to 
the  Pyramid  indications,  which  gave  the  mean  sun- 
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distance  as  91,840,000  miles.  The  English  estimate, 
which  Prof.  R,  A.  Proctor  pronounces  •*  a  satisfactory 
one,"  now  stands  at  92,600,000  miles,  a  reduction 
from  the  old  estimate  of  2,770,000  miles  nearer  to  the 
Pyramid  indications.  In  France,  M.  Puiseaux,  who 
has  bestowed  very  great  and  laborious  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  who  feels  confident  that  he  cannot  be 
more  than  a  few  hundred  miles  in  error,  puts  down 
the  ntost  recent  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance  at  91,- 
840,270  miles,  or  759,730  miles  still  nearer  to  the 
Pyramid  indications,  and  actually  within  270  miles 
of  the  exact  Pyramid  figures  !  On  the  announcement 
of  this  result,  the  French  paper,  Les  Mondes^  very 
justly  exclaimed,  La  Grand  Pyramide  a  vaincu — 
Tu£  Great  Pyramid  has  Conquered  I 
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LONDON. 


ON  our  first  visit  we  spent  but  three  days 
in  London.     Subsequently,   we  were 
able  to  pay  the  great  city  a  longer  visit,  re- 
maining some  ten  days.     All    these    days 
were  busy  ones,  but  they  were  scarcely  long 
enough  to  enable  us  to  see  the  most  noted 
sights  and  to  visit  the  places  of  greatest  his- 
toric interest.     We  think  we  carried  away  a 
fiair  picture  of  outside  London,  but  we  make 
no  claim  to  having  done  more  than  caught 
glimpses  of  its  inner  life.     In  the  two  weeks 
spent  there  we  made  three  visits  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  as  many  to  St.  Paul's  Church, 
saw  the  Tower  of  London,   the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Westminster  Hall,  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  British  and 
South    Kensington    Museums,   Buckingham 
Palace,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Whitehall, 
Albert  Hall,  Greenwich  Observatory,  Man- 
sion House,  Somerset  House,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Courts,  and  other  places  of  like  interest.    We 
visited  docks,  markets,  schools,  stores,  shops ; 
walked   tens  of   miles  along   the  principal 
streets,  Oxford,   Regent,   Cheapside,  Fleet, 
Cannon,  Paternoster  Row,  Whitechapel,  the 
Strand,  Pall  Mall,  Piccadilly ;  stood  upon  the 
bridges,  London,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  and 
saw  the  surging  thronga  go  by ;  and  rode  up 
and  <^own  the  Thames,  through  the  parks, 
and  into  the  narrow  lanes  and  filthy  alleys, 
where  in  their  wretched  abodes  live  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor.    We  did  more,  we  found 
time  to  seek  out  a  good  many  places  of  his- 
toric interest,  not  often  visited  by  the  hurried 
traveler,   the    Church  of  St.   Swithin,  into 
whose  walls  is  built  the  famous  London  Stone^ 
an  old  Roman  milestone;    St.  Sepulchre's 
Church,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  which  is  the 
grave  of   Captain   John    Smith;    Newgate 


Prison,  where  William  Penn  was  once  ccm- 
fined ;  the  market  place  at  Smithfield,  where 
Wat  Tyler  was  slain  in  1381,  and  Rogers, 
Bradford  and  Philpot,  and  many  others  suf- 
fered death  at  the  stake  in  the  days  of 
"Bloody  Mary;"* the  monument  in  Fish 
Street  Hill,  built  in  167 1-7  to  commemorate 
the  Great  Fire ;  the  Temple  Gardens,  where, 
according  to  Shakspeare,  were  plucked  the 
white  and  red  roses  which  were  assumed  as 
the  distinctive  badges  of  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster ;  the  remains  of  the  old  Tem- 
ple Bar,  formerly  a  gateway  between  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand,  built  in  1670,  upon 
which  the  heads  of  criminals  used  to  be  ex- 
hibited, attached  to  iron  spikes  at  the  top ; 
Charing  Cross,  in  which  stands  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  I. ,  so  loyally  preserved  by 
John  Rivet,  the  brazier,  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  revolution,  and  erected  in  1674; 
Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  where  Milton  was 
born,  and  the  quaint  old  hostelry  of  the 
Cheshire  cheese,  where  Johnson  and  Gold-^ 
smith  were  accustomed  to  dine,  and  Boswell 
to  take  notes  of  their  conversation.  To  de- 
scribe all  this  or  even  what  we  saw  of  it, 
would  require  a  book,  and  I  will  not  attempt 
to  do  it  in  a  single  letter.  I  will  simply  con- 
fine myself  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  general 
impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  great  city 
and  its  people. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  one  who 
visits  London  for  the  first  time  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  that  of  its  vast  extent  and  teeming 
population.  Starting  from  Charing  Cross, 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  you  can  ride  some 
fifteen  miles  in  every  direction  between 
blocks  of  houses,  and  even  far  beyond  this 
limit  the  whole  country  seems  like  a  contin- 
uous village.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  4,500,000.  There  are  currents  and  cross- 
currents of  moving  people  along  every  one 
of  its  7,000  miles  of  streets,  but  near  the 
heart  of  the  city,  in  Oxford,  Holborn,  Fleet, 
Cannon,  Cornhill,  Cheapside,  King  William, 
and  other  streets  in  their  neighborhood  the 
rush  of  humanity  is  such  as  to  completely 
amaze  and  bewilder  the  stranger.  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  seems  crowded  at  certain 
hours,  Broadway,  New  York,  is  at  times  thick 
with  moving  masses  of  people ;  but  neither 
bears  any  comparison  to  the  human  flood  that 
pours  along  the  narrow  streets  of  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  British  Empire.  Seek  the 
shelter  of  some  wall  or  doorway  and  view  the 
passing  throng  ^  great  omnibuses  with  three 
horses  abreast,  wagons,  carts,  drays,  carriages, 
cabs,  wheelbarrows,  hand-carts,  with  the 
swarming  crowds  in  front,  filling   side-walk 
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and  street,  and  pushing  their  way  seemingly  at 
the  risk  of  life  or  limb.  Jams  do  occur  in 
places  at  the  busiest  hours  every  few  minutes, 
and  then  the  streets  are  blocked  for  hundreds 
of  yards,  until  the  active  and  skillful  police- 
men disentangle  the  knotted  masses  and  set 
the  threatening  current  again  in  motion.  A 
half  an  hour  spent  in  one  of  the  recesses  of 
the  old  D^ndon  Bridge  watching  the  crowds 
of  people  and  the  rush  of  traffic  pushing  back 
and  forth,  will  have  its  lesson  for  a  lifetime. 

The  means  of  getting  from  one  place  to 
another  in  London  are  easy  and  cheap. 
First,  the  Thames  winds  its  course  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  within  the  city,  and  a 
steamboat  ride  between  any  two  points  costs 
only  a  few  pennies  Going  down  the  river, 
say  from  London  Bridge,  we  may  see  in  ad- 
dition to  the  numerous  river  craft  and  im- 
mense shipping,  the  Billingsgate  Market,  the 
Custom  House,  the  Tower,  the  Docks ;  and 
going  up  from  the  same  point  we  pass  many 
bridges  and  obtain  views  of  the  Temple, 
Somerset  House,  Victoria  Embankment, 
Houses  of  Parliament,  St.  Thomas*  Hospital, 
Lambeth  Palace  and  Milbank  Penitentiary. 
No  wonder  the  little  boats  of  the  London 
Steamboat  Company  carry  26,00.0,000  pas- 
sengers every  year.  London  was  slow  to 
adopt  street  railroads,  or  tramways,  as  they 
are  everywhere  called  in  Europe ;  but  since 
1870  several  lines  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion in  the  outlying  districts.  Omnibuses, 
however,  with  seats  on  the  top  as  well  as 
inside,  are  very  numerous  and  run  in  all 
directions  and  at  almost  all  hours.  There 
are  over  a  hundred  lines,  and  the  fare  is  from 
id  to  6d.  Even  the  old  English  coach  in  all 
its  clumsiness  is  still  seen  on  its  way  from 
London  to  the  suburban  towns,  maintain- 
ing its  ground  with  admirable  conservatism 
against  the  faster  cab  and  the  swift-moving 
car.  For  shopping  or  sight-seeing  in  Lon- 
don, for  short,  quick  trips,  there  is  no  mode 
of  conveyance  so  convenient  as  the  two- 
wheeled  Hansom  cab.  This  particular  style 
of  cab  is  peculiar  to  London,  at  least  we  no- 
ticed it  nowhere  else,  though  its  advantages 
are  such  as  to  recommend  it  for  introduction 
into  all  larger  cities.  The  wheels  are  so  low 
that  we  can  step  in  and  out  of  one  of  these 
cabs  with  the  greatest  ease;  they  ride 
smoothly  and  are  very  swift  and  very  cheap. 
The  driver's  seat  is  at  the  back,  and  he  guides 
his  horse  over  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  and  or- 
ders are  communicated  through  a  trap-door 
in  the  roof.  The  **Fly''  is  a  much  more 
showy  mode  of  conveyance  than  the  cab, 
and  is  used  for  drives  in  the  parks  and  out  in 


the  country.  Ladies  nearly  always  take  a 
"Fly ;"  gentlemen  without  ladies,  a  cab.  To 
give  relief  to  the  crowded  streets  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  underground  railroads, 
and  London  has  now  in  operation  lines  of 
this  character  completely  encircling  the  city 
and  running  out  into  many  of  the  suburbs. 
They  run  for  th?  most  part  under  the  houses 
and  streets,  and  the  extent  of  the  patronage 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  over  the 
main  line  nearly  six  hundred  trains  pass  every 
day,  and  in  1877  there  were  carried  on 
all  the  lines  56,000,000  of  passengers.  The 
stations  are  nearly  all  underground,  but  open 
above  and  roofed  with  glass.  Some  of  them 
arc  provided  ^ith  restaurants  and  stands  for 
the  sale  of  books  and  newspapers.  The  cars 
are  lighted  with  gas,  run  very  fast,  and  stop 
at  the  stations  but  a  moment.  One  has  to  be 
on  the  alert  oir  he  will  miss  his  stopping-place, 
as  the  guards  call  out  the  names  of  the  sta- 
tions in  a  lingo  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  understand.  The  cars  are  divided 
into  classes  as  on  ordinary  railroads,  but  the 
fare  in  all  cases  is  very  low. 

Great  pains  are  taken  by  the  Government 
and  the  nobilily  in  London,  to  furnish  in- 
struction and  entertainment  to  the  masses  of 
the  people.     The  numerous  parks,    gardens 
and  squares  are  open  and  free  to  all.     The 
Zoological,  Horticultural  and    Botanic  Gar- 
dens;   the   British    and    South   Kensington 
Museums;  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  and  the  National  Gallery,  and  many 
other   public  and   private    institutions,   are 
either  thrown  open  to  the  public  without  pay 
or  the  charge   made   is  very  trifling.     But 
liberal  as  this  policy  appears  to  be,  it  becomes 
more  striking  when  it  is  known  that  on  cer- 
tain days  and  hours  permission  is  granted  to 
visit  without  charge  the  royal  palaces  and  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.     Of  the 
royal  palaces,  Buckingham,  St.  James,  Marl- 
borough House  and  Windsor  Castle  may  be 
visited  in  this  way ;  and  among  many  others, 
Apsley  House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;    Bath  House,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Ashburton;   Bridge  water  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere;  Derby 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Derby; 
Gloucester  House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge;  Grosvenor  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Westminster ;  Hertford 
House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace; 
and  Holland  House,  the  residence  of  Lady 
Holland.  Many  of  these  mansions  are  splendid 
specimens  of  architecture  and  contain  fine 
fresco    work,    large  libraries,  and  rich  art 
galleries ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
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manner  in  which  the  property  came  into  the 
hands  of  its  present  owners  or  their  ancestors, 
no  one  can  help  applauding"  the  generous  use 
they  make  of  it. 

London  is  not  at  all  a  beautiful  city.  There 
are  beautiful  parks,  fine  houses,  noble  palaces, 
but  there  is  not  a  single  street  that  as  a  whole 
can  be  called  handsome.  As  a  general  thing 
the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  the  streets. are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  whole  has  even 
on  the  brightest  days  a  dull,  gloomy  appear- 
ance. Again  and  again  I  visited  the  locali- 
ties of  the  finest  shops  and  stores.  Regent, 
Oxford,  Hilborn,  Bond  and  other  streets,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  first  impressions, 
but  I  came  away  thinking  that  both  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  have  blocks  of  stores 
more  elegant  than  any  in  London.  London 
has  windows  perhaps  richer  and  dressed 
with  more  artistic  skill;  but  nearly  all  the 
stores  have  low  ceilings  and  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  immense,  airy  establishments 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  An  extensive 
business  is  often  done  in  the  very  heart  of 
London  in  little  eight  by  ten  rooms  that  an 
American  merchant  would  think  he  could 
scarcely  turn  around  in.  But  enter  one  of 
these  retail  establishments  and  you  will  be  re- 
ceived and  treated  in  a  manner  quite  unlike 
that  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed  at 
home.  The  salesmen  are  exceedingly  polite 
and  deferential.  They  make  suggestions, 
penetrate  your  wishes  before  you  express 
them,  consult  your  tastes,  humor  your  whims, 
seem  determined  to  accommodate  you  with- 
out any  rude  attempt  to  force  you  to  make 
purchases.  But  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  no- 
tice how  few  genuine  English  faces  there  are 
among  these  salesmen  in  the  stores  and  shops. 
The  faces  are  Scotch,  Irish,  French,  not  Eng- 
lish as  I  had  conceived  the  English  face.  In- 
deed, the  typical  English,  John  Bull  face,  fat, 
red,  rather  surly,  a  little  blustery,  comforta- 
ble, self-satisfied,  self-willed ^  is  not  very  often 
met  with  in  the  streets  of  London.  More 
frequently  than  elsewhere  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  the  bank,  drawing  dividends 
or  interest,  at  the  restaurants  eating  good 
dinners,  or  in  command  of  something,  an 
omnibus,  a  steamboat,  a  regiment  of  soldiers 

There  is  more  self-depepdence,  more  indi- 
viduality, among  the  English  people  than  can 
be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe.  This  is  shown 
in  London  by  the  establishment  of  a  vast 
number  of  private  charities,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Guilds,  Clubs,  and  Political  Societies. 
Of  charitable  institutions  1030  are  reported 
to  exist,  including  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
asylums,  Bible  societies,  homes,  orphanages. 


etc.,  with  voluntary  subscriptions  amounting 
in  the  year  1876-7,  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
4,114,840  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  ^20,- 
600,000.  The  Guilds  are  a  kind  of  Trades' 
Unions.  Some  of  them  have  existed  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  are  very  wealthy, 
owning  halls  and  supporting  schools  and 
hospitals.  The  English  seem  to  have  a  passion 
for  Club  life,  and  nowhere  else  does  the 
peculiar  institution  called  a  club  flourish  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  London.  The  clubs 
are  mostly  devoted  to  social  purposes,  but 
political  and  other  questions  are  freely  dis- 
cussed at  many  of  them  and  they  forcibly 
illustrate  the  tendency  of  an  English  com- 
munity to  break  up  into  fragments  and  then 
to  reunite  according  to  individual  affiliations. 
Some  of  the  clubs  in  London  have  from  2,000 
to  3,000  members,  and  many  of  their  houses 
in  Pall  Mali  and  vicinity  are  very  handsome. 
Then,  there  are  thirty  or  forty  professed 
political  societies  in  London,  with  halls  for 
meetings  and  discussions,  ranking  along  the 
whole  scale  from  the  most  unbending  conserv- 
ative to  the  most  radical  liberal.  With  all 
this  the  Government  does  not  interfere — shall 
I  say  dare  not  interfere  ?  for  the  Englishman 
is  by  birthright  a  freeman.  But  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem  in  view  of  these  facts,  my  ob- 
servations lead  me  to  think  that  the  English 
are  the  most  loyal  people  in  Europe.  They 
are  more  accustomed  to  think  as  they  please 
and  act  as  they  please  than  the  nations  on 
the  continent,  but  for  this  very  reason  or 
some  other,  they  are  intensely  loyal,  and 
kingly  prerogatives  are  to-day,  in  my  opin- 
ion, more  secure  in  England  than  in  any 
other  European  country.  Nor  does  the  loy- 
alty of  Englishmen  end  in  their  devotion  to 
the  Queen ;  they  are  loyal  to  the  nobility, 
and  if  all  titles  were  at  once  abolished  they 
would  forthwith  proceed  to  establish  new 
ones.     An  Aristocracy  suits  their  taste. 

To  the  student  who  can  read  it  London 
tells  much  of  its  own  history.  The  word, 
London,  itself,  is  significant.  Then,  there 
are  the  remains  of  the  old  walls,  the  very 
gates  of  which  are  still  remembered  in  the 
names  of  the  streets  that  led  through  them, 
Ludgate,  Newgate,  Aldersgate,  Bishopsgate, 
and  the  rest.  The  words,  Smithfield,  Hol- 
born.  Fleet,  Fenchurch,  Whitechapel,  West- 
minster, Paternoster  Row,  Cheapside,  Black- 
friars,  Chancery  lane,  Strand,  Temple  Bar, 
and  hundreds  of  others  like  them,  are  full  of 
meaning  to  those  who  can  decipher  it  \  and 
even  the  crooked  old  streets  have  each  its 
story  of  interest.  But  enough — red-letter  days 
those  I  spent  in  the  great  British  metropolis. 
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Departmemt  of  Public  Instruction,     \ 
Harrisburg,  February ^  1879.  / 

TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


ACTS  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  NOT  LEGAL  UNLESS  IN 
SESSION  WITH   A   QUORUM   PRESENT. 

A  SCHOOL  Board  under  our  laws  is  a  corporate 
body,  and  can  only  act  in  a  corporate  capacity. 
Any  contract  made  by  the  individual  members  of  the 
board  without  the  express  authority  of  the  board  as  a 
board,  is  illegal,  and,  of  course  null  and  void.  We 
have  known  teachers  to  be  employed  in  this  way,  the 
applications  of  children  for  admission  to  the  orphan 
schools  signed,  text-books  introduced  and  articles  of 
school  apparatus  ordered  ;  but,  if  questioned,  no  such 
acts  would  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  All  such  **  fence  corner  contracts,'*  as  they 
have  been  called,  are  invalid.  The  following  is  a  re- 
cent decision  on  the  subject  by  a  Circuit  Court  in 
Illinois.  In  reading  this  decision  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  schoofboards  in  Illinois  consist  of  three 
members,  while  with  us  they  consist  of  six.  In  their 
case  two  constitute  a  quorum,  in  o\xxsfour: 

Gordon  vs.  Best  et  al. — In  Peoria  Circuit  Courts  Oc' 
tober  Termt  1878,  be/ore  McCulloch^  y. 
The  plaintiff  alleges  a  contract  entered  into  with 
the  Directors  of  School  Dictrict  No.  6,  in  Kickapoo 
township,  whereby  they  agreed  to  employ  her  to  teach 
their  school  for  six  months  at  ^35  per  month ;  and  a 
breach  of  this  contract,  in  that,  although  she  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  school-house  on  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  school  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
perform  her  part  of  the  contract,  yet  the  defendants 
would  not  permit  her  to  teach  said  school,  but  em- 
ployed another  person  for  this  service.  The  plaintiff 
was  a  duly  qualified  teacher,  holding  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate from  the  County  Superintendent  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  contract.     The  court  held  as  follows  : 

The  defendants  are  a  public  corporation  created  by 
and  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Their 
functions  and  duties  are  of  a  much  more  important 
nature  than  that  of  a  mere  committee  man  appointed 
to  perform  some  public  trust.  The  administration  of 
the  law  relating  to  public  education  is  largely  thrown 
upon  them.  They  have  power  to  levy  taxes  for 
school  purposes,  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  corporate  capacity  upon 
all  ctnitracts  coming  within  the  purview  of  their 
powers.  But  so  far  as  the  disbursements  oi  the  pub- 
lic funds  and  the  creation  of  debts  are  concerned, 
their  powers  are  closely  guarded.  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  upon  any  person  undertaking  to  contract 
with  them  to  see  not  only  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  contract  comes  within  their  powers,  but  also  that 
the  necessary  steps  are  taken  to  make  a  binding  con- 
tract. As  an  illustration  of  this  principle  we  need 
only  to  look  at  the  present  case.  Had  the  plaintiff 
not  had  a  certificate  of  qualifications,  the  defendants 
would  have  had  no  power  to  employ  her,  no  matter 
how  formal  had  been  the  contract.  But  supposing 
that  at  the  time  of  her  employment  she  had  had  no 
certificate,  but  yet  if  before  commencing  to  teach  she 
had  obtained  one,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of 
defendants  gone  on  to  teach  for  the  time  specified  in 
the  contract,  then,  although  her  original  employment 


might  have  been  void,  yet  inasmuch  as  she  was  a 
qualified  teacher  during  the  whole  term  of  service, 
the  law  might  imply  a  new  contract  from  defendants' 
acquiescence,  and  allow  her  to  recover  for  services 
rendered. 

The  defendants  can  act  as  a  corporation  only  when 
convened  for  that  puqx)se.  The  statute  expressly  re- 
quires that  they  shall  keep  a  record  book  in  which  all 
their  official  acts  shall  be  recorded.  Two  of  their 
number  will  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  r^u> 
larly  called.  They  cannot  act  separately  as  to  cor- 
porate duties,  and  without  previous  authority,  granted 
by  the  board  for  that  purpose,  the  act  of  no  one,  or  no 
two  of  them  acting  separately,  can  bind  the  board. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  employment 
of  plaintiff  was  ever  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
board  in  session,  either  before  or  after  the  time  of  the 
alleged  contract.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  at  any  one 
time  did  any  two  of  them  meet  and,  while  met,  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  plaintiff.  All  that  is  claimed 
by  her  is  that  at  separate  interviews  between  herself 
and  Mr.  Best  and  Mr.  Smith,  at  different  times  and 
places,  they  both  consented  to  her  employment.  This 
I  hold  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  contract  binding 
upon  all  the  people  of  the  districts.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect the  same  formalities  to  be  observed  in  these  mat- 
ters as  we  should  in  many  others,  yet  we  must  hold 
that  in  order  to  transact  any  business  binding  upon 
the  district  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  action,  as 
to  time  and  place,  between  at  least  two  of  the  Direct- 
ors or  on  authority  previously  delegated  by  the  board 
for  that  purpose.  In  other  words  there  must  be  a 
quorum  of  the  board  present  before  any  public  busi- 
ness can  be  transacted,  or  any  authority  granted  to 
any  one  or  more  to  act  for  th eboard.  This  element  be- 
ing wanting  in  this  case,  I  must  find  for  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiff's  attorney  has  given  notice  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Appellate  Court. 


IMPORTANT   EDUCATIONAL  MEASURE. 


THE  following  is  the  draft  of  a  bill  prepared  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be 
laid  before  the  present  Legislature.  Suggestions  in 
regard  to  its  several  provisions  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. 

An  Act 

To  Provide  Education  and  Maintenance  for  Desti^ 
tute  and  Neglected  Children, 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted ^  <Sr*r.,  That  it  is  the  dutjr 
of  the  Boards  of  School  Directors,  or  the  boards  hav- 
ing the  general  management  of  public  schools  in  every 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  see  that  all 
children  of  proper  age  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions shall  receive,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  benefits  of 
a  common  school  education,  and  all  such  boards  are 
hereby  required  to  rejjort,  through  the  proper  super- 
intendent or  central  office,  in  the  year  1880,  and  tri- 
ennial ly  thereafter,  to  the  Department  of  Public  In. 
struction,  in  such  form  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  prescribe,  the  number  of  children  in 
their  respective  districts  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen,  including  the  age,  sex,  color,  and  nativity  of 
each  child,  and  the  time  spent  at  school,  designating 
those  who  have  not  received  or  are  not  receiving  in- 
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stmction  in  the  public  schools  or  otherwise,  and  are 
virtually  growing  up  in  ignorance,  with  the  causes  of 
the  neglect,  thb  statement  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  district  for  the  year  in  which 
It  is  made ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  school 
census  herein  required,  carrying  into  effect  measures 
for  inducing  parents  and  others  having  the  charge  of 
children  to  send  them  to  school,  furnishing  the  desti- 
tute with  suitable  clothing  and  books,  seeing  that  the 
existing  laws  concerning  the  emplojrment  of  children 
are  duly  enforced,  arresting  truants,  vagrants,  and  non- 
attendants  at  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  attending  to  their  commitment  to  the  proper 
county  home,  the  boards  aforesaid  having  charge  of 
the  public  schools  are  hereby  authorized  to  employ 
such  agent  or  agents  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and 
pay  them  out  of  the  funds  of  their  respedivs  districts, 
said  agent  or  agents  having  hereby  conferred  upon 
them  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  powers  of  a  con- 
stable, after  being  duly  sworn  as  such  according  to 
law. 

Section  2.  That  the  school  authorities  as  named  in 
section  first  of  this  act, shall  have  power,  by  resolution 
placed  on  their  minutes,  to  direct  a  constable  or  the 
properly  anthorizcd  agent  or  agents  of  the  board  to 
arrest  any  child  within  their  jurisdiction  found  to  be 
an  habitual  truant,  a  vagrant  without  .home  or  friend;, 
or  one  whose  education  is  so  neglected  that  he  is 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  take  him  before  an  al- 
derman, justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer  of  like 
jurisdiction,  who,  if  upon  examination  he  shall  find 
the  facts  proven  as  alleged,  shall  issue  to  the  child  so 
arrested  an  order  of  admittance  to  the  county  home 
for  friendless  children,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
expenses  of  the  proceeding  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
or  persons  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  child  so  ar- 
rested, or  in  case  of  their  inability  to  pay,  by  the 
school  authorities  out  of  tfie  proper  funds  of  the  district. 
Provididy  That  said  school  authorities  shall  promptly 
hear  and  determine  all  c&ses  of  children  alleged  to 
belong  to  the  classes  named  in  this  section  upon  the 
petition  of  five  citizens  of  the  district  in  which  they 
have  jurisdiction. 

Section  3.  That  in  case  a  parent,  guardian,  or  per- 
son responsible  for,  or  having  charge  of  a  child  arrested 
for  truancy,  vagrancy,  or  non-attendance  at  school,  is 
pecuniarily  able  to  care  for  and  educate  said  child,  and 
neglects  his  duty  in  these  respects,  he  shall  be  fined  by 
the  alderman,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper  offi- 
cer before  whom  the  case  may  be  brought,  to  the 
amount  of  five,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for 
each  offense,  and  in  case  the  child  be  committed  to  the 
county  home  for  friendless  children,  as  aforesaid,  he 
may  be  required  to  pay  a  part  or  all  of  the  expense,  the 
proportionate  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  officer 
hearing  the  case;  said  fines  and  expenses  to  be  recover- 
able as  debts  are  now  by  law  recoverable,  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  officer  hearing  the  case  and  paid,  the  fines 
into  the  school  fund  of  the  district,  and  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the 
home,  to  be  used  for  its  support:  Provided,  That  a 
child  so  arrested  may  be  released  upon  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  giving  of  a  bond 
by  the  party  or  parties  responsible  for  his  conduct,  with 
approved  security,  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  payable  into  the  school  fund  of  the  district 
in  case  the  child  is  not  thereafter  properly  instructed 
and  cared  for. 

Section  4.  That  the  school  authorities  in  the  sev- 
end  school  districts  are  hereby  required  through  the 
r^ular  constables  or  policemen,  if  their  services  are 
available  for  this  purpose,  or  through  their  own  proper 
agents,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  in  re- 


gard to  children  employed  in  factories  and  mills  and 
in  or  about  mines. 

Section  5.  That  any  peison  or  ]>ersons  who  shall 
conceive  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  act,  judgment 
or  determination  of  any  alderman,  justice  of  the  peace 
or  other  officer  sitting  in  the  case,  in  and  concerning 
the  execution  of  this  act,  may  appeal  to  the  next  gen- 
eral court  of  quarter  sessions  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
case,  giving  due  notice  thereof  whose  orders  thereupon 
shall  be  final. 

Section  6.  That  the  directors  or  guardians  of  the 
poor  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  or 
the  county  commissioners  in  counties  that  have  no  such 
officers,  are  authorized  and  required  upon  the  petition 
of  one- half  of  the  boards  of  school  directors,  or  boai'ds 
having  in  charge  the  public  schools  in  such  counties, 
or  of  two  successive  grand  juries,  indorsed  in  either 
case  by  the  judges  of  the  proper  court,  to  purchase 
land  and  erect  ouildings  for  a  home  for  friendless 
children  in  their  respective  counties,  and  at-  the 
proper  expense  of  these  counties,  such  buildings  to  be 
located  at  least  one  mile  from  an  alms-house,  and 
both  their  location  and  plans  of  buildings  to  be 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities; 
and  said  directors  or  guardians  of  the  poor,  or  county 
commissioners,  in  the  case  aforesaid;  shall  provide 
proper  accommodations  for  the  care,  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  children  admitted  to  the  home,  such 
officers  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  manage 
the  institution,  and  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for 
its  government:  and  they  shall  exercise  the  same 
authority  over  it  in  all  respects  as  is  now  by  law  exer- 
cised over  county  almshouses,  and  with  the  same 
authority  and  subject  to  like  conditions  to  use  for  its 
establishment  and  support,  money  drawn  in  like  man- 
ner from  the  county  treasury :  Provided,  That  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  home  for  friendless  children  in 
any  county  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  all  chil- 
dren of  over  three  years  of  age  (not  insane  or  idiotic^ 
in  the  county  almshouse  must  b«  removed  to  it,  ana 
thereafter  no  child  above  that  age  (in  a  healthy  and 
teachable  condition)  shall  be  admitted  to  such  alms- 
house, or  allowed  to  remain  therein :  And  provided 
further^  That  the  authorities  hereby  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  establishing  homes  for  friendless  children, 
may,  in  lieu  of  erecting  new  buildings,  pnrchase  or 
accept  by  donation,  in  whole  or  in  parr,  any  existing 
institution  adapted  for  a  home  for  friendless  children 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  7.  That  the  authorities  entrusted  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act  with  the  duty  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  homes  for  friendless  children  may,  in  lieu 
of  erecting  buildings  and  establishing  homes  in  their 
own  counties,  make  arrangements  with  any  adjoining 
county  having  in  operation  such  a  home  as  is  contem- 
plated by  this  act,  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  all  children  belonging  to  said  counties  who  may  be 
proper  subjects  to  l^  sent  to  a  children's  home ;  or 
these  authorities,  in  two  or  more  adjacent  counties, 
may  act  conjointly  in  establishing  and  managing 
homes  for  friendless  children  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Section  8.  That  all  county  homes  for  friendless 
children,  established  under  this  act,  shall  have  attached 
to  them,  wherever  practicable,  grounds  of  at  least 
twenty  acres  in  extent,  suitable  for  recreation,  and  gar- 
dens, to  be  worked  by  the  children,  and  be  provided 
with  shops  and  tools  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  in- 
dustrial education,  and  the  children  therein  shall  be 
trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  morality,  and  placed 
in  private  families  whenever  proper  persons  can  be 
found  to  receive  them;  that  all  teachers  employed 
shall  possess  certificates  from  officers  competent  to 
grant  them  under  our  common  school  s^tem,  and  that 
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the  homes  shall  always  be  open  to  the  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  superintendents  of  schools  in  whose  juris- 
diction they  may  be  located,  and  that  an  annual  report 
in  such  a  form  as  they  may  prescribe,  shall  be  made 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

Section  9.  That  all  children  admitted  to  the 
county  homes  of  friendless  children  as  established  by 
this  act,  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  and 
guardianship  of  the  authorities  herein  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  such  homes,  and  these  authorities 
are  hereby  granted  full  power  under  laws  relating  to 
directors  or  guardians  of  the  poor,  to  discharge  or  ap- 
prentice said  children  at  any  time  they  may  deem  best 
for  their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  home,  and 
it  shall  be  their  further  duty  to  seek  out  by  means  of 
a  special  agent  or  agents,  if  deemed  necessary,  suita- 
ble families  in  which  to  place  the  children,  either  by 
adoption  or  indenture,  and  to  look  after  them  when 
so  placed,  keeping  a  full  record  of  their  proceedings 
in  this  respect. 

Section  ro.  That  the  proper  authorities  in  cities 
of  the  first  class,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may 
at  their  option,  establish  and  maintain  two  or  more 
homes  for  friendless  children. 

Section  ii.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


SOLDIERS*  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  extracts  are  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers*  Orphans,  for 
the  year  1878 : 

Harrisburg,  October  28^  1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  John  F.  Hartranft, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir  :  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  under  the 
control  of  the  State  during  the  past  year.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  children  in  school,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  is  about  as  described  in  former  reports ; 
and  those  who  have  been  discharged,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  informed,  are  winning,  as  their  predeces- 
sors have  done,  the  good-will  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  reside,  by  their  industry,  intelligence,  and 
correct  deportment.  There  have  been  over  ten  thou- 
sand children  admitted  into  the  schools  since  their 
first  establishment.  Nearly  eight  thousand  of  these 
are  now  engaged  in  making  a  living  for  themselves 
in  the  various  avenues  of  business  open  to  young 
American  citizens,  thus  affording  to  the  men  who 
projected  and  organized  our  system  of  Soldiers*  Or- 
phan Schools,  and  who  have  guarded  it  from  harm 
and  voted  it  the  millions  of  dollars  necessary  for  its 
support,  the  high  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
patriotic  efforts  have  been  richly  rewarded.  If  the 
history  of  these  thousands  of  orphan  children  could 
be  written,  telling  what  they  were  and  what  they  are, 
no  one  could  doubt  that  the  State  has  made  money, 
as  well  as  performed  a  sacred  duty,  by  what  ft  has 
done  in  their  behalf. 

increased  admissions. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  observed  that  the  number  of 
orphans  in  charge  of  the  State  on  the  tst  of  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  was  greater  than  at  the  same  date  the  pre- 
ceding year.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1877,  the 
number  of  children  m  school  was  twenty-four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  while  on  the  ist  of  September, 
1878,  it  was  twenty-five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  an 
increase  of  fifty-nine.  This  increase,  and  indeed  the 
large  number  of  children  still  in  school,  is  owing  to 


the  legislation  of  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  admitting 
children  bom  since  the  ist  of  January,  1866,  forbid- 
den by  the  act  of  1867,  and  the  children  of  sick 
and  disabled  soldiers.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
children  now  in  school  are  children  who  could  not 
have  been  admitted  under  the  original  acts  establish- 
ing the  system.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the 
financial  distress  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  during  the  year  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
number  of  applications  for  admission. 

delicate  duty. 

The  officers  of  the  Department  have  found  the  duty 
of  deciding  upon  the  applications  for  admission,  under 
the  recent  acts,  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  one.  From 
the  31st  of  May,  1877,  to  the  ist  of  September,  1S78, 
they  acted  favorably  upon  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  applications.  They  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
every  one  of  the  applicants,  under  the  law,  shoQld 
have  been  admitted  into  the  schools;  but  the  evidence 
in  each  case  is  carefully  filed  and  is  open  to  examina- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  many  applications  were 
rejected.  Some  of  them  were,  doubtless,  deserving 
cases;  but  the  testimony  presented  in  their  favor  was 
not  deemed  su6ficient.  Here,  too,  the  papers,  on 
which  the  decisions  are  based  are  on  file.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Department  has  been  censured  by  some 
of  the  best  friends  of  the  system  for  admitting  so 
many  children,  and  thus  necessitating  such  large 
appropriations  to  pay  for  their  instruction  and  main- 
tenknce,  while  on  the  other,  many  friends  of  the 
children  have  found  fault  because  evidence  of  eligi- 
bility was  required  that  it  was  difficult  or  even  impos- 
sible to  procure.  The  best  answer  that  can  be  made 
to  all  parties  is  to  show  them  the  papers.  On  these 
the  Department  rests  its  claim  to  have  acted  with  due 
regard,  both  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
claims  of  the  class  that  in  the  case  before  us  are  the 
recipients  of  its  bounty. 

ALL  limitations  REPEALED. 

The  children  of  deceased,  sick,  and  disabled  sol- 
diers are  now  admitted  into  the  schools  without  dis- 
crimination, and  without  regard  to  age.  By  the  act 
of  1874,  it  was  provided  that  all  the  schools  should 
close  on  the  ist  day  ot  June,  1879:  but  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  this  restriction  was  repealed, 
and,  unless  there  shall  be  further  legislation,  the 
schools  may  be  continued  indefinitely.  No  time  can 
be  fixed  when  they  will  close  for  want  of  patronage. 
Such  a  time  must  come,  probably  within  ten  years; 
but  late  applications  have  been  received  for  the  ad- 
mission of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

cost  of  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  cost  of  the  system  the  past  year  was  ^372,731.39. 
The  year  previous  it  was  1380,656.70.  The  decrease 
is  17,925.31.  The  expenditures  exceeded  the  direct 
appropriation  for  the  year  $12,731.39.  The  excess 
was  paid  out  of  the  balances  remaining  to  the  credit 
of  the  Department  in  former  years.  Of  these  balances 
there  still  remain  in  the  State  Treasury  $55,190.61. 

In  the  last  report  it  was  stated  that  the  school  at 
Phillipsburg,  then  closed,  claimed  a  balance  of 
$1,327.51.  The  account  remained  unsettled,  because 
the  Department  considered  the  claim  more  than  the 
amount  justly  due.  The  claim  was  finally  reduced  to 
$1,016.16,  and  paid. 

BOYS  ADMITTED  TO   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Legislature  has  author- 
ized the  use  of  $7,000  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of 
payine;  the  expenses  of  such  girls  leaving  the  orphan 
schools  at  sixteen  years  of  age  as  give  promise  of  suc- 
cess as  teachers.     It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  other 
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way  the  same  amount  of  money  could  do  as  much 
good.  Some  hundreds  of  young  ladles  are  now  teach- 
ing successfully  in  our  common  schools,  whose  pro- 
fessional education  was  obtained  wholly  by  means  of 
this  fund.  The  last  Legislature  extended  the  provis- 
ion so  as  to  give  boys  the  same  privileges,  with  respect 
to  attending  the  normal  schools,  as  girls,  but  failed  to 
increase  the  appropriation.  It  is  questionable  whether 
in  this  shape  it  will  prove  of  any  beAefit  Jto  the  system 
as  a  whole,  since,  for  every  boy  it  puts  into  a  normal 
school  it  must  take  out  a  girl. 

PROPOSITION  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL. 

The  last  Legislature  gave  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  of  industrial  education.  Among  other 
projects  considered  was  one  to  establish  a  special  in- 
dustrial school  for  the  children  who  leave  the  orphan 
schools  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Nothing  practical 
came  of  the  discussion ;  but  if  the  Legislature  should 
deem  it  wise  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose,  it 
is  quite  likely  an  arrangement  can  be  made  with  the 
authorities  of  the  State  College,  in  Centre  county,  to 
receive  all  properly  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  industrial  or  technical  education,  and  desirous  of 
so  doing.  With  such  an  arrangement,  the  plan  now 
in  use  in  selecting  those  who  are  sent  to  the  normal 
schools  could  be  made  available  without  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  machinery. 

SYSTEMATIC  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  WANTING. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  extreme  regret  to 
me  that  our  orphan  schools  are  so  organized  that  a 
systematic  course  of  industrial  training  is  impractical. 
No  such  training  is  possible  without  shops,  and  tools, 
and  teachers,  and  these  on  a  large  scale,  under  their 
contracts  v/ith  the  State,  the  proprietors  of  the  schools 
as  now  organized  are  unable  to  furnish.  The  State 
alone  could  do  it  in  a  State  institution.  True,  the 
boys  in  our  orphan  schools  do  a  great  deal  of  work — 
work  on  farms,  in  gardens,  about  the  house;  and 
the  girls  also  learn  to  sew,  knit  and  do  all  kinds  of 
housework.  But  all  this '  is  done  without  regularity 
— ^piecemeal ;  and  while  it  is  good  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  industrious  habits,  it  does  not  go  far  in  the 
way  of  imparting  industrial  skill.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  more  systematic  course,  under  skilled  teachers. 
They  have  such  courses  in  the  industrial  schools  of 
Europe.     Why  not  establish  them  in  America  ? 

ANDERSONBURG  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  children  attending  the  school  at 
Andersonburg,  Perry  county,  has  decreased  to  such  an 
extent  during  the  past  summer  that  the  proprietor  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  close  the  school.  His  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  Department,  and  the  children 
were  promptly  transferred  to  other  schools,  in  most 
cases  chosen  by  themselves'  or  their  friends.  The 
Andersonburg  school  was  established  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  system,  and  always  bore  a  good  reputation. 

BRIDGEWATER. 

At  the  time  the  orphan  school  system  was  organ- 
ized, it  was  found  that  there  were  prejudices  against 
placing  colored  children  with  white  ones  in  the  same 
institution.  In  the  interest  of  colored  children,  there- 
fore, some  benevolent  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  es- 
tablished the  school  at  Bridgewater,  Bucks  county. 
The  school  b  well  managed,  but  the  number  of  chil- 
dren has  so  greatly  decreased  that  its  managers  allege 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  open  longer  without  loss.  They 
laid  their  statement  before  the  last  Legislature,  and, 
failing  to  obtain  the  aid  sought  for,  they  will  probably 
make  their  appearance  a  second  time.  All  that  is 
proper  for  me  to  say  is,  that  I  should  regret  to  see  the 


school  closed,  fearing  that  the  children  still  there, 
about  fifty  in  number,  cannot  be  as  well  cared. for  else- 
where. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  annual  examinations  and  inspections  were 
held,  as  usual,  at  the  several  schools  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  The  Superintendent  was 
absent,  but  those  who  represented  him  and  the  in- 
spectors speak,  in  the  main,  very  highly  of  the  maimer 
in  which  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves. 

REPORTS. 

It  gives  -me  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors.  Colonel  Cornforth  and  Mrs.  H utter, 
published  in  this  volume  in  their  proper  place.  The 
inspectors  visit  the  schools  as  required  by  law,  and, 
of  course,  are  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
the  condition  and  working  of  the  schools.  Their 
reports  will  be  found  to  contain  much  of  interest. 

The  principals  of  the  several  schoob  also  present 
reports,  still  more  detailed  than  those  of  the  inspect- 
ors. They  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  fully  acquainted  with  our  orphan  schools. 

TRIP  TO  EUROPE. 

The  Superintendent  spent  four  months  during  the 
past  summer  in  Europe.  During  his  absence  the  or- 
phan schools  were  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  the 
Department.  Their  management  was  faithful  and 
judicious.  They  deserve  to  be  thanked  in  this  pub- 
lic way. 

TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 

The  following  are  the  usual  tabular  statements,  very 
full  and  accurate,  giving  the  statistics  of  the  system 
and  showing  its  working  during  the  past  year : 

COMPREHENSIVE  SUMMARY. 

Number  of  institutions  in  which  there  are  soldiers* 

orphans 34 

Reduction  in  the  number  since  1871 so 

Number  of  orphans  in  schools  and  homes.  May 

3»,>878 ».*53 

Number  admitted  on  order  from  May  31,  1877,  to 
September  i,  1878 877 

Number  of  discharges  from  May  31,  1877,  to  Sep- 
tember I,  1878 970 

Number  of  orpnans  in  charge  of  the  State,  Sept. 

x,i878. SjSafi 

Number  of  orders  of  admission  issued  since  sys- 
tem went  into  operaiion *o,3Si 

Number  of  orphans  admitted  since  system  went 
into  operation '^*'Z' 

Number  of  applications  on  file  September  1,1878,  88 

Probable  numoer  of  orphans  that  will  be  cared  tor 
under  the  system  to  June  1. 1879 - xsvooo 

Cost  of  the  system  for  the  past  year 137a,  748  05 

Whole  cost  of  the  system  since  going  into  opera- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  several  annual  reports  to 
May  31,  1877 5>S94«x6<  ^ 

Appropriations  made  but  unexpended 360,000  00 

GENERAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

This  Statement  shows  the  exact  financial  condition 
of  the  Department  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  moneys  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1878,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

State  appropriation ^360,000  00 

tlnexpended  balance  for  1877 *.      67,938  66 

'  #4*71938  W 

Expended  for  education,  maintenance 

and  clothing, l354.7oS  69 

For   soldiers'    orphans     at    normal 

schoob 6^5  94 

For  out-door  relief  and  by  special  act 

for  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Keller 1,067  oa 

Unpaid  balance  to  Phillipsburg ~         1,016  66 

Expenses  of  Department 8,926  74 

3fa.73y  30 

Balance  in  Treasury  to  credit  of  Department..    |S5»'9^  61 
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O  SUNSHINE  of  youth,  let  it  shme  on !  Let  love 
flow  out  fresh  and  full,  unchecked  by  any  rule  but 
what  love  creates,  and  pour  itself  down  without  stint 
into  the  young  heart.  Make  the  days  of  boyhood 
happy ;  for  other  days  of  labor  and  sorrow  must  come, 
when  the  blessing  of  those  dear  eyes,  and  clasping 


hands,  and  sweet  caresses  will,  next  to  the  lore 
of  God,  firom  whom  they  flow,  save  the  man  from 
losing  faith  in  the  human  heart,  help  to  deliver  him 
from  the  curse  of  selfishness,  and  be  an  Eden  in  the 
memory  when  he  is  driven  forth  where  the  arid 
sands  blister,  in  the  wilderness  of  life. — MacieotL 


LORD,  WITH  GLOWING  HEART  I'D  PRAISE  THEE. 


W^'l  i\i'i\il  jM  gild  ^ifJ ! 


Flotov. 


^^[^^Eij^ 


1 — r 

1.  Lord,  with  glow- ing  heart    I'd  praise  Thee  For  the  bliss  Thy  love  be-stows.  For     the 

2.  Praise,  my  soul,  the  God  that  sought  thee.  Wretched  wand'rer,  far  as  -  tray.  Found  thee 

3.  Lord,  this  bo  -  som's  ar  -  dent  feel  -  ing  Vain  -  ly  would  my  lips  ex  •  press.  Low    be  • 


J  J   £1\ 


z.  Guide  me,    O    Thou  great  Je-ho -vah!  Pil- grim  through  this  barren  land; 


pardoning  grace  that  saves  me,    And  the  peace  that  from   it    flows :        Help,  O    God,  my 

lost,  and  kind  -  ly  brought  thee  From  the  paths  of  death  a  -  way ;     Praise,  with  love's  de  - 

fore  Thy   footstool  kneeling,  Deign  Thy  suppliant's  prayer  to  bless;        Let  lliy  grace,  my' 


weak,  but  Thou  ait   mighty ;    Hold  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand :      Bread  of    heav-en» 


weak  en-deav-or;  This  dull  soul  to  rap  -ture  raise:  Thou  must  light  the  flame,  or 
vout  -  est  feel  -  ing.  Him  who  saw  thy  guilt  -  bom  fear ;  And  the  light  of  hope  re 
SQul's  chief  treasure.  Love's  pure  flame  with  -  in   me  raise ;    And  since  words  can  nev  -  er 


Bread    of    hea  -  ven.  Feed  me    till     I    want    no    more ;     Bread  of    heav-  en,  Bread  of 


nev  -  er     Can  my    love  be  warmed  to  praise,        Can    my    love    be  warmed  to  praise, 
veal  -  ing,   Bade  the  blood-stained  Cross  appear.         Bade  the  blood-stained  Cross  appear, 
measure.    Let    my   life  show  forth  thy  praise.        Let     my    life   show  forth  thy  praise. 


«:^ 


^ 


^ 


£1:^ 


heav-en.    Feed  me    till     I      want  no  more. 


Feed  me    uir     I    want 


^ 


no  more. 


3.  Open  Thou  the  crystal  fountain 

Whence  the  healing  streams  do  flow, 
Let  the  fiery,  cloudy  pillar 

Lead  me  all  my  journey  through ; 

Strong  Deliverer, 
Br  Thou  still  my  strength  and  shield. 


3.  When  I  tread  the  verge  of  Jordan, 
Bid  the  swelling  stream  subside ; 
Death  of  death,  and  hell's  destruction, 
'  Land  me  safe  on  Canaan's  side ; 

Songs  of  praises 
I  will  ever  give  to  Thee. 


i«79-l 


BOOK  NOTICES, 


^3 


Book  Notices 


Montgomery's  Normal  Union  System  op  Indus- 
trial Drawing.    Books  /.  to  VJIL    Published 
by  ScweTf  Potts  &*  Co.^  Philadelphia. 
The  features  which  distinguish   this   from  other 

American  systems  are  as  follows:  ^ 

1.  The  union  of  instrumental  and  free  hand  draw- 
ing. The  union  of  free  hand  and  instrumental  draw- 
ing not  only  lessens  the  expense  of  the  pupil  but  it 
presents  a  more  rational  method  of  teaching,  since  the 
instrumental  drawing  gives  a  more  exact,  precise  and 
mathematical  representation  of  the  form  or  object 
taught. 

2.  Exercises  in  training  or  movement  are  given  on 
lines  having  different  directions.  These  exercises  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  securing  steadiness  of  move- 
ment and  confidence  and  control  of  hand. 

3.  The  plan  of  the  system  is  not  only  to  train  the 
hand  to  draw,  but  to  philosophically  develop  in  the 
mind  the  ideas  and  conception  of  forms  and  K>rm  ele- 
ments, and  their  powers,  use,  and  identity  in  design. 
These  books  teach  and  develop  the  alphabet  of  straight 
and  curve — outline  plane  form.  Each  book  teaches  a 
fundamental  form  or  forms  and  gives  a  simple  and 
natural  development  of  the  same  in  movement  by  trac- 
ing, in  lines,  in  angles  and  form,  in  designs  made  from 
eadi  of  these,  and  in  applications  in  common  objects 
in  nature  or  art. 

4.  Exercises  in  Lettering.  These  provide  valuable 
training  in  straight  lines,  in  circles,  arcs,  ovals  and 
s^inents,  thus  putting  to  use  many  of  the  principles 
and  forms  of  drawing.  They  are  of  practical  value  to 
the  teacher,  the  engraver,  the  sign-painter,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  engineer. 

5.  The  exercises  are  arranged  in  definite  portions, 
requiring  each  a  week's  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
so  that  he  may  arrive  at  weekly  definite  results.  They 
give  a  pleasing  variety  and  are  adapted  to  impart  skill 
to  the  pupil,  to  cultivate  his  taste,  and  call  forth  and 
discipline  any  talent  he  may  have  for  any  particular 
kind  of  work. 

6.  Practice  in  Memory  Drawing  is  given  regularly. 
That  regularity  may  be  secured,  Sie  proper  time  for 
this  exercise  is  indicated  by  the  characters  M.  R. 
Such  exercise  is  valuable  to  a  pupil  inasmuch  as  it 
furnishes  a  good  discipline  and  fixes  the  forms  which 
he  had  studied  in  his  mind  so  as  to  reproduce  them. 

7.  The  models  are  so  arranged  in  the  books  as  to 
be  at  the  right  distance  from  the  eye,  and  at  the 
proper  angle  with  it.  This  feature  enables  the  pupil 
to  obtain  a  true  conception  of  a  figure  before  drawing  it. 

8.  It  is  based  upon  Geometry.  Pupils  are  re- 
quired not  only  to  draw  plain  geometrical  forms,  sim- 
ply as  exercises,  but  to  analyze  the  various  figures  in 
order  to  ascertain  upon  what  geometrical  form,  as  a 
base,  each  one  is  constructed. 

9.  It  is  self-teaching.  The  letters  and  figures  used 
to  indicate  the  best  order  to  fix  points  and  draw  lines, 
the  instruction  on  the  covers  of  the  books,  and  the 
Manual,  make  it  possible  for  any  one  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  drawing;  this  course  can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully, therefore,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  also 
in  the  family. 

19.  Cheapness.  The  publishers  deserve  great 
credit  for  fixing  these  books  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  every  one. 

Another  commendable  feature  is  that  a  permanent 
record  of  each  pupil's  drawing  is  kept  from  the  very 


beginning  of  his  course  in  drawing.  From  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  author  as  a  teacher  and  a  lecturer  we  pre- 
dict a  large  sale  of  his  books. 

American  Magazines. — The  marvelous- beauty  of 
the  illustrated  magazines  of  jthis  country  is  attracting 
attention  throughout  the  world.  The  edition  of 
Scribner  in  England  has  doubled  within  a  few  months. 
The  I^ndon  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
says:  "  The  whole  lot  of  magazine  anniials  (English) 
put  together,  are  not  equal  in  pictorial  art  to  a  single 
number  of  Scribner's  Monthly,"  But  the  price  at 
which  our  magazines  are  sold  is  even  a  greater  mar- 
vel .  For  exampi e,  a  single  number  of  Scribner,  "The 
Midwinter  Number,"  just  issued,  has  a  full-page  por- 
trait of  Emerson,  of  rare  excellence,  and  contains  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  letter-press,  with  more 
than  seventy  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  works 
of  art  such  as  before  the  advent  of  Scribner  appeared 
only  in  gift-books  and  purely  art  magazines,  and  yet 
it  is  sold  for  jj*  cents.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  illustrated  book  to  match  it  at  ^5.  The  sub- 
scribers for  the  current  year,  get  in  Scribner  not  only 
four  of  these  full -page  portraits  of  American  poets, 
and  nearly  two  thousand  pages  of  text  (equal  to  5,000 
book  pages)  of  the  choicest  current  literature,  with  more 
than  1,000  illustrations,  including  a  completed  novel. 
"Haworth's"  by  Mrs.Bumettybut  shorter  stories,  |x>ems, 
reviews,  descriptions  of  travel,  biographical  sketches, 
etc.,  and  also  the  splendid  series  of  papers  and  pic- 
tures of  exploration  in  the  South  American  empire  of 
Brazil,  and  all  for  four  dollars.  ^  > 

In  children's  periodicals,  too,  America  leads  the 
world  with  St.  Nicholas,  Prof.  Proctor,  the  astrono- 
mer, writes  from  London :  "What  a  wonderful  maga- 
zine it  is  for  the  young  folks !  Our  children  are  quite 
as  much  delighted  with  it  as  American  children  can 
be.  I  will  not  say  they  are  more  delighted,  as  that 
may  not  be  possible."  St.  Nicholcu  is  sold  for  25 
cents  a  number,  and  fourteen  numbers  (November, 
1878  to  1880)  are  given  for  I3. 

At  first  glance  one  would  say,  literature,  art,  and 
cheapness  can  no  further  go — but  in  this  country  in- 
telligence is  so  widespread,  and  artistic  culture  is  so 
extended,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  end  to  the  demand 
for  such  magazines  as  Scribner' s  for  adults  and  St, 
Nicholas  for  children,  and,  as  the  sale  of  these  publi- 
cations increases,  their  conductors  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  add  new  features  of  excellence  and  attraction. 

The  American  Naturalist.    For  January^  '^79* 
^McCalla  <Sr*  Stavely,  Philadelphia,  Q' 

This  scientific  magazine  is  ^n  honor  to  Philadel-, 
phia.  Here,  at  least,  we  have  a  really  scienHfic  peri- 
odical, in  which  not  only  are  judicious  selections  from 
other  sources  presented  to  the  reader,  but  also  orig- 
inal papers  from  distinguished  savants,  on  various 
interesting  subjects,  often  accurately  illustrated.  A 
short  but  suggestive  communication  "  On  the  Origin 
of  Bilateral  Symmetry  and  the  Numerous  Segments 
of  the  Soft  Rays  of  Fishes,"  by  John  A.  Ryder,  we 
have  found  very  instructive,  as  also  a  page  in  the  ed- 
itorial department,  on  the  *'  Association  of  an  Incon- 
spicuous Corolla  with  Proterogynous  Dichogamy  in 
Insect-Fertilized  Flowers."  We  know  of  no  other 
publication  in  the  State  so  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
original  scientific  research.  This  it  is  time  that  teach- 
ers, at  least,  shotdd  begin;  the  pupils  will  follow. 


ClBCHDQaQillQBOEBBIl 


MANtTFACTUXtED  B7  TSI! 


Easi  Lewisburg  Lumber  I  Manufacturing  Go. 


W1 


tuve  b«eii  snggesteil  by  nunj  yean  of  experience  in  the  muauraaure  and  uaeof  Sebool  Fuhiuure. 


For 

STRENGTH,  DDRABILIH, 

Comfort, 
NEATNESS  AND  ECONOMY. 


'D'lTIilVAX.ED 


JSVSS,  WATtlTffiT. 


The  Desk  we  offer  is  no  novelty,  but  is  the  latest  and  most  improved  pattern  of  a.  desk  which  we  hut 
been  for  yean  engaged  in  manurictaring,  and  which  hu  everywhere  given  the  highest  salisfaction. 

WB    SHALL  BE   PLEASED  TO    MKBT  SCHOOL  BOARDS  DESIRINQ  TO 
PURCHASE,  WITH  SAMPLES  OF  OUR  FURNITURE. 


Xaumber  and  Man-giactmring  Co.,  SaErti  liewisbnrs,  Fa. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Thalheimer's  Histories. 


iiimiT-i  May 


In  IT 


I9i>d 


1.  ThBlhfllmer'a  History         Sampk  Coi 

of  Enrly  Eiwtern  HanBFcblflB,  V  SA 

O.  TI>alIi«linor*a  History  orOreMC.     »  U 
S,  VhallielBer'aHlBtory  of  Borne,      •  SO 

ThE  Firil  embrecn  Ihc  Pn-clu>lul  Pcnod  ud  tlisl  of 
Pcnian  Atcendcncf. 

The  Sirtiui,  GtHce  and  the  Macedonian  Empire. 

The  TMrti,  Rome  u  Kingdom,  Republic  and  Empire. 

EacA/aMiiJlcimfy/iii/ ami  c^frrhrniht /or  flu  Aga- 
mic and  UithHriily  Omm.  Libtratlr  JlluilraUtd  aiilA 
tctMrati  Mitf,.    LargiSvc^fiiUeliali, 

Andrews'  Geology- 


D..y 

**rt*. 

GulcficiU 

Crrfi.  and  lot,  Prs/iusr  i^ 
umo.,  d«h,      Ilia,     putrtiloB 

J&r/ 

tia  CtUrtt. 

nteho 

Suis.  and 

SSSsSffiS: 

oKoVrii^ 

Sample  Copy  and  Inlroducllon 

pri«.8S 

eata. 

GINGIHNATI  AND  HEW  VORK: 
CflH  Antwerp,  Bragg  A  Co.,  Publishers. 


of  The  School  Jontnal  v 


To  AKMita :  tZOOO  to  #SOOO  AnimJilly. 

DiiLrLct  AgenlB  fornn  Astodailon  thai  hai   onftihalcd  a  new 
■  nd  popular  plan  of  Life  InHunncc,     ]t  provlda  the  tKnefidC^ 

abioluiely  prouf  againti  fraud  or  diihonoiy,  with  spital  and 
Addre«        L.  G.  FOUSE,  p.  O.  Boa  iBiB,  Fbila.,  Pa. 


« 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDKV 


Flays  and  Dialogues. 


V«»ti»p^J,Qpg 


•July  ft  Atif.  J 


Party 

Send  for  book  ' ' 
Soauuar-B  Tot 


^^ 


f 
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Pecent  Adoptions  of  Pr.  Jrooks's  Arithmetics. 

IfTew  7ork  City,  upon  unanimous  recommendation,  Uew  Jersey 

State  ITormal   Scliool.     Massachusetts   State   Uormal 

School,  "Westfield.    "West  Chester  State  Normal 

School,  Fa.    Missouri  State  Normal  School. 

Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey. 

etc.,    etc,,    etc.,    etc. 

Send  for  Circulars,  terms,  etc. 

I>r,  BROOKS'S  UNBIVALEB  ARITHMETICS, 

In  Two  Courses.    Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

THE  UNION  SHORTER  COURSE,  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written. 

THE  STANDARD  NORM  Alt  COURSE  (new  edition)  in  four  books,  not  combining  Mental 
and  Written.  These  two  courses  are  both  new.  They  contain  much  fresh  matter  of  a  practical  and  busi- 
ness character,  not  to  be  fonnd  in  other  American  Books. 

Int.  Ex. 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic  (new»)  .85.  63 
Brooks's  Phuosophy  of  Arithmetic,  $2«26.  $1.T5 


Int.       Ex. 

Brooks's  Normal  Aleebra,    •    •    -     •84*    M^ 
Brooks's  Geometry  Se  Trlg^ouometry,  •84.    .GS 


Wanted:  ^  ^e^j^on^ible  ¥ekd^ei^ 

In   Every  County  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  County   Teachers'   Institute  to 

sell  and  take  subscriptions  for 

Br.  Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic, 

Prof.  Montgomery's  Industrial  Brawing, 
Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  and  literature, 

Lyte's  Institute  Songs,  and  Institute  Olee  Book, 

Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks. 

ADDRESS  WITH  REFERENCES, 

S0WPJ5,F0TTS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


PROF.  M01TTaOMER7'S 
ITormal  TTnion  System  of  Industrial  Drawing. 

IN   ONK   SERIES. 

Numbers  I  to  8. — Frlmaiy  Exercises,  comprising  the  Alphabet  of  simple  plane  form  of  straight  andcnrved 

outlines,  are  now  ready. 

ADVANTAGES. — l.  It  can  be  taught  by  any  teacher. .  2,  It  teaches  form,  form  elements,  and  form 
composition  from  them.  3.  It  teaches  one  form  at  a  time  with  its  power  in  composition  and  its  uses.  4.  It 
educates  the  mind,  cultivates  the  eye,  and  trains  the  hand,  to  a  knowledge  of  form.  5.  The  exercises  are  sys- 
tematically varied.     6.  It  is  cheap  and  es|)ecially  suited  to  common  school  work. 

Copies  for  examination  and  introduction  postpaid  at  6  cts.per  book,  or  48  ctsfor^the  8  Numbers, 

For  further  particulars,  send  postal  card  or  letter  to  the  publishers.     Address 

Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  ( 

&30  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.    ,,* 


i. 


p.  ^?Tiu'PTOJi  &  (^WTfiW^ 


WATIOIAL  t*ilBLieATI01S 


I.  Tke  Introduction  Price  is  tLe  cost  for  first  use  when  no  book  is  given  in  exchange.  3.  TSe  Bx" 
thangt  Price  is  the  cost  for  first  use  when  the  corresponding  old  book  is  given  in  exchange.  3.  Speamem 
Copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved^  will  be  sent  to  teadicrs  and  school- 
officers  at  Exchange  price. 

These  Readers,  prepared  by  Soot.   Harris  of  St.  Louis,  Supt  RIckoff.  of  Qevdand,  and  Prof.  Mark 
Bailey,  of  Yale  CoUeee,  offer  a  sensible,  Simple,  and  systematic  plan  for  teaching  reading.    They  are  charm- 
ingly illustrated,  combine  /    A  M^«i%l  ^+^%«<%  'fli    T9  A^  A  ^^^     \  '^^  word,  sentence,  and 
phonic  methods,  interest  1  ■MbW^Aw  VWAJ*  m    aS^lvAVAVJk  W«  {  thecfa<Idby  simplestories 
and  lead  hjm  along  so  skillfully  that,  before  he  realizes  it,  be  is  reading  easy  sentences  at  sight.    The  use  of 
script  letters,  written  spelline,  conversations  on  the  selections,  and  language  lessons,  are  among  the  newfea' 
tures  which  must  commend  these  books.  Thnr  are  complete  in 
five   books,  and  will  save  the  cost  of  a  speller,  since  ail  the 
new  words  are  ajranged  for  oral  and  written  exercises.    Be 

sure  and  see  these  books,  if  you  are  progressive,  and  desire      X'^xjtx^tx  tx.£*A.U^iR „       .53 

the  best  readers  for  yonr  schools.  \  ^  1  *•*! ' M  "P^!  A rvTa-p , ,.     xIoO 


SECOm^  ZeSADEH. 


These  books  consist  of  six  numbers. 


The  copies  are  upon  slips  which,  by  an  ingenious  patent,  are  ma-^e 

'  as  to  cover 
_   _  ,        .   the  perfect  copy  al- 

ways before  him.    The  copies  are  a  plain,  business  hand.    The  forms  of  the  letters  are  taught  as  object-les 
sons.    The  analysis  is  greatly  simplified.    Superior  to  all  others  in  every  respect. 


to  move  down  the  page  so  f  %iP^^  JI  ^^1     /^^KV%«rail3^%^^lv^    )as  to  cover  up   the   stU' 
dent's  writini^.  an^  thus  \  JMLOGLei    WOpST " Xl OOiSS.  j  keep   ' 


These  Histories,  with  their  beauti&l  Hlnstrations,  their  pleasing,  simple  style,  and  their  Interesting  stories, 

iT.^rb^l';^.^!  I  Quackenbos's  Sistoriea.  \  ^"[^"Z^ 

fresh,  with  maps,  showing  the  settlement  and  the  growth  of  our  country,  and  are  really  a  record  of  manners 

and  social  life,  literature  and  civilization,  (  ELiSMJbLN  T AH7  HISTORY* 

rather  than  of  mere  wars  and  conquests.  <  NEW  AMTslRICAU  "BlSTOtTt 

They  are  well  adapted  for  use  as  Readers.  (SZSTORT'  OIP  TAJs!  WOHXJD "**.... 

The  great  favor  with  which  ComeU's  svstematic  course  in  Geography  has  been  received,  is  shown  by  hun- 
dreds of  recommenda-  f  ^1 0^  v-mx  ^1 1 '  ^  ^L^^^  ^m^^  w&l^  ■  ^%  ^  1  tions  from  leading 
teachers,  by  its  im-j  wOmeii  8  WreOsTapjlieS.  |  mense  sales,  and  by 
the  satisfaction  it  has  given,  when  other  Geographies  have  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of^the  school-room.  The 
New  England  edition,  with  its  clear,  accurate,  f  PRIMARY 
and  full  Slaps  of  all  the  New  Englaind  States, 
its  beautiful  Illustrations,  and  its  well-chosen 
descriptive  matter,  is  invaluable  for  our  schools.   (.  01^^XjI24'£   2AAPB  pcrset 


''  r 

■1 


The  first  book,  *'  Lessons  in  Language/'  is  a  successful,  ingenious  system  for  securing  fluency  of  expres- 

'r^ic^lQuackenbos's  Iiang;uase  Series,  |';^u»r 

and  interest  in  a  study  heretofore  dry  and  unsatisfactory.    It  teaches   how  to  handle  language  practically. 

The  English  Grammar  is  simple  and  plain  in  f  Zi AlTa-XTAa-E   Z^ESSOK'S 

statement,  and  thorough  in  its  treatment  in  J  EZTGS-XiISa  <^'^^^^'^^^tR..... *... •• 

the  philosophy  of  the  language.    The  Rhet-  ]  IJBSSOITS  PT  COMFOSmOjJT.^.. 

one  and  Composition  are  unequaled  in  their  I. 

departments. 


I  •« ••.••*«.•• 


■i 


I 


This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  clear,  logical,  and  well-graded,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  practical  ex 

S3"W  SSS^i  Appleton'B  Arithmetics.  (S^r'^pi^SSf 

fiven  in  making  out  bills,  the  important  ( 
nancial  changes  are  all  recognised,  the  < 
difference  between  gold  and  currency  is  ( 
shown;  and  the  different  classes  of  U.  S.  Bonds  are  fully  described. 

Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  Books  hasnined  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  eminent  classical  teac)iers  of 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  i'XSt  ^y\amy\  ^m*mm^  ^  T  ^4h«v%  {has  been  introduced  into 
nearly  all  our  leading  classical  \  JEaL^Jk  JKUaVBO  0  Xiicl  wUJLa  \  institutions  of  every  grade, 
both  school  and  college     The  revised  edition  of  the   Grammar  embraces  the  practical  results  of  the  best 

scholarship,  without  encumbering  its  pages  ( IN  TKODrTCTOR'T  ZjATI2t   BOOS 

with  mere  coniectures.    The  Grammar  and  ^  IjATIIT  G^PA^M"M^A'^ 

Readers  in  tneir  improved  form,  are  the  f  2TEW  Z«ATIIT   RSADSR • 

best  companion  books  in  the  list  of  preparatory  Latin  publications.    Used  in  over  3000  schools  and  aosdemies. 


Krusi's  Drawine  is  the 
course  published.  It  has  for  , 
actual  forms  of  nature,leads  the  'mind  to 
observe,  trains  the  hand  to  represent* 
and  is  so  simple  and  scientific  that  it 
can  be  successfully  Uught  without  the 
aid  of  experts. 


■  » 


£ 


do. 


>  oniv  complete   o  n  a  d  a  d 
_  ■  >  its  basis  a  knowledge  of  the 

__  ,4books,each 
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■JACOTOT'S  PARADOXES:  EFFECTIVE  JUGGLING  WITH  WORDS. 

PEDAGOGICS  ABROAD NO.  XllI, 


A  PARADOX  may  serve  a  good  turn, 
when  it  directs  our  attention  to  somt 
important  truth  which  might  escape  notice  if 
stated  in  any  less  startling  form.  Its  charac- 
teristic feature  is  that  it  at  first  strikes  us  as 
not  true ;  but,  after  we  have  given  it  more 
thought  it  secures  our  assent.  We  are  bound 
to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  we  are  not  fond  of  para- 
doxical writers.  For  the  most  part,  truth 
suffers  at  their  hands.  In  order  to  attract  at. 
tention  they  juggle  with  words ;  they  substi- 
tute half  truths  for  whole  truths;  they  minim- 
ize and  exaggerate ;  they  provoke  opposition 
when  most  desirious  of  conciliating  friends. 
It  occasionally  happens,  however,  that  the 
truth,  or  fragment  of  truth,  contained  in  a 
paradox  is  worth  disentangling  from  ihe  er- 
rors and  exaggerations  which  are  interwoven 
with  it;  and  this,  we  think,  is  the  case  with 
the  paradoxes  of  Jacotot.  One  of  these  para- 
doxes was  that  "all  human  beings  are  equally 
capable  of  learning."  The  first  impulse  of  a 
teacher,  on  reading  this,  will  be  to  say,  "I 
would  that  they  were."  Not  only  does  ex- 
perience teach  us  that  there  is  the  widest  dif- 
ference in  the  natural  powersof  children,  and 
in  the  results  of  early  training ,  but  science 
teaches  us  that  there  must  be  such  divergen- 
cies. A  child  is  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally,  a  resultant  of  farces  that  have  been 
in  operation  since  the  creation  of  man,  and 
every  child  is  the  resultant  of  a  separate  set 
of  forces.  Here  is  a  family  of  geniuses,  and 
here  is  a  family  of  dunces.     Here  are  two 


children  brought  up  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  and  yet,  most  assuredly,  not 
equally  capable  of  learning.  Even  in  the 
same  family,  where  the  hereditary  anteced- 
ents are,  more  or  less,  the  same,  slight  differ- 
ences in  early  training  —a  change  of  nurse  or 
abode,  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  lime 
which  the  parents  are  able  to  give  to  different 
children— wili  produce  differences  that  witl 
affect  the  whole  of  their  subsequent  education.  . 
And  yet  the  paradox  is  not  utterly  false.  The 
tendency  of  indifferent  teachers  and  idle  pupik 
is  to  attribute  their  ill-success  exclusively  to 
innate  defects  in  the  pupils'  own  minds-; 
whereas,  perhaps  the  failure  is,  in  reality,  to 
be  referred  to  avoidable  defects  either  in  the 
teacher  or  the  learner.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
venient  theory  is  to  reconcile  the  teacher  to 
what  he  considers  the  innate  stupidity  of  the 
pupil ;  and  the  pupil  to  what  he  considers  the 
insuperable  gulf  which  separates  him  from  his 
more  highly-gifted  companions.  The  teacher 
will  profit  by  the  paradox,  by  looking  to  him- 
self, to  his  methods,  or  to  his  want  of  energy,, 
for  the  causes  of  failure ;  the  pupil  will  profit 
by  it,  by  remembering  that  success  is  largely 
dependent  on  industry,  perseverance,  method 
and  docility.  Great  as  are  the  externa!  forces- 
which  have  gone,  and  go,  to  make  us  what 
we  are,  the  will  is  a  force  more  powerful  still. 
Another  of  Jacotot's  paradoxes  was  that 
"  Every  one  can  teach;  and  not  only  so,  he 
can  teach  what  he  does  not  know  himself." 
It  is  difiicult  to  say  whicb^  half  of  this  paradox 
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is,  on  the  surface,  most  untrue.  "  What ! 
every  one  can  teach!"  some  long-suffering 
pupil  will  say,  **I  only  wish  my  master  could." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  can  teach.  It 
is  one  of  the  tritest  of  observations  to  remark 
that  a  map  may  possess  a  profound  knowledge 
of  a  subject,  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to 
teach  it ;  and  the  reasons  of  his  failure  are 
easily  found.  He  may  know  nothing  about 
children,  though  he  knows  much  about  the 
subject  of  his  instruction ;  he  may  ignore  or 
violate  the  laws  of  their  mental  being  at  every 
step  of  his  teaching.  -  No ;  every  one  cannot 
teach.  Even  after  thoughtful  study  of  the 
science  of  teaching  and  long  practice  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  there  are  very  few  who  can 
teach  well,  and  those  who  can  teach  best  are 
most  conscious  of  their  own  defects. 

As  to  teaching  what  we  do  not  ourselves 
know,  the  truth  of  the  paradox  turns  entirely 
upon  what  we  mean  by  "teach."  If  we  mean 
by  it  the  communication  of  information,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  communicate  to 
others  what  we  do  not  possess  ourselves.  If, 
however,  we  mean  by  it  to  cause  to  learn, 
then  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  teacher 
may,  by  skillful  direction,  get  his  pupils  to 
learn  for  themselves  many  things  of  which  he 
himself  is  ignorant.  Nay,  we  would  go  further, 
and  afhrm  that  what  a  pupil  thus  learns  for 
himself  will  often  do  him  infinitely  more  good 
than  the  carefully  prepared  information  poured 
into  his  mind  by  a  teacher.  In  the  former 
case  he  acquires  not  only  the  information,  but 
the  strength  and  ability  resulting  from  the 
active  exercise  of  his  own  powers ;  in  the  lat- 
ter he  acquires,  in  many  cases,  only  a  very 
imperfect  mastery  of  the  information,  and  his 
mental  powers  are,  to  a  large  extent,  suffered 
to  lie  dormant.  Some  information  does  not 
admit  of  communication ;  it  must  be  obtained 
at  the  first  hand,  or  not  at  all.  The  pupil 
must  see,  and  hear,  and  feel,  and  taste,  and 
smelly  and  reason  for  himself.  But  even  in 
the  direction  of  a  pupil,  it  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  be 
familiar  with  the  subject  which  he  wishes  his 
pupil  to  learn.  Thus  only  can  he  prevent  an 
unprofitable  expenditure  of  time  and  energy, 
and  supply  help  where  help  is  indispensable. 
Jacotot,  we  are  told,  taught  drawing  and  music 
without  being  a  draughtsman  or  a  musician  ; 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  he  exercised  con- 
siderable skill  in  compensating  his  ignorance 
of  these  arts ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  he 
taught  either  the  one  or  the  other  as  well  as  a 
teacher  could  teach  it  who  had  paid  special 
attention  to  them.  To  teach  drawing,  for 
instance,  requires   not  merely  well- selected 


drawing  copies,  but  the  ability  to  disentangle 
a  complex  object  so  as  to  present  in  its  great- 
est simplicity,  ability  to  detect  inaccuracies, 
such  as  an  untrained  eye  fails  to  perceive,  and 
ability  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  various 
optical  phenomena.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
argued  that  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
teacher  would  be  so  much  injury  done  to  the 
pupil,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
pupil  to  blunder  into  accuracy  than  to  save 
him  from  error  by  efforts  not  his  own.  The 
fallacy  of  this  argument  lies  in  ignoring  the 
conditions  under  which  education  has  to  be 
conducted.  As  a  rule,  the  knowledge  that 
we  acquire  for  ourselves  is  unquestionably 
more  valuable  than  the  spoon -food  put  into 
our  mouths  by  teachers;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  *Mife  is  short,  and  art  is  long." 
If  children  had  to  excogitate  everything  for 
themselves,  they  would  never  acquire  the 
knowledge  that  is  indispensable  to  them  in  the 
positions  of  life  they  are  destined  to  occupy. 

**  All  is  in  all ''  is  another  paradox  of  Jaco- 
tot's.  He  means  that  all  the  items  which  go 
to  make  up  the  great  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge are  inter-dependent,  and,  more  or  less, 
involve  each  other.  Hence  he  laid  it  down, 
as  a  practical  maxim  for  teachers  to  follow, 
that  something  should  be  taught  thoroughly 
well,  and  everything  subsequently  taught 
should  be  referred  to  that.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  maxim  might  be  abused;  and  yet 
every  practical  teacher  knows  how  important 
it  is  to  lay  well  the  foundations  of  learning, 
to  constantly  carry  back  the  learner  to  funda- 
mental truths,  and  to  link  on  new  acquisisions 
to  old.  If  it  be  true  that  all  knowledge  con- 
sists in  the  perception,  present  or  remem- 
bered, of  differences  and  agreements,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  learner  needs  to  be  constantly 
comparing  old  perceptions  with  new.  *'Our 
reason,"  says  Bain,  "consists  in  using  an  old 
fact  in  new  circumstances." 

The  great  mistake  which  young  teachers 
commonly  make  is  to  endeavor  to  carry  on 
their  pupils  faster  than  they  go;  to  push  on 
with  a  subject  without  any  regard  to  whether 
it  is  mastered  or  not ;  and  to  present  informa- 
tion to  the  mind  without  remembering  the 
conditions  under  which  alone  it  can  be  assimi- 
lated. If  the  foundations  be  ill-laid,  the  su- 
perstructure cannot  be  solid  and  secure.  The 
teacher  will  have  to  underprop  it  when  he 
should  be  carrying  it  upward ;  more  time  will 
be  lost  in  this  process  than  would  have  been 
needed,  in  the  first  case,  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary ;  and,  after  all,  the  work  will  be  ill-done. 
It  is  astonishing  how  far  a  little  knowledge 
will  go,  if  it  be  only  thoroughly  mastered. 
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Here  is  a  man  who  knows  only  one  book. 
Yes ;  but  he  knows  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
He  knows  every  paragraph  and  every  word  in 
it.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this 
thoroughness  ?  He  is  able  to  apply  it  in  all 
sorts  of  circumstances.  He  draws  from  it 
wisdom  for  his  guidance  in  cases  where  you 
would  least  expect  it  to  be  able  to  yield  light ; 
he  has  a  quotation  or  in^ance  from  it 
that  fits  all  occasions ;  he  draws  an  infinite 
variety  of  arguments  from  it  that  its  author 
himself  could  never  have  contemplated.  Be- 
ware of  the  man  of  one  book.  Here  is  an- 
other man  who  has  read  through  a  library, 
but  has  never  mastered  one  subject  or  one 
book  thoroughly.  You  will  find  him  out  di- 
rectly. His  statements  are  hazy,  exaggerated, 
inaccurate;  his  quotations  are  not  to  be 
trusted  ;  the  arguments  which  he  brings  for- 
ward are  misapprehended  or  erroneously  ap- 
plied; he  cannot  bring  one  part  of  his  knowl- 
edge to  bear  upon  another,  or,  if  he  can,  you 
find  that  his  supposed  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  <*all  is  in  all,"  not  only  in  teaching  each 
subject  of  instruction,  but  in  teaching  their 
schools  as  a  whole.  The  highest  class  is  con- 
tained in  the  lowest ;  the  character  pf  the  work 
done  in  the  lowest  class  will  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  of  the  work  done  subsequently. 

School  Guardian,  England. 
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IT  is  proposed  by  the  editor  of  The  Journal 
to  publish  a  series  of  papers  upon  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  have 
been  invited  to  prepare  the  introductory 
article  of  the  series.  These  papers,  it  is 
supposed,  will  attract  considerable  attention, 
and  probably  provoke  some  discussion.  It 
seems  proper,  therefore,  to  lay  down,  in  the 
first  of  the  series,  some  of  the  general  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  system  of  normal  schools 
is  founded,  show  the  object  and  character  of 
their  mission,  and  thus  exhibit  their  place 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
State. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  this  paper  to  speak 
of  the  Nature  and  Work  of  the  Normal  School. 
If  these  are  correctly  stated,  all  subsequent 
discussion  may  rest  intelligently  on  the  prin- 
ciples herein  set  forth ;  if  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  these  schools  are  not  properly 


presented,  the  discussion  that  may  arise  will 
send  us  back  to  the  correction  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  we  have  been 
building.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  I  should 
have  preferred  taking  up  some  special  point 
in  the  Normal  School  work,  as  in  this  article 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  repeat  ideas,  and  even 
language,  that  I  have  used  in  my  reports 
and  other  discussions ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  such  a  paper  would  have  been  without 
any  organic  relation  to  a  series,  and  that  the 
introductory  article  needed  to  be  a  presenta- 
tion of  general  principles  in  the  light  of  which 
what  follows  may  be  judged.  I  shall  present 
an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  Schools 
of  the  State  under  the  four  heads ;  The 
Courses  of  Study  ;  The  Scholastic  Coarse ; 
The  Professional  Course,  and  The  Practice 
of  Teaching. 

I.  The  Courses  of  Study. — A  Normal 
School,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  is  a  school  estab- 
lished for  the  training  of  teachers.  Its  aims 
are  specific  and  professional,  and  it  thus  dif- 
fers from  the  seminary  and  college.  The 
object  of  the  latter  institutions  is  the  general 
culture  of  the  mind,  and  the  imparting  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  object  of  the  Normal 
School  is  culture  and  learning,  not  for  them- 
selves alone,  but  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
these  acquisitions  in  the  education  of  others. 
Such  a  conception  of  the  object  and  functions 
of  a  Normal  School  is  fundamental ;  and  de- 
termines the  nature  of  its  organization,  its 
course  of  study,  and  its  methods  of  teaching. 

The  course  of  study  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  in  the  Normal  School  must  be  specif- 
ically adapted  to  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  are  to  be  tested  by  their  efficiency  in 
securing  this  result.  The  teacher*s  first  duty 
is  to  train  the  minds  of  his  pupils;  hence  a 
teacher  must  be  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind.  His  second  duty  is  to 
furnish  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  the  facts 
and  principles  of  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge ;  he  must  therefore  be  familiar 
with  the  various  branches  of  knowledge.  He 
must  know  how  to  transfer  this  knowledge  in 
his  own  mind  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and 
to  wake  the  dormant  faculties  of  their  minds 
into  a  normal  growth  and  activity ;  hence  he 
must  understand  the  nature  of  instruction  and 
culture.  The  qualifications  of  a  teacher  must 
therefore  embrace  three  things :  i.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  Mind ;  2.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  Branches  to  be  taught;  3.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Method  of  cultivating  mind 
and  imparting  knowledge.  These  three  con- 
ditions in  the  qualification  of  a  teacher  may 
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be  embraced  under  the  two  distinct  heads,  as 
follows : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  being 
to  be  educated  and  of  the  branches  of  study 
to  be  taught. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
methods  by  which  man  may  be  educated  and 

'  knowledge  may  be  taught. 

A  Normal  School,  it  is  thus  seen,  must,  for 
the  full  qualification  of  teachers,  embrace  two 
distinct  courses  of  study ;  one  in  which  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  knowledge  are  made 
the  object  of  study ;  the  other  in  which  the 
laws  and  methods  of  developmg  the  powers 
of  man  and  imparting  knowledge  to  his  mind 
are  considered.  These  two  courses  are  prop- 
erly distinguished  as  the  Scholastic  Course 
and  the  Professional  Course,  We  shall  speak 
of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  each  of  these 
two  courses. 

The  Scholastic  Course.— The  teacher 
must  possess  knowledge  in  order  to  impart  it 
to  others ;  he  cannot  teach  what  he  does  not 
know.  He  also  needs  to  have  his  own 
powers  cultivated  for  the  power  it  gives  him 
to  think,  to  originate  and  modify  methods, 
and  to  influence  and  control  his  pupils.  In 
other  words,  the  ideal  teacher  should  be  a 
person  with  well -cultured  powers  and  a  lib- 
eral education.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
thorough  scholastic  training  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  teacher's  education.  The  Normal 
School  must  therefore  require  of  its  pupils  a 
thorough  training  in  the  branches  of  a  scho- 
lastic course  of  study 

This  qualification  seems  to  be  equivalent 
to  that  afforded  by  the  academy  or  college, 
and  it  has  been  a  question  widely  discussed 
whether  it  should  not  be  obtained  at  these 
institutions.  It  was  formerly  held  that  the 
Normal  School  should  not  attempt  to  give  this 
scholastic  training,  but  should  restrict  itself 
to  the  work  of  the  professional  course ;  that 
any  attempt  to  impart  instruction  iii  the 
branches  of  knowledge  was  a  departure  from 
the  legitimate  function  of  a  Normal  School, 
and  an  infringement  upon  the  domain  of 
these  other  institutions.  This  opinion  was 
held,  not  merely  by  those  who  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  normal  school  work,  but  also 
by  some  of  the  leading  normal  school  men  in 
the  country.  It  has  been  found,  however,  in 
the  practical  working  of  these  schools  that 
the  young  people  who  presented  themselves 
for  professional  instruction  were  not  properly 
prepared  in  the  branches;  and  the  normal 
schools  were  thus  compelled  to  introduce  a 
scholastic  department  whether  they  desired 
to  do  so  or  not.     Whatever,  therefore,  be  the 


true  theory  of  normal  school  instruction,  ex- 
perience has  proved  the  present  necessity  of 
such  a  scholastic  course;  and  the  normal 
schools  of  the  country  to-day,  almost  if  not 
entirely  without  exception,  have  provided  for 
the  scholastic  training  of  their  pupils. 

Such  a  course,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  only  a  present  practical  necessity,  but  an 
essential  part 'of  the  true  theory  of  normal 
school  education.  The  instruction  required 
by  teachers  in  the  branches  is  in  many  re- 
spects different  from  that  which  is  obtained 
at  our  academies  and  colleges,  and  perhaps 
different  from  that  which  a  correct  theory  of 
these  institutions  would  indicate  as  best  suited 
to  the  interests  of  their  pupils.  Without  ar- 
guing the  question,  for  it  is  a  debatable  one, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  scholastic  instruction  of  a 
Normal  School  in  which  it  differs  if  not  in 
kind  at  least  in  design  from  that  of  other 
educational  institutions. 

The  instruction  of  a  Normal  School  must  be 
unusually  thorough.  A  teacher  should  not 
be  merely  a  student  of,  but  a  master  in,  the 
branches  which  he  is  called  upon  to  teach. 
Teachers  should  not  have  merely  a  general 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  but  they  should 
know  it  completely  in  its  details.  They 
should  know  the  different  sciences  independ- 
ently of  the  text-book,  so  that  they  can  leach 
them  without  the  text -book;  or  so  that  if 
there  were  no  text-books  in  the  school  they 
could  construct  a  text -book  for  themselves. 
The  teacher  should  be  a  living  text-book  in 
all  the  branches  which  he  attempts  to  teach. 
Until  he  knows  a  subject  well  enough  to 
write  a  text-book  upon  it  he  is  not  thoroughly 
prepared  to  teach  it. 

Such  a  requirement  renders  the  instruction 
of  a  normal  school  necessarily  thorough.  No 
superficial  work  should  be  allowed.  All  play- 
ing on  the  surface  of  things  must  be  pre- 
vented ;  every  branch  should  be  studied 
through  and  through.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  subject  be  touched  with  the  mental  fingers, 
there  must  be  a  firm  and  complete  mental 
grasp.  A  standard  of  scholarship  like  this 
must  be  required,  even  if  fewer  branches  can 
be  studied.  It  is  better  that  teachers  be  mas- 
ters of  a  few  branches  than  that  they  should 
be  smatterers  in  many  branches.  The  motto 
of  Normal  School  education  should  be,  that  // 
is  better  to  know  much  of  a  few  things  than 
to  know  little  of  many  things. 

It  is  a  question  whether  such  thoroughness 
is  desirable  in  that  general  course  of  study 
designed  to  prepare  a  person  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.     It  certainly  is  not  attempted 
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in  the  other  institutions ;  and  it  would  not 
pay  them  to  drill  over  and  over  arithmetic, 
and  grammar,  and  geography,  etc.,  in  order 
to  give  that  thoroughness  necessary  to  the 
teacher  of  these  branches.  Their  aim  is  to 
give  that  general  culture  and  familiarity  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  science  which 
prepare  a  person  for  becoming  proficient  in 
any  calling,  without  affording  that  proficiency. 
In  stating  this  distinction  between  the  scho- 
lastic training  of  a  Normal  School  and  other 
institutions,  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  Normal 
School  always  reaches  this  high  standard,  but 
that  it  is  the  object  aimed  at  in  our  ideal  of 
such  a  school. 

Not  only  should  the  instruction  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  be  distinguished  for  thoroughness, 
but  the  methods  of  teaching  are  themselves 
distinguished  in  kind  or  degree  from  that  of 
other  institutions.  A  few  of  these  distinc- 
tions will  be  noticed. 

First,  the  branches  in  the  Normal  School 
should  be  studied   in  their  relation   to  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.     There  should  be  contin- 
ued effort  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
to  the  relation  of  the  several  branches   of 
knowledge  to  the  faculties  concerned  in  their 
acquisition  and  evolution.     The  object   for 
which  he  is  acquiring  knowledge  is  to  instruct 
and  cultivate  the  minds  of  his  pupils ;  and  to 
do  this  intelligently  he  must  .know  the  rela- 
tion between  the  mind  and  the  material  used 
in  giving  it  culture  and  instruction.     That 
this  object  is  always  fully  attained  in  a  Nor- 
mal School,  it  is  not  asserted ;  but  that  such 
is  the  correct  ideal  should  not  be  questioned. 
Second,  the  scholastic  instruction  in  the 
Normal  School  should  be  intensely  analytic 
In  attaining  discipline  and   knowledge    the 
ordinary  student  cares  not  so  much  about  the 
road  he  travels  as  the  end  he  reaches ;  but  in 
acquiring  knowledge  to  impart  to  others,  we 
should  know  the  steps  leading  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, the  relation  of  one  fact  and  truth  to 
another  and  to  the  mind,  and  the  order  of 
presenting  them  to  the  learner.     The  teacher 
should  be  imbued  with  the  analytic  spirit  of 
thought  so  that  he  may  resolve  knowledge 
into  its  elements,  and  thus  adapt  it  to  the 
mind  of  the   learner.      This  has  been    the 
marked  characteristic  of  every  great  teacher 
from  Socrates  to  Colburn,  and  should  be  the 
prominent  aim  of  all  the  instruction  in  the 
Normal  School. 

Third,  the  scholastic  instruction  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  should  also  be  synthetic.  The 
teacher  must  not  only  open  the  way  by  analy- 
sis, but  he  must  be  able  to  lead  the  pupil 
through  this  route  by  the  steps  of  synthesis. 


He  must  be  able  to  put  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge together,  and  grasp'the  subject  as  a  whole. 
He  must  learn  to  classify  knowledge,  to  sys- 
tematize and  coordinate  that  which  other- 
wise might  be  scattered  and  fragmentary, 
and  to  reduce  the  whole  to  an  organic  unity 
in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his 
pupils.  In  order  that  Hfe  may  be  able  to  do 
this,  the  Normal  School  should  make  promi- 
nent use  of  the  synthetic -method  of  instruc- 
tion. The  analytic  method  in  one  place  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  synthetic  method  in 
another  place;  the  topical  method  of  recita- 
tion must  be  made  prominent  and  logical 
and  topical  outlines  be  extensively  used  in 
the  work  of  the  class-room. 

Fourth,  the  scholastic  instruction   of  the 
Normal  School  should  be  philosophical.     To 
the   teacher  a  Jcnowledge  of  the  principles 
upon   which  a  science  is  founded,  is  of  es- 
pecial importance.     In  other  avocations  and 
professions,  it  may  often  be  sufficient  to  know 
the   forms  and  rules  of  language,  or  to  be 
praQtically   familiar  with  its  use;    but    the 
teachers  must   understand  the  principles  of 
language  as  well.     To  understand  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  to  be  able  to  operate  with 
skill  and  accuracy,  may  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  businessman;  but  the  teacher 
must  understand  how  these  rules  are  derived 
and  the  principles  which  underlie  them.     He 
must  grasp  the  science  as  a  whole,  see  the 
relation  of  the  different  facts  and  truths  of 
each  branch  to  one  another,  understand  how 
law  arises  from  fact,  method  from  principle, 
special  truth  from  general  one,  and  how  one 
part  of  a  science  is  involved  in  and  grows 
out  of  another  part.   Special  care  must  there- 
fore be  taken  to  train  pupil- teachers  to  per- 
ceive the  logical  threads  which  bind  a  science 
together,  and  to  beget   in  them  a  habit  of 
philosophic  thought — it  should  be  required 
'that  all  their  discussions,    explanations,  au- 
thors, etc.,   sliall  be   thoroughly  systematic 
and  logical. 

.The  instruction  in  the  scholastic  depart- 
ment should  also  be  practical.  Knowledge  is 
of  use  to  us  partly  as  it  can  be  applied  to 
practical  purposes ;  facility  of  application  is 
an  object  of  education  as  well  as  clearness  of 
apprehension.  The  teacher  must  train  his 
pupils,  therefore,  to  do  as  well  as  to  knaw^ 
and  he  should  be  skilled  in  this  practical  part 
of  education  also.  The  Normal  School  must, 
therefore,  see  that  its  pupils  are  well  skilled 
in  practice.  This  point  cannot  be  made  too 
prominent  in  normal  instruction,  for  there  is 
a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  princi- 
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pies  of  the  sciences  to  make  their  instruction 
too  theoretical — carried  away  with  the  beauty 
of  the  principles  of  a  study,  they  naturally 
neglect  to  give  that' training  in  methods 
which  gives  practical  skill  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  Normal  School  must  therefore  be 
careful  to  supplement  the  theoretical  side  of 
instruction  with  the  {practical  side,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools. 
In  thus  specifying  the  characteristics  of 
normal  instruction,  it  is  not  claimed  that  all 
good  teaching  does  not  embrace  the  elements 
of  these  methods;  but  that  the  Normal 
School  in  its  scholastic  course  must  emphasize 
them,  and  make  them  prominent  and  dis- 
tinctive. They  should  be  so  prominently  used 
that  the  teacher  trained  by  means  of  them 
shall  not  only  acquire  the  knowledge  taught, 
but  also  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  underlies  the  method. 

So  far  as  these  methods  can  be  introduced 
into  other  institutions,  so  far  they  could  pre 
pare  pupils  to  enter  the  Normal  School  and 
pass  immediately  into  the  professional  course. 
At  present  they  do  not  thus  prepare  their 
pupils,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  disadvantage  to  them  to  attempt  to 
give  this  preparation.  The  college  cannot 
aflbrd  it,  for  they  must  give  most  of  their 
time  to  the  ancient  languages  and  the  higher 
branches  of  science.  The  common  schools 
do  not  do  it,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can- 
not do  it,  and  we  have  no  system  of  academies 
established  for  such  work.  The  office  of  the 
private  school  in  giving  general  culture  or  fit- 
ting for  college  in  so  entirely  distinctive  that 
it  could  not  meet  this  demand  if  it  desired  to 
do  so.  These  and  other  considerations  make 
a  scholastic  course  in  our  Normal  Schools  an 
essential  part  of  the  system. 

The  Professional  Course. — ^This  scholas- 
tic course  in  the  branches  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  professional  course  in  teaching 
methods.  The  professional  course  is  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  and  essential  feature  of  the 
Normal  School.  It  is  the  central  idea  of  the 
institution,  that  around  which  everything  else 
must  revolve  and  from  which  it  derives  form 
and  inspiration.  To  this  course  everything 
else  is  preparatory  and  subordinate.  Learn- 
ing to  know  elsewhere  with  the  incidental 
observation  of  distinctive  methods,  the  pupil 
enters  this  course  to  learn  to  teach.  Knowl- 
edge acquired  elsewhere  is  brought  here  and 
examined,  not  in  the  Hght  of  the  student,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  teacher.  The  question  is 
no  longer,  How  shall  I  acquire  ?  but.  How 
shall  I  impart  ?  Pupils  enter  this  course  to 
learn  the  laws  and  methods  of  culture  and  in- 


struction, the  relation  of  the  different  branches 
of  study  to  the  mind,  and  the  method  by  which 
knowledge  should  be  imparted  and  the  mental 
faculties  developed.  It  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  which  gives  power  and  strength  and  com- 
pleteness to  the  entire  work. 

The  Professional  course  of  the  Normal  School 
includes  two  distinct  departments :  the  Theory 
of  Teaching  and  the  Practice  of  Teachings  or 
as  we  may  state  in  more  modern  phrase,  the 
Science  of  Teaching  and  the  Art  of  Teaching. 
The  Science  of  Teaching,  as  determined  by  a 
correct  view  of  education,  embraces  three 
things : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  man  and 
how  to  train  them. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  study 
and  how  to  teach  them. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  organ- 
izing and  managing  a  school. 

These  three  divisions  of  the  science  of 
teaching  are  embraced  under  the  three  heads 
of,  I .  Methods  of  Culture ;  2.  Methods  of  In- 
struction; and  3.  School  Economy.  Methods 
of  Culture  as  presented  in  the  Normal  School 
course  embrace  three  things  :  i.  The  Nature 
of  the  Mind;  2.  The  Nature  of  Culture ;  3. 
The  Methods  of  Cultivating  each  Faculty. 
Methods  of  Instruction  also  embrace  three 
divisions :  i.  The  Nature  of  Knowledge ;  n«. 
The  Nature  of  Instruction ;  3.  The  Methods 
of  Teaching  each  Branch.  School  Economy, 
as  treated  by  Dr.  Wickersham,  includes  five 
distinct  divisions:  i.  School  Preparation,  2. 
School  Organization,  3.  School  Employ- 
ments, 4.  School  Government,  5.  School 
Authorities. 

A  complete  view  of  the  Normal  School 
course  in  the  Science  of  Teaching  is  presented 
in  the  following  outline : 

Nature  of  Man. 
Nature  of  Culture. 
Cultivating  each  Faculty. 

Nature  of  Knowledge. 
Nature  of  Instruction. 
Teaching  each  Branch. 

1.  School  Preparation. 

2.  School  Organisition. 

3.  School  Employments. 

4.  School  Government. 
t.S.  School  Authorities. 

This  schedule  presents  an  outline  of  a 
course  of  study  in  the  Science  of  Teaching 
which  occupies  at  least  a  year  and  a 
half  in  our  Normal  School.  In  my  own 
school  the  subject  of  School  Economy  is  taken 
up  the  latter  half  of  the  junior  year,  and  the 
other  two  branches  are  begun  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  senior  year,  one  running  twenty- 
six  weeks,  and  the  other  occupying  the  entire 
year ;  besides  this  there  is  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  teaching  during  and  bfefore  the 
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first\half  of  the  junior  year,  continuing  some- 
times two  and  three  years.  The  same  is 
substantially  true  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
State.  In  some  future  article  it  may  be  pro- 
fitable to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
course  pursued  in  each  one  of  these  branches. 
»  The  Practice  of  Teaching. — Instruction 
in  the  science  of  teaching  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  art  of  teaching.  To  know 
how  to  do  is  one  thing  ;  to  be  able  to  do  it  is 
quite  another  thing.  No  matter  how  thor- 
oughly one  may  understand  the  science  of 
teaching,  it  needs  actual  practice  under  care- 
ful inspection  to  attain  skill  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

For  this  practice,  a  school  of  practice,  or 
Model  School,  is  a  necessity ;  and  such  a 
sch  sol  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  of  Normal  Schools  This 
school  of  practice  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  superintendent  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Normal  School.  He  has  entire  charge  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  school, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the 
Normal  School.  He  is  also  aided  by  one  or 
more  assistants  who  are  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  special  skill  in  primary  instruction. 
The  members  of  the  senior  class,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  superintendent  and  assistants 
constitute  the  faculty  of  the  Model  School, 
and  sustain  very  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
the  superintendent  as  the  members  of  the 
Normal  School  faculty  do  to  the  principal. 

-  These  student-teachers  practice  teaching  in 
the  Model  School  for  one-half  a  school  year, 
hearing  from  two  to  three  classes  a  day.  The 
work  is  done  while  pursuing  their  studies  in 
the  Normal  School,  the  programme  being  so 
arranged  that  their  duties  as  teachers  will  not 
conflict  with  their  duties  as  students.  The 
elates  are  changed  with  sufficient  frequency 
— in  some  schools  every  eight  weeks — so  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  in- 
struction in  all  the  different  branches  of  the 
ordinary  common-school  course.  They  are 
'held  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  their 
classes  in  the  recitation  room,  and  are  also 
frequently  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  entire  school,  to  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  practice  in  the  government  and  con- 
trol of  a  school. 

This  Model  School  work  is,  in  theory,  to 
be  governed  by  two  things;  iht  principles  of 
the  science  and  the  imitation  of  the  methods 
observed.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  do 
their  work  in  the  light  of  the  principles  which 
they  have  acquired  in  the  theory  of  teaching. 
They  are  expected  to  reduce  their  theory  to 


practice.  Their  attention  is  constantly  called 
to  the  principles  which  underlie  and  control 
their  work;  and  they  are  required  to  trace 
their  practice  back  to  the  theory,  and  show 
how  it  grows  out  of  it.  In  connection  with 
this,  and  before  they  begin  to  teach  a  class, 
they  are  expected  to  visit  the  classes  of  the 
superintendent  and  assistant  teachers  of  the 
model  school,  to  observe  carefully  their  meth- 
ods, and  then  endeavor  to  imitate  what  may 
be  approved  in  the  work  observed.  The 
motto  of  the  model  school  work  is  thus, — 
Theory^  Imitation^  and  Practice, 

This  work  of  the  student- teachers  is  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Model  School  and  his  assistants. 
They  visit  their  classes  daily,  observe  their 
methods  of  management  and  instruction,  and 
often  take  charge  of  the  class  of  the  student 
and  show  how  the  subject  should  be  taught. 
Notes  are  also  taken  and  advice  given  pri- 
vately to  the  student-teacher  as  it  may  be 
needed.  The  superintendent  meets  his  fac- 
ulty once  a  week,  formally  discussing  their 
work,  and  considering  in  detail  the  progress 
and  deportment  of  the  pupil  of  the  Model 
School. 

The  work  is  also  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
who  spends  as  much  time  as  can  be  spared 
from  his  other  duties,  at  least  one  day  of  the 
week,  in  a  critical  examination  of  the  work 
of  the  student-teachers.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  visitation,  he  meets  the  class  and 
reviews  their  work  in  detail,  pointing  out  the 
errors  of  matter,  method,  personal  manner, 
etc.,  that  he  may  have  observed,  commend- 
ing what  is  right,  and  suggesting  improve- 
ments in  that  which  is  wrong — statements  of 
the  methods  used  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  rest  are  required,  to  see  that  there 
is  a  clear  conception  of  them,  and  that  the 
principles  and  methods  discussed  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  are  properly  applied  in 
the  practice  of  teaching. 

Professional  Inspiration Besides  this 

instruction  in  principles  and  methods  and 
this  practice  in  the  model  school.  Normal 
School  instruction  aims  to  inspire  its  pupils 
with  a  love  for  their  profession.  The  claims 
of  teaching  to  a  science  and  an  art  are  made 
prominent,  its  intrinsic  excellence  as  com- 
pared with  other  avocations  is  set  forth,  and 
its  vital  importance  to  the  individual,  to  so- 
ciety and  the  state,  is  demonstrated.  There 
should  be  a  constant  effort  to  fill  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
teaching,  and  to  inspire  their  hearts  with  that 
spirit  of  consecration  that  will  send  them  forth 
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as  missionaries  in  the  great  work  of  popular 
education.  In  this  the  Normal  School  is  ac- 
complishing its  most  important  mission  ;  for 
without  this  spirit  of  consecration  to  the 
work  in  this  country  where  teaching  is  so 
poorly  remunerated  and  other  avocations 
present  so  many  attractions,  much  of  the 
work  would  be  fruitless;  while  with  it  the 
large  majority  of  pupils  will  go  forth  with  a 
power  that  must  result  in  the  gradual  uplifting 
of  the  system  and  the  establishing  of  it  in  the 
popular  mind  as  one  of  the  dearest  interests 
of  society  and  the  state. 

We  have  thus  stated,  in  general  terms,  the 
nature  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  their  course  of  culture  and  training. 
These  schools  may  differ  in  details,  but  they 
all,  we  believe,  substantially  conform  to  the 
statement  which  we  have  presented.  Having 
these  general  features  before  us,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  details  of  the  system,  to 
point  out  defects,  make  suggestions  for  im- 
provements, and  compare  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  the  schools  with  what  is  properly 
expected  of  them. 


.   LATIN  ELEMENT  IN  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 


THOS.  J.  CHAPMAN,  A.  M. 


THE  English  language  is  largely  made  up 
from  the  Latin.  About  three-tenths  of 
the  words  in  our  vocabulary  are  from  that 
source.  This  strong  infusion  of  Latin  may  be 
attributed  to  several  different  agencies  work- 
ing at  various  times.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  subjugation  of  Britain,  beginning  with  the 
'  invasion  by  Julius  Cjesar.  During  the  three 
years,  commencing  with  the  year  58  B.  C,  he 
had  carried  on  his  brilliant  campaigns  in  Gaul, 
and  had  reduced  that  vast  country  to  subjec- 
tion to  Rome.  By  the  year  55  B.  C,  he  had 
brought  up  his  victories  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  there  learned  that  there  were  other 
worlds  to  conquer  in  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
The  first  authentic  account  that  we  have  of 
Britain  is  in  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar. 
The  island,  however,  had  been  known  to  the 
people  of  the  East  countries  before  the  times 
of  Caesar,  though  it  existed  in  most  men's 
minds  as  a  dim,  misty,  mythical  region — the 
ultima  ThuUy  the  end  of  the  world.  Pytheas, 
a  Greek  writer  and  geographer  400  years  be- 
fore Christ,  claims  to  have  visited  Britain, 
and  says  of  it :  "I  have  traversed  Britain 
wherever  it  is  accessible.  It  is  neither  land 
nor  sea  nor  air  separately,  but  a  certain  con- 


cretion of  them  all,  like  sea  blubber,  in  which 
the  land  and  sea  and  all  things  are  suspended. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  boundary  of  all  things, 
being  neither  passable  by  traveling  nor  by 
sailing.  I  have  myself  seen  the  resemblance 
of  this  blubber,  but  have  described  the  rest 
by  hearsay.'*  Better  notions  of  the  islands 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  Caesar,  yet  very  little 
was  actually  known  about  it  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August,  55  B.  C, 
Caesar  sailed  from  near  what  is  now  Calais,  in 
France,  with  two  legions,  or  10,000  troops, 
eighty  transport  vessels,  and  a  number  of 
ships  of  war,  and  landed  on  what  he  calls 
"aperto  ac  piano  littore" — an  open  and 
level  shore,  believed  to  be  the-op)en  beach 
near  the  town  of  Deal,  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  The  natives  gallantly  resistedo  his 
landing,  but  after  a  stubborn  contest,  the 
Romans  made  good  their  footing,  and  the 
barbarians  were  driven  away.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  however,  he  did  not 
at  that  time  push  the  invasion  of  the  island, 
and  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks  he  returned 
to  the  continent.  In  the  May  following,  he 
sailed  again  for  the  island  with  an  army  of 
25,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavalry,  in  a  fleet 
of  more  than  800  vessels,  and  landed  at  the 
same  place  as  the  year  before.  His  landing 
was  unopposed  ;  the  inhabitants,  alarmed  by 
the  greatness  of  his  fleet,  had  abandoned  the 
coast  and  retired  to  the  higher  grounds. 
Caesar  penetrated  the  country  to  the  distance 
of  some  twelve  miles,  and  came  upon  the 
enemy  in  a  place  which,  he  says,  was  well 
fortified  by  nature  and  art.  They  immedi- 
ately came  to  blows;  and  this  was  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  skirmishes  and  battles,  in 
which  the  Romans  had  almost  and  uniformly 
the  advantage.  But  the  Britons  were  a  brave 
enemy,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months,  Caesar 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  but  compara- 
tively little.  He  had  succeeded  in  carrying  his 
work  as  far  as  to  the  territories  of  Cassivellau- 
nus,  on  the  river  Thames,  about  eighty  miles 
from  the  point  where  he  had  landed.  He 
had  found  a  people  savage  it  is  true,  but  by' 
no  means  a  race  of  savages ;  they  possessed 
and  enjoyed  many  of  the  arts  and  advantages 
of  civilized  life.  They  fought  the  legions  of 
Caesar  with  weapons  of  iron  and  brass,  and 
with  chariots  armed  with  iron  teeth;  they 
dwelt  in  houses,  of  which,  we  are  informed, 
they  had  an  immense  number ;  they  coined 
money  of  metal ;  they  had  flocks  and  herds 
in  abundance  ;  they  had  a  system  of  religion, 
of  which  the  Druids  were  the  priests.  Though 
Caesar  did  not  conquer  any  great  portion  of 
the  country,  he  was  the  first  to  extend  the 
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Roman  arms  in  that  direction,  and  levied  an 
annual  tribute  upon  the  island. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  later,  Ostorius, 
under  Claudius,  invaded  the  country,  and 
after  a  long  struggle,  defeated  the  celebrated 
Caractacus,  king  of  the  Silures,  in  Britain, 
and  led  hira  prisoner  to  Rome.  Some  years 
still  later,  about  A.  D.  75,  Agricola,  under 
Vespasian,  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain. 
He  pureued  towards  the  country  a  wise  and 
generous  policy ;  and  carried  his  attempts  at 
subjugating  the  island  as  far  north  as  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  and  erected  a  chain  of  fortresses 
from  the  Clyde  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  About 
A.  D.  200,  the  Emperor  Severus  passed  over 
into  Britain,  determined  to  secure  the  Roman 
province  against  irruptions  from  the  Caledo- 
nians and  other  barbarous  tribes  who  dwelt 
among  the  Grampian  hills.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian,  nearly  one  hundred  years  before, 
had  built  a  wall  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
to  Solway  Frith,  for  the  same  purpose.  Seve- 
rus found  this  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and 
labor,  as  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  forests, 
level  mountains,  build  bridges,  and  con- 
struct roads  through  fens  and  marshes.  In 
the  midst  of  his  plans  and  labors  he  was  over- 
taken by  illness,  and  died  at  York,  A.  D. 
211.  Rome  continued  her  hold  upon  Britain 
until  the  year  426,  when  the  last  of  the 
legions  were  withdrawn  by  Valentin ian  to 
fight  against  the  Huns,  who  were  sweeping 
down  upon  the  empire.  The  legions  of  Rome 
never  returned  to  Britain. 

It  is  not  thought  that  this  long  tenure  of 
the  island  by  the  Romans  left  any  very 
marked  impression  upon  the  language  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  mere  military  occupation  ; 
and^  when  they  left  the  island,  almost  every 
trace  of  their  presence  was  soon  effaced. 
Agricola,  it  is  true,  had  prevailed tupon  the 
higher  classes  of  the  people  to  assume  the  Ro- 
man habit  in  dress,  and  to  have  their  children 
taught  the  Latin  language  ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  had  affiliated  but  little  with  the 
Romans,  and  their  speech  was  perhaps  never 
very  largely  affected  by  them.  Whatever  im- 
press may  have  been  made  upon  the  language, 
was  soon  almost  entirely  swept  away  in  the 
cataclysm  that  followed.  A  few  words  in 
caster  ox  Chester,  from  the  Latin  castra,  "a 
camp,"  as  Doncaster,  Manchester,  etc.,  are 
relics  of  that  early  Roman  occupation,  handed 
down  through  fifty  generations. 

The  early  Britons,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
originally  a  brave  and  warlike  people.  They 
gallantly  met  the  legions  of  Caesar,  and 
bravely  contested  the  ground  foot  by  foot 
with  his  successors;  but  by  the  long  domina- 


tion oftheir  foreign  masters  they  had  become 
thoroughly  enervated  and  helpless;  so  that 
when  the  Romans  withdrew  their  protection 
they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  rude 
neighbors  of  the  north.  These  are  known  in 
history  as  the  Scots  and  Picts.'  Who  they 
were  is  not  exactly  known.  The  most  prob- 
able opinion  is  that  they  were  two  tribes  of 
the  native  Britons,  who  at  different  times  had 
fled  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
"choosing,"  as  an  historian  remarks,  ''liberty 
and  barren  mountains  rather  than  fertile 
plains  and  slavery."  No  sooner  had  the  Ro- 
mans withdrawn  from  the  island  than  these 
tribes,  breaking  through  the  defenses  that  had 
been  erected  by  Agricola  and  Severus,  poured 
into  the  peaceful  valleys  and  villages  of  the 
south,  carrying  fire,  and  sword,  and  terror 
wherever  they  went.  Against  these  invaders 
the  unhappy  Britons  invited  over  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  a  warlike  people  inhabiting  the 
north-western  parts  of  the  continent.  They 
came;  but  under  their  leaders,  the  famous 
Hen  gist  and  Horsa,  like  the  hawk  in  the  old 
fable,  that  was  invited  by  the  frightened  doves 
to  protect  them  from  the  kite,  they  turned  in 
and  devoured  more  of  them  in  one  day  than 
their  fornier  enemy  had  done  in  a  long  time. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  took  almost  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  and  long  ruled  it  as  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  "They  rather  exterminated," 
says  Russell,  "than  subdued  the  people." 
Their  tenure  differed  from  that  of  the  Romans 
in  this  important  respect,  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  military  occupation.  They  came  as 
colonists;  they  came  to  stay;  and  they 
crowded  out  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
supplanted  their  speech  by  a  process  ai'.alo- 
gous,  as  Prof.  Hart  points  out,  to  that  by 
which  the  original  inhabitants  and  language 
of  America  have  been  compelled  to  give  way 
to  another  race  and  a  different  speech.  In 
the  present  English  language  are  to  be  found 
scarcely  any  more  traces  of  the  early  language 
of  Britain,  than  are  to  be  found  traces  of  the 
Indian  languages  in  the  English  spoken  in 
America  to-day. 

The  next  point  of  contact  of  Rome  with 
Britain  was  of  a  more  peaceful  character.  It 
was  on  the  side  of  religion.  The  Britons,  at 
a  very  early  period  in  our  era,  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity ;  whether  by  St.  Paul, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  by  other  early  mis- 
sionaries, is  a  disputed  point.  But  the  Saxons, 
who  had  invaded  and  taken  charge  of  the 
islands,  were  pagans ;  and  in  the  year  596, 
Pope  Gregory  sent  Augustine  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  them.  "Augustine  the  monk," 
says  an  old  historian,  "  was  a  tall,  slender, 
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lean  man  in  person ;  as  to  his  faculties,  he 
was  like  one  of  the  Pharisees  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  had  a  haughty  and  arro- 
gant appearance."  He  seems,  at  all  events, 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy  of  charac- 
ter, and  of  devotion  to  his  work,  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors  was  the  speedy  and  thorough 
conversion  of  Britain  to  the  religion  of  Rome. 
Augustine  was  made  archbishop  of  Britain, 
and  Italian  monks  and  priests  monopolized 
the  Church.  Thus  Britain  came  again  under 
Roman  influence,  and  the  sturdy  Anglo- 
Saxon  speech  of  the  people  became  impreg- 
nated with  words  from  the  Latin;  chiefly, 
however,  terms  relating  to  religion  and  eccle- 
siastical aflairs. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  rule  continued  for  some 
six  hundred  years.  For  many  years  towards 
the  close  of  their  long  domination,  they  had 
almost  constant  troubles  with  the  Danes, 
another  tribe  of  Northmen,  who  made  fre- 
quent descents  upon  the  island,  and  who 
finally,  under  Canute,  in  1017,  obtained  the 
ascendency  in  Britain.  The  government  was 
held  with  varying  fortunes  by  the  Saxons  and 
the  Danes  until  the  memorable  year  1066, 
when  by  the  bloody  battle  of  Hastings  and 
the  defeat  of  the  gallant  Harold,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  William  of  Normandy, 
usually  called  the  Conqueror.  This  was  the 
most  important  event  of  modern  times ;  not 
only  as  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  little 
island  where  it  took  place,  but  as  it  aff"ected 
civilization  itself,  in  bringing  into  existence 
a  new  language  and  a  new  people,  whose  in- 
fluence has  been  more  wide-spread  and  more 
deeply  marked  than  any  other  in  the  annals 
of  history. 

The  language  of  the  Normans,  now  known 
as  the  Norman-French,  was  a  mixed  dialect, 
composed  of  the  original  Gallic  language  of 
the  country  and  the  Latin  language  of  the 
early  conquerors.  It  thus  contained  a  large 
number  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  though 
changed  and  corrupted,  as  we  find  them  now 
in  the  Romance  languages.  This  mongrel 
speech  was  now  introduced  into  England, 
and  became  the  language  of  the  Court  and  of 
the  upper  circles.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
foist  it  upon  the  people,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  All  the  laws  were  written 
in  the  Norman-French;  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  in  that  language ;  no 
legal  document,  no  contract,  no  article  of 
agreement  was  binding,  unless  made  in  the 
language  of  the  conquerors*  Thus  a  struggle 
began  between  the  two  languages,  which  con- 
tinued for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The 
weight  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was 


on  the  side  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dominant  class  was  in  favor  of 
the  Norman-French.  This  was  a  very  power- 
ful influence.  *'The  Conqueror  and  his 
descendants  to  the  fourth  generation,"  says 
Macaulay,  **were  not  Englishmen;  most  of 
them  were  born  in  France;  they  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  France ;  their 
ordinary  speech  was  French;  almost  every 
high  office  in  their  gift  was  filled  by  a 
Frenchman ;  every  acquisition  which  they 
made  on  the  Continent  estranged  them  more 
and  more  from  the  population  of  our  island." 
The  struggle  was  long  and  obstinate.  The 
natives  were  held  in  a  degraded  condition, 
and  their  language  was  held  to  degrading 
uses.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  condition 
of  things  during  that  restless  period,  in  Scott's 
**Ivanhoe." 

The  history  of  the  English  nation  as  such, 
and  the  history  of  English  language  properly, 
dale  from  an  event  which,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
remarks,  has  been  generally  represented  by 
her  historians  as  disastrous,  but  which  w^s 
really  a  blessing  in  disguise.  This  was  the 
defeat  of  King  John  by  Philip  of  France,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  by  which 
England  lost  Normandy  and  her  other  con- 
tinental possessions.  Forced  by  this  circum- 
stance into  the  narrow  limits  of  their  insular 
dominions,  the  people  of  all  degrees  came  to 
regard  England  as  their  home,  and  them- 
selves as  Englishmen.  There  came  about  an 
amalgamation  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  and  a 
blending  together  of  thoselanguages  that  had 
long  struggled  with  each  other  for  the  mas- 
tery. As  two  rivers  that  have  long  pursued 
parallel  courses,  at  length  unite  in-  one 
broader  and  grander  stream,  so  did  this 
final  fusion  of  the  peoples  and  the  tongues 
result  in  ^grander  and  a  nobler  tongue  than 
either  had  alone  been  before.  "  Then,"  says 
the  historian,  "  was  formed  that  language, 
less  musical,  indeed,  than  the  languages  of  the 
south,  but  in  force,  in  richness,  in  aptitude 
for  all  the  highest  purposes  of  the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  orator,  inferior  to  that 
of  Greece  alone."  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
English  language  as  we  have  it  to-day  ;  and 
to  this  Norman-French  element  is  due  a  great 
part  of  that  Latin  infusion  which  we  find  in 
the  language. 

The  Latin  element  in  the  English  language 
owes  its  greatest  increase,  finally,  to  the  re- 
vival of  learning.  This  began  a  little  earlier 
than  the  Reformation.  "The  Reformation," 
says  Dr.  Trench,  **  indeed  had  a  scholarly, 
we  might  say  a  scholastic,  as  well  as  a  popu- 
lar aspect.     Add  this  fact  to  that  of  the 
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revival  interest  in  classical  learning,  and  you 
will  not  wonder  that  a  stream  of  Latin,  now 
longer  than  ever,  began  to  flow  into  our  lan- 
guage."    This  stream  has  never  yet  ceased  to 
flow,  and  tHe  consequence  is,  as  we   have 
seen,  that  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  of 
our    English   language    is  of   Latin    origin. 
But  this  foreign  element  has  had  no  effect 
upon   the   grammatical  construction  of  the 
language.      That   remains   intact.     "  Not  a 
single  drop  of   foreign   blood,"   says   Max 
Miiller,  '*  has  entered  into  the  organic  system 
of  the  English  language.     The  grammar,  the 
blood  and  soul  of  the  language,  is  as  pure 
and   unmixed   in  English  as  spoken  in   the 
British  Isles,  as  it  was  when  spoken  on  the 
shores  of  the  German  Ocean  by  the  Angles,  j 
Saxons  and  Jutes    of  the  continent."      Dr. 
Trench  remarks,  **The  Anglo-Saxon  is  not  so 
much  one  element  of  the  English  language, 
as  the  basis  of  it.     All  the  joints,  the  whole 
articulation,  the  sinews  and   ligaments,  the 
great  body   of  articles,    pronouns,  conjunc- 
tions, prepositions,  numerals,  auxiliary  verbs, 
all  smaller  words  which  serve  to  knit  together 
and  bind  the  larger  into  sentences,  these,  not 
to  speak   of  the  grammatical  structure,  are 
Saxon.     The  Latin  may  contribute  its  tale  of 
bricks,  yea,  of  goodly  stones,  hewn  and  pol- 
ished, to  the  spiritual  building  ;  but  the  mor- 
tar, with  all  which  binds  the  different  parts  of 
it  together,  and  constitutes  them  a  house,  is 
Saxon  throughout." 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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THERE  has  been  much  said  of  late  about 
the  expediency  and  justice  of  continuing 
the  public  high  school.  Whatever  our  wishes 
or  convictions  may  be,  we  can  not  deny  that 
a  very  formidable  opposition  to  this  part  of 
our  common-school  system  has  been  awak- 
ened. The  subject  is  one  of  serious  conse- 
quence, and  deserves  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  attention  it  has  received. 

But  at  the  other  extreme  of  our  system  of 
state  instruction  is  a  school  which,  though  of 
much  less  pretension,  is  of  even  morq  vital 
concern.  I  mean  the  country  school.  The 
advanced  education  of  a  few  is  second  only 
to  the  elementary  education  of  all ;  but  it  is 
second  to  that.  The  country  school  is  the 
school  of  the  people.     For  every  pupil  in  the 

*A  paper  read  by  Pres.  W.  H.  Scott,  of  the  Ohio 
University,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  Teachers* 
Association.     Pennsylvania  is  in  advance  of  Ohio. 


high  school  there  are  twenty  in  the  country 
school;  and  among  the  latter  are  most  of 
those  who  within  the  next  few  years  will  be 
pursuing  a  scholastic  career  in  our  colleges, 
and  most  of  those  who  are  destined  by  native 
force  of  character  to  create  the  great  fortunes 
and  to  wield  the  potential  influences  of  the 
next  generation. 

The  existence  of  the  country  school,  it  is 
true,  is  not  like  that  of  the  high  school,  op- 
posed and  threatened.  The  few  voices  of 
hostility  against  it  are  almost  too  faint  to  be 
heard,  and  so  strongly  is  it  intrenched  in  the 
opinions  and  affections  of  the  people  that  the 
most  violent  assaults  could  not  endanger  it. 
Yet  it  is  in  danger.  It  shares  the  dangers  of 
every  accepted  institution — the  danger  that 
the  purpose  which  gave  it  birth  and  the  spirit 
which  at  first  breathed  of  a  vigorous  life,  will 
degenerate  into  dead  mechanical  force  and 
unmeaning  routine.  While  the  existence  of 
the  country  school  is  fostered,  its  usefulness 
is  much  neglected.  Atrophy  has  set  in,  and 
unless  some  effective  remedy  be  found,  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  be  left  with 
an  emaciated  form  whose  vitality  is  wasted 
away,  and  whose  certain  end  is  death. 

I  desire  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
country  school  is  in  every  respect  declining. 
In  outward  accommodations  and  appliances 
it  has  made  decided  progress.  As  it  now  is, 
it  possesses  many  points  of  excellence,  it  is 
doing  a  work  of  great  value,  and  the  loss  of 
it  would  be  an  irreparable  loss.  But  in  meth- 
ods, in  spirit,  and  in  results,  is  it  any  better 
than  it  was  a  third  of  a  century  ago?  In 
teaching  what  we  call  the  common  branches, 
is  it  not  less  efficient  than  it  was — certainly 
far  less  efficient  than  it  ought  to  be  ? 

The  prime  source  of  difficulty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  imperfect  character  and  qua^lifi- 
cations  of  the  teacher.  The  great  body  of 
the  teachers  are  young.  They  have  had  little 
experience  of  life  and  still  less  as  teachers. 
They  have  received  no  special  instruction  or 
training  for  their  work,  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  obtain  an  examiners* 
certificate. 

It  is  a  worse  feature  of  the  case  that  so  few 
of  these  teachers  improve  as  they  should. 
They  learn  something  perforce.  But  most  of 
them  abandon  the  work  before  they  have  time 
to  learn  much  \  and  those  who  continue  in  it, 
with  a  rare  exception,  do  not  intelligently 
aim  to  improve.  They  do  not  resort  to  study 
or  experiment  in  order  to  gain  skill  and 
power. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  improvement  is. 
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in  many  cases,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
improve  themselves.  Their  ideas  of  the  bus- 
iness of  teaching  are  crude  and  unshapen, 
and  they  have  no  high  standards,  no  greatly- 
successful  examples  before  them.  In  many 
other  cases,  the  reason  is  that  they  do  not 
care  to  improve.  The  demand  on  the  part 
of  their  patrons  is  low,  and  they  are  content 
to  meet  that  demand.  All  they  desire  is  to 
get  through  their  work  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  and  without  positive  disgrace. 

The  remedies  for  these  deficiencies  of  the 
teacher  are  easy  to  name  and  ought  to  be 
easy  also  to  apply;  but  for  that,  perhaps, 
we  must  wait  for  a  more  enlightened  public 
sentiment. 

First  of  all,  there  ought  to  be  a  broader 
standard  of  qualification  for  admission  to  the 
office  of  teacher.  I  do  not  say  a  higher 
standard, — though  that  too  is  necessary, — 
but  a  broader  standard, — one  that  will  include 
qualifications  which  iire  now  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  disregarded.  Among  such  qualifi- 
cations are  industry,  tact,  sympathy,  earnest- 
ness, clearness  of  perception,  firmness  of  de- 
cision, and  a.bove  all,  strict  conscientiousness. 
And  then,  as  these  qualifications  should  be 
required,  means  should  be  employed  to  de- 
velop them.  I  need  not  repeat  what  has 
already  been  said  more  than  once  during  the 
sessions  of  this  Association,  respecting  the 
importance  of  establishin|g  real  and  thorough 
Normal  Schools.  What  I  want  especially  to 
say  is  that  normal  schools,  institutes,  and 
teachers'  literature  should  abound  with  in- 
formation on  principles  and  methods,  and 
should  glow  with  inspiration  and  quickening 
power.  They  should  communicate  light,  ele- 
vation of  aim,  and  enthusiasm,  and  in  doing 
this  they  would  render  the  very  highest  service 
to  teacher  and  State. 

But  the  chief  requirement  is  a  frequent  and 
rigid  Inspection  of  the  Schools.  The  teacher 
should  know  that  his  work  will  be  tested,  and 
that  he  is  answerable,  in  a  definite  and  tangi- 
ble form,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  does  it. 
This  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  im- 
provement. The  character  of  the  inspection 
will  go  far  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
school ;  and  without  it,  qualification  and  op- 
portunity will  avail  little.  But  if  the  teacher 
is  continually  conscious  that  the  eye  of  a 
superior  is  upon  him  and  that  he  is  to  be 
judged  by  results,  it  will  give  new  zeal  and 
energy  to  all  that  he  does 

The  State  is  not  radical  enough  in  its 
methods  to  obtain  good  teachers.  This  is 
the  vital  point.  .  Buildings,  books,  money, 
fame,  are  in  vain  without  the  qualified,  faith- 


ful, etecient  teacher.  Yet  the  means  for 
securing  this  sine  qua  non  are  gravely  defect- 
ive. The  most  essential  things  needed  are 
not  looked  for,  and  no  way  has  been  adopted 
for  ascertaining  whether  they  exist  or  not. 

To  execute  such  a  plan  as  the  one  here 
proposed,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  exam- 
iners of  teachers  should  be  capable  of  dis- 
cerning and  appreciating  the  higher  elements 
of  teaching  power.  They  must  be  persons 
not  merely  of  general  intelligence,  but  per- 
sons who  have  studied  and  practiced  the 
profession  of  teaching.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary that  they  should  visit  the  schools,  and 
should  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  actual  work  of  each  teacher.  They  should 
also  consult  with  directors  and  parents  about 
the  wants  of  .the  schools  and  the  success  of 
the  teachers.  These  ends  can  be  secured  in 
no  other  way  so  well,  perhaps,  as  in  that 
which  has  already  been  so  often  and  so 
earnestly  advocated,  and  which,  in  other 
States,  has  been  so  generally  adopted, — a 
system  of  county  supervision.  But  it  must 
be  supervision  under  such  conditions  as  will 
secure  competent  and  earnest  superintendents. 

But  all   the    deficiencies   of  the   country 
school  can  not  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
teacher.     No  matter  how  well   qualified  he 
may  be,  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
works  are  such  as  to  render  the  highest  effi- 
ciency  impossible.      Among    these   circum- 
stances is  the  pressure  that  has  in  many  places 
been    brought   to   bear  on   the  sub-district 
school  for  the  admission  of  advanced  studies. 
Algebra,    physiology,    physical    geography, 
physics,  history,  and  others,  have  presented 
themselves    one  after    another,   claiming  a 
place  by  the  side  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
and   grammar.     And   they  have  not  come 
altogether  in  vain.     Their  claim  is  often  con- 
ceded.    The  importance  of  these  subjects  can 
not  be  questioned.     It  is  desirable  that  every 
person   should  be  made  familiar  with  them. 
But  the  sub-district  school,  as  it  now  exists, 
is    not   the  place   to   teach  them.     If   the 
teacher  is  faithful  in  the  other  work  required 
of  him,  he  has  no  time,  and  cannot  possibly 
find  time,  to  hear  daily  recitations  in  these 
studies.     The   most  important    part   of  his 
business  is  the  intelligent  and  thorough  in- 
struction of  the  younger  children.     But  when 
advanced  classes  are  admitted,  the  teacher, 
finding  them    more  interesting,  easily   per- 
suades himself  that  they  have  superior  claims 
on   his  time  and   attention.      As  a   conse- 
quence,  the  primary  classes  are  neglected, 
the  work  which  should  receive  the  most  stu- 
dious and  earnest  effort  is  performed  hastily 
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and  carelessly.  Something  of  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge  may  be  taught,  but  it 
should  be  done  orally,  and  only  as  a  means 
of  breaking  the.  monotony  of  regular  work. 

A  radical  difficulty  which  nearly  every 
country  school  teacher  has  to  encounter,  is 
the  want  of  continuity  in  the  system  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  remains  in  one  school  but 
a  few  months,  and,  by  the  time  he  has  be- 
come fairly  acquainted  with  its  pupils  and 
patrons,  and  has  acquired  a  tolerable  mastery 
of  the  situation,  he  must  begin  to  search  for 
some  new  engagement,  {ind  this  school  falls 
into  other  hands.  When  the  new  teacher  ar- 
rives, he  finds  that  nothing'  has  been  carried 
forward  from  the  labors  of  his  predecessor. 
He  has  no  authoritative  information  of  what 
the  pupils  have  undertaken  or  accomplished — 
nothing  to  guide  him  in  the  onerous  and 
important  business  of  organizing  the  school. 
Any  adaptation,  therefore,  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  done,  or  any  rational  continuation 
of  it,  is  of  course  impossible.  He  must  begin 
anew;  and  at  the  end  of  the  term,  his  organ- 
ization, methods,  results,  will,  in  turn,  be  lost 
to  view,  and  his  successor  will  begin  under 
the  same  grave  but  needless  disadvantages. 
For  these  evils  I  have  no  universal  panacea 
to  recommend.  I  am  not  able  to  pronounce 
any  potent  word  or  to  work  any  magical 
charm  by  which  they  can  be  exorcised.  For 
all  that  I  can  see,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
adopt  here  tiiose  means  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  efficient  elsewhere.  For  all  that 
1  can  see,  effort  and  skill,  patience  and  time, 
will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this  reform, 
as  they  have  been  for  all  other  reforms. 

As  helps  toward  the  discovery  of  some 
means  for  removing  these  difficulties,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  submitted : 

1.  Let  a  maximum  of  work  be  fixed  for  the  sub-dis- 
trict school.  The  adoption  of  a  judicious  standard, 
restricting  the  range  of  studies  within  proper  limits, 
would  insure  time  for  doing  well  what  ought  to  be 
done.  It  would  at  the  same  time  present  a  definite 
object  toward  which  both  teacher  and  pupil  might  di- 
rect their  efforts ;  and  this  is  a  primary  condition  of 
success,  both  in  teachtng  and  in  study. 

2.  Let  examinations  be  required  at  the  close  of 
each  term,  those  above  a  certain  grade  to  be  at  least 
partly  written. 

3.  Let  the  teacher  be  required,  after  the  close  of  his 
school,  to  place  these  examination  papers  and  a  copy 
of  his  class  lists,  containing  the'names  of  all  the  pu- 
pils who  recited  in  each  class,  with  the  length  of  time 
each  pupil  was  a  member  of  the  class,  the  subject  pur- 
sued, and  the  text-book  used,  the  amount  of  work 
done,  and  his  estimate  of  the  proficiency  of  each  pupil, 
in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  sub-district.  Sugges- 
tions and  remarks  might  often  be  added  to  the  report 
with  great  advantage.  Compliance  with  this  require- 
ment should  be  a  condition  of  drawing  his  pay. 


4.  Let  the  next  teacher  be  required,  before  opening 
and  organizing  the  school,  to  examine  the  class-lists 
made  out  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  examination 
papers  of  the  pupils.  Thus  he  will  have  a  knowledge 
of  facts,  the  actual  work  of  the  pupil,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  a  teacher,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  begin  his 
own  work. 

To  carry  out  most  of  the  suggestions  made 
in  this  paper,  would  require  legislation..  But 
the  beginning  and  the  efficiency  of  all  at- 
tempts at  school  reform  must  be  sought  in  an 
awakened  public  sentiment.  In  this  the 
common  school  originated,  and  by  this  it 
must  be  perpetuated  and  improved. 

But  the  awakening  of  public  sentiment 
depends  on  the  enlightened  educators  of  the 
State.  That  it  should  begin  with  parents, 
the  patrons  of  the  schools,  is  hopeless.  As 
well  might  it  be  expected  of  the  children 
themselves.  These  parents  are  engaged  in 
manual  toil.  Many  of  them  have  little  care 
whether  their  children  obtain  even  the  poor 
education  which  the  schotols  now  afford. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  destitute  of  knowledge 
respecting  school  methods,  and  have  no  con- 
ceptions of  a  better  school  than  the  one 
taught  in  their  own  district.  No  more  can  it 
be  expected  that  a  better  sentiment  should 
originate  with  the  local  school  authorities. 
School  directors  seldom  know  more  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  school  or  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  improve  one,  than  parents  in  general. 
Their  aims  usually  are  to  obtain  a  teacher  at 
the  lowest  possible  wag^s,  and  to  obtain  the 
best  teacher,  judged  by  the  popular  voice, 
that  will  serve  at  this  lowest  rate  of  wages. 
These  men  are  capable  of  higher  views  and 
susceptible  to  better  influences.  Most  par- 
ents, also,  may  be  aroused  to  greater  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  success  of  their  schools. 
But  the  impulse  must  originate  somewhere ; 
and  it  must  originate  with  those  who  know 
and  feel  the  importance  of  education,  and 
of  making  educatiqn  the  very  best  that  it  can 
be  made.  Have  not  we  been  derelict  in  at- 
tention and  duty  to  this  humbler  department 
of  the  profession  ?  Have  we  encouraged  and- 
fostered  it  as  we  should  have  done  ?  Have 
we  tried  to  fill  its  teachers  with  the  ambitions 
and  enthusiasms,  and  to  secure  to  its  schools 
the  power  of  system  and  supervision  which 
we  regard  as  so  essential  to  our  own  success  ? 
I  rejoice  to  learn  since  I  came  here  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  attempted  ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
effort  will  not  flag  till  its  end  is  accomplished. 

To  those  here  who  have  at  heart  tne  edu- 
cation and  welfare  of  man,  there  comes  up 
to-day  from  the  unpretending  school-houses 
in  every  part  of  Ohio,  a  voice  of  humble  but 
earnest  appeal.     It  is  the  cry  of  young  souls 
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for  light,  for  opportunity,  for  power.  Let 
such  a  response  go  back  as  shall  inspire  the 
humblest  school  and  the  humblest  heart  to 
strive  for  a  nobler  standard  of  knowledge 
and  training.  Let  it  be  a  response  intelligent 
and  practical,  as  ^well  as  earnest,  prescribing 
means  and  modes,  and  placing  the  feet  of 
parent  and  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  path  to  a 
far  greater  and   more  satisfying  success. 

Central  School  Journal. 


TRUE  NOBILITY. 


JAMES  M.  BAILEY. 


IT  was  conceded  by  all  who  heard  it  that  Miss 
Woodby's  essay  was  an  excellent  production,  and 
at  the  graduation  exercises  there  were  a  great  many 
listeners — attentive  listeners,  too,  with  the  power  of 
discrimination  in  such  matters.  Miss  Woodby  hon- 
estly earned  the  credit.  In  preparing  the  essay  she 
had  worked  conscientiously  and  hard,  and  under  dif- 
ficulties the  public  could  not  have  appreciated. 

Fortunately  we  are  in  possession  of  the  facts  in 
this  connection  that  we  now  propose  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  that  they  may  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  number  of  thorns  which  not  only  lay  in  Miss 
Woodby's  foad,  but  which  beset  every  path  to  true 
excellence. 

Miss  Woodby  having  devoted  a  week  to  revolving 
over  in  her  mind  the  variety  of  subjects  presenting 
themselves,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
topic,  chose  under  the  head  of  moral  improvement. 
On  a  Monday  morning  she  resolved  to  begin  the 
work  that  day,  as  soon  as  she  reached  home  from 
school.  The  title  selected  was  "True  Nobility." 
Having  a  few  minutes  to  spare  at  noon,  she  got  out 
the  paper,  and  wrote  down  the  head,  with  some 
pretty  flourishes  beneath  it.  It  was  an  unpropitious 
day  for  the  beginning,  being  washing-day,  and  the 
house  in  consequent  disorder  attendant  thereon. 
The  washer-woman's  child,  never  at  the  best  a 
rugged  child,  was  to-day  suffering  from  the  exces- 
sive heat,  and  its  little  body  was  broken  out  with 
blotches,  and  its  little  voice  piped  forth  in  pitiful 
protest.  The  washer- woman  herself  was  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  suffering  of  her  child  and  the 
effect  of  the  heat  upon  her  own  body.  She  was  a 
noble  little  woman,  with  a  thin  face  from  which  had 
apparently  been  wrung  every  hopeful  expectation,  as 
though  it  had  passed  through  a  great  moral  Wringer, 
and  had  come  out  in  a  condition  most  complimentary 
to  the  thoroughness  of  the  process.  It  was  a  waiting 
face,  with  the  shadow  of  a  cross  resting  constantly 
upon  it. 

The  crying  of  the  child  was  a  decided  annoyance, 
especially  to  one  striving  to  get  her  mind  into  an 
even  frame  for  thought.  To  Miss  Woodby  the 
sounds  were  irritating.     She  said  to  her  mother: 

♦•What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  that  imp  to- 
day ?" 

Her  mother,  having  her  own  hands  full,  vouch- 
safed no  explanation. 

"I  declare,"  she  ejaculated  a  moment  later,  "if  I 
had  a  brat  like  that  I  would  choke  it." 

And  she  hurried  away  to  school,  to  get  out  of  the 
sound  of  the  noise,  leaving  her  mother  to  attend  to 
the  dinner  dishes. 
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In  the  afternoon  she  brought  oat  her  paper,  found 
a  cool  place  at  an  open  window  for  her  desk,  and 
began : 

TRUE  NOBILITY. 

"  There  is  the  nobility  of  blood  and  the  nobility  of 
life.  The  former  is  but  an  accident  of  birth  ;  the  latter 
is  the  result  of  development.  The  former  is  but  for  the 
few ;  the  latter  is  for  the  many.  True  nobility  is  a  life 
nobly  lived.  It  comes  neither  from  birth  nor  from  cir- 
cumstances. It  springs  alone  from  the  heart.  Money 
cannot  purchase  it;  education  cannot  bring  it;  talent 
will  not  produce  It.  It  is  a  treasure  which  every  man 
may  possess,  and  yet  its  price  is  above  rubies." 

At  this  juncture  Miss  Woodby  was  obliged  to  take 
a  long  pause  to  re-arrange  her  thoughts;  and  while 
thus  engaged,  her  little  brother  appeared  at  the  door. 
Miss  Woodby  looked  uf  impatiently. 

Don't  come  in  here,"  she  commanded. 

But  I  want  my  hat." 

Well,  get  it  and  leave  at  once." 

"  You  needn't  be  so  cross,"  he  said. 

"  If  you  don't  leave  at  once,  I'll  make  you." 

He  got  his  hat  with  all  the  speed  possible,  but  on 
leaving  had  the  satisfaction  of  screaming  out :  *'  Mean 
thing!"  And  slamming  the  door  with  all  his  might. 
It  was  fully  fifteen  minutes  before  Miss  Woodby  was 
sufficiently  composed  to  renew  her  work.  Then  she 
wrote : 

"  It  is  a  jewel  whose  lustre  grows  brighter  with  every- 
day of  its  use.  It  is  a  possession  thai  time  cannot 
wear — that  misfortune  cannot  diminish — that  no  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  can  rob  us  of.  The  hardest 
battle  is  the  fight  against  self.  The  grandest  victory  is 
the  triumph  over  self.  There  can  be  no  true  education 
where  sell-denial  is  not  accomplished.     Self  degrades-" 

Just  here  Miss  Woodby's  mother  came  to  the  room 
to  tell  her  to  put  away  her  clothes  that  bad  just  been 
ironed. 

**  I  can't  bother  about  that  now,"  said  Miss  Woodby. 

"  But  they  are  in  my  way." 

"  Gracious  !  how  can  I  write  or  do  anything,  if  I've 
got  to  be  jumping  up  every  minute?"  demanded  the 
young  authoress  in  a  tone  of  very  proper  resentment. 

Mrs.  Woodby  withdrew  her  tired  body,  and  went 
back  to  her  work  with  a  sigh. 

<*  I  don't  see  what  makes  ma  act  so  contrary,"  mur- 
mured Miss  Woodby  to  herself.  "  She  could  have 
put  away  those  things  herself,  if  she  cared  to  be  any 
way  accommodating."  Then  she  bent  her  mind  again 
to  the  task  of  composition.  Before  she  could  get  in 
order  to  commit  matter  to  the  page,  tea  was  announced. 
Aftei;  tea  her  mother  asked  her  to  clear  the  table  and 
wash  the  dishes,  but  she  had  to  think,  and  could  not 
do  this.  She  inquired,  with  considerable  reason,  if 
she  was  expected  to  do  everything  on  earth  and  get 
an  essay  ready,  too  ?  She  went  out  and  sat  under  a 
tree  until  the  table  was  cleared,  and  then  she  brought 
out  her  manuscript  and  continued : 

"Self  deadens  the  better  instincts,  aud  makes  him 
who  yields  thereto  a  torture  to  himself  and  a  burden  to 
those  about  him.  'I'rue  nobility  is  to  care  for  others,  to 
give  up  self,  to  lose  your  own  will  in  the  will  of  those 
depending  upon  you.  He  who  is  without  self,  will  be 
patient  in  trouble,  calm  in  trial,  trusting  in  adversity, 
temperate  in  prosj^enty.  His  heart  is  ever  open  to  the 
cry  of  the  burdened — his  hand  ever  ready  to  minister  to 
the  afldicted.  No  thought  of  himself,  no  care  for  his 
own  advancement,  is  ever  allowed  to  st<md  in  the  way 
of  others.  '  In  honor  preferring  one  another,'  is  the 
motto  of  his  life,  the  guide  to  every  act." 

At  this  juncture  the  baby  sister  of  Miss  Woodby 
climbed  upon  a  chair  at  the  table  to  see  what  she  was 
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doing.  The  child  was  afflicted  by  the  heat»  she  had 
no  amusement  and  no  company,  and  she  climbed  up 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  The  white  paper  and  mov- 
ing pen  interested  her.  More  than  that,  they  absorbed 
her  very  soul. 

*'  Oh  !"  she  exclaimed  in  a  paroxysm  of  excitement. 

**\Vhat  are  you  doing  up  here?"  explosively  cried 
Miss  Woodby.  "  Get  down  from  that  table  this  in- 
stant and  take  yourself  out  of  sight." 

The  great  round  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  lip 
of  the  girl  baby  trembled. 

Miss  Woodby  could  have  cried  with  vexation. 

**  What,  for  pity's  sake,  can  ma  be  thinking  of  to  let 
you  come  here  to  bother  the  life  out  of  me  ?  Go  away 
this  minute,  or  Til  slap  you." 

The  child  scrambled  down  and  toddled  away  to  find 
her  mother,  crying  aloud  with  the  pain  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  mother  being  out  on  the  front  stoop  to 
catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  heard  the  cry  and  hurried 
to  meet  and  comfort  the  child.  In  her  wearied  lap 
she  took  the  baby,  and  listened  to  its  story,  and  kissed 
it  back  to  a  quiet,  broken  only  by  occasional  half- 
suppressed  sobs  from  its  quivering  lips. 

Miss  Woodby,  being  left  uninterrupted,  started  her 
pen — 

••  No  storm  can  reach  him.  He  stands  immovable  be- 
fore every  onslaught  of  the  world.  True  to  himself,  true 
to  bis  God,  true  to  every  prompting  of  duty,  his  inner 
life  is  like  the  mountain  lake  in  the  sunshine  of  a  mid- 
summer day — reflecting  within  its  pure  unruffled  bosom 
the  bright  heaven  above." 

This  was  a  very  fine  passage,  and  Miss  Woodby  was 
nearly  an  hour  perfecting  it,  including  the  interruption 
of  getting  a  light,  as  her  mother  was  not  present  to  do 
it  for  her.  She  was  reading  this  paragraph  over  for 
the  fourth  time,  with  abounding  satisfaction,  when  her 
brother,  with  a  neighboring  boy,  came  "  trooping"  in. 
He  brought  in  the  other  boy  to  show  him  a  book  that 
haa  been  given  him  He  approached  the  table  with 
the  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  youth,  and  with  noisy  hos- 
pitality observed : 

"  Bring  up  a  chair.  Bill,  an'  look  at  the  pictures."' 

"Charley!"'  exclaimed  his  sister,  almost  paralyzed 
by  the  audacity  of  this  movement, "  don't  you  see  I'm 
writing?" 

"  What  of  that  ?"  he  surlily  demanded ;  "  I  ain't 
a-touching  you,  am  I  ?" 

"  But  you  bother  me,  and  I  won't  stand  it.  Now 
you  just  take  your  book  away.*' 

This  was  very  pleasant  for  <*  Bill,"  who  had  come 
in  to  spend  the  evening  and  improve  his  mind. 

"I  guess  I'll  show  Bill  this  book,  if  I  want  to," 
sputtered  Charles. 

"  You  won't  show  it  in  here,  I  can  tell  you." 

«  But  we  won't  make  a  bit  of  noise,  will  we.  Bill?'" 
he  cried,  to  the  great  distress  of  Bill,  who  was  quite 
overwhelmed  by  the  reference  to  himself. 

"  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  you  here,  anyway,"  re- 
torted his  sister,  growing  white  with  passion.  "Are 
you  going  to  leave,  or  shall  I  help  you  ?"  There  was 
such  an  ominous  expression  to  both  voice  and  face 
that  *♦  Bill"  involuntarily  shrank  to  the  door,  while  the 
angered  Charles,  none  the  less  impressed  with  the 
advisability  of  departing,  threw  down  the  book  with 
a  slap  on  the  table,  requested  his  sister,  with  great 
feeling,  to  go  to  blazes,  and  escaped  with  his  companion. 
A  moment  later  she  was  restored  to  composure  by  the 
sublimity  of  her  theme.     She  wrote : 

••  True  nobility  is  a  life  consecrated  to  the  weal  of 
others.  There  can  come  no  true  nobility  without  this 
consecration. — .\nd  that,  to  be  effective,  must  lean  upon 


a  higher  power  than  aught  of  this  earth. — God  must  be 
in  it  to  make  it  a  power.  Without  His  help  it  is  im- 
possible to  overcome  self.  Set  the  mark  as  high' as  we 
may,  human  weakness  will  prevent  its  attainment.  Only 
in  Him  and  through  Him  can  we  rise  to  this  nobility. ' 

Hereupon,  finding  that  it  was  getting  late.  Miss 
Woodby  put  up  her  writing  and  retired  to  bed. 

Immediately  after  eating  her  breakfast  the  next 
morning  she  hurried  to  her  room  and  began  again. 
Her  mother  told  her  she  would  want  her  help  in  clear- 
ing off  the  breakfast  table,  but  she  felt  she  could  not 
spare  the  time,  and  took  advantage  of  her  parent's  ab- 
sence from  the  table  to  get  away.     She  wrote  : 

"  But  we  ourselves  must  strive.  He  will  not  make 
this  better  life  for  us,  but  if  we  are  determined  to  reach 
it  He  will  help  us.  The  secret  of  success  is  care  for  lit- 
tle things,  the  attending  conscientiously  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  smallest  duties.  That  duty  which  comes 
first,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  one  to  be  performed. 
That  claim  which  is  first  presented  upon  us  is  the  one 
to  honor."  * 

At  this  point  in  the  essay  the  door  opened  and  her 
brother  presented  himself.  He  had  not  forgotten  the 
episode  of  the  night  before.     He  surlily  observed : 

"  Ma  wants  you  to  comb  my  hair  and  tie  my  bow, 
so  I  can  get  ready  for  school." 

"  It  ain't  time  for  you  to  go  to  school  yet,  in  an 
hou^  and  you  know  it,"  she  impatiently  replied. 

"  Well,  don't  I  want  to  go  out  into  the  street  ?"  he 
demanded.  "  You  don't  s'pose  I'm  going  to  stay  in 
the  house  all  the  time  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  where  you  stay  or  what  you  do.  I 
am  not  going  to  leave  my  work  to  bother  with  you, 
and  if  you  want  to  go  away  to  play,  you  can  go  as  you 
are,  or  stay  indoors  till  I  get  ready  to  attend  to  you." 

"  I  won't  stay  in." 

"  Then  let  ma  comb  your  hair.  I'll  comb  it  with  a 
chair  if  you  don't  get  out  of  sight.  You  are  enough 
to  drive  a  saint  mad." 

Whether  this  encomium  to  his  qualities  was  all  he 
desired,  is  not  known,  but  he  left,  and  reportQ^  to  his 
mother  the  result  of  his  errand,  and  pestered  her  until 
she  dropped  her  work  and  made  him  ready  for  the 
street. 

"  I  wish  your  sister's  essay  was  in  the  fire,"  she  was 
driven  to  say. 

Before  Miss  Woodby  could  commence  again  a  fel- 
low pupil  called,  and  the  time  till  school  was  taken 
up  in  conversation  upon  the  graduation  toilets. 

In  the  afternoon  she  got  down  to  work  at  the  sit- 
ting-room window : 

"  Looking  afar  off  to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
great  service  while  little,  helpful  things  at  our  hand  are 
left  undone,  is  not  the  way  to  seek  great  nobility.  Every 
day  should  be  set  apart  to  duty.  It  should  be  entered 
upon  with  a  firm  determination  to  slight  nothing,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  everything  that  will  tend  to  make 
those  about  us  happier  and  better.  Thus  determined, 
and  with  an  unbroken  reliance  on  Providence,  sucpess 
must  come." 

A  sudden  movement  in  the  yard  beneath  the  win- 
dow attracted  her  attention.  She  looked  out  and  be- 
held her  brother  and  two  other  boys  playing  on  the 
grass.     A  dark  (Vown  settled  on  her  face. 

"  Charles !"  she  cried,  "  go  away  from  there  with 
your  noise." 

"  Go  away  ?"  he  repeated.  **  What  are  we  doing 
to  you?" 

"  You  disturb  me  in  my  writing.  Go  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house." 

"  But  the  sun  is  there." 
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"  I  don't  care  if  it  is ;  it  won't  hurt  you.' 

"  Why  don't  you  go  somewhere  else  to  write  ?"  he 
saucily  inquired. 

*'  Don't  you  be  impudent  to  me,  young  man,  or  I'll 
come  out  there  and  pull  your  ear^  for  you.  Go  away 
at  once,  I  tell  you." 

**  Come  on,  lx>ys,"  he  Suddenly  cried,  jumping  up, 
**  let's  go  away  from  the  cross  old  stick.  We  don't 
ask  any  odds  of  her." 

And  they  trooped  off. 

Miss  Woodby  could  almost  have  cried  at  the  un- 
generous speech,  she  was  so  vexed. 

•*  The  selfish  imp,"  she  whispered  to  her  wounded 
heart,  referring  to  her  rude  brother. 

Then  she  resumed  her  place  at  the  writing  and  con- 
tinued : 

"Is  it  not  worth  the  battle ?  Is  it  not  a  triumph 
which  shall  bring  ourselves  into  subjection  to  the  better 
impulses  of  our  nature,  and  bring  sunshme  into  the  lives 
of  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  fiomething  to 
be  proud  of  and  rejoice  over  ?  How  debasing  is  the 
selfish  life  in  comparison  to  this.  How  insignificant  and 
unworthy  appear  the  things  of  the  world  in  contrast  to 
the  glory  of  a  pure,  unselfish,  generous  life.  How  can 
one  content  himself  to  live  only  for  the  advancement  of 
self?  To  grovel  in  the  dust  rather  than  to  mount  to 
the  clouds  ?  Dear  friend,  would  you  be  happy,  would 
you  be  honored  by  others,  would  you  be  lifted  God- 
ward?  Then  commence  to-night  seeking  the  welfare  of 
others  rather  than  yourself,  and  thus  reach  True  No- 
bility." 

Everybody  at  the  exercises  was  pleased  with  the 
essay ;  and  many  a  young  man  of  noble  impulse 
looked  upon  the  fair  authoress  and  wished  in  the  very 
depths  ol  his  heart  that  he  might  have  such  a  one  for 
a  life  companion.  Miss  Woodby  is  going  into  the 
country  with  a  fellow  pupil  next  week  to  spend  the 
heated  ttrm  beneath  the  cool  trees  and  by  the  side  of 
the  running  brooks.  Her  mother  will  often  be 
cheered  amid  her  family  cares  by  breezy  letters,  with- 
out doubt. 


THE  CROSS  IN  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A.  D.  MAYO. 


WE  were  talking  with  a  group  of  young 
ladies  the  other  day,  about  a  new 
teacher,  just  brought  to  their  school  from  a 
neighboring  State.  They  had  fallen  ^n  love 
with  her,  at  first,  evidently  in  a  very  genuine 
way.  Especially  they  were  charmed  by  a 
wonderful  interest  she  manifested  in  them — 
the  bringing  her  womanhood  into  line  with 
their  girlhood — the  indefinable  something 
which  publishes  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been 
written  on  the  school  house,  that  the  mistress 
is  not  only  concerned  that  the  pupil  shall  learn 
her  lesson,  but  shall  assimilate  Jcnowledge,de- 
velop  power,  and  be  more  a  woman  for  the 
life  in  school. 

The  following  day  we  happened  to  get  on 
the  track  of  the  private  history  of  this  new 
schoolmistress.  Six  months  ago  she  was  in  a 
position  where  a  proposition  to  take  a  school 
at  $600  a  year  would  not  have  been  looked 


at.  Another  sort  of  life,  dear  to  the  heart 
and  enticing  to  the  imagination  of  the  aver- 
age young  lady,  was  almost  in  her  hands. 
But  one  morning  in  August  she  woke  up  to 
find  her  castle  in  the  air  changed  to  a  fog 
bank,  rapidly  dissolving  under  the  hot  sun  to 
tragic  reality,  and  herself  utterly  dependent 
on  her  daily  labor  for  her  daily  bread.  Then 
this  providential  call  appeared,  and  she  is, 
to-day,  the  spiritual  mother  of  a  group  of 
girls  who  look  up  to  her  and  love  her  for  what 
she  is  to  them,  all  unconscious  of  the  motive 
power  behmd  the  soul-screen  of  her  lofty  re-  ^ 
serve. 

That  is  the  secret  of  her  success,  and  that 
is  the  secret  motive  power  in  thousands  of 
school  rooms  all  over  the  land.  Times  of 
revolution  are  always  times  of  affliction,  anx- 
iety and  peril,  for  the  best  young  women  of  a 
nation.  There  are  multitudes  of  the  noblest 
and  loveliest  girls  in  America,  to-day,  who 
bear  a  cross  so  black  and  heavy  that  when  it 
was  first  cast  on  their  tender  shoulders  they 
fell  to  the  earth  in  despair.  Only  after  a  dis- 
cipline best  known  to  such  as  they,  have  they 
staggered  up  to  their  feet,  and  found  out  the 
least  painful  way  of  carrying  their  burden 
and  going  on  in  the  lot  appointed.  They  do 
not  all  bear  the  cross  sweetly.  Too  many 
conquer  as  far  as  the  heroism  goes,  but  come 
out  sharp,  fretful,  morbid,  bearing  their  black 
burden  with  a  sort  of  defiance  that  challenges 
admiration  ;  or  shrinking  off  into  the  by-ways 
of  a  reserve  that  shuts  them  up  in  a  "  wo- 
man's prison"  for  life.  It  is  hard  to  say  to  a 
noble  young  woman,  whose  spiritual  atmos- 
phere is  all  the  time  exasperating,  depressing, 
or  strangely  confusing  her  classes,  that  she  is 
becoming  unfit  to  be  the  guide  of  childhood ; 
that  even  her  heroism  is  worn  so  like  a  shin- 
ing coat  of  brazen  mail  that  it  dazzles  the 
eyes  of  the  little  ones.  But  it  must  often  be 
said.  And  were  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  in 
the  school  house  laid  bare,  it  would  be  seen 
that  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  fail- 
ure, especially  in  our  young  women  teachers, 
is  the  failure  to  bear  the  cross  aright  in  the 
sight  of  the  children. 

But,  now  and  then,  one  is  enabled,  like  our 
new  school-mistress,  to  transform  her  cross 
from  a  black  horror,  appalling  and  hateful  to 
the  eyes  of  the  little  ones,  to  a  flower-wreathed 
branch  of  the  tree  of  life.  Then,  when  her 
sharp  sorrow,  or  grinding  anxiety,  only  makes 
her  more  gentle  and  forbeaiing  and  S3rmpa- 
thetic, — more  tender  in  shielding  them  from 
the  rasping  of  premature  trial,  and  more 
faithful  in  doing  her  work  for  mind,  heart, 
and  soul, — she  brings  into  the  presence  of  her 
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little  kingdom  a  queenly  power,  by  which  all 
hearts  are  won,  and  lives  are  moulded  as  will- 
ing clay  in  the  hands  of  the  artist.  No  one 
among  her  little  loves  may  divine  the  reason 
for  the  worship  that  goes  out  to  her  as  natur- 
ally as  a  child's  rejoicing  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  a  sunny  morning;  but  all  the  same  the 
cross  of  amaranths  transforms  the  school  room 
with  a  light  and  fragrance  like  that  wafted 
from  the  gardens  of  the  better  land. 

We  never  heard  of  anybody  who  seriously 
objected  to  this  style  of  teaching  **  religion 
and  good  morals'*  in  the  common  school. 
Nobody's  **right  of  coiiscience"  is  involved 
when  such  a  woman  rules  from  the  desk,  al- 
though every  child  on  the  benches  is  brought 
by  a  sweet  and  mighty  compulsion  to  a  will- 
ing submission.  And  without  this  central 
motive  power  of  a  concentrated  womanhood 
in  the  teacher,  all  attempts  at  moulding  char- 
acter is  a  fore-ordained  failure.  But  with  a 
woman  on  the  teacher's  throne  who  has 
learned  to  take  her  cross  into  the  school  room 
and  bear  it  so  that  her  scholars  are  won  to  an 
adoring  love  for  all  the  Christian  graces  in- 
carnate in  herself,  a  world  full  of  difficulties 
and  entanglements  disappears  under  the  en- 
chantment of  the  one  power  that  guides  the 
world, — the  might  of  a  manhood  or  woman- 
hood fashioned  in  the  image  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 


OUR   COMMONWEALTHS. 


FACTS  OF  INTEREST,  AREAS  AND  POPULATIONS. 


THE  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  vast 
emigration  in  progress  towards  the  West- 
ern States  would  result  before  long  in  crowd- 
ing the  country.  The  maps  will  have  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  whatever  misapprehen- 
sion exists  as  to  the  comparative  size  of  the 
various  States.  Men  know,  in  a  general  way, 
that  Rhode  Island,  Delaware  and  Connecti- 
cut have  a  small  area  in  comparison  with  the 
great  States  of  the  West  and  South.  But  in 
the  examination  of  atlases  they  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  different  scales,  and 
many  fall  into  queer  errors  about  the  size  of 
States  like  Pennsylvania  and  Kansas,  or  New 
York  and  Colorado.  They  look  at  the  county 
maps  of  the  smaller  and  older  States,  and 
bring  these  in  juxtaposition  with  the  maps  of 
thinly  settled  communities,  which  are  drawn 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  A  few  comparisons 
will  serve  to  remove  these  misconceptions. 

The  areas  of  the  States  range  from  Rhode 
Island,  with    1,306   square   miles,  to  Texas 


with  274,357.  The  area  of  England,  exclu- 
sive of  Wales,  is  50,952.  That  of  France, 
including  the  coast  islands  and  Corsica,  is 
204,921.  Take  all  the  New  England  States 
together,  and  their  area  is  68,357 — say  17,- 
000  miles  more  than  old  England,  but  3,000 
mpre  than  the  single  State  of  Missouri.  The 
area  of  France  is  only  the  little  matter  of  16,- 
000  square  miles  greater  than  that  of  the  sin- 
gle State  of  California,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  70,000  square  miles  less  than  that  of  Texas. 
England  and  France  together  are  not  equal  to 
the  Lone  Star  State. 

Maine,  with  35,900  square  miles,  com- 
prises rather  more  than  half  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States ;  but  Maine  is  not  equal  to  Ohio, 
with  its  39,964  square  miles.  Yet  out  of  the 
thirty-eight  States  there  are  twenty  with  areas 
exceeding  the  area  of  Ohio.  All  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  together  have  a 
less  area,  171,797  square  miles,  than  Califor- 
nia, with  188,981.  If  to  these  are  added 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the 
area  of  these  thirteen  States  is  yet  less  by 
more  than  2,000  square  miles  the  area  of 
Texas  alone. 

It  would  take  very  nearly  seven  such  States 
as  Ohio  to  equal  Texas  in  territorial  extent, 
more  than  two  to  equal  Kansas,  and  nearly 
two  to  equal  Nebraska.     And  yet  it  would 
take  more  than   five  States  of  the  size  of 
Massachusetts  to  make  up  Ohio.     Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois  combined  have  an  area  of 
129,183  square  miles,  less  by  over   50,000' 
than  California  alone,  and  only  25,000  greater 
than  Colorado  alone.     Nevada  has  an  area 
of  81,530  square  miles,  and  is  almost  as  large 
as  the  two  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania put  together.     Oregon  is  2,000  square 
miles  larger  than  the  two  combined.     Michi- 
gan would  iiold  seven  States  of  the  size  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Texas  more  than  200  of 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  five  of  the  size  of 
New  York,  and  three  of  the  size  of  Kansas. 
All  of  the  New  England  States  together  are 
almost  30,000  square  miles  less  in  extent  than 
Oregon,  and  are    15,000  square   miles  less 
than   Minnesota.     Minnesota   is  more  than 
double  the  size  of  either  Ohio,  Indiana  or 
Virginia  and  is  equal  to  New  York  and  South 
Carolina  put  together.     So  is  Kansas.     Ne- 
braska  is  equal  in  extent  to  Pennsylvania  and 
all  the  New  England  States  but  Maine.   Texas 
alone  comprises  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
territory  of  the  whole  country.     Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  are  nearly  equal  in  extent  to 
all  the  rest  combined. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  statistics  of  population 
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— ^we  use  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1870. 
The  relations  of  the  States  will  be  seen  in 
another  light. 

The  population  of  the  thirty-eight  States, 
by  the  census,  was  38,155,505.  In  round 
numbers,  the  square  miles  of  these  States  foot 
up  2,000,000.  France,  with  an  area  only 
about  one  tenth  as  large,  with  an  area  only 
about  five-sevenths  that  of  a  single  State,  had 
a  population,  1872,  of  36,102,921.  The 
population  of  England,  whose  extent  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  that  of  Alabama,  was,  in 
1871,  21,487,688.  The  population  of  Texas, 
as  compared  with  that  of  France,  was  818,- 
579,  and  that  of  Alabama  996,992,  against 
the  2 1 ,000,000  of  England.  There  were  only 
fifteen  States  out  of  the  thirty-eight  that  had 
in  1870  a  population  of  a  million  and  over, 
though  there  were  fourteen  that  had  a  larger 
area  than  England,  that  supported  a  popula- 
tion of  over  21,000,000. 

The  States  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration 
is  now  setting  are  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Texas,  and  Colorado.  Their  united  area 
is  620,000  square  miles.  Their  population  in 
1870  was  1,985,641,  a  population  which  was 
a  trifle  in  excess  of  that  of  Missouri,  though 
their  area  was  ten  times  as  great.  It  was  half 
a  million  more  than  the  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  area  of  these  combined 
States  is  to  that  of  Massachusetts  as  ninety  is 
to  one. 

Were  these  States  as  densely  populated 
as  Massachusetts  they  would  have  a  pop- 
ulation nearly  five  times  as  large  as  that  which 
at  present  dwells  within  the  entire  Union. 
Were  these  States  as  densely  populated  as 
'  Ohio  the  number  of  persons  dwelling  in  them 
would  be  42,400,000.  With  the  population 
they  had  in  1870  they  were  exceeded  by  four 
States.  New  York,  alone,  that  )|ad  less  than 
one  twelfth  of  the  area  of  these  States,  had 
more  than  double  the  population.  Ohio,  with 
•only  one- fifteenth  of  their  area,  had  a  popu- 
lation a  third  larger.  Pennsylvania  had  a 
population  nearly  twice  as  large,  though 
its  area  was  375,000  square  miles  less.  If 
any  one  thinks  of  these  older  States  as  over- 
crowded, we  suggest  that  he  take  a  day's  ride 
on  any  railroad  running  through  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  York  If  he  is  not  surprised 
at  the  vast  quantities  of  land  that  yet  remain 
to  be  used  it  can  only  be  because  he  is  famil- 
iar with  the  facts.  If  he  has  traveled  abroad 
he  will  better  understand  the  capacity  of  this 
country  and  the  vastness  of  the  mighty  do- 
main that  is  waiting  to  be  peopled  by  the 
coming  generations. 

Uncle  Sam  has  yet  room  for  all  the  vast 


throngs  that  are  turning  to  us.     He  has  land 
enough  and  room  enough  to  *'give  us  all  a 

farm."  — Cinannetti  Tima. 


SCHOOL  DECORATION. 


THERE  is  sound  wisdom  in  the  following 
.  extract  from  Rubkin,the  well-known  art 
critic  of  England : 

The    first    and    most  important  kind   of   public 
buildings  which  we    are   always    sure   to  want   arc 
schools ;  and  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  very  care- 
fully, whether  we   may  not   wisely  introduce   some 
great  changes  in  the  way  of  school  decoration.    Hith- 
erto, so  far  as  1  know,  it  has  either  been  so  difficult 
to  give  all  the  education  we  wanted  to  our  lads,  that 
we  have  been  obliged  to  do  it,  if  at  all,  with  cheap 
furniture  and  bare  walls ;  or  else  we  have  considered 
that  cheap  furniture  and  bare  walls  are  a  proper  part 
of  the  means  of  education,  and  supposed  that    boys 
learned  best  when  they  sat  on  hard  forms,  and  noth- 
ing but  blank  plaster  about  and  above  them,  whereon 
to  employ  their  spare  attention ;  also,  that  it  was  as 
welVthey  should  be  accustomed  to  rough  and  ugly 
conditions  of  things,  partly  by  way  of  preparing  them 
for  the  hardships  of  life,  and  partly  that  there  might 
be  the  least  possible  damage  done  to  floors  and  forms, 
in  the  event  of  their  becoming,  during  the  master's 
absence,  the  fields  or  instruments  of  battle.     All  this 
is  so  far  well  and  necessary,  as  it  relates  to  the  train- 
ing of  boys  in  general.     But  there  certxunly  comes  a^ 
period  in  the  life  of  a  well-educated  youth  in  which 
one  of  the  principal  elements  of  his  education  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  to  give  him  refinement  of  habits ;  and 
not  only  to  teach  him  the  strong  exercises  of  which 
his  frame  is  capable,  but  also  to  increase  his  bodily 
sensibility  and  refinement,  and  show  him  such  small 
matters  as  the  way  of  handling  things  properly,  and 
treating  them  considerately.     Not  only  so,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  notion  of  fixing  the  attention  by  keeping  the 
room  empty,  is  a  wholly  mistaken  one ;  I  think  ^t  is 
just  in  the   emptiest  room  that  the  mind  wanders 
most;  for  it  gets  restless,  like  a  bird,  for  want  of  a 
perch,and  casts  about  for  any  possible  means  of  getting 
out  and  away.     And  even  if  it  be  fixed,  by  an  effort, 
on  the  business  in  hand,  that  business  becomes  itself 
repulsive,  more  than  it  need  be,  by  the  vileness  of  its 
associations ;  and  many  a  study  appears  dull  or  pain- 
ful to  a  boy  when  it  is  pursued  on  a  blotted  deal  desk, 
under  a  wall  with  naught  on  it  butscratches  and  pegs, 
which  would  have  been  pursued  pleasantly  enough  in 
a  curtained  comer  of  his  father's  library,  or  at  the  lat- 
tice window  of  his  cottage.     Nay,  my  own  belief  is, 
that  the  best  study  of  all  is  the  most  beautiful;  and 
that  a  quiet  glade  of  forest,  or  the  nook  of  a  lake 
shore,  are  worth  all  the  school  rooms  in  Christendom, 
when  once  you  are  past  the  multiplication  table ;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  at  all  but  that 
a  time  ought    to  come  in  the  life  of  a  well-trained 
youth,  when   he   can  sit  at   a  writing  table  without 
wanting  to  throw  the  inkstand  at  his  neighbor ;  and 
when  also  he  will  feel  more  capable  of  certain  efforts 
of  mind  with  beautiful  and  refined  forms  about  him 
than  with  ugly  ones.    When  that  time  comes  he  ought 
to  be  advanced  into  decorated  schools ;  and  this  ad- 
vance ought  to  be  one  of  the  important  and  honorable 
epochs  of  his  life. 
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NEXT  MEETING  OF  ASSOCIATION. 


KuTZTOWN,  March  10,  1879. 
In  view  of  the  Convention  of  Superintendents  in 
the  spring,  and  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation at  Philadelphia,  in  August,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  meeting  of  the  Slate  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  York  be  postponed  until  the  following  year. 
Any  members  of  the  Association,  who  desire  to  offer 
objections  to  this  postponement,  are  requested  to  write 
to  the  undersigned,  within  twenty  days  after  the  issue 
of  the  March  number  of  the  School  Journal. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Chairman  Ex.  Committee, 


THE  first  of  a  series  of.  articles  concerning 
our  Normal  Schools  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  number.  This  article  is  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  school  at  Millersville.  Other  articles  will 
follow  from  Prof.  Cooper,  of  Edinboro,  Prof. 
Allen,  of  Mansfield,  and  Prof.  Schaeffer,  of 
Kutztown,  representing,  as  they  do,  the  old- 
est schools.  It  will  then  be  in  order  to  hear 
any  objections  that  may  be  made  to  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  or  to  our  Normal  School  policy. 
This  done,  the  discussion  may  be  closed  by 
some  articles  from  the  principals  of  the 
younger  schools. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  suggests 
that  during  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Philadelphia,  next 
summer,  provision  be  made  for  an"  excursion 
to  Cape  May  or  Atlantic  City.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  state  that  the  time  fixed  for 
the  meeting  is  July  29th,    30th  and   31st. 

The  New  York  Tribune  was,  in  its  better 
days,  the  friend  of  teachers  and  the  leading 
advocate  among  newspapers  of  the  education 
of  the  people.  Nothing  shows  its  falling  off 
in  breadth  of  view,  and  its  loss  of  sympa- 
thy for  those  who  are  disinterestedly  endeav- 
oring to  improve  the  condition  of  the  human 
family,  so  clearly  as  its  article  in  the  issue  of 
February  4th,  on  the  meeting  of  the  school 
superintendents  at  Washington.  The  article 
is  headed  "A  Needless  Convention,**  and  is 
made  up  of  sneers.     In  place  of  the  words  of 


cheer  that  the  good  Greeley  would  have  had 
for  such  a  meeting,  an  effort  is  made  to  ridi- 
cule the  whole  affair,  and  to  cast  reproach 
upon  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  article 
is  weak  and  narrow,  and  would  haifdly  have 
been  allowed  to  disgrace  the  waste-basket  of 
the  old  Tribune, 


A  LARGE  educational  convention  was  held 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  loth  and  nth. 
After  full  discussion,  resolutions  were  passed 
recommending  the  passage  of  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 
The  greatest  good  expected  from  the  office 
was  in  the  direction  of  ungraded  country 
schools.  Our  Pennsylvania  experience  teaches 
us  that  it  is  the  life  of  schools  of  all  grades. 


We  do  hope  that  Superintendents  and  di- 
rectors will  unite  in  demanding  an  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  every  school  of  the  State 
before  the  close  of  its  present  term.  I^t  the 
examination  be  public,  and  have  parents  and 
citizens  generally  invited  to  be  present.  The 
ground  covered  by  such  an  examination 
should  be  the  studies  of  the  term.  They 
should  all  be  brought  under  review,  that  the 
work  done,  both  in  amount  and  character, 
may  be  made  manifest.  The  examination 
may,  in  the  main,  be  conducted  by  the 
teacher,  but  the  directors  should  appoint 
one  "of  their  own  number  or  some  compe- 
tent citizen  to  ask  questions  to.  test  what  has 
been  done.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  a 
little  music,  declamation  or  speech-making 
on  such  occasions,  to  give  them  life. 

The  proposition  has  been  made  to  close 
all  the  orphan  schools,  and  transfer  the  2,600 
children  now  in  them  to  the  Normal  Schools. 
There  may  be  some  merit  in  this  proposition, 
but  it  should  not  be  inconsiderately  pressed. 
We  question : 

1.  Whether  there  is  room  for  all  these  soldiers'  or- 
phans in  the  Normal  Schools  ? 

2.  Whether  the  normal  school  authorities  would 
receive  them  ? 

3.  Whether  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
students  now  in  the  normal  schools  or  to  that  of  the 
orphan  children  to  place  them  in  the  same  institu- 
tions? 

4.  Whether  boarding,  instruction,  clothing,  attend- 
ance, superintendence,  etc.,  could  be  furnished  by  the 
normal  schools  at  from  1 1 00  to  1150a  year,  the  rates 
now  paid  for  the  orphan  children  ? 

5.  Whether  there  would  be  any  less  necessity  for  a 
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central  department  at  Harrisburg  with  the  children  in 
the  normal  schools  than  is  at  present  the  case  ? 

We  shall  not  argue  these  questions  now, 
but  merely  throw  them  out  for  the  consider- 
ation of  hasty  theorists. 


Within  the  last  few  months  four  r.ew  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  the  cause  of  education 
have  been  started  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Normal 
Monthly  Review^  the  Moore  Literary  Gazette, 
the  Teacher y  and  the  Teachers*  Journal. 

The  Normal  Monthly  Review  is  published 
by  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Shippensburg.  Some  four  or  five  numbers 
have  been  issued.  We  sent  a  commendatory 
notice  of  it  to  the  printer  upon  its  first  ap- 
pearance, but  by  some  mishap  it  was  lost  in 
the  "makeup."  It  is  the  special  organ  of 
the  school  where  it  is  published,  but  it  has 
merits  which  should  extend  its  circulation 
much  beyond  students  and  graduates. 

The  Moore  Literary  Gazette  is  edited  by 
students  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School.  It  appears  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
Moore  Literary  Society  of  that  institution, 
but  it  shows  much  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  school  and  the  cause  of  education 
generally.  The  first  two  numbers,  all  that 
have  reached  us,  are  edited  with  ability  and 
good  taste. 

The  Tecuher  is  published  by  the  enter- 
prising firm  of  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  a  large  sheet  of  eight  pages. 
The  editorials  are  good,  the  selections  well 
chosen,  and  the  typography  in  the  best  of 
taste. 

The  Teachers*  Journal,  Wilkesbarre,  is 
edited  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Berlin  and  J.  C. 
Geyer.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  advocate  the 
interests  of  teachers  and  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  counties. 
We  know  the  editors  well,  they  are  men  of 
ability,  and  will  make  a  paper  that  all  teachers 
can  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  School  Journal  wishes  all  these  new 
enterprises  the  heartiest  success.  For  twenty- 
seven  years  it  has  fought  in  the  forefront  of 
every  battle  made  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
better  education  of  the  masses  of  our  people. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  defeated,  but  its 
victories  have  been  many  and  glorious.  The 
times  betoken  the  coming  of  other  conflicts. 
Recruits  may  be  needed.  We  shall  expect 
all — battle-scarred  veteran  and  young  soldier 
— to  stand  side  by  side. 

The  post  office  address  of  Superintendent 
C.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Crawford  county,  is 
changed  from  Cambridgeboro  to  Meadville. 


We  published  last  month  some  comments 
made  by  the  French  Commission  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  on  their  visit  to  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  Kutztown.  In  doing  so 
we  stated  that  the  management  of  the  school 
had  been  changed  since  that  time  and  that 
the  present  Principal  and  Faculty  are  in  no- 
wise responsible  for  the  faults  that  these  for- 
eign critics  thought  they  discovered  in  the 
government  of  the  school  and  in  its  methods 
of  teaching.  What  is  thought  of  the  school 
at  present  by  one  competent  to  judge  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  late  re- 
port of  S.  A.  Baer,  Esq.,  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Berks  county  : 

This  institution,  under  the  management  of  its  pre- 
sent able  principal,  the  Rev.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  con- 
tinues to  do  substantial  work.  During  the  past  year 
the  course  of  study  was  re-arranged,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  language  thoroughly  organized.  There  is 
now  no  institution  in  the  State  so  well  prepared  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  German  element  as  the  Key- 
stone. We  most  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  of  Ger- 
man descent,  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  the  English 
readily  and  well.  There  are  many  teachers  in  this 
county  whose  qualifications  fall  short  of  the  required 
standard.  As  these  must  improve  by  another  yenr,  or 
leave  the  profession,  we  most  heartily  recommend  to 
them,  and  to  all  others,  the  Keystone  State  Normal 
School  as  the  best  place  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
duties  of  the  profession. 

In  this  connection  we  also  insert  an  extract 
from  a  note  received  from  Superintendent 
Buehrle,  of  Reading,  who  criticises  the  rep>ort 
of  the  Commission,  and  comes  with  energy 
to  the  defence  of  the  school. 

I   had   the  pleasure  of  accompanying  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  from  Allenlown  to  Kutz- 
town, and  to  spend  the  entire  day  with  the  Commis- 
sion.    I  know  that  the  entire  inspection  of  the  classes 
did  not  occupy  over  five  hours,  and  that  the  time  given 
to  one  class,  as  a  rule,  did  not  exceed  ten  minutes. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Commission  numbered 
six  members,  and  that  a  number  of  other  persons  ac- 
companied them,  it  can  readily  be  seen  at  what  a  dis- 
advantage the  teachers  of  the  different  classes  labored, 
and  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  the  Commission 
— only  one  of  them,  I  believe,  understood  English  at 
all — to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  actual  method  of 
instruction  pursued  in  those  schools.     From  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  Keystone,  which  extends  over  a  period   of  ten 
years,  having  frequently  been  on  the  examining  com- 
mittee, I  can  say  ^lat  the  report  of  the  Commission 
does  the  teachers  of  that  school  great  injustice,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  same  could  be  said   of  the  other 
normal  schools.     1  know  that  the  very  things  com- 
plained of  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  drawing 
and  reading,  as  having  been  omitted,  have  always  been 
well  attended  to   by  the  teachers  of  the  **  Keystone." 
I  am,  therefore,  constrained  to  attribute  the  very  un- 
favorable report  of  the  Commission  to  the  shortness  of 
the  time  given  to  the  inspection, '  together  with  the 
difficulties  arising  from  their  but  partial  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language,  rendering  explanation  dif. 
ficult,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  impossible. 
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WORK  THAT  TELLS. 


THE  following  statistics  have  been  placed 
in  our  hands  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Shumaker. 
They  cover  the  period  of  his  administration 
in  connection  with  the  institutions  named.  It 
is  a  record  to  be  proud  of  J 

TUSCARORA   ACADEMY. 

Prom  i853/<7  1868.- Whole  number  of  pupils,  1,400. 
The  greater  part  of  these  remained  from  one  to  three 
y<ears.  Many  of  them  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
bat  so  far  as  heard  from,  278  engaged  in  teaching, 
201  entered  college,  100  studied  medicine,  85  studied 
law,  60  studied  theology,  10  civil  engineering,  20 
turned  oat  badly.  The  rest  are  engaged  in  honorable 
and  industrial  business  callings. 

CHAMBERSBURG   ACADEMY. 

From  1868  to  1878. — Whole  number  of  pupils,  450 
— ^the  greater  parf  of  whom  remained  from  two  to  four 
years.  So  far  as  known,  66  entered  college,  65  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  47  studied  law,  41  studied  medi- 
cine, 12  studied  theology,  5  studied  civil  engineering, 
2  entered  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  I  entered  West 
Point,  and  8  have  turned  out  badly;  22  are  now  study- 
ing Latin,  10  studying  Greek. 

Making  a  total  of  343  teachers,  267  collegians,  141 
physicians,  132  lawyers,  72  clergymen,  15  engineers. 
As  pupils  they  came  from  20  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
from  two  stales  of  South  America. 

Of  those  who  entered  college  a  number  have  re- 
ceived honors  and  prizes  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Amherst, 
Williams,  Princeton,  Lafayette,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall, Delaware,  Dickinson,Pennsylvania,Washington, 
JeflFerson,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania.  One  went 
as  missionary  to  India;  one  is  now  a  missionary  in 
New  Mexico;  one  is  pastor  of  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston;  one  is  president  of  the  College  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  one  is  secretary  of  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  Nova  Scotia ;  one  is  secretary  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  New  York ;  one  is  secretary 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  San  Francisco;  four 
are  professors  in  colleges  and  universities ;  one  is  a 
Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Colorado;  one  was  a 
member  of  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention  ; 
four  have  been  members  of  Pennsylvania  Legislature; 
and  two  have  been  members  of  the  U.  S.  Congress. 


THE  PER^IANENT  EXHIBITION  A 

SCHOOL. 

THE  Permanent  Exhibition  Company  of 
Philadelphia  has  succeeded  in  freeing 
itself  from  financial  embarrassment  and  is  now 
putting  forth  an  earnest  effort  to  make  the 
Exhibition  a  great  school  of  art  and  industry. 
There  are  now  installed  in  the  building  2,011 
exhibits,  many  of  them  of  great  interest,  and 
the  number  is  to  be  largely  increased.  The 
following  extract  from  the  recent  report  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  will  to  some  extent 
make  known  what  is  contemplated  :  . 

This  enterprise  has  passed  through  many  financial 
tribulations  but  has  now  reached  a  point  where  it 
only  needs  intelligent  and  energetic  work  to  make  it 


such  a  success  as  it  can  and  ought  to  be.  Your  Board 
of  Managers  are  laboring  to  make  this,  not  a  mere 
show,  but  the  grandest  educational  museum  of  the 
world.  To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  desired 
result,  the  duties  of  the  Council  of  Education  have 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  will  be  sub-divided  under 
the  following  heads: 

1.  Department  of  Schools  and  School  Systems. 

2.  Department  of  Manufacturing  and  Industrial 
Training. 

3.  Department  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

4.  Department  of  National  Architecture,  Furniture, 
Costumes  and  Traits. 

5.  Department  of  Model  Household  Economy. 

6.  Department  of  Economic  Zoology  and  Botany. 

7.  Department  of  Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Goods. 

8.  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

9.  Department  of  Inorganic  Material. 

10.  Department  of  Organic  Material.' 

11.  Department  General. 

Each  of  these  departments  will  be  placed  in  charge 
of  a  person  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position,  and  he 
will  select  a  suitable  committee  to  aid  in  the  work. 
That  this  work  willbemost  successfully  accomplished 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  such  recognized  intelli- 
gence and  ability  as  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  Edward  D. 
Cope,  W.  S.  Schofield,  Edward  Shippen,  Professors 
Frazer  and  Barker,  and  other  equally  eminent  and 
distinguished  gentlemen,  is  beyond  doubt. 

Many  movements  have  been  set  on  foot  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  this  enterprise;  these  are  necessarily 
inchoate  as  yet ;  but  so  much  has  been  done  that  we 
may  hopefully  anticipate  that  some  of  them  ^till  come 
to  maturity  this  year  and  produce  important  results, 
whilst  others  of  these  plans  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
produce  their  fruit  until  next  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Board  of 
Managers  hope  to  be  able  to  establish  a  great 
Pedagogical  Museum,  an  Agricultural  Mu- 
seum, Work-rooms  and  Schools  for  illustrat- 
ing methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind,  kilns  for  making  pottery,  apiaries, 
cocooneries,  etc. 


INTER-STATE  EDUCATIONAL  VISITS. 


THE  following  report  was  read  by  Henry 
Eckel,  esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  of  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  Monday  even- 
ing, December  9th.  The  report  tells  it  own 
story,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  how 
heartily  we  commend  such  educational  visits : 

In  September  last  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  Chester,  accompanied  by  their  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  visited  our  city  for  the  purpose  of  ol»ervin<; 
our  methods  of  instruction  and  learning  the  results  of 
the  recent  introduction  of  steam  heating  in  our  schools. 
With  only  time  enough  at  their  disposal  to  visit  five 
schools,  the  hastily  gathered  members  of  our  Board 
accompanied  them  through  schools  No.  I,  2,  5,9  and 
16,  and  endeavored  to  give  our  visitors  whatever  in- 
formation they  deemed  valuable  or  interesting. 

Upon  invitation  of  our  Chester  friends,  it  was 
agreed  to  return  their  visits,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  26th 
day  of  November  last,  a  number  of  the  members  of 
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the  Board,  accompanied  by  Superintendent  Harlan, 
went  to  that  city.  We  were  cordially  received 
by  President  Hinckson  and  other  members  of  the 
Educational  Board,  and  also  by  Superintendent  Fos- 
ter. Accompanied  by  these  gentlemen,  we  visited 
every  public  school  house,  and  nearly  every  school 
room  in  those  houses.  Our  stay  in  each  room  was 
necessarily  short,  and  gave  us  but  a  general  idea  of 
the  work  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  school  houses  are,  in  the  main,  no  larger  than 
those  of  this  city,  but  the  study  rooms  are  .more  capa- 
cious. They  are  light,  airy,  and  as  well  ventilated  as 
many  of  our  own  school  rooms,  but  they  lack  the  gen- 
eral cheerfulness  which  a  profusion  of  floral  decora- 
tions, artistically-wrought  pictures  upon  the  black- 
boards, and  illuminated  mottoes  upon  the  walls  give 
to  our  school  rooms,  and  which  draw  from  all  classes 
of  visitors  words  of  praise.  With  the  exception  of 
one  new  and*  very  finely-arranged  edifice,  in  which 
steam  is  introduced,  all  the  buildings  are  warmed  by 
stoves.  The  walls  are  either  covered  with  plain 
paper  of  delicately-tinted  figures  on  light  grounds. 
The  buildings,  seven  in  number,  appear  to  be  eligibly 
located,  and  are  well  filled  with  pupils. 

Like  our  own,  the  teachers  of  Chester,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  are  ladies. 
They  appear  to  have  the  children  under  good  control, 
and  as  a  consequence,  obedience,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  sccessful  study,  is  observed.  ^ 

About  2,500  children  attend  these  schools,  and 
from  the  hasty  observations  made,  as  we  rapidly  hur- 
ried from  room  to  room,  we  were  impressed  favorably 
with  their  general  proficiency.  The  spelling  in  some 
instances  was  exceedingly  well  done,  their  reading 
lessons  were  pleasantly  mastered,  and  their  answers 
to  questions  prompt  and  general  by  the  classes. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  teachers  for  rewarding 
regularity  of  attendance,  good  conduct,  and  diligence 
in  study  in  the  primary  departments,  is  simple,  inex- 
pensive and  highly  popular  with  the  children.  It  con- 
sists of,  first,  a  Roll  of  Honor,  second,  a  Star  Roll  of 
Honor,  and  third,  a  double  or  Golden  Star  Roll.  The 
first  is  the  reward  for  one  month,  the  second  for  two 
months,  and  the  third  for  three  months  of  meritorious 
work,  and  all  those  who  win  the  golden  star  honor 
have  their  names,  in  addition  to  being  placed  upon 
the  blackboard,  published  in  the  newspapers,  with  the 
particular  degree  of  excellence  or  merit  attached.  It 
is  said  to  be  surprising  to  witness  the  efforts  which  are 
put  forth  by  pupils  to  win  these  respective  marks  of 
distinction,  and  as  they  are  never  accorded,  except  to 
worthy  recipients,  who  have  won  them  in  fair  and 
persistent  competition,  they  are  esteemed  by  their 
possessors  to  be  marks  of  honor  indeed. 

Calisthenic  exercises  do  not  form  so  prominent  and 
pleasing  a  feature  there  as  they  do  with  us.  Yet 
some  of  them  were  quite  interesting,  and  afford  am- 
ple opportunity  for  healthful  exercise  and  recreation. 
Nor  does  music  reach  the  same  degree  of  excellence 
of  execution  there  as  in  our  schools,  unless  it  be  found 
in  the  colored  school,  where  the  larger  pupils  gave 
one  or  two  vocal  exercises  by  note  in  an  admirable 
and  correct  manner. 

A  few  of  the  classes  were  noted  for  their  distinct 
articulation.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  sing- 
song method  of  reciting  lessons,  should  prevail  in 
so  many  of  the  schools  _  everywhere,  not  only 
the  intonation  of  lef^sons,  but  the  unnatural  custom 
of  screaming,  mumbling  and  being  otherwise  noisy 
in  recitations  is  by  far  too  general.  With  good 
teachers  these  defects  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a 


single  day.  The  nasal  sing-song  twang  is  especially 
objectionable.  It  gives  the  impression  of  laziness  of 
speech  to  all  who  hear  it.  and  will  lead  pupils  into 
a  habit  which  will  resolve  itself  into  whining  con- 
versational inelegance  as  they  grow  older.  In  sonae 
of  our  schools  this  defect  is  apparent  as  it  is  elsewhere. 
Our  superintendent  has,  over  and  over  again,  admon- 
ished teachers  and  pupils  to  avoid  it,  and  in  many  of 
our  class-rooms  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  Others 
yet  remain  to  be  reformed,  but  with  the  multiplied 
duties  and  cares  constantly  demanding  his  attention, 
it  may  be  that  the  superintendent  is  unable  to  reach 
very  school-room  and  every  teacher  as  often  as  the 
evil  requires,  to  caution  them  against  it.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  the  visiting  committees  co- 
operate with  him  in  this  behalf  until  this  unscholarly 
style  of  enunciation  shall  be  wholly  banished  from 
every  school  in  the  city. 

As  viewed  by  one  day's  observation,  the  schools  of 
Chester  are  in  good  condition.  They  are  well  equip- 
ped with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  practical 
work,  have  comfortable  and  cleanly  school  houses, 
active  and  capable  teachers,  an  efficient  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, an  energetic  Superintendent,  and,  we  trust, 
an  appreciative  community  to  cheer  them  on  by  words 
and  acts  and  material  assistance,  in  the  grand  work 
thev  have  to  do. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  business  and  professional 
engagements  prevented  other  of  our  members  from 
participating  in  this  interchangeable  visit.  It  was 
tx)th  pleasant  and  profitable.  By  a  comparison  of 
ideas,  plans  and  purposes,  aided  by  practical  demon- 
strations such  as  the  school  room  at  work  can  afford 
us,  we  may  always  find  new  lessons  of  information, 
and  room  for  improvement  in  many  things  whereof 
we  had  previously  felt  sure  of  almost  perfection. 

We  all  felt  that  it  was  a  day  well  spent,  and  when 
we  add  to  the  information  gleaned  on  that  occasion, 
the  hospitality  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  School 
Board  of  Chester,  and  the  valuable  time  and  close  at- 
tention they  gave  us  while  there,  we  cannot  forbear 
tendering  to  them  our  hearty  thanks,  and  in  wishing 
them  success  in  their  official  labors.  Also  to  bespeak 
for  them  personally  the  popular  approbation,  and  for 
their  schools  the  fullest  measure  of  prosperity. 


A  BLIND  GOVERNOR. 


Governor  Robinson,  of  New  York,  takes 
every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  public  schools.  Has  he  ever 
visited  these  schools?  Does  he  know  any- 
thing of  their  practical  workings  ?  Is  he  per- 
verse or  is  he  blind?  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  late  message : 

In  my  former  messages  I  have  given  fully  my  views 
in  r^ard  to  the  proper  scope  and  extent  of  the  schools 
that  should  be  maintained  by  general  taxation.  All 
my  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  the  opinions 
expressed  upon  this  subject.  To  the  extent  of  giving 
to  every  child  in  the  State  a  good  common  school 
education,  sufficient  to  enable  him  or  her  to  understand 
and  perform  the  duties  of  American  citizenship,  and 
to  carry  on  intelligently  and  successfully  the  ordinary 
labors  of  life,  the  common  schools  are  and  should  be 
objects  of  the  deepest  concern  to  the  whole  commun- 
ity.   To  the  few  who  desire  and  are  capable  of  a  still 
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higher  education  and  who  have  an  ambition  to  shine 
as  professional  men  and  in  the  arts  of  literature,  music, 
painting  and  poetry,  the  door  is  wide  open  for  them  to 
win  distinction  in  those  callings.  But  to  levy  taxes 
upon  the  people  for  such  a  purpose  is  a  species  of 
legalized  robbery,  and  even  the  recipients  come  to 
know  it.  1  heir  sense  of  justice  cannot  fail  to  con- 
demn it;  it  lowers  their  standard  of  morality  and  helps 
to  debauch,  instead  of  purify  public  opinion.  It  also 
breeds  discontent  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  edu- 
cated or  attempted  to  be  educated  to  something  above 
that  for  which  they  are  fitted.  Jt  really  disqualifies 
them  for  those  duties  and  labors  to  which  alone  they 
are  by  nature  adapted,  so  that  not  only  great  injustice 
but  great  demoralization  is  the  result  of  a  system 
which  collects  money  by  force  from  one  man  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  another  man  for  callings  which 
they  can  never  fill.  The  argument  sometimes 
advanced  that  this  system  is  a  benefit  to  the  poor  is  an 
utter  fallacy.  The  children  of  the  poor  man  generally 
leave  the  schools  with  a  common  school  education 
and  go  to  work  for  themselves  or  their  parents.  Yet 
while  the  poor  man's  children  are  thus  at  work,  his 
little  home  is  taxed  to  give  to  the  children  of  others  a 
collegiate  education.  Nine  in  ten  of  those  educated 
in  the  so-called  high  schools,  at  the  public  expense, 
would  far  better  pay  their  own  bills  than  have  them 
paid  by  the  people  of  the  State.  These  views  are  so 
manifestly  just  that  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  already  a 
cessation  of  efforts  to  establish  high  schools,  academies 
and  colleges  and  support  them  by  taxation. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  normal  schools  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  are,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  wholly  useless,  and  fail  almost  entirely  to 
accomplish  the  objects  for  which  they  were  established 
and  for  which  the  State  is  annually  paying  large 
amounts  of  money  from  the  treasury.  I  recommend 
an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  these  institutions  and  a 
discontinuance  of  all  those  which  fail  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  their  establishment. 


THE  WASHINGTON  MEETING. 


THE  Department  of  Superintendence, 
National  Teachers*  Association,  met  as 
announced  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Tuesday,  February  4th,  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion three  days.  The  meeting  was  not  large, 
but  some  of  the  most  prominent  educators 
in  the  country  were  present,  representing  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  different  States;  among  them 
Harris,  of  Missouri,  Hancock  and  Burns,  of 
Ohio,  Etter,  of  Illinois,  Barringer,  of  New 
Jersey,  Philbrick,  of  Massachusetts,  Carleton, 
of  Connecticut,  Newell,  of  Maryland,  Orr,  of 
Georgia,  and  a  number  of  others.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  represented  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Deputy  Superintendent 
Houck,  Superintendents  Lucky,  Durling, 
Dixon,  McCoUum,  Shelley,  Buehrle,  Newlin, 
and  Professors  Beard  and  Maris — a  much 
larger  representation  than  that  of  any  other 
State. 


The  papers  of  General  Eaton  on  the  "Wants 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education;"  Con- 
sul General  Hitz  on  **  Education  in  Switzer- 
land;" Prof.  Walter  Smith  on  **  Drawing  in 
its  Relation  to  Industries;"  Superintendent 
Apgar  on  '* Industrial  Education;"  Superin- 
tendent Orr  on  the  **  Needs  of  Education  in 
the  South ;"  and  Judge  Strong  on  "  Instruc- 
tion in  Governmental  Ideas,"  were  all  able 
and  practical.  We  have  never  heard  at  an 
educational  meeting  a  series  of  essays  so  well 
suited  to  the  occasion  and  so  excellent.  We 
hope  they  will  be  published  in  a  body  and 
circulated  all  over  the  country.  Dr.  Phil- 
brick  did  not  have  a  written  paper,  but  he 
gave,  in  an  off-hand  way,  a  very  interesting 
account  of  **  Education  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion." The  meeting  was  addressed  during  its 
sessions  by  Dr.  Wines,  of  the  International 
Penitentiary  Congress,  Senator  Windom,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Commissioner  Dent,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  President  Hayes  spent 
the  whole  of  Wednesday  evening  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  of  the  Department,  and 
the  superintendents  were  received  by  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House,  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  following  are  brief  abstracts  of  some 
of  the  papers : 

Superintendent  Apgar  gave  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  industrial  schools  of  Europe, 
their  work,  their  uses,  and  their  advantages 
to  the  populace.  The  scarcity  of  such  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  is  much  to  be 
lamented  He  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
way  to  educate  skilled  labor,  which  we  are 
greatly  in  need  of,  and  stated  that  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  is  producing  a  revolu- 
tion in  labor ;  that  it  does  not  lessen  labor, 
bu^  makes  it  more  elevating ;  that  head  work 
and  hand  work  should  go  together. 

Gen.  Eaton  wants  for  his  Bureau  additional 
clerical  force  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  do  the 
work  necessary  for  its  proj)er  maintenance  ; 
fit  and  p}ermanent  quarters,  as  the  Bureau  has 
moved  nine  times  during  the  last  five  years, 
entailing  much  expense  and  damage  to  the 
department;  provision  in  law  for  a  librarian 
and  a  catalogue  of  library  of  10,000  volumes 
and  20,000  pamphlets ;  to  publish  more  an- 
nual reports  ;  to  publish  more  reports  to  dis- 
tribute, so  that  the  bureau  may  become  bet- 
ter known ;  for  publication  of  special  re- 
ports, etc. ;  for  the  proper  receiving,  storing, 
and  wrapping  of  the  office  work;  to  carry 
on  the  exchanges  of  educational  information 
with  foreign  countries ;  the  Superintendents' 
hearty  co-operation  in  promoting  the  work 
of  the  Bureau,  and  151,740  for  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  department  during  the  next 
year. 

Dr.  Orr  gave  a  full  account  of  the  progress 
of  education  in  the  South.  The  hindrance 
to  success  was  not  so  much  the  public  schools 
as  the  way  they  were  adopted.  Another 
and  great  hindrance  was  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  of  African  descent. 
It  has  been  believed  that  the  people  of  the 
South  have  entertained  feelings  of  hostility 
against  them,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  greatest  obstacle  has  been  their  poverty 
and  the  want  of  a  proper  feeling  of  advance- 
ment and  the  slowness  of  adopting  innova- 
tions. In  1 87 1  the  public  school  system  was 
commenced,  and  the  number  taught  was  48,- 
000.  In  1 873,  83,000  children  were  taught;  in 
1874,  105.000;  in  1875,  156,000;  in  1876, 
180,000,  and  in  1877,  190,000.  This  was 
exclusive  of  eleven  counties  not  heard  from, 
which,  when  footed  up,  made  the  entire 
number  200,000  children  taught  in  1877,  of 
which  73,000  were  colored.  Mr.  Orr  stated 
that  he  had  always  taken  the  ground  of  uni- 
versal education,  and  meant  to  press  it  as 
long  as  God  would  give  him  power.  The 
city  schools  compare  favorably  with  any  in 
the  Union. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Whereas,  This  Convention  of  state,  county,  and 
city  superintendents  of  schools  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
America;  and 

Whereas^  If  a  part  of  the  time  now  given  to  writing 
in  day  schools  were  devoted  to  drawing,  the  writing 
would  be  better,  and  the  power  of  drawing  be  a  clear 
gain,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  industrial  drawing,  consisting  of 
geometrical  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  and  ele- 
mentary design,  being  now  regarded  as  the  common 
basis  of  technical  education,  should  be  taught  in  4he 
public  day  schools  as  an  elementary  part  of  all  gen- 
eral education,  and  that  industrial  drawing,  modeling 
and  applied  design  for  trades  and  manufactures  should 
be  taught  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  free  evening 
classes,  to  those  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  day 
schools. 

The  committee  on  national  legislation 
made  the  following  report  concerning  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  which  was  adoj)ted : 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  address 
of  General  Eaton  on  "  The  Wants  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,"  would  hereby  report  that  they  have  con- 
sidered the  same,  and  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
more  careful  opinion  of  the  needs  and  necessities  of 
said  Bureau  of  Education  they  have  visited  the  same 
and  inspected  its  work,  so  far  as  possible,  both  as  to 
amount  and  character.  Your  committee  find  the 
scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  to 
be  strictly  confined  to  the  programme  laid  down  for 
it  by  General  Eaton  in  his  able  address.  The  objects 
and  aims  of  this  Bureau  should  be  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions set  forth,  in  order  to  remove  false  and  errone- 


ous impressions  that  have  gone  abroad  regarding  its 
tendency  to  centralization  of  th^  control  of  public 
education. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  disclaims,  through  its 
founders — the  Congress  of  the  United  States — and 
through  all  its  advocates,  including  the  teachers  and 
school  officers  and  directors  of  all  parts  of  the  country, 
any  intention  of  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  any  State  or  section  of  the  country, 
or  in  anywise  to  exercise  authority  in  the  collection  or 
dissemination  of  information,  said  Bureau  neither 
having  any  such  authority  granted  to  it  hitherto,  nor 
seeking  to  obtain  such  authority  in  the  future,  but 
leaving  entirely  to  States  and  local  self-govemxnent 
the  organization  and  management  of  schools,  and 
finding  its  proper  sphere  of  usefulness  in  collecting 
and  disseminating  educational  information  through 
the  voluntary  co-operation  of  teachers  and  others  en- 
gaged in  educational  work,  and  through  the  means 
afforded  it  by  Congress.  It  accomplishes  this  urork 
and  renders  it  available  by  the  following  means : 

1.  Chiefly  by  its  annual  report  containing  informa- 
tion as  to  the  educational  systems  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

2.  By  its  educational  library  and  museum,  which 
benefits  to  some  degree  even  the  most  distant  localities 
through  its  influence  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  all  sections  of  the  country  assembled  here  in 
Congress  or  visiting  the  capital  for  business  or  other 
causes. 

3.  In  furnishing  information  to  Congress  which 
shall  guide  in  the  preparation  of  laws  relating  to 
donations  for  the  aid  of  education  in  the  several 
States,  or  to  such  matters  as  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  Indians,  the  schedules  for  the  national 
census,  etc. 

4.  Its  function  in  obtaining  important  educational 
information  and  plans  and  models  of  school  archi- 
tecture, apparatus,  and  furniture  from  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  in  reciprocating  these  favors  by  exchange. 

With  these  objects  and  aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation clearly  in  view,  your  committee  would  further 
report  in  detail  regarding  the  several  items  embraced 
by  the  Commissioner  as  wants  of  his  Bureau : 

I.  Your  committee  regard  as  of  first  importance  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Bureau  in  an  edition  sufRcient  in  size  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  each  party  contributing  to  the 
statistical  information  which  it  contains,  and  at  least 
one  copy  to  each  superintendent  of  schools  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  to  each  president  of  school  board, 
to  each  county  superintendent  or  commissioner  of 
schools,  and  to  all  teachers  prominent  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  direction  of  the  method  of  discipline  or 
instruction.  Such  an  edition  your  committee  think 
should  comprise  at  least  12,000  copies  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Bureau,  besides  an  edition  published 
for  the  use  of  members  of  Congress  to  distribute  to 
their  constituents. 

II.  Your  committee  would  further  report  in  regard  to 
the  means  and  facilities  for  collecting  statistics  for  this 
report,  involving  the  work  of  examining  the  reports  of 
education,  domestic  and  foreign ;  the  condensation  of 
information  in  the  form  of  abstracts  and  the  transla- 
tion of  pertinent  and  valuable  matter ;  the  publication 
of  circulars  of  information  on  special  features  of  edu- 
cation in  the  systems  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  and  of 
books  and  apparatus  received  from  abroad — these 
things,  together  with  the  correspondence  necessary, 
demand  a  considerable  increase  of  the  clerical  force, 
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to  enable  the  Bureau  to  accomplish  its  work  to  the 
best  advantage. 

III.  Your  com mitte  find  further  occasion  for  an 
increase  of  the  appropriation  made  to  the  Bureau,  in 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Pedagogical  Library 
and  Museum  of  School  Apparatus,  containing  all  books 
on  education  published  in  this  country  or  in  foreign 
countries;  also  containing  plans  and  models  of  build- 
ings, furniture,  apparatus,  and  exhibits  of  pupils'  work. 
The  proper  arrangements  and  display  of  this  material 
and  the  preparation  of  catalogues  and  inventories,  to- 
gether with  the  other  work  that  has  been  named,  de- 
mand, in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  an  addition 
to  the  present  clerical  force  equivalent  to  four  clerks 
and  two  copyists,  which  addition  your  committee  re- 
commend that  this  convention  of  superintendents  ask 
Congress  in  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  that  body. 

IV.  Your  committee  would  further  recommend  that 
the  memorial  herein  named  should  suggest  to  the 
committee  of  Congress  addressed  the  importance  of 
locating  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  permanent  quarters 
— said  Bureau  having  been  removed  five  times  within 
the  nine  years  of  its  existence — and  the  provision  of  a 
fire-proof  room  or  rooms  for  its  library  and  museum, 
if  possible. 

V.  Your  committe  would  further  indorse  and  ap- 
prove of  the  provision  for  transportation  and  exchange 
of  documents,  apparatus,  and  models  illustrative  of 
educational  methods,  as  recommended  by  Commis- 
sioner  Eaton. 

VI.  Your  committee  would  further  report  that  their 
personal  examination  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  enables  them  to  confirm  their 
previous  impressions  regarding  the  present  efficiency 
of  the  management  of  said  Bureau ;  and  your  com- 
mittee take  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  believe  that 
their  own  favorable  impressions  regarding  the  Com- 
missioner's direction  of  this  Bureau  is  shared  by  the 
teachers  and  directors  of  education  generally  in  all 
sections  of  this  country.  Your  committee  therefore 
recommend  that  this  convention  of  superintendents 
express  their  emphatic  approval  of  the  present  conduct 
of  said  Bureau  of  Education,  and  their  confidence  in 
the  measures  inaugurated  and  carried  out  by  the  pre- 
sent Commissioner.  m.  A.  Newell,  Chairman, 

A  recommendation  by  the  same  committee 
that  M^.  Orr's  paper  on  education  in  the  South 
be  published  by  the  Bureau  as  a  circular  of 
information  was  also  adopted. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  tendering  thanks 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  for 
providing  a  place  and  the  means  of  holding 
the  meetings  of  the  convention  :  to  the  vari- 
ous gentlemen  who  had  interested  and  in- 
structed the  convention  with  valuable  papers, 
and  to  President  Wickersham  for  his  many 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Superintendents*  De- 
partment, National  Educational  Association. 

Letters,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention, were  read,  which  expressed  their 
great  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Phil- 
brick  as  Educational  Commissioner  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  of  General  Eaton,  as 
Educational  Commissioner  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education. 


DEATH  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Thomas  Severn,  late  Superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Reading,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city,  January  i6th,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-five  years.  He  was  a 
teacher  during  a  great  part  of  his  long  life,  hav- 
ing taught  a  select  school  in  Chester  county  for 
a  number  of  years  after  which  he  had  charge 
of  one  of  the  Reading  grammar  schools. 
He  then  went  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time  ;  on  his  return  to  Reading  he 
was  elected  to  the  Superintendency.  This 
pt)sition  he  held  until  last  summer.  He  was  a 
good  teacher,  and  a  man  highly  esteemed  by 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  As  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  their  late  Superin- 
tendent, his  funeral  was  attended  in  a  body 
by  all  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  city.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  teachers  held  in  the  High 
School  building,  January  i8th,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  wise  disposer  of 
human  affairs  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  kind 
friend  and  diligent  fellow- worker,  Thomas  Severn, 
late  Superintendent  of  our  City  schools,we.  the  teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools  of  Reading,  desirous  of 
manifesting  our  deep  feeling  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  good  and  just  man,  whom  we  long  knew 
and  esteemed,  do  hereby  unanimously  approve  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  That,  while  we  bow  in  humble  submission 
to  the  Divine  will,  we  cannot  but  lament  the  departure 
of  him  whom  we  had  known  so  well  and  loved  so 
much  for  many  years. 

Resolved^  That  we  always  recognized  in  Mr.  Severn, 
while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Superintendent  of  our 
schools,  a  man  of  culture,  an  indefatigable  and  effi- 
cient worker,  a  considerate  and  just  overseer,  and  a 
kind-hearted  and  liberal  gentleman.  Doing  his  work 
quietly  and  unpretentiously,  without  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  arrogance  or  presumption,  that  he  did 
it  effectually  and  well  was  evidenced  in  the  admira- 
ble condition  in  which  he  left  our  schools  when  he 
vacated  his  office,  and  the  affectionate  regret  we  all 
felt  when  that  event  occurred. 

Resolved^  That,  in  her  deep  grief  at  her  unexpected 
loss,  we  most  profoundly  sympathize  with  his  much 
afflicted  widow,  and  sincerely  trust  that  the  Gracious 
Giver  of  all  good,  will  lighten  her  bereavement,  and 
enable  her  to  endure  to  the  end  this  addition  to  her 
already  great  suffering,  so  long  borne  with  uncom- 
plaining Christian  fortitude. 

Resolvfify  That  as  the  Board  of  Control  have  kindly 
granted  Monday  afternoon  to  the  teachers,  that  they 
attend  the  funeral  services  in  a  body. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented to  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  that  they  be 
published  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  yournal  and  the  National  kducator. 

Signed  by  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
corps  of  teachers  of  the  city  of  Reading. 

Anna  J.  H.  Printz, 
I^oTiiE  Hkckman, 
Sarah  E.  Gossler, 
Amanda  M.  Reed, 
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SUMMARY  OF  INSTITUTE  WORK. 


THE  reports  here  given  of  the  late  Insti- 
tute sessions  in  the  several  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  although  condensed  into  as 
brief  compass  as  seems  advisable,  occupy 
more  space  than  was  supposed.  They  will, 
however,  be  read  with  care  by  Superintend- 
ents and  others  interested  in  this  work ; 
and  being  thus  placed  together  for  compari- 
son or  criticism,  they  may  suggest  directions 
in  which  Institutes  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  may  be  4mproved.  The  active  Superin- 
tendent keeps  his  Institute  in  view  during 
the  entire  year,  noting  *' points"  and  devis- 
ing and  maturing  plans  for  a  profitable  ses- 
sion, many  months  in  advance  of  the  time  at 
which  it  is  to  be  held. 

Adams. — Dec.  2,  five  days;  174  members  enrolled, 
being  in  excess  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
county.  Instructors:  Prof.  Mark  Baily,  Hon.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  M.  Valentine,  D.  D.,  Profs.  P.  M.  Bickle, 
J.  V.  Montgomery,  R.  H.  Carolhers,  Col.  Sanford, 
and  Tod  Ford.  Topics.  Orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  composition, 
the  kindergarten,  etymology,  drawing,  astronomy  and 
Lcience  of  teaching.  Lectures:  China  and  Japan, 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  *•  Go  West,  Young  Man,"  and 
The  New  Era  in  Europe.     Expenses,  $545. 

Allegheny. — Aug.  26,  five  days;  393  members 
enrolled,  95  per  cent.  Instructors :  Dr.  John  H. 
French,  Profs.  T.  E.  Wakeham,  J.  W.  Caldwell, 
Andrew  Bunt,  Rev.  W.  B.  Watkins,  E.  F.  Jeffers, 
D.  D.,  and  Dr.  Black.  Topics:  Mental  philosophy, 
grammar,  geography,  derivation  of  English  words, 
origin  of  English  language,  science  of  civilization, 
orthography,  metric  system,  and  educational  waste. 
Expenses,  ^231. 

Armstrong. — Dec.  23,  five  days;  249  members 
enrolled,  or  92  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  county. 
Instructors:  Phrof.  J.  H.  Young,  Dr.  J.  H.  French, 
Prof.  E.  V.  DeGraff,  Wm.  B.  Hall  (music),  Frank 
Beard,  Esq.,  and  Col.  J.  P.  Sanford.  Topics  :  Read- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic  and  grammar  received 
special  attention,  though  all  the  common  branches 
were  considered.     Expenses,  JJ536. 

Beaver. — Dec.  30,  twentieth  session,  five  days;  270 
teachers  enrolled,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  force 
in  the  county.  Instructors :  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  Dr. 
S.  G.  Williams,  and  Prof.  G.  E-  Little.  Topics :  The 
teachers'  "  profession ;"  school  organization,  recitation 
and  government;  teaching  reading,  geography  and 
drawing.  Lectures :  The  Earth  more  than  Six 
Thousand  Years  Old,  Washington  Irving  and  Ameri- 
can Education.     Expenses,  $312. 

Bedford. — Sept.  23,  five  days;  115  members  en- 
rolled, 91  per  cent.  Instructors:  Profs.  Geo.  P.  Beard, 
D.  M.  Sensenig,  Miss  M.  L.  Sanford,  Wallace  Bruce, 
and  Prof.  Bridenbaugh.  Topics:  All  the  branches 
taught  in  our  country  schools,  but  more  especially  the 
primary  branches.  Lectures ;  Success  and  its  Require- 
ments, Landmarks  of  Scott,  Washington  Irving. 
The  Labor  Question,  and  Our  Educational  Policy. 
Expenses,  JJ237. 

Bkrks. — Oct.  21,  sixteeth  session,  five  days ;  443 
teachers  enrolled,  82  per  cent.     Instructors  ;   Profes- 


sors J.  H.  Shumaker,  J.  S.  Ermentrout,  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  J.  S.  Stahr,  D.  B.  Brunner,  D.  E.  Schoedlcr, 
R.  K.  Burkholder,  R.  H.  Koch,  Hon.  A.  K.  Mc- 
Clure,  Rev.  C.  Z.  Weiser,  Miss  H.  B.  Swineford, 
and  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage.  Topics:  Reading, 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  language,  mental  sci- 
ence and  methods  of  instruction.  Lectures:  The 
World's  Teachers,  Memory,  Sunbeams,  and  the 
Bright  Side  of  Things.     Expenses,  $501. 

Blair. — Dec,  23,  five  and  one-half  days;  123 
members  enrolled,  or  79  per  cent.  Instructors,  Profs. 
J.  H.  Shumaker,  E.  A.  Angell,  Rev.  S.  W.  Duffield, 
W.  H.  Schwartz,  E.  O.  M.  Haberacher,  and  D.  W. 
Croft.  Topics  :  Arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  geo- 
graphy, composition,  spelling  and  chemistry.  Lec- 
tures: Common  Sense,  Fuss,  Vocal  Music,  Some 
Things  tl\^t  Ought  to  be  Righted,  Invisible  Forces, 
and  Chemistry  Illustrated.  "  The  good  fruits  of  oar 
Institute  are  already  being  reaped  in  the  increased  in- 
terest teachers  take  in  their  schools  and  in  educational 
meetings."     Expenses,  ^141. 

Bradford. — Aug.  12,  ten  days;  300  members  en- 
rolled, err  44  per  cent.  Instructors :  E.  L.  Hillis,  B. 
E.  Quinlan,  Rev.  David  Craft,  J.  A.  Wilt,  Arthur 
Head,  J.  P.  Keeney,  J.  T.  McColIum,  W.  H.  Brown, 
J.  S.  Crawford,  E.  B.  McKee,  E.  B.  Burgen,  Hon. 
George  Moscrip,  Rev.  G.  C.  Jones,  and  Prof.  Baxter 
Owen.  Topics:  Arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
drawing,  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  sounds 
of  letters,  history,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. "Lectures:  Self-Culture, "  Genius?  *Tis  Labor," 
Spelling  Reform.     Expenses,  $200. 

Bucks. — Oct.  14,  five  days;  280  members  enrolled, 
or  92  per  cent.  Instructors:  Dr.  John  H.  French, 
Bernard  Bigsby,  J.  V.  Montgomery,  George  L.  Mans, 
Mary  E.  Speakman,  S.  J.  Coffin,  George  C.  Young, 
Tod  Ford,  George  Kennan,  B.  Leighton  Beal,  Rev. 
Joel  Swartz,  and  Abby  Sage  Richardson.  Instruction 
was  given  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  indus- 
trial drawing,  music,  elementary  teaching  and  methods 
of  instruction.  Lectures:  "Go  West,  Young  Man," 
Our  Life  in  Siberia,  The  Phonograph,  "  No  Man 
Owns  Deeper  than  He  Plows.'*     Expenses,  ^663. 

Butler. — Dec.  30,  five  days;  195  teachers  en- 
rolled, 75  per  cent.  Instructors:  E.  V.  DeGraff,  J, 
W.  Shoemaker,  Rev.  C.  L.  Streamer.  Topics  :  Or- 
thography, reading,  language,  voice  culture,  geo- 
graphy, arithmetic  and  school  discipline.  Lectures  : 
The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind,  How  to  Say  things, 
and  Elements  of  Personal  Power.     Expenses,  $243. 

Cambria. — Jan.  3,  1879,  five  days;  103  teachers 
enrolled,  47  per  cent.  Instructors  :  M.  W.  Cramer, 
John  S.  McKay,  Miss  Fannie  Ells,  Wallace  Bruce, 
and  John  H.  Young.  Topics:  Language,  reading, 
pronunciation,  drawing,  arithmetic,  history,  elocution, 
spelling  aud  natural  science.  Lectures:  Landmarks 
of  Scott,  Familiar  Spirits,  Language  Study,  and  What 
to  Read.     Expenses,  $137. 

Cameron. — Dec.  16,  five  days;  83  members  en- 
rolled, being  in  excess  of  the  number  of  teachers  in 
the  county.  Instructors;  Prof.  El.  V.  DeGraff,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Vincent,  Dr.  R.  P.'Heilman,  Miss  H.  B.  Swine- 
ford, Dr.  B.  B.  Hamlin,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Vrooman. 
Topics:  Reading,  grammar,  geography,  composition, 
drawing,  writing,  physiology,  school  management  and 
government.  Lectures:  Our  National  Progress,  That 
Boy,  That  Boy's  Sister,  and  Learning  to  Read.  Ex- 
penses, ^300. 

Carbon. — Nov.  18,  five  days  ;  102  teachers  en- 
rolled, 75  per  cent.  Instructors:  Prof.  James  Johon- 
not,  E.  H.  Barlow,  H.  Coppee,  Rev.  E.  Ferrier,  L. 
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S.  Barber,  L.  Iluber,  J.  W.  Sturdevant,  and  S.  H. 
Hollinger.  Topics':  Language,  reading,  arithmetic, 
pb3rsical  geography,  elementary  astronomy,  mental 
science  and  school  government.  Lectures ;  Knight 
Errantry  of  Science,  Social  Forces,  Select  Reading, 
and  Historical  Whitewashing.     Expenses,  $171. 

Centre. — Dec.  24,  four  days;  200  teachers  enrol- 
led, 83 per  cent.  Instructors  :  Profs.  N.  C.  SchaefTer, 
John  S.  Stahr,  W.  A.  Buckhout,  Wallace  Bruce,  and 
W.  A.  Krise.  Topics:  Primary  teaching,  natural 
science,  mental  science,  and  school  government. 
Lectures  :  Robert  Burns,Education  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  The  Results  and  Tendencies  of  Modem 
Science.     Expenses,  IS239. 

Chester. — Nov.  4,  five  dajrs ;  405  teachers  enrol- 
led, 95  per  cent.  Instructors  from  abroad  were: 
Prof.  E.  V.  De  Graff,  W.  A.  Buckhout,  J.  V.  Mont- 
gomery,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Edward  Brooks,  D.  M. 
Sensenig,  and  Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge.  The  home 
talent  consisted  of  Profs.  Geo.  L.  Maris,  Richard  Dar- 
lington, James  Thompson,  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Speakman.  Topics :  Reading,  writ- 
ing, drawing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  language, 
physical  culture,  botany,  entomology,  etc.  Lectures : 
Beyond  the  Sea,  Mary  A.  Livermore;  Our  Girls,  by 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton;  France  in  the  Sunbeam,  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Warren ;  Washington  Irving,  by  Wallace 
Bruce ;  and  Readings  by  Helen  Potter.  Expenses, 
11,224. 

Clarion. — Dec.  23,  five  days ;  203  teachers  en- 
rolled, 90  per  cent.  Instructors:  Profs.  R.  H.  Hol- 
brook,  J.  A.  Cooper,  and  G.  E.  Little,  Mrs.  M. 
Thrasher,  Will  Carleton,  J.  P.  Sanford,  J.  B.  Solo- 
mons, J.  J.  Pcnnepacker,  and  J.  F.  Rinier.  Topics : 
Science  of  teaching,  school  management,  teaching 
reading,  arithmetic,  etc.,  drawing  and  school  exposi- 
tions. Lectures:  Mammoth  Cave,  Old  Times  and 
New,  Science  of  Home,  Are  We  Growing  Wiser  ? 
Teachers'  Libraries,  Education  at  the  County  Fair. 
Teachers'  Union  Reading  Circle.     Expenses,  3381. 

Clearfield. — Dec.  30,  five  days;  185  teachers 
enrolled,  87  per  cent.  Instructors ;  Profs.  A.  N. 
Raub,  E.  H.  Barlow,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  F.  G. 
Harris,  Tod  Ford,  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  John 
Patton,  jr.  Topics :  Orthography,  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  literature,  elocution,  and  school  manage- 
ment. Lectures :  The  Law-giver  of  Israel,  **  Go  West 
Young  Man,"  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sights  and 
Secrets  of  European  Travel.  An  exposition  was  held 
m  connection  with  the  Institute  which  proved  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  feature. 

Clinton. — Dec.  31,  four  days  ;  120  teachers  en- 
rolled, 70  per  cent.  Instructors :  Profs.  Sensenig, 
Raub,  Peoples,  Bentz,  Armstrong,  Twitmyer,  and 
Col.  Sanford.  Topics:  Arthmetic,  mensuration, 
geometry,  principles  of  teaching^,  primary  instruction 
and  school  ethics.  Lectures :  Wanderings  in  Sunny 
Lands,  Success  and  its  Requirements,  and  Climate. 

Columbia. — Dec.  23,  five  days;  152  teachers  en- 
rolled. 80  per  cent.  Instructors:  M.  W.  Cramer,  Wm, 
Nneiling,D.  J.  Waller,  N.  J.  Walker,  and  C.  J.  Arms. 
Instruction  was  given  in  all  the  common  branches, 
and  several  essays  were  read  on  natural  science  in  our 
schools.  Lectures :  Boys,  and  Our  Public  Schools 
and  their  Objects.     Expenses,  |J8o. 

Crawford. — Oct.  21,  five  days;  195  teachers  en- 
rolled; 40  per  cent.  [50  teachers  went  home  the  first 
day  without  enrolling,  on  account  of  typhoid  fever 
in  the  town  in  which  Institute  was  held.]  Instruct- 
ors: Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard, 
Rev.  R.  B.  Dilworth,  Prof.  E.  G.  Little,  Mrs.  R.  J. 


Dewoodie,  S.  H.  Prather,  and  S.  P.  Bates.  Topics  : 
Arithmetic,  teaching  language,  history,  geography, 
theory  of  teaching,  drawing  and  penmanship.  Lec- 
tures :  Inconsistencies,  The  Successful  Teacher,  Amer- 
ican Education,  and  «*  How  Do  You  Do?"  Expenses, 
%^^2.,  District  Institutes  are  now  being  held  semi- 
monthly with  great  success  and  profit,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  fifty  teachers  at  each  meeting. 

Cwmberland. — Nov.  18,  five  days;  207  members 
enrolled,  90  per  cent.  Instructors  :  E.  V.  De  Graff, 
Maria  L.  Sanford,  Delia  J.  Smith,  Sara  R.Hogan,  E. 
A.  Angell,  and  Tod  Ford.  Topics  :  Spelling,  geog- 
raphy, history,  language,  penmanship,  reading,  neat- 
ness and  order,  free-hand  drawing,  school  organiza- 
tion  and  discipline.  Lectures :  The  Labor  Question, 
Elements  of  Personal  Power,  **Go  West,  Young  Man.*| 
Expenses,  J332. 

Dauphin. — aVov.  19  and  Dec.  17,  ^%,  days  each; 
220  members,  99  per  cent.  Instructors:  Profs.  A.  N. 
Raub,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr..  S.  A.  Baer, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Young,  Col.  Sanford,  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Leeser.  Topics:  Arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
reading,  primary  teaching,  school  government,  draw- 
ing, grammar,  orthoeopy,  and  physiology.  Lectures : 
Education  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Self- 
Help,  Our  Public  Schools  and  their  Foundation, 
Echoes  from  Round  Top,  How  to  Train  the  Mem- 
ory, Co-operation  of  Parents  with  Teachers.  Ex- 
penses, 3389. 

Delaware. — Nov.  11,  five  days  ;  150  members  en- 
rolled, or  91  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  county- 
Instructors:  Dr.  J.  H.  French,  Profs.  W.  A.  Buck- 
hont,  Bernard  Bigsby,  Geo.  L.  Maris,  M.  E.  Schieb- 
ner,  G.  W.  North,  Grace  Anna  Lewis,  Esther  J.  Trim- 
ble, Mary  E.  Speakman,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Warren,  Mrs. 
E.  Cady  Stanton,  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  and  Miss 
Helen  Potter.  Instruction  was  given  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  natural  history,  language,  gram- 
mar, English  literature,  and  primary  work  in  the  school 
room.  Lectures :  The  Forces  in  a  Sunbeam,  A  Yan- 
kee in  Secessia,  Our  Girls,  New  York  to  Jerusalem. 
Expenses,  $734. 

Elk. — Dec.  30,  five  da3rs;  84  teachers  enrolled,  95 
per  cent.  Instructors  :  Profs.  H.  S.  Jones,  N.  H. 
Schenck,  C.  S,  Riddell,  Geo.  Kennan  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Riddell.  All  the  common  branches  were  touched 
upon,  and  prominence  given  to  school  government. 
Lectures:  Living,  School  System,  Young  Men  and 
Maidens  of  Olden  Time,  Life  in  Siberia,  Vagabond 
Life  in  Europe.     Expenses,  ;^22i. 

Erie. — Nov.  18,  five  days;  216  teachers  enrolled, 
70  per  cent.  Instructors :  Dr.  John  H.  French,  Rev. 
R.  B.  Dilworth,  Profs.  H.  S.  Jones,  J.  A.  Cooper 
and  Nathan  Sheppard.  Topics :  Arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, language,  industrial  drawing,  map  drawing,  his- 
tory, reading,  and  organization  and  management  of 
schools.  Lectures:  Living  Educational  Forces;  Dick- 
ens,  with  Readings ;  and  Our  Boys  and  Girls.  Ex- 
penses, $260. 

Fayette. — Dec.  23,  five  days;  175  teachers  en- 
rolled, 75  per  cent.  Instructors:  Miss  Maria  L.  San- 
ford, Prof  W.  D.  Henkle,  Hon.  T.  B.  Schnatterly 
and  A.  C.  Nult,  Esq.  Topics  ;  History,  geography, 
grammar,  use  of  dictionary,  school  government,  etc. 
Lectures :  The  Labor  Question,  Luther  and  the  Re- 
formation, and  Debauchery  of  Public  Morals.  Ex- 
penses, $291. 

Forest. — Dec.  16,  five  days;  37  members  enrolled, 
or  71  per  cent.  Instructors  :  Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Geo. 
R.  Dixon,  S.  D.  Owen  and  J.  W.  Walker.  Instruc- 
tion given  in  school  government,  and  all  common 
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branches.  Lectures:  Educational  Forces,  Educa- 
tional Problems ;  Visit  to  Ed.  Museum  Depository, 
Toronto;  and  Force  and  Friction,     Expenses, IS79. 

Franklin. — Nov.  18,  five  days;  240  teachers  en- 
rolled, 89  per  cent.  Instructors :  Profs.  Angell,  Hill- 
man,  Ennis,  Palm,  Westlake,  Lyte,  Miss  McCalmont, 
Wallace  Bruce  and  Tod  Ford.  Topics  :  Mental  sci- 
ence, natural  science,  composition  and  letter  writing, 
English  grammar,  elocution  and  school  discipline. 
Lectures :  Landmarks  of  Scott  and  All  the  Way  to 
Naples.     Expenses,  {^282. 

Fulton. — Dec.  9,  five  days  ;  56  teachers  present, 
79  per  cent.  Instructors:  Profs.  S.  D.  Hillman,  R. 
M.  McNeal,  Miss  S.  H.  McCalmont  and  Col.  San- 
ford.  Topics :  Primary  school  work,  elocution  and 
calisthenics,  civil  government,  physiology,  m.-ntal 
and  natural  science,  and  theory  of  teaching.  Lec- 
tures: The  American  Schoolmasters,  Education  for 
Citizenship,  and  Old  Times  and  New.^Expenses,  $111. 

Greknk. — Dec.  23,  five  days;  129  members  en- 
rolled, or  70  per  cent.  Instructors;  Dr.  A.  B.  Miller, 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  H.  M.  Craig,  Dr.  Geo.  Eraser, 
F.  S.  Dellaas,  Miss  Florence  Chichester,  and  Miss 
S.  B.  Albert.  Topics:  Mental  science,  school  econ- 
omy, methods  of  instruction,  grammar,  spelling  and 
drawing.  Lectures:  The  Teacher,  Religious  Ele- 
ment in  Education,  and  Jerusalem.     Expenses,  JS180. 

Huntingdon. — Dec.  16,  five  days;  151  teachers 
enrolled,  70  per  cent.  Instructors:  Profs.  D.  M.  Sen- 
senig,  W.  H.  Schuyler,  Edward  Brooks,  Miss  L.  E. 
Patridge,  Miss  Jes-sie  E.  Wilson  and  Wallace  Bruce. 
Topics :  Moral  training,  physical  culture,  school  gov- 
ernment, thoroughness  in  teaching,  pronunciation, 
spelling,  grammar,  history,  arithmetic,  necessity  of 
reading  educational  literature,  etc.  Lectures :  The 
New  Bonanza,  Robert  Burns,  We  Girls,  and  Home 
Education.     Expenses,  $269. 

Indiana. — Dec.  30,  four  days ;  237  teachers  en- 
rolled, 96  per  cent.  Instructors :  Dr.  Jno.  H.  French, 
Prof.  J.  H.  Young,  Rev.  A.  Donaldson,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Bolar,  Miss  Jane  E.  Leonard.  Topics :  Use  of  text 
books,  teaching  writing,  school  organization,  primary 
teaching,  arithmetic,  geoijraphy,  metric  system,  and 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  ^cture :  Our  Boys 
and  Girls. 

Jefferson. — Dec.  30,  five  days;  150  teachers  en- 
rolled, or  78  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  county. 
Instructors:  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  Geo.  P. 
Hays,  Supt.  A.  J.  Davis,  and  Prof.  M.  Thrasher. 
Topics :  Methods  of  instruction,  school  government, 
school  expositions,  physiology,  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Lectures:  Onr  School  System, 
Character  and  Manners,  Are  We  Growing  Wiser? 
How  to  Think,  and  The  School  Law.  Expenses, 
1 1 90. 

Juniata. — Dec.  9, five  days;  130  members  were 
enrolled,  of  whom  103  are  engaged  in  teaching,  98 
percent.  Instructors:  Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  Profs. 
Geo.  P.  Beard,  E.  A.  Angell,  J.  T.  Ailman,  W.  H. 
Groninger,  Silas  Wright,  Rev.  E.  E.  Berry  and  Rev. 
Joel  Swartz.  Topics  :  History,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  astronomy,  reading,  composition,  school 
organization,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.  Lectures  ; 
He  Who  Cannot  Paint  Must  Grind  the  Colors,  The 
Labor  Question,  Common  Sense,  Self-Culture.  Ex- 
penses, 5279. 

Lancaster. — Nov.  11,  twenty-seventh  session,  five 
days ;  564  members  enrolled,  98  per  cent.  Instruct- 
ors: Dr.  E.  Brooks,  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Profs. 
James  Johonnot,  John  S.  Stahr,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  E.  Hubbard  Barlow,  E.  O.  Lyte,  J.  V. 


Montgomei^,  M^ria  L.  Sanford,  J.  P.  McCaskey,  A- 
A.  Willits,  Wallace  Bruce,  E.  B.  RaflFensperger. 
Topics :  Grammar,  natural  science,  principles  of  in- 
struction, stars  and  star  groups,  etymology,  history, 
reading,  school  manafrement,  etc.  Lectures  :  Mental 
Dyspepsia,  Robert  Burns,  Education  in  Europe, 
Humors  of  the  Pulpit  and  Pew,  Education  of  Women, 
Luther  and  the  Reformation,  and  Braddock's  Rente. 
Expenses,  $944. 

Lawrence. — Oct.  28,  five  days ;  223  members  en- 
rolled, 94  per  cent.  Instructors :  Hon.  S.  R.  Thomp- 
son, Geo.  P.  Beard,  G.  E.  Little, Miss  O.J.  Patterson, 
E.  T.  Jeffers,  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  Hon.  J.  W.  Wal- 
lace.  Topics :  School  organization,  course  of  study, 
geography,  arithmetic,  drawing  and  language.  Lec- 
tures :  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  School 
Room,  Reminiscences,  Sight  and  Scenes  in  Eastern 
Lands,  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,  and 
American  Progress.     Expenses,  $207. 

Lebanon. — Jan.  20,  five  days;  201  members, being 
in  excess  of  the  number  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
county.  Instructors :  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  Supt.  T.  F. 
Gahan,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Rev.  Dr.  Reinmund, 
Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  Wallace  Bruce  and  Tod 
Ford.  Topics :  Common  branches  and  school  gov- 
ernment. Lectures :  Lnndmarks  of  Scott,  We  Girls, 
and  "Go  West,  Young  Man."     Expenses,  $359. 

Lehigh. — Dec.  9,  five  days ;  285  members  en- 
rolled, 91  per  cent.  Instructors:  Profs.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer;  Geo.  H.  Desh,  Rev.  A.  R.  Home,  Geo.  I* 
Maris,  Prof.  Carver,  Miss  H.  B.  Swineford,  J.  S.  Er- 
mentrout,  R.  H.  Koch,  Rev.  C.-Z.  Weiser.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Erdman  and  Prof.  M.  H.  Richards.  Topics:  Spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  language, 
grammar,  physical  geography,  history,  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  English  literature,  composition  and 
algebra.  Lectures:  Education  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Memory,  Female  Education  and 
Woman's  Sphere,  Rights  and  Lefts,  English  Idioms, 
Thoughts  on  School  Discipline.     Expenses,  J218. 

Luzerne. — Eleventh  session,  Dec.  16,  five  days; 
400  teachers  enrolled,  70  per  cent.  Instructors :  Rev. 
D.  Copeland,  Profs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  A.  H.  Berlin, 
P.  Martin,  A.  B.  Dunning,  Wallace  Bruce,  J.  C. 
Geyer,  L.  R.  Fowler,  A.  D.  Albert,  J.  E.  Ross  and 
Miss  H.  E.  Brooks.  Topics:  Reading,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  school-room  hygiene,  history,  science  of 
common  things,  geography,  writing  and  civil  govern- 
ment.   Lectures:  How  to  Study,  Landmarks  of  Scott, 

Lycoming. — Dec.  16,  five  days;  202  members,  75 
per  cent.  Instructors  :  Dr.  G.  P.  Hays,  Hon.  H. 
Houck,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Riddel  I,  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax. 
Topics:  All  common  school  studies.  Lectures: 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Every- Day  Reasoning,  and  Men 
of  the  Times.     Expenses,  $375. 

MiFKLiN. — Jan.  27,  $1^  days;  93  members,  87  per 
cent.  Instructors :  Prot.  Wm.  Noetling,  Rev.  L).  J. 
Waller,  jr.,  Dr.  Jno.  H.  French,  Prof.  Browne,  Miss 
Mary  Butler,  Hon.  H.  Houck,  Dr.  A.  A.  Willits,  Rev. 
J.B.Young.  Topics:  Orthography, reading, geogra- 
phy, grammar,  arithmetic,  language,  school  discipline 
and  object  lessons.  Lectures :  Model  Wife,  Echoes 
from  Round  Top,  Our  Boys  and  Girls,  Our  Common 
Schools  and  their  Foundation  Principles.    Ex.,  tiTj. 

Monroe. — Jan.  6,  five  days ;  1 10  members,  80  per 
cent.  Instructors:  Profs.  Henry  Carver,  R.  H.  Koch, 
C.  K.  Canfield,  W.  A.  Campbell,  Rev.  E.  B.  Raffcns- 
perger,  J.  F.  Meredith,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Shull.  Topics: 
Orthography,  geography,  grammar,  reading,  arithme- 
tic, history,  composition,  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  elocution  and  theory  of  teaching.     Lectures : 
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The  Humors  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Pew,  The  Teacher, 
Work  of  our  Schools,  Remedial  Education,  and  How 
We  Live.     Expenses,  1597. 

Pike. — Jan.  20,  five  days:  65  members,  90  per 
cent.  Instructors:  Profs.  C.  H.  Verrill,J.  F.  Dooley, 
W.  A.  Campbell,  B.  B.  Smith  and  Wm.  Wesifall. 
Topics :  Grammar,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
spelling,  reading,  composition  and  letter  writing. 
Lectures  :  What  Shall  We  Study?  Relation  of  Teach- 
ers to  Patrons  and  Patrons  to  Schools,  Whispering  in 
School,  Advancement  of  Public  Schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  Past  Ten  Years.     Expenses,  ^108. 

McKean. — Aug.  26,  five  days  ;  100  members  en- 
rolled, being  in  excess  of  the  number  of  teachers  in 
the  county.     Instructors :  Profs.  A.  N.  Raub,  and  O. 

C.  Snyder,  and  W.  H.  Curtis,  Co.  Supt.  Topics : 
The  common  English  branches  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing them,  letter-wnting,  and  self-culture  of  teachers. 
Lectures  :  Language,  Self  Help,  The  Voice  of  His- 
tory.    Expenses,  ^81. 

Mercer. — Nov.  11,  five  days  ;  225  teachers  enrol- 
led, 60  per  cent.  Instructors:  Profs.  E.  V.  De  Graff, 
S.  R.  Thompson,  G.  E.  Little,  and  S.  R.  Prather. 
Topics :  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  or- 
thography, and  school  discipline.  Lectures:  The 
Elements  of  Personal  Power,  Masters  and  Men,  "How 
Do  You  Do  ?"  and  Inconsistencies.     Expenses,  ^^262. 

Montgomery. — Oct.  28,  five  days ;  259  teachers 
enrolled,  76  per  cent.  Instructors:  Prof.  James 
Johonnot,  D.  M.  Sensenig,  Geo.  L.  Maris,  J.  V. 
Montgomery,  Dr.  H.  W.  Warren,  Wallace  Bruce, 
Stuart  Rogers,  A.  D.  Eisenhower,  Miss  Maria  L. 
Sanford,  and  Miss  E.  J.  Trimble.  Topics:  The 
principles  of  teaching,  elementary  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, reading,  history,  school  discipline,  moral  culture, 
drawing,  physical  culture,  organization  of  schools, 
English  literature,  and  composition.  Lectures:  Forces 
in  a  Sunbeam,  Landmarks  of  Scott,  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion, Social  Forces.     Expenses,  jp57i. 

Montour. — Dec.  23,  five  days;  81  members  en- 
rolled, being  in  excess  of  the  number  of  teachers  of  the 
county.  Instructors  :  Prof  T.  F.  Gahan,  Wm.  Noetling, 

D.  J.  Waller,  Wm.  Boal,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  J.  D.  Cook, 
and  Mrs.  A.S. Burrows.  Topics :  Principles  of  teaching, 
primary  reading,  primary  arithmetic,  phonetics,  school 
management,  school  discipline,  English  grammar,  and 
language  lessons.  Lectures  :  Education  Among  the 
Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  A  Short  Ramble 
Over  Beaten  Paths.     Expenses,  ^96. 

Northampton. — Dec.  30,  4^  days;  265  teach- 
ers enrolled,  88  per  cent.  Instructors :  Dr.  W.  C. 
Cattell,  Profs.  Porter,  Coffin  and  Hardy,  of  Lafayette 
College,  Prof.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,,  H.  S.  Housekeeper, 
Rev.  A.  R.  Home,  and  Col.  Sanford.  The  teachers 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  Topics : 
Arithmetic,  geography,  spelling  reform,  school  disci- 
pline, English  Literature,  requisites  of  the  teacher, 
metric  system,  algebra,  school  hygiene,  etc.  Lec- 
tures :  Our  English,  Wonders  of  the  Plant  World,  and 
Old  Times  and  New.     Expenses,  ^190. 

Northumberland. — Dec.  16,  fivedays;  183  mem- 
bers enrolled,  70  percent.  Instructors:  Miss  Maria 
L.  Sanford,  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  jr.,  M  C.  Home,  N. 
C.  Schaeffer,  and  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax.  Topics; 
History,  arithmetic,  reading,  geography,  primary  in- 
struction, method  of  teaching  and  school  discipline. 
Lectures:  Interests  of  our  Public  Schools,  Labor 
Question,  Education,  University  Life  in  Germany, 
Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ex- 
penses, $211. 

Perry. — Dec.  2,  five  days  ;  136  teachers  enrolled. 


75  per  cent.  Instmctors :  Prof.  J.  H.  Shumaker,  Dr.  E. 
Brooks,  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  Rev.  J.  Edgar,  W.  Y„ 
Baker,  Col.  J.  P.  Sanford.  Topics :  Spelling  and 
pronunciation,  reading,  language  exercises  and  pri- 
mary composition,  school-room  hygiene.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  methods  of  teaching  all  com- 
mon school  branches.  Lectures :  Invisible  Forces, 
We  Girls,  The  Old  and  the  New,  Home  Education, 
Hygiene  of  the  School  Room.     Expenses,  $207, 

Potter. — Oct  i,  five  days;  173  teachers  enrolled, 
70  per  cent.  Instructors:  Profs.  F.  A.  Allen,  H.  S. 
Jones,  Geo.  R.  Dixon,  C.  W.  Wasson.  Topics: 
School  government,  school  discipline,  methods  of 
teaching,  physiology,  history,  geography,  botany  and 
composition.  Lectures:  Living,  Force  and  Friction, 
Will  it  Pay  ?  Be  Somebody.     Expenses,  ^200. 

Schuylkill. — Dec.  16,  five  days;  415  teachers 
enrolled,  82  per  cent.  Instructors :  Dr.  J.  H.  French, 
Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  Rev.  S.  H.  Bell,  Wallace  Bruce, 
and  Rev.  De  Witt  Talmage.  Methods  of  teaching 
the  following  branches  were  discussed  by  instructors 
and  teachers :  Reading,  arithmetic,  language  in  all 
its  departments  of  technical  grammar,  composition, 
etc.  Geography  without  the  text-book  and  with  out- 
line maps  and  globes,  and  penmanship  with  and 
without  copy  books.  The  County  Superintendent, 
Jesse  Newlin,  occupied  a  portion  of  each  session  in 
exposing,  and  suggesting  remedies  for,  defects  in 
teaching,  governing,  etc.,  gathered  while  visiting 
schools.  Lectures  :  The  Lifted  Veil,  Womanhood  in 
Shakespeare,  The  Bright  Side  of  Things.  Expenses, 
^1158. 

Snyder. — Oct.  21,  five  days;  120  members  en- 
rolled, being  in  excess  of  the  number  of  teachers  in 
the  county.  Instructors:  Miss  M.  L.  Sanford,  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Burrows  and  Prof.  Wm.  Noetling.  Topics  : 
Reading,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, methods,  discipline,  geography,  vocal  music  and 
school  government.  Lectures :  Martin  Luther,  The 
Labor  Question.     Expenses,  %^o. 

Somerset. — Dec.  23,  five  days ;  146  members  en- 
rolled, or  60  per  cent.  Instructors:  Prof.  Geo.  P. 
Beard  and  Miss  Jane  E.  Leonard.  Topics:  Geogra- 
phy and  history.  Lectures :  Organization  and  School 
Government.     Expenses,  ^139. 

Sullivan. — Nov.  4,  ten  days ;  50  teachers  present, 
50  per  cent.  Instructors :  Dr.  S.  F.  Colt,  Prof.  E. 
E.  Quinlan  and  Prof.  G.  W.  Ryan.  Topics :  Practi- 
cal lessons  on  methods  of  teaching  the  common 
branches.     Lecture :  The  Mind. 

Susquehanna. — August  19,  eleventh  session,  five 
days ;  306  teachers  enrolled,  60  per  cent.  Instructors : 
Prof.  S.  J.  Coffin,  J..H.  Harris,  Dr.  A.  T.  Brundage, 
Prof.  Alonzo  Reed,  W.  E.  Tilden,  H.  B.  Larrabee, 
H.  L.  Fairchild,  and  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.  D.  Topics  : 
Algebra,  pronunciation,  civil  government,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  literature,  drawing, 
physiology,  composition,  astronomy,  metric  system, 
and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Lectures :  1  he 
Geological  Ages,  Education  and  the  Republic,  Christ- 
ian Education  in  Mohammedan  Countries,  California  : 
Its  Mines,  Pines,  Vines  and  Heathen  Shrines.  Ex- 
penses, j^200. 

Tioga. — Aug.  19,  five  da)rs;  300  members  enrolled, 
of  whom  240  were  teachers,  and  the  remainder  di> 
rectors,  ex-teachers,  or  those  preparing  to  teach.  In- 
structors :  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Cowles, 
Prof.  E.  Francis  and  Mrs.  Leon  O.  Bailey.  Topics  : 
Reading,  drawing,  object  teaching,  penmanship, 
school  government,  language  and  music.  Lecture: 
Recreations  in  Art.     Expenses,  $286. 
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Union. — Dec.  1 6,  five  days ;  84  members  enrolled, 
83  per  cent.  Instructors:  Prof,  J.  Johonnot,  J.  V. 
Montgomery,  Wm.  Noetling,  D.  J.  Waller,  jr.,  and 
Col.  San  ford.  Topics :  Language,  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, drawing,  penmanship,  spelling,  and  science  and 
art  of  teaching.  Lectures:  Our  Public  Schools, 
Forces  of  Society,  and  Old  Times  and  New.  Ex- 
penses, ^181. 

Venango. — Oct.  14,  five  days ;  242  members  en-  \ 
rolled,  or  63  per  cent.  Instructors:  Prof.  S.  R. 
Thompson,  H.  S.  Jones,  Geo.  P.  Hays  and  Frank 
Beard.  Topics  :  Reading,  language  lessons,  geogra 
phy,  arithmetic  and  school  organization.  Lectures : 
The  Beautiful,  The  Queer  Teacher,  Character  and 
Manners.     Expenses,  ^459. 

Warren. — Sept.  2,  five  days;  235  teachers  en- 
rolled, 94  per  cent.  Instructors:  Dr.  John  H.  French 
and  Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper.  Topics :  Mental  philosophy, 
school  government  and  management,  and  *'  business 
day"  in  school,  which  included  methods  of  conduct- 
ing recitations  in  each  of  the  common  English 
branches.  Lecture :  Educational  Forces  and  Capaci- 
ties, Wonders  of  the  Living  World,  and  The  Past  and 
Present  of  Our  Schools.  Expenses,  J185.  A  series 
of  local  institutes  is  being  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  with  much  benefit  to  those  attending  and 
to  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

Washington. — Dec.  30,  five  days;  205  members, 
67  per  cent.  Instructors:  Prof.  J.  H.  Shoemaker, 
Maria  L.  Sanford,  Wallace  Bruce,  and  Geo.  P.  Beard. 
Topics:  Arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  school  gov- 
ernment, English  literature,  geography,  history,  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Lectures:  The  Labor  Ques- 
tion, Landmarks  of  Scott,  Womanhood  in  Shakspeare, 
and  Invisible  Forces.     Expenses^  M52. 

Wayne. — Nov.  19,  five  days;  255  members,  84  per 
cent.  Instructors :  H.  R.  Sanford,  W.  C.  Tilden,  D. 
Copeland,  O.  E.  French,  D.  N.  Lathrop,  B.  B,  Smith 
and  Wallace  Bruce.  Topics:  Primary  reading,  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  geography,  history,  theory  of  teach- 
ing, school  management.  Lectures:  Integrity,  Cul- 
ture, The  Forces  that  Win,  and  Washington  Irving. 
Expenses,  $253. 

Westmoreland. — Dec.  23,  twenty-second  session, 
five  days;  of  374  teachers  in  the  county  342  were  pres- 
ent. Instructors:  Profs.  J.  A.  Brush,  Geo.  T.  McCord, 
Dr.  Jno.  H.  French,  Dr.  Watkins,  Prof,  Harkey,  Wal- 
lace Bruce,  W.  C.  Moreland,  Esq.,  Dr.  R.  W.  Pear- 
son, Hon  Edgar  Cowan  and  Hon.  Jos.  A.  Hunter. 
Topics:  Geography,  language  lessons,  grammar, 
methods  of  instruction  and  school  management.  Lec- 
tures :  Cries  from  the  Cradle,  Education  as  it  Ought 
to  be ;  Heat,  Its  Sources  and  Effects ;  The  Wonders 
of  the  Living  World,  Washington  Irving,  Peculiari- 
ties of  American  Speech,  Macaulay,  Our  Home  Speech 
and  Education.     Expenses,  $384. 

Wyoming. — Dec.  23,  six  days ;  148  teachers  en- 
rolled, 74  per  cent.  Instructors :  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris, 
J.  H.  Harris,  John  M.  Gannan,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Weston 
and  C.  W.  Bushnell.  Topics:  School  management 
and  government,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  ety- 
mology and  geography.  The  instruction  in  these 
branches  embraced  not  only  the  branches  themselves, 
but  how  to  teach  them,  especially  to  beginners.  Lec- 
tures: The  State  and  the  Public  Schools,  Education 
and  the  Republic,  and  the  Teacher.    Expenses,  ^126. 

York. — Dec.  23,  twenty-fourth  session,  five  days ; 
369  members  enrolled,  90  per  cent.  Instructors: 
Profs.  A.  N.  Raub,  S,  B.  Heiges,  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
R.  H.  Carothers,  J.  V.  Montgomery,  Hon.  H,  Houck, 


Tod  Ford,  Wallace  Bruce,  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  Daniel  Dougherty.  Topics: 
School  Discipline,  methods  of  instruction,  mental 
philosophy,  metric  system,  drawing,  etymology,  read- 
ing, arithmetic  and  history.  Lectures:  Force  in  a 
Sunbeam,  Landmarks  of  Scott,  **  Go  West,  Yonng 
Man,"  Our  Girls,  and  The  Stage.     Expenses,  I652. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.—NO.  VIIL 


IN  BELGIUM. 

IT  was  growing  dark  when  we  left  London, 
on  the  9th  of  July,  so  that  our  ride  in  the 
cars  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  was  of 
little  interest.  It  was  10  p.  m.  when  we  went 
on  board  the  steamer,  at  Harwich,  which  was 
to  carry  us  across  the  North  Sea.  We  had 
engaged,  or  thought  we  had  engaged,  state- 
rooms some  days  in  advance  j  but  when  we 
came  to  inquire  into  the  matter  we  found  that 
like  promises  had  been  made  to  about  iive 
times  as  many  as  could  be  accommodated. 
The  boat  was  greatly  overcrowded.  Seeing 
oui  disappointment  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
a  night's  rest,  a  friend  who  had  traveled  on 
this  line  before,  whispered :  **  Find  an  empty 
berth  and  take  possession  of  it.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  grab  game.'*  We  followed  his  ad- 
vice and  had  a  comfortable  night's  rest ;  but 
many  other  passengers  to  whom  rooms  had 
been  promised  were  compelled  to  spend  the 
night  with  scarcely  a  seat  upon  which  to  sit, 
much  less  a  bed  to  lie  down  upon. 

It  was  light  when  we  went  on  deck  and  the 
low  coast  of  Holland  was  visible  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  and  we  soon  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt  and  landed  at  Flushing,  or  as 
the  Dutch  call  it,  Vlissingen.  The  surface  of 
the  country  here  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  tide,  and 
the  land  is  protected  from  overflow  by  im- 
mense dykes,  ov§r  which  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  we  could  just  see  the  spires  of  the 
churches  and  the  tops  of  the  houses. 

We  made  only  a  short  stop  at  Flushing, 
going  directly  from  the  quay  to  the  cars  in 
waiting  to  convey  us  to  Antwerp.  Our  course 
was  along  the  little  peninsula  consisting  of 
the  island  of  Walcherin  and  Zuid  Beveland, 
until  turning  to  the  right  we  crossed  the 
boundary  line  between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  reached  Antwerp  in  time  for  a  late  break- 
fast. Early  in  the  morning  as  it  was  when 
we  left  Flushing  the  country  people  were  all 
astir.  Great  numbers  of  woman  were  on 
their  way  to  market,  some  with  donkey  carts 
and  dog  teams ;  but  more  with  baskets  and 
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vessels  containing  marketing  on  their  heads 
or  attached  to  the  ends  of  yokes  worn  across 
the  shoulders. 

It  was  the  height  of  hay  harvest,  and  barley 
was  ripe  in  the  fields.  Vegetables,  too,  of 
which  a  large  acreage  is  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, seemed  to  need  some  special  attention. 
So  on  this  pleasant  July  morning,  at  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun,  the  whole  population,  men, 
women  and  children,  seemed  to  be  at  work 
out  of  doors.  The  men  wore  straw  hats  and 
blouses  like  the  French,  and  the  women 
looked  quite  picturesque  in  their  white  caps 
and  blue  gowns. 

The  Hollanders  are  a  very  industrious  peo- 
ple, and  what  a  fine  country  they  have !  and 
how  they  have  battled  for  it  against  the  sea ! 
But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  more  of 
them  and  it  before  we'  reach  our  journey's 
end,  so  now  we  are  at  Antwerp. 

Antwerp,  or  Anvers  in  French,  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  Scheldt,  which  is  here 
at  high  tide  thirty  feet  deep,  and  was  in  its 
best  days  one  of  the  most  important  and 
wealthy  cities  in  Europe.  Few  places  have 
experienced  greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Founded  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  it 
became  in  the  sixteenth  the  leading  commer 
cial  city  on  the  continent,  its  trade  extending 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Under  Spanish 
rule  it  languished.  Thousands  of  the  most 
enterprising  citizens  were  banished  by  the 
terrors  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and.  defeated  in  an 
effort  to  regain  its  liberties,  it  was  subjected 
to  the  merciless  cruelly  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
It  suffered  also  from  the  jealousy  of  its  Dutch 
neighbors,  who  succeeded  in  closing  the 
Scheldt  for  many  years  against  its  com- 
merce. While  in  possession  of  the  French, 
from  1794  to  181 4,  its  trade  revived,  but  it 
was  again  totally  ruined  by  the  revolution  of 
1830.  Since  1863,  a  new  tide  of  prosperity 
has  set  in,  and  Antwerp  seems  likely  to  as- 
sume once  more  a  high  rank  among  Euro- 
pean cities.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
now  150,000,  and  its  system  of  quays  and 
docks  is  probably  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  continental  city.  Lines  of  steamers 
run  direct  between  Antwerp  and  New  York. 

After  securing  rooms  and  eating  our  break- 
fast at  the  hotel,  we  directed  our  steps  to  the 
Cathedral,  passing  on  our  way,  in  the  Place 
Verte,  the  statue  of  Rubens,  the  great  painter, 
who  lived  in  Antwerp,  and  whose  house  still 
stands  in  the  Place  de  Meir,  although  built 
in  161 1.  The  Cathedral  is  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  Gothic  church  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  was  begun  in  1322,  but  more  than 
two  hundred  years  elapsed  before  it  was  com- 


pleted. The  tower  is  four  hundred  and  two 
feet  high.  The  exterior  view  of  the  church 
is  marred  by  mean  surroundings,  but  the 
principal  fagade  is  very  fine.  Upon  entering 
the  Cathedral  the  effect  is  grand  and  impre*- 
ive.  It  was  the  first  of  the  great  church  ed- 
ifices of  the  Continent  that  we  had  seen,  and 
we  stood  in  wonder,  almost  in  awe,  as  we 
took  in  the  dimensions  and  grandeur  of  the 
great  structure.  The  length  is  384  feet, 
width  171  feet,  with  transepts,  and  height 
130  feet.  There  are  six  aisles,  and  the  vault- 
ing is  supported  by  125  pillars.  Then,  there 
are  rich  wood  carvings,  beautiful  stained  glass 
windows,  fine  mural  decorations  and  bas-re- 
liefs, splendid  marble  busts,  monuments  and 
altar-pieces,  and  a  number  of  celebrated  pic- 
tures. Among  the  latter  are  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,* 
and  the  Assumption,  by  Rubens.  These  are 
among  the  best  paintings  of  the  famous 
Dutch  master,  and  to  us,  seen  in  the  light 
and  with  the  surroundings  of  the  grand  old 
Cathedral,  they  seemed  like  the  creation  of  a 
genius  more  than  human.  Of  course,  we  did 
not  leave  the  Cathedral  without  a  look  at  the 
old  Well,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  tower, 
which  is  protected  by  an  iron  canopy  and 
surmounted  by  the  statue  of  the  mythical 
hero  Salvius  Brabo,  the  work  of  Quentin 
Massys,  first  blacksmith  and  then  painter, 
changing  the  anvil  for  the  palette  to  propi 
tiate  the  father  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  was 
in  love. 

The  Church  of  St.  Paul  contains  a  number 
of  fine  pictures,  and  is  noted  for  its  elaborate 
wood  carvings.  The  wainscoting,  pulpits, 
confessionals,  altars,  choir-stalls,  etc.,  are  all 
of  finely-cut  wood.  An  adjoining  court  con- 
tains what  purports  to  be  a  representation 
of  Mount  Calvary,  an  artificial  mound  made 
of  earth  and  rock,  with  statues  of  saints, 
angels,  prophets,  patriarchs,  etc.,  the  whole 
crowned  with  a  crucifix.  A  grotto  near  by 
is  intended  to  represent  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
with  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  is  to  promote  neither  the 
cause  of  religion  or  art.  St.  Jacques  is  an 
old  and  very  rich  church.  It  was  begun  in 
1 49 1.  Where  wood  is  used  in  St.  Paul's, 
St.  Jacques*  has  marble.  In  its  stained  glass 
windows,  its  costly  monuments,  its  relics,  and 
decorations,  it  far  exceeds  in  sumptuousness 
the  cathedral  itself.  Back  of  the  high  altar 
is  the  chapel  of  Rubens,  where  the  great 
painter  is  buried. 

From  the  churches  to  the  Museum.  Pass- 
ing through  a  gate  and  a  garden,  we  ascend 
to  the  Entrance  Hall,  and  our  attention  is  at 
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once  arrested  by  the  beautiful  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  history  of  the  Antwerp  School  of 
art.  '  The  Museum  consists  of  a  series  of  fine 
saloons  opening  into  one  another,  constituting 
a  single  gallery,  lighted  from  the  top,  which 
can  be  viewed  as  a  whole  or  in  its  several 
parts.     The  arrangement  is   admirable,  the 
pictures  being  shown  to  the  very  best  advant- 
age.  Of  the  six  or  seven  hundred  pictures  in 
the  Museum,  there  are   but  few  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  Flemish  School — in  other  words, 
it  is  a  museum  of  home  productions.     The 
most  celebrated  artists  represented  are  John 
Van  Eyck,  Roger  Vander  Weyden,  Quentin 
Massys,    Anthony*  Van   Dyck,    Peter   Paul 
Rubfens,  and  Rembrandt  Harmentz  van  Rijn. 
The  pictures  that  impressed  me  most  were 
** Christ  Crucified  between  the  two  Thieves,*' 
by  Rubens;  the  "  Dead  Saviour,"  by  Massys; 
a  portrait   of  his  wife,  by  Rembrandt;  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Van  Dyck.     Mental  copies 
of  these,  very  imperfect  doubtless,  I  tried  to 
carry  away  with  me.    The  two  or  three  hours 
spent  in  the  Museum  were  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant; but  directly  after   the   visit   the  ideal 
world  into  which  my  imagination  had  carried 
me  was  rather  suddenly  changed  to  a  real 
one  by  a  walk  about  the  city.     Of  this  walk 
I  find  the  following  notes  in  my  note  book : 
The  city  has  a  large  trade.     Many  ships 
from  all  countries  are  lying  along  the  quays 
and  in  the  docks.     There  are  fine  streets  and 
large  stores,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  old 
and   built  in  the  regular  Dutch  style  with 
gables  towards  the  street,  and  the  upper  stor- 
ies  projecting   over   it.     The  streets  in   the 
older  parts  of  the  city,  are  crooked,  narrow 
and  quaint.    The  people  are  of  mixed  nation- 
alities ;  you  hear  spoken  on  the  streets  Dutch, 
French,  German  and  English ;    and  at  the 
hotels  and  in  the  large  warehouses  and  stores 
all  these  languages  are  used.     Antwerp  must 
be  a  religious  place,  judging  from  the  num- 
ber of  churches,  and  more  particularly  from 
the  hundreds  of  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints  that  are  erected  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  and  attached  to  the  houses  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,     Lamps  are  kept  burning  near 
them,  and  devout  Catholics  cross  themselves 
and  seem  to  utter  a  prayer  in  passing.    Young 
and   old   of  both  sexes,   among   the   lower 
classes,  wear  heavy  wooden  shoes,  or  clogs. 
They  are  exceedingly  clumsy,  and  when  used 
in  walking  make  a  dreadful  clatter  on  floors 
and  pavements.     The  markets  are  a  curiosity. 
Hundreds  of  women — few  men  attend  mar- 
ket— have  their  marketing   on  tables  or  in 
baskets   in  a  public  square.     Nearly  all  of  I 
them  are  dressed  alike,  in  blue  short  gowns  ' 


of  worsted  or  calico,  and  long-eared  white 
caps.  The  donkey  carts  and  dog  teams  in 
which  they  have  brought  the  fruit,  vegetables, 
etc.,  they  are  offering  for  sale  are  resting  pa- 
tiently around  the  outer  edges  of  the  square, 
and  around  the  pavements.  To  an  Ameri- 
can the  sight  is  novel  and  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. 

•  Away  to  Brussels.  The  country  through 
which  we  pass  is  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
The  farm  houses  and  barns  are  better  than  in 
England.  There  are  no  fences,  except  here 
and  there  a  hedge  but  the  fields  are  frequently 
separated  by  trees.  The  houses  are  mostly 
white,  with  red  tile  roofs.  The  typical  village 
house  is  built  of  stone,  has  a  low,  narrow  door, 
small  windows  without  shutters,  a  steep  roof 
with  Httle  dormer  windows. 

Brussels  is  a  city  of  130,000  inhabitants,  and 
in  its  general  appearance  it  is  more  modern 
than  Antwerp.  It  has  clean  streets,  fine 
stores,  handsome  buildings,  beautiful  parks 
and  boulevards.  Its  shops,  cafes,  public 
amusements  and  general  life  are  so  much  hke 
those  of  the  French  capital  that  it  has  been 
called  "Paris  in  Miniature.'* 

We  visited  the  cathedral,  an  old  Gothic 
structure,  commenced  in  the  12th  century. 
Our  attention  was  particularly  attracted  to  its 
stained  glass  windows,  the  finest  we  had  seen. 
Then,  curious  to  see  the  process  of  lace  mak- 
ing, we  directed  our  steps  to  one  of  the  many 
manufactories  in  the  city.  In  the  rooms  we 
visited  a  large  number  of  women  were  em- 
ployed in  weaving  lace.  Each  had  a  cushion 
to  which  the  patterns  to  be  worked  are  at- 
tached. Pins  are  stuck  in  at  regular  intervals 
in  the  lines  or  at  the  angles  of  the  patterns. 
The  threads  are  in  bobbins;  and  the  process 
of  weaving  consists  in  twisting  or  plaiting 
them  around  the  pins  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
the  net-work  arrangement,  which  is  character- 
istic of  point -lace,  the  figured  portions  being 
worked  out  by  crossing  the  threads.  The 
process  of  weaving  is  very  slow  and  requires 
great  patience  and  skill.  The  most  artistic 
part  of  the  work,  however,  consists  in  making 
the  patterns.  In  the  salesroom  attached  to 
the  manufactory,  we  were  shown  many  arti- 
cles of  lace  of  great  beauty  but  at  fabulous 
prices.     Our  purchases  were  few  and  modest 

A  ride  about  the  city  enabled  us  to  see  the 
Boulevards,  new  and  old,  the  Park,  the  Palais 
du  Roi,  the  Palais  Ducal,  the  Palais  de  la  Na- 
tion, the  Colonne  du  Congress,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,the  statues  of  Counts  Egmontand  Horn, 
two  of  the  cruel  Duke  of  Alva's  victims,  the 
statue  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  other  sights 
of  interest ;  but  to  me  the  feature  of  my  slay 
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in  Brussels  was  my  visit  to  the  battle-field  of 
Waterloo,  some  thirteen  miles  from  the  city. 
My  friends  preferred  seeing  other  sights,  and 
I  could  not  persuade  them  to  accompany  me, 
so  1  went  alone.  The  cars  took  me  through 
a  beautiful  rolling  country  to  the  station  of 
Braine  TAlleud,  where  a  walk  of  a  mile 
brought  me  to  the  Mound  of  the  I-ion, 
the  very  centre  of  the  great  fight.  This  mound 
was  erected  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
soon  after  the  battle,  and  is  a  huge  pyramidal 
mound  of  earth,  200  feet  high,  on  which 
stands  a  lion  weighing  twenty-eight  tons,  cast 
from  the  metal  of  captured  French  cannon. 
A  part  of  the  tail  is  wanting  as  it  was  hacked 
off  by  French  soldiers  in  1832  on  their  way 
to  Antwerp.  The  mound  marks  the  most 
conspicuous  spot  in  the  field,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Allied  line  of  battle,  and  the  place 
where  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  wounded. 
The  approach  to  the  top  is  up  230  or  240 
stone  steps.  •Provided  with  a  map  of  the 
field  and  a  guide,  I  was  not  long  in  making 
my  way  up,  and  in  a  short  time  I  had  all  the 
principal  points  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
struggles  in  my  mind,  a  picture  that  will  live 
in  memory  forever. 

Facing  north,  the  first  line  of  the  Allied 
forces  stittches  away,  along  the  crests  of  a 
ridge  of  low  hills,  directly  east  and  west.  Be- 
hind this  line  in  the  hollows  between  the  hills 
were  stationed  the  reserves  and  the  cavalry. 
Back  a  few  hundred  yards  along  the  highway 
is  the  village  of  St,  Jean,  immediately  south 
of  it  the  plain  of  St.  Jean,  and  farther  back  a 
milfe  and  a  half  from  where  I  stood  I  could  see 
the  village  of  Waterloo,  the  headquarters  of 
Wellington  before  and  after  the  battle,  and 
the  skirtings  of  the  Bois  de  Soigne— Byron's 
Ardennes.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  my  right, 
along  the  line  of  battle,  is  an  obelisk  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hanoverian  officers  of 
the  German  Legion  who  fell  in  the  battle,  and 
just  opposite  to  it  across  I  he  road  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Col.  Gordon.  Forty .  or  fifty  feet 
directly  north  from  this  monument,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  by-road  that  crosses  the  main 
road  at  this  f)oint,.  there  once  stood  an  elm 
tree  under  which  Wellington  is  said  to  have 
remained  during  a  considerable  time  while  the 
battle  was  raging  most  fiercely.  The  tree 
itself  has  been  cut  down  and  carried  away  by 
relic  hunters. 

Turning  around  and  facing  south,  I  had 
in  fair  view  the  whole  line  of  rismg  ground 
occupied  by  the  French  army.  Belle  Alli- 
ance, a  one-storied  white  house  by  the  road- 
side. Napoleon's  headquarters  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  battle,  is  plainly  seen  to 


the  south-east,  a  mile  away.  Beyond  it,  per- 
haps another  mile,  is  the  village  of  Plancenoit, 
where  the  terrible  struggle  took  place  at  night 
fall,  between  the  freshly-arrived  Prussians 
under  Blucher,  and  the  French  forces  de- 
tached to  oppose  them.  Between  the  two 
lines  of  battle,  a  half  mile  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Mound  from  which  I  was  gazing,  is  the 
old  Chateau  Hougomont ;  to  the  east  of  the 
chateau,  and  much  nearer  where  I  stood  is  the 
farm  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  still  farther  to  the 
east,  from  a  half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  are  the 
farms  Papelotte,  La  Haye  and  Smouhen.  No 
one  who  has  ever  read  an  account  of  the  bat- 
tle need  be  told  how  important  were  the  parts 
these  several  places  were  made  to  play  in  de- 
ciding the  issues  of  the  dreadful  day.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  human  warfare  was 
there  a  struggle  more  fierce  or  more  bloody 
than  that  made  by  different  divisions  of  the 
French  army  to  take  possession  of  this  cha- 
teau and  the  houses  on  these  farms.  At  last, 
when  almost  night.  La  Haye  Sainte,  Pape- 
lotte, La  Haye  and  Smouhen  yielded,  but 
Hougomont  held  out  to  the  last,  and  won  the 
day  for  Wellington.  The  other  places  named 
seem  to  have  recovered  from  the  shock — show 
none  of  the  scars  of  battle ;  but  Hougomont 
remains  as  it  was  left,  a  mass  of '  shattered 
ruins.  The  wall  around  the  gairden  still  pre- 
sents the  loop-holes,  through  which  the  Eng- 
lish poured  their  deadly  fire  into  the  faces  of 
the  French,  and  it  and  all  the  remaining 
buildings'^ire  battered  by  bullets  and  torn  by 
cannon  balls. 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  attempted 
at  the  last  moment  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  by  ordering  a  desperate  charge  of  the 
Imperial  Guards.  They  were  led  by  Ney. 
Standing  there  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  in 
full  view  of  the  ground  occupied  by  both 
armies,  it  was  easy  to  see  them  form,  start 
across  the  plain,  dash  up  and  over  the  hills, 
and  charge  like  a  hurricane  upon  the  Allied 
forces.  Then  up,  from  their  sheltered  posi- 
tions behind  the  ridges  and  in  the  hollows 
between  the  hills,  rise  the  solid  squares  of 
English  infantry,  and  with  lines  of  steel  and 
thundering  gusts  of  fire  and  tempests  of  lead 
bid  defiance  to  the  Old  Guard.  Ney  is  there, 
**  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  four  horses  shot 
under  him;  but  what  can  heroism  avail  to 
arrest  a  hurricane  of  shot  that  sweeps  away 
at  each  furious  gust  whole  masses  of  his  com- 
mand, rider  and  horse.  I  turn  away  from 
the  dreadful  strife.  The  Old  Guard  is  anni' 
hilated,  but  what  a  wreck  they  have  left  be- 
hind I 
.    Apart  from  the  battle,  the  view  Irom  the 
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Mound  of  the  Lion  is  magnificent.  There 
IS  no  fairer  or  more  peaceful  looking  country 
in  the  world  than  that  to-day  surrounding  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  The  whole  appears  like  a 
great  garden.  As  I  looked  around,  the  rich 
crops  of  barley  and  rye  seemed  ready  for  the 
sickle,  a  perfect  sea  of  tall,  heavily-headed 
wheat  waved  gently  in  the  summer  breeze, 
and  here  and  there,  in  all  directions,  men 
and  women  were  cheerily  engaged  in  cut- 
ting and  making  hay.  Great  rows  of  trees 
stretched  away  between  the  growing  crops 
and  along  the  public  highways,  giving  relief 
to  the  white  houses  that  in  ones  and  twos, 
and  clusters  forming  villages,  dotted  every- 


where the  green  landscape.  It  b  rare  indeed 
that  so  much  rural  beauty  can  be  found  linked 
with  so  much  of  historic  interest. 

Coming  down  from  the  Mound,  I  made  a 
hasty  visit  to  a  few  points  of  special  interest 
on  the  field,  plucked  some  flowers  and  a  head 
of  wheat  from  the  very  spot  where  the  OW 
Guard  made  their  last  charge,  and  rode  back 
to  Brussels,  to  dream  all  night  of  lines  of  bat- 
tle, bloody  assaults,  cavalry  charges,  squares 
of  infantry,  La  Belle  Alliance,  Hougomont, 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  Ney,  Blucher,  Grou- 
chy, defeat,  victory.  Next  morning  we  left 
for  Cologne  and  the  Rhine,  by  way  of  Liege 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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IN  tlie  case  of  City  and  Borough  Superintendents, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  County  Superintendents,  when 
the  penon  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  is 
proTon  to  be  ineligible  to  the  office,  the  commission 
must  be  given  ta  the  person  receiving  the  next  highest 
and  no  proceedings  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  on 
a  mandamus  affecting  the  case  can  be  a  supersedeas, — 
Attorney  General  Lear  in  Letters  /»  the  Superintend*^ 
eniof  Publie  Instructitm  dated  September  a^th  and 
Ncvembpr  %9d^  i8y8. 


Thk  word  *<  sureties/'  in  the  Act  of  'May  1854, 
relating  to  the- bond  of  the  Treasurer  of  a  school  dis- 
trictydoes  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  must  be 
more  than  owe  surety  if  that  one  is  approved  by  the 
board,  nor  can  it  be  used  to  relieve  a  person  who  has 
placed  his  name  on  the  bond  of  a  Treasurer  from  any 
responsibility  that  may  attach  to  that  act.  If  only  one 
name  is  on  Uie  treasurer's  bond  that  name  is  responsi- 
ble, if  more  than  one  all  are  responsible  conjointly. — 
Jud^e  fVUkes,  York  County  Court. 


A  Cvn  treasurer  under  the  Act  of  May  23,  18741 
and  its  several  supplements,  cannot  receive  any  addi- 
tion to  his  stipulated  salary  from  the  school  board  or 
town  council  for  acting  in  an  e»-oficio  capacity  as  the 
treasurer  of  a  school  board.  "Any  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  an  officer  ex'oficio  he  must  perform  as 
such  officer  without  any  compensation  other  than  the 
salary  attached  to  his  office  unless  some  additional 
compensation  is  provided  by  law."  As  the  salary  of 
a  city  treasurer  is  fixed  by  ordinance,  it  is  to  be  pre> 
sumed  that  it  is  made  to  cover  all  ex-officio  as  well  as 
regular  duties. — Attorn^  General  Lear  in  a  letter  to 
Deputy  Superintendent  Lindsay^  dated  July  lytk^ 
1878. 


In  next  column  will  be  found  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  full  in  the  case  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  County  Superintendent  in  the  new 
county  of  liackawanna : 


Office  of  the  Attornbt-General,  > 
HARRI8BURG,  Nov.  29th,  1878.     / 
Hon.  Jk  P.  WiCKiRSUAM,  Supesrintendent  of  FublU 

Instruetion. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  my  opinion  that  you  have  no  power 
to  appoint  and  commission  a  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  for  the  county  of  Lackawanna  during  the 
term  of  the  present  incumbent  of  that  office  in  Lu- 
aeme  county,  who  was  elected  by  a-  coaventioii  of 
School  Directors  last  May.  He  was  employed  for 
the  term  of  three  years  to  perform  the  duty  of  County 
Superintendent  for  the  county  of  Luzerne,  at  a  salary 
graduated  by  the  number  of  schools,  and  fixed  by  law. 
That  salary  cannot  be  increased  or  diminiabed  during 
his  term,  according  to  the  thirteenth  section  of  the 
third  article  of  the  Constitution.  He  must  be  paid 
even  if  the  work  be  done  by  another.  He  has.  the 
right  to  perform  the  work  required  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office. 

But  while  he  has  the  right  to  perform  the  duties^ 
have  you  a  right  to  relieve  him  of  a  portion  of  bis 
duties  by  the  appointment  of  another  for  a  portion  of 
the  territory  included  in  his  dbtrict  for  which  he  was 
commissioned,  even  with  his  consent  ?  His  election 
for  the  term  <k  three  years,  although  by  a  convention 
of  school  directors,  selected  him  to  serve  them  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  schools  of  the  county  of  Lu- 
zerne, limited  and  bounded  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
his  election.  Can  they  be  deprived  of  their  choice 
without  direct  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  by  the 
mere  accident  that  the  county  has  been  divided  dur- 
ing his  term?  Whether  under  the  present  Gonstitn- 
tion  it  can  be  done  by.  a  direct  provision  in  the  act  for 
the  division  of  counties  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire, 
for  no  such  attempt  was  made  by  that  act.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  arises :  Does  the  necessity  to  appoint 
in  the  new  county,  during  the  term  of  the  present  in> 
cumbent,  result  as  an  accident  of  the  erection  of  the 
county  with  a  force  which  carries  with  it  the  right  10 
make- the  appointment? 

The  act  for  the  erection  of  new  counties  authorizes 
the  Governor  to  appoint  county  officers  for  any  new 
county,  who  "  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  next 
general  election  and  until  their  successors  shall  be 
duly  elected  and  qualified."     But  this  power  to  ap- 
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point  county  officers  is  not  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
a  vacancy,  for  in  that  case  the  Governor  has  authority 
fay  the  Constitution  to  appoint,  and  whether  the  ap- 
pointee shall  continue  in  office  until  the  next  or  sec- 
ond genoral  election  after  the  vacancy  depends  upon 
there  being  three  months  or  less  between  the  happen- 
ing of  the  vacancy  and  the  next  election.  Under  the 
new  county  act,  the  Governor  appoints  the  county 
officers  until  the  election  following,  however  short  the 
period  between  die  erection  of  the  county  and  the 
election.  This  proves  that  the  Legislature  did  not 
consider  the  appointing  of  the  officers  the  filling  of  a 
vacancy,  and  it  was  not,  for  these  were  county  ^cers 
in  Luzerne  whose  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  county  of  Lackawanna.  But  the  act  pro- 
vides for  new  officers  in  the  new  county,  as  there 
must  necessarily  be,  for  a  county  cannot  be  managed 
without  county  officers.  The  organization  of  a  county 
implies  county  officers,  and  the  business  of  a  couiity 
cannot  be  transacted  without  them.  And  the  act  for 
the  erection  of  new  counties  provides  for  their  imme- 
diate appointment,  and  the  constitution  provides  for 
county  officers,  and  designates  of  whom  they  shall 


But  a  County  Superintendent  is  not  one  of  them. 
That  office  is  not  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  It 
is  created  by  act  of  Assembly  and  is  not  a  county 
office.  In  the  act  for  the  division  of  counties,  and  the 
erection  of  new  counties  therefrom,  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  is  not  referred  to.  But  the 
territory  from  which  the  county  of  Lackawanna  was 
taken  was  part  of  the  county  when  a  superintendent 
was  elected  and  commissioned,  whose  term  has  not 
yet  expired,  and  he  must  be  paid  his  salary  to  the  end 
of  his  term.  He  can  act  without  regard  to  county 
lines,  which  a  county  officer  cannot  do.  There  is  no 
legal  prohibition  against  his  continuing  to  the  end  of 
his  term,  and  the  legislature  has  not  attempted  to  dis. 
place  him. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  unable  to  see  that  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  county  carries  with  it,  as  an  incident, 
the  necessity  and  power  to  circumscribe  the  powers 
and  dnties,  as  it  cannot  diminish  the  emoluments  of  a 
County  Superintendent  during  the  term  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
divest  himself  of  any  of  his  duties,  and  he  could  not 
do  so  if  he  desired.  He  cannot  resign  a  portion  of 
his  duties,  or  for  a  portion  of  the  territory,  and  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  directly  to  circumscribe  his 
powers  and  duties  by  legislation. 

All  these  views  apply  to  the  present  incumbent  and 
the  condition  of  things  in  Lackawanna  county,  as  well 
with  regard  to  an  election  by  tlie  convention  of  school 
directors  as  an  appointment  by  you.  But  it  is  prob- 
ably enough  at  present  to  state  that  no  action  on  your 
pait  is  required.  You  can  appoint  only  in  case  of  a 
vacancy.  The  superintendent  elected  by  the  school 
directors  is  living,  has  not  resigned,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  directly  to  legislate  him  out  of  office,  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  county  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  performance  of  his  duties  for  all  the  schools  and 
over  the  whole  territory  for  which  he  was  elected. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  vacancy  in  the  office,  and  con- 
sequently no  occasion  has  arisen  for  the  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power.  If  you  should  make  an  appoint- 
ment, your  appointee  would  immediately  come  into 
collision  with  an  officer  selected  by  school  directors 
who  were  themselves  elected  partly  to  perform  that 
duty,  and  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  officers  as- 
suming the  right  to  perform  the  same  duties  would  be 
the  result* 


In  addition  to  the  reasons  given;  the  precedents  are 
against  the  power  to  appoint.  When  Snyder  county 
was  erected,  the  Superintendent  continued  to  act  to 
the  end  of  his  term  over  the  whole  territory  for  which 
he  had  been  elected.  In  the  case  of  Cameron  county, 
a  special  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  election  of  a 
Superintendent.  In  neither  case  was  the  erection  of 
the  new  county  treated  as  creating  a  vacancy  to  be 
filled  by  appointment.  If  that  were  the  case  under 
the  old  constitution,  it  continues  a  fortiori  under  the 
present.  No  special  law  can  now  be  passed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  particular  case,  although  a  general  law  pro- 
viding for  all  similar  cases  happening  in  the  future 
may  be  enacted.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant.  Georgb  Lear,  Attorney  Gmeral, 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO. 


2318 
2319 

2320 
2321 
2322 
2323 
2324 

2325 

2326 

2327 
2328 
2329 
2330 

2331 
2332 

2333 
2334 
2335 

2336 
2337 
2338 
2339 
2340 

2341 
2342 

2343 
2344 

'345 
2346 

2347 
2348 
2349 
2350 
2351 
2352 

2353 
2354 
2355 
2356 

2357 

2358 

2359 
2360 

2361 

2362 

2363 
2364 

2365 
2366 

2367 


NAME. 


Mamie  A.  Palmer 

Jno.  J.  Forbes 

George  T.  Foote 

Clemens  D.  Avird .  . . . 

J.  A.  Paules 

W.  F.  Harpcl 

A.  B.  Dunning 

M.  J.  Coover 

H.  A.Kline 

Miss  Rose  Murphy. . . . 

Miss  Clara  Bodey 

Miss  Sallie  Kratz 

Samuel  J.  Pealer 

N.P.Todd 

Wilson  Evans 

J.  K.  Snyder 

B.  W.Peck 

Miss  Archie  Prince  . . . 

David  B.  Siegrist 

J.  T.  Reed 

Thos.  Demma  Ridgway 

F.  M.  Bullock 

Miss  A.  P.  Barney .... 

Joseph  J.  Knaff 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Kent. 

Mrs.  Ada  Horton 

S.A.Gaskill 

Miss  Maria  Walters. . . 

Frederick  Ream 

James  B.  Weidler 

P.  I.  Cavanagh 

James  P.  Butler 

Jeremiah  Foley 

D.  Hiester  Christ 

P.  H.  Monahan 

Jno.  B.  Anthony 

George  F.  Thiel 

Miss  Tonna  £.  Dees. . . 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Dickson 

E.  D.  Bovard 

Albert  H.  BeH 

J.  H.  Ryckman. 

Miss  Fannie  Swem 

Wm.  C.  Myers 

Jno.  A.  Chamberlain . . 

£.  B.  Sweeney 

L.  R.  Fretts 

W.F.Smith 

Capt.  Wm.  McGraw.. . 
W.  C.  Ream »*  • 


RESIDENCE. 


Frostburg,  Jefferson  Co. 
Carbondale,  Lack*aCo. 


« 


Lander,  Warren  Co. 
York,  York  Co. 
Shj^nokin,  North'd  Co. 
Dunning,  Luzerne  Co. 
Dillsburg,  York  Co. 
Mauch  Qiunk,  Carb.Co. 
Wm.  Penn,  Mont  Co. 
Nonristown,      "       " 
Plymouth  Meeting,  " 
Plymouth,  Luzerne  Co. 
New  Brighton,  Beaver. 
Todd,  Bedford  Co. 
Waterside, "       " 
Rainsburg, "        " 
Barren  Hill,  Mont.  Co. 
Annville,  Lebanon  Co. 
Montoursville,  I^c.  Co. 
Oil  Creek,  Crawford  Co. 
Conneautville,  •*       « 

Lander,  Warren  Co. 

Corry,  Erie  Co. 

Tioga,  Tioga  Co. 

Covington,  Tioga  Co. 

Oil  City,  Venango  Co. 

Washingtonville  Mont'r 

Tower  City,  Schuy*!  Co. 

Heckersville, 

Minersville, 

Coal  Dale, 

Tamanend, 

Girardville, 

Tamanend, 

EUwood, 

Foxburg,  Clarion  Co. 

Martinsburg,  Blair  Co. 

Baldwin,  Btitler  Co. 

Stahhtown,  West'd  Co. 

Tinker  Run, 

West  Newton, 

Irwin, 
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Scottdale 

Milheim,  Centre  Co. 

East  Freedom,  Blair  Co 

Altoona, 
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[March, 


THE   BLUE   BIRD. 


Pb  BexiOT. 


I.  Sweet  bird,  thy  ear  -  ly  note  is  gay,  In  woodland  or  in  glade;  It  tells  of  f^owen that 
3.  Sweet  bird,  I  hear  thy  welcome  call,  As  on  thyhal-cyon  wing;  Now  joy -ous  swell,  now 
3.  Could    I     but  live    those  youthful  hours — That  happy  time  once  more,       I'd  laugh  at  care  and 


ne'er  de-cay,    Of  joys   tfiat  nev  -  er     fade;  Thy  song,    so  sweet -ly    it     doth  float  O'er 

gent  -  ly  fall.  Sweet  warb-ler    of     the  spring!       How  man -y    hours  I've  sat    and  heard  Thy 
scat  -  ter  flo^vers  As  gai  -  ly    as      of      yore.  'Tis  true,  our  fleet  -  ing  days  im  -  part    Al  • 


leaf -y  bank  and    dell.  It  seems  some  spirit's  mocking  note,  From  Echo's  silver  shell, 

tcn-der,  lov-  ing    lay  1  Oh  I  thou  didst  seem  some  spirit  bird  From  Eden  lands  a  •  way. 

temate  hopes  and  fears ;        But  many  a  joy  lights  up  the  heart,      Along  the  flight  of  years. 


k-rffffirrff 


THE  LAND   OF   MEMORY. 


AvLD  LamcStms. 


I.  FJui    far      away      a      cit  -  y  stands, 'Mid  three- fold  walls  of  years:  The  soul    sea  washes 
2.  The  brim-ming  cup  we  then  shall  fill.    No  clink  -  ing    an  -  swer  lends ;  The  joy  -  ial  song  we 


on     its  strands.  Its  skies  are  smiles  and  tears ;    •    There  dwell  all  those  who've  gone  before,  There 
there  shall  sing.  In  si  -  lence 'gins  and  ends.  But     in  that  land  will  meet  full  oft.    This 


soon    we  all  shall  be ;   Yet  they  who  there  give  hand  to  hand.  That  warm  hand  never    see. 
good  -  ly  com  -  pa  -  ny ;  And  each    to  each    a   health  willpledge,That  land  of  mem  -o  -  17. 


i  gfc<8 -«^ 


Recent  Adoptions  of  Pr.  ^rooks's  Arithmetics. 

ITew  7ork  CitT-,  upon  unanimouB  xecomznendation.  Kew  Jersey 

State   Kormal   School.      MaseacliuaettB   State    Norxnal 

Scliool,  VTeatfield.    "West  Clieater  State   Normal 

School,  Pa.    MUaouzi  State  Norxaal  School. 

Clouceater  Coiinty,  ITew  Jeraey. 

etc.,    etc,,    etc.,    etc. 

Send  for  Oircnlars,  terms,  etc. 

Dr.  BROOKS'S  UNBIVALED  ARITHMETICS. 

In  Two  Courses.    Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 
THE  UNION  SHORTER  COURSE,  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Wrinen, 
THE  STANDARD  NORMAL  COURSE  (new  edition)  in  four  books.not  combining  Mental 
and  Written.     These  two  connes  are  both  new.     They  contain  mach  fresh  matter  of  a  practical  and  bosi- 
'  to  be  fonnd  in  other  American  Books. 


BroakB>B  Higher  Arithmetic  (uew,)      .8S.    63    Brooka'i  Normal  Atcebn,    -    -    -     .84.    .63 
Brook!'*  PbBoeophy  of  Arithmetic,  •3.3S.9t.1S  I  Brooka'a  Geometry  &  Trlp>uometry.  .84.    .63 

In   Every  County  in  Pennsylvania   at  the  County   Teachers'    Institute   to 
sell  and  take  subscriptions  for 

Br.  Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic, 

Frot  Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing, 
Westlake'B  How  to  Write  Letters,  and  Literature, 

Lyte's  Institute  Songs,  and  Institute  Olee  Book, 

Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks. 

ADPRESS  WITH  REFERENCES, 

SOWpp,  POJTS  &  CO.,  fublishers, 

FTTTT .  ft  -PELPHIA, 

PROF.  MOITTaOMEH7'S 
XTormal  "CTnion  System  of  Induatrial  Drawing' 


IN  onm  t 

Nambers  l  to  B. — Prlmaiy  Exercises,  comprisinj;  the  Alphabet  of  simple  plane  fotm  of  straight  and  curved 

outlines,  are  now  ready. 

ADVA3TTAGES. — I.  It  can  be  taught  by  any  teacber.  2.  Ic  teaches  form,  form  elements,  and  foim 
compusilion  from  them.  3.  It  teaches  one  form  at  a  time  with  its  power  in  composition  and  its  uses.  4.  It 
eduutesthemind, cultivates  the  eye,  and  trains  tbe  hand,  to  a  knowledge  of  form.  5.  The  exerciies  are  syr 
tematicolly  varied.     6.  Il  is  cheap  and  especially  suited  to  common  school  work. 

H^T  Cefits  ftr  tjtaminaticH  and  tHlrodacHen  fmslpaid  ai  6  cis.p<r  himk,  or  4S  cllfoflht  8  Numbers. 

t^^  For  further  particulan,  send  postal  card  or  letter  to  the  publishers.     Address 


L 


Sowei,  Potts  &  Co.,  PublisheiB,  ( 

530  Market  Street,  FtadladelpUa.    ^ 


TBACHBB8  AKD  BEADBB8  OF  THB  JOUBKAIi,  who  are 

in  want  of  a  good  Gold  or  Silver  Watch ;  a  delightful  Musical 
Box,  with  or  without  the  Harp,  Drum  or  Bells ;  a  pair  of  fine 
Pearl  or  Leather  Opera  or  Field  Glasses ;  a  good  Gold  Pen,  with 
Pearl,  Ebony,  Rubber,  Gold  and  Silver  Holder,  with  or  without 
Pencil ;  or  any  article  of  Jewelry;  Bronze  or  Silver  Ornaments, 
Vases,  Card  Stands,  etc.;  Novel  Time-pieces,  Calendars,  and 
Albums,  would  do  well  to  write  us,  as  we  sell  at  astonishingly 
low  prices.    All  orders  and  inquiries  by  mail  answered  promptly . 

-SL  Z.  RHOADS  &  BROTHBR, 

38  Wofit  King  Street,  La&oaster,  Fa. 
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ClNClNNiJTI.       PHILJJDELPHIA.        CIJICiJGO. 

Tbe  IndneilTe  Series  of  Arltbmetle.— By 

Win.  T.  Milne.  A.  M.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Gene> 
SCO,  New  York.  This  serial  embraces  a  practical  course  in 
Arithmetic  in  two  books.  I'hev  are  on  the  inductive  plan,  and 
unite  oral  and  written  arithauuc  in  a  practical  method  of  in- 
struction. 

Kid|»Atb*s  Hleterles  eftbe  United  Stete^^ 

Embrace  the  following  pointt  of  superiority :  Accuracy  and 
iirilliancr  of  the  narrative— Clearness  and  elegance  of  style- 
Unity  of  Narrative— Objective  Presentation— Illustrations  of 
special  excellence— Superior  mechanical  execution—Low  price. 

Forbrlir*r*e  Patent  Drawing  TaMets.— A 

complete  course  in  seven  books.  The  Tablet  form,  presenting 
a  solid  surf&ce— their  siae  aad  Gompactneas— their  practlca! 
sharacter  \heir  novel  construction^careful  gradation  of  exer- 
cises--abund.nBce  of  material  and  low  price,  place  them  in  ad- 
vaiice  of  all  other  drawing  books.  10-6 

%*Speclm«a  f  ag«t  sad  T«ra«  m«11*d  te  aqy  nadrMi. 


The  Summer  Term  of  the  UNIVERSITY  FEMALE 
INSTITUTI&,  Lewlaburg,  Pa.,  will  be^in  April i, and 
continue  until  June  25.  Clashes  will  organize  in  Botany,  GeoU 
(^BXt  Physiology,  Rhetoric,  Butler's  Analogy,  Geometry, 
I^tin  Reader,  Caesar,  Cicero,  French,  and  .  the  usual  public- 
school  branches.  Class  instruction  m  Drawing  and  Vrtcal 
Music  without  extra  charge. 

The  Institute  has  long  been  established,  and  is  well  organ* 
ised.  The  Culinary  department  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
similar  institution. 

A  separate  room  for  eac^  student,  if  desired.  Total  ejqtease 
for  Boiird,  Tuition,  etc.,  ^5.00  per  week. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

JONATHAN  JONES,  A.  If .,  Principal, 

Lewisburg,  Penna. 

Bayard  Taylor  ^^i^^ir^ 

AGKJITS  WAH TED.    Secure  territory  at  once. 
QuAxxR  Cmr  Pub.  Housk,  723  Saiisom  Su»  Phila. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Thalheimer's  Histories. 

In  comphance  with  a  demand  for  separate  Histories  of  the 

Early  Eastern  Monarchies  of  Greece  and  o    Rome,  Mbssrs 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  announco  an  edition  of  Thai' 

htimer't  Manual  ^Ancient  Hittory  in  three  Parts,  vis : 

Introduction  and 
1    Tbalbelmer'e  Hiiitory        Sample  Copy  Price, 

of  Early  Eastern  Honareblest  •  6S 

2.  Thalheiiiier*s  History  ef  ereeee*    •  S5 

S,  Tbalheimer^sBIieiory  of  Hornet     •  65 

The  Firtt  embraces  the  Pre-claasioal  Period  and  that  of 
Persian  Ascendency. 
The  Second,  Grsiece  and  the  Macedonian  Empire. 
The  Third t  Rome  as  Kingdom,  Republic  and  Empire. 

Each  ^arttufficUnify/ull  and  camprthtiukM  /ttr  iht  Aca* 
tmie  and  Umvtrnty  Court*,    Ideally  UluttraUed  with 
accuraU  Mafg,    Larg*  Svo^JkiiclaU^ 

Andrews'  Geology' 

An  Elementary  Geology,  designed  especially  for  the  Interior 

States.    By  E.  B.  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  0/  iht  Ohio  Gooicgicai 

Corft,  and  lot*  Projtstor  qf  GtoUgy  in  Marietta   Collt^, 
xamo.,  doth,      ula,     pa3rt3lofl8834  ip 

The  disttnctire  feature  of  this  work  is  its  limitations.  It  is 
designed  for  students  and  teachers  of  the  Interior  States,  and 
and,  conseouently,  for  such  has  Its  chief  references  to  home 
Geology.  Bv  thus  limiting  the  scope  of  the  work,  it  is  beUevOd 
that  a  much  Setter  book  for  beginners  may  be  made  than  if  iacc 
snore  were  attempted. 

Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  price,  85  cents. 

GINGiNNATI  AND  NEW  VORK: 
Van  Antwerpt  Bragg  A  Co.,  Publishers^ 


.  Missing  Kombers  of  The  School  Journal  will 
always  be  re-mailed  to  Subscribers,  if  they  will  send  us  Posta 
Card  when  any  issue  fails  to  reach  them  through  the  Post 
Office. 

To  Affenta :  #2000  to  #5000  A&noaUy. 

An  opportunity  unexcelled  is  offered  to  first-^lass  men  as 
District  Agents  lor  an  Association  that  has  originated  a  new 
and  popular  plan  of  Life  Insurance,  It  provides  the  benefits  of 
Life  Insurance  at  half  the  usual  cost.  It  gives  members  a 
Bonded  Trustee,  and  three  Directors  in  each  county,  It  is 
absolutely  proof  against  firaiid  or  dishonesiv,  with  capital  and 
security  uxuimited  for  the  payment  of  death  losses. 

Address        L.  G.  FOUSE,  P.  O.  Box  1818,  PhiU.,  Pa. 


» 


BUCKEYE  BE 


U  FOUNDRY 

in  1887. 


Seperlor  BtUa  of  Otjmm  mmd  Xin, 
wttb  th«  bcm  itoMry  Aan^infi.  for  duurekm. 
School*,  AraM,  Faetmrim^  ~      ' ' 
Aiurmt^  9b«Mr  CiMte,  eu.  Futtf  I 

niaitrsttd  Oaialone  mb»  Frae. 

TAancmi  *  Tivt.  loa  K.  U  Bt..  fHndwisH. 


For  School*  and  Amateur*,  of  suitable  lengths,  from  draanft 
to  *hort  farces.  Number  of  characters,  and  time  required,  to 
suit  all.  No  scexiery  required.  Very  popular  and  rec*i»ing 
high**t  prai**from  teacher*.  Price,  15  cents  each.  Send  for 
descriptive  cir  cular.  Also  the  cheapeet  and  be*t  Air  Pumtp  ia 
the  markeL  Globes,  Maps,  Cbartt,  etc.,  furnished  at  lowest 
«tes.  T.  S.  DENISON, 

7.1  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  m. 


Purope 


Vacation  Tl,^^^^^  July  as  aub. 
Party  to 

Send  for  book  **  Tmo  Month*  in  Europe^'*  and  drailar  of 
SuBUaaes'fl  Tour.  Vnu*ualadvan:U^ge**XytxJ  rea*ou- 
a6U  rate*,  o.  R.  BURCHARD 

^  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


ABTICLIS  ASSOLUTZLT  NICZSSAST  IN  3' 

CKsodSolualSisk 

"COHMOII 

%, 

Sxssa" 

?       * 

BENT  WOOD 
BHt  Md  CliMp«at.| 

■k 

K     * 

GOODlHS. 

* 

Fnexins  da«  not 

.^-" 

ChMpsit  a&d  BMt 

1003  Arch  St.,  PhilKdelphla,  Fa. 

TVEISBIT   BItOTHKlItS, 

UAlTITFACTmiERS  OF 

j^e^oo[,0ffieeanb^^ure^  I'^urniture. 

SnCCESBORS  TO  THE 

The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  several  interests  of 
all  the  other  members  of  the  East  Lewisburg  Lumber  and  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  have  provided  themselves  with  largely  increased 
facilities  and  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  School, 
Office,  and  Church  Furniture. 

AH  parties  wanting  anything  in  our  line  are  respectfully  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  us  and  examine  our  work  and  prices. 
Our  new  and  fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  ready  about  the 
1st  of  May.  Address 

NBSBIT  BROTHERS,  LEWTSBTTHO,  FA. 

N.  B. — All  guarantees  heretofore  giveft  fy  the  former  Compaay  wUl  be  promptly  honored 


fcB 


%       ^i^m 


649  &  551  Broadway,  New  7ork. 


^NEW  BOOKS.*^ 


PPLETepig'-fMeeL-flE^E^. 


By  WM.  T.  HARRIS.  L.L.  D.,  Supt  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Md. 

A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.M.,  Supu  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MARK  BAIIxfiY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 

Consisting  of  Five  Books.  Superbly  Illustrated. 

These  books  were  made  by  teachers  for  teachers.  During  the  short  time  they  have  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, two  States  and  hundreds  of  towns  have  adopted  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Readers.  Examine 
them,  and  you  will  use  them.  Specimen  copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved, 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Committees  at  the  following  rates : 

First  Beader  -  -  10c, 
Second  Beamier  -  -  15c, 
Third  leader  -    -     20c. 


FmMTth  JRecider  -  -  2Se. 
Fifth  Beader  -  -  4Sc. 
The  Whole  Set  -    $1.1S. 


"  "Words,  and  Sow  to  Put  Tlieai  ToifOther."  This  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools."  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now  in  use,  but  is  designed  to  go  before 
all  such,  and  "  make  their  paths  straight."     Sent  for  examination,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 

Tho  Model  Copy-Books,  in  Six  ITumbers,  ^rith  Sliding  Copies,  conuin  so  many 

evident  marks  of  superiority  that  the  demand  for  them  has  been  far  beyond  the  Publishers'  ability 
TO  SUPPLY.  With  largely  increased  facilities  for  manufacture,  they  can  now  be  furnished  in  any 
QUANTITY.     Sample  number,  10  cents. 

Zrusi's  Primanr  DraT^ringr  Cards.    For  Slate  and  Blaokboard  Szercises.    In 

Two  Parts,  of  12  Cards  and  36  Exercises  each,  with  INSTRUCTIONS  for  DRAWING  and  a  TEST 
RULE.  "Just  the  thing  for  little  folks.'*  "Any  one  can  teach  Drawing  with  these  cards.'* 
Sample  set,  10  cents. 

Qeneral  Sistory,  from  B.  c.  800  to  a.  d.  1876.  Outlined  in  Diagrams  and  Tables ;  with  Index  and 
Genealogies.  For  General  Reference,  and  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Samuel  Wiluard,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  professor  of  History  in  Chicago  High-School.    8vo.    Cloth,  $2, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.    By  James  Johonnot,    i2mo.    Cloth,  ^1.50. 
Harkness's  Preparatory  Course  in  Tiittin  Prose  Authors,  comprising  four  books  of 

Casar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  eight  Orations  of  Cicero.  With  Notes,  Illustrations,  a  Map 
of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1. 

Harkness*S  SallUSfs  Catiline*  with  Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary,  i2mo.  Goth,  ^1.15. 

The  T»atin  Speaker.  Easy  Dialogues  and  other  Selections  for  Memorizing  and  Declaiming  in  the 
Latin  Language.     By  Fra>k  Sewall,  A.  M.  i2mo.    ^i. 


NXlf  TOBXy     Bostok,     Oxicaoo,. 


Or,   J.  a  M.PASSMORE,  General  Aqent 
For  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Fott«vlU«,  Fa. 


S.  J.  DRINKWATER,  Aoent. 

*  For  Northern  Pennsylvania, 

"WilliamBport,  Fa. 


THE 


APRIL.  1879. 
THE  SCHOOLS  OF  EDINBURGH,  IN  SCOTLAND. 

PEDAGOGICS  ABROAD. — NO.  XIV. 


AT  this  season  Edinburgh  may  justly  be 
called  3  city  of  schools.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  200,000  it  no  doubt  has,  at  the 
present  time,  40,000  students  within  its  limits. 
Even  in  this  staid  old  country,  feelings  of 
caste  express  themselves.  The  nobility  still 
frown  upon  the  poor;  so  of  necessity  they 
must  have  what  arc  termed  Ragged  Schools, 
or  a  large  class  of  intelligent  children  would 
be  deprived  of  mental  instruction.  How  for- 
tunate that  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, so  felt  for  the  poor  children  of  the  land, 
as  to  cause  numerous  charity  schools,  bearing 
the  name  already  given,  to  be  established,  in 
which  they  could  be  gathered,  fed,  clothed, 
and  taught  in  the  common  branches  of  learn- 
ing. There  are  two  of  these  schools  in  this 
city ;  one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls. 
They  have  about  five  hundred  now  enrolled, 
of  both  sexes.  No  children  are  allowed  to 
enter  them  unless  they  are  actually  in  need. 
The  corps  of  teachers  connected  with  them 
seem  to  be  well  qualified  for  their  work; 
though  their  wages  are  small,  still  they  are 
untiring  in  their  efforts.  They  evidently  love 
teaching,  and  delight  in  assisting  these  un- 
fortunate children.  Some  four  hours  of  each 
day,  the  pupils  are  employed  in  doing 
certain  light  manual  labor.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  them  in  their  work  rooms ;  they  look 
clean,  healthy,  and  happy.  Those  that  are 
homeless  on  leaving  the  school,  which  is  at 


.  M'COLUSTER. 

the   age    of  thirteen,  have  homes  found  for- 

them  by  managers  of  the  schools,  where  they 
are  bound  out  till  they  reach  their  majority. 
How  true  it  is  that  every  city  has  its  poor, 
and  how  blessed  that  there  are  some  hearts  ■ 
which  fee!  for  them,  and  some  hands  which 
do  for  them,  as   the  Divine  Teacher  com- 


THE  HERIOT  SCHOOLS. 

Four  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
on  Plymouth  Rock,  one  George  Heriot,  gold- 
smith to  Queen  Anne  and  James  VL,  died, . 
leaving  a  large  fortune  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  seminary  within  its 
limits  for  the  education  of  orphan  boys,  free 
of  expense.  In  1659,  the  first  substantial  and 
grand  building  completed,  a  school  was 
opened  bearing  the  name  of  Heriot  Hospital, 
admitting  poor  boys  not  under  seven  or  above 
ten  years  of  age,  leaving  the  school  at  four- 
teen, when  they  receive  an  annual  appren- 
tice-fee of  fifty  dollars  for  five  years;  and  some 
of  them  being  fond  of  study  and  full  of  prom- 
ise, receive  bursaries  to  defray  their  expenses 
at  the  university.  The  bequest  was  so  in- 
vested that  it  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1837 
several  other  schools  were  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  indigent  boys  and  girls,  free  of 
tuition.  Now  there  are  eleven  of  these 
schoob  in  Edinburgh,  having  more  than  five 
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thousand  children  in  them.  They  appear  to 
be  most  judiciously  managed.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  have  them  under  the  charge  of  ex- 
perienced teachers.  In  each  school  there  is 
a  head-master  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
assistants  to  do  thorough  work.  In  the  hos- 
pital the  students  take  up  not  only  the  com- 
mon .  branches,  but  also  Latin,  German, 
French,  and  in  certain  instances,  Greek. 

The  yearly  revenue  of  the  Heriot  Fund  is 
now  about  J  150,000.     Mu6h  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  new  town  stands  belongs  to  it. 
The  beautiful  streets,  crescents,  squares,  and 
many  of  the  works  of  art,  are  taxed  for  its 
benefit.     It  seems  to  me  that  a  noble  charac- 
ter could  have  no  grander,  or  more  enduring 
monument  erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory, 
than  the  Heriot  schools.    They  do  something 
more  than  revive  the  past ;  they  build  for  the 
future.      It  is  a  question  if  Edinburgh  would 
be  the  beautiful  city  it  is,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  working  force  of  the  Heriot  Fund.     This 
.  all  the  while  is  improving   the  imagination. 
.  and  cultivating  the  taste.      It  is  producing  a 
work  more  lasting    than   the  sculptures  of 
Phidias  and   Angelo,   or    the    paintings  of 
Apelles  and  Raphael.     We  should  be  grateful 
that  many  in  our  own  land  have  imitated  the 
worthy  example  of  Edinburgh's  noble  patron ; 
V  would  that  vastly  more  of  the  wealthy  might 
•remember  our  public  schools,  and  so  leave 
I  their  riches  that  they  would  work  through  the 
.  ages  to  bless  and  foster  our  Republic,  and 
^.thus  render  themselves  undying  agents  in  car- 
rying forward  the  highest  civilization  and  the 
ripest  culture. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  of  recent  origin ;  in  fact 
they  are  scarcely  in  full  working  order,  though 
the  law  creating  them  was  made  some  six 
years  ago.  These,  to  a  large  extent,  supplant 
the  parish  schools,  which  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  clergy.  This  system  is  modeled 
somewhat  after  ours,  differing,  however,  in 
this  regard, — that  it  requires  every  child  at- 
tending school  to  pay  a  fee  of  little  more  than 
two  pence  per  week.  They  have  also  a  com- 
pulsory law,  forcing  all  children  over  six  years 
of  age  and  under  thirteen,  to  be  in  school 
forty  weeks  during  the  year.  Many  of  the 
common,  and  most  of  the  poor  classes,  com- 
plain bitterly  of  being  forced  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and,  besides,  being  obliged 
to  pay  a  fee.  They  say  that,  if  they  are  com- 
pelled to  send  their  children  to  school,  justice 
demands  that  the  nation  should  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  their  education ;  as  it  is,  it 
evidently  oppresses  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of 


the  rich.  I  should  say  that  a  provision  in  the 
law  is  made,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  very 
poor  to  get  rid  of  paying  any  fees,  but  with 
great  embarrassment.  On  the  whole,  the 
system  is  doing  better  work  than  was  accom- 
plished by  the  old  method ;  at  least,  it  is  re- 
ported as  giving  better  satisfaction  throughout 
the  city  and  country. 

Most  of  the  buildings  of  these  schools  are 
new,  and  constructed  after  the  most  improved 
styles  of  Europe.  Externally  they  are  not, 
certainly  in  this^  city,  justly  subject  to  criti- 
cism, but  within  they  are  very  far  behind  our 
best  internal  school  arrangements.  Their 
seats  consist  mostly  of  fiat  boards,  and  their 
desks  are  too  narrow,  and  in  no  school-room 
have  I  seen  a  blackboard  more  than  five  feet 
square.  In  many  of  the  rooms,  two,  three,  or 
more  classes  are  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  children  on  leaving  the  department  are  re- 
qtiired  to  be  furnished  with  blank-books  so  that 
much  of  their  work  is  written  and  inspected 
by  the  teachers ;  so  they  use  pencil  and  paper 
where  we  work  with  chalk  and  blackboard. 
As  a  rule,  their  pupils  become  quite  proficient 
in  writing  and  spelling.  Their  training  in 
the  history  and  geography  of  their  nation,  is 
very  thorough  ;  they  are  also  strenuously 
drilled  in  the  Scotch  catechism.  It  is  expected 
they  will  have  this  all  by  heart  long  before 
they  are  thirteen  years  of  age,  or  the  time 
they  leave  school.  Reading,  drawing,  and 
singing  receive  no  special  attention.  The 
order,  for  the  most  part,  is  excellent. 

The  teachers  generally  are  apt  to  teach  and 
love  their  calling.  Most  of  them  have  age  and 
long  experience.  These  schools  are  under  the 
management  of  masters,  but  the  teachers  are 
mostly  mistresses.  They  do  not  like  the  idea 
here  of  having  a  woman  exercise  authority. 
It  is  her  place  to  serve.  Her  wages  vary  from 
J 1 25  to  $300  a  year,  and  she  finds  herself; 
while  the  male  teachers  get  from  |6oo  to 
1 1 000  for  the  same  time.  Of  course  the 
superintendents  receive  much  larger  salaries. 

On  visiting  these  schools  one  is  impressed 
with  the  feeling  that  sufficient  attention  is 
not  paid  to  grace  of  manners.  Though  the 
order  is  usually  good,  still  the  children  are 
awkward  in  their  movements ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  of  the  teachers.  The 
Scotch  people  are  staid  in  their  habits.  They 
believe  in  doing  what  their  fathers  did ;  the 
medicine  th€y  took  they  are  going  to  take, 
until  they  become  fully  persuaded  that  it  is 
quite  sure  to  kill.  In  all  their  changes  they 
hasten  slowly.  They  delight  in  quoting  John 
Knox ;  and  as  he  disapproved  of  organs  and 
instrumental  music  in  churches,  so  do  the 
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masses  to-day.  They  want  no  sweeter  music 
than  that  of  vpcalizing  their  Psalmody  and 
Paraphrases.  Rigidity  and  steadfastness  seem 
to  be  peculiarities  of  this  land,  and  why  is  it 
strange  they  should  express  themselves  in 
their  schools? 

THE  MERCHANT  SCHOOLS. 

These  consist  of  two  colleges  for  ladies,  two 
institutions  for  boys,  and  two  schools  for  boys 
and  girls.  They  are  all  of  them  popular  in 
the  city,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  ladies'  colleges.  They  are  largely  patron- 
ized, having  about  3000  young  ladies  in  at- 
tendance, pursuing  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  our  seminaries  for  young  ladies. 
They  appear  to  be  very  earnest  in  their  work. 
It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  look  upon  these  young 
people  in  their  exercises.  Most  of  them  wear 
the  expression  of  perfect  health,  giving  surest 
promise  of  developing  into  the  purest  woman- 
hood. The  instruction  in  all  the  depart- 
ments is  thorough  and  refining.  In  these 
schools  the  solid  and  ornamental  branches  are 
taught.  Their  very  atmosphere  breathes  of 
grace  and  cultured  taste.  How  true  it  is, — 
as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school ! 

The  boys'  schools  are  in  commodious  and 
elegant  buildings,  and  are  apparently  well 
conducted.  Their  work  is  similar  to  that  in 
our  established  academies.  All  these  schools 
are  supported  mainly,  or  at  least  in  part,  by 
tuitions ;  they  are  patronized  by  the  wealthy 
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IN  this  materialistic  age  we  are  apt  to  un- 
dervalue the  importance  of  the  living 
teacher  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the 
young.  Immense  sums  are'  spent  upon 
splendid  school  edifices,  upon  improved  fur- 
niture, upon  magnificent  libraries  and  collec- 
tions of  costly  apparatus,  as  if  these  were  the 
factors  of  prime  importance  in  our  system  of 
public  schools.  It  is,  of  course,  well  to  have 
apparatus  and  plenty  of  it  too ;  but  of  vastly 
more  importance  is  it  to  have  a  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  make  good  use  of  apparatus. 
The  living  teacher  is  and  always  must  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  school-room. 
When  a  large  debt  is  created  in  purchasing 
external  appliances  and  in  rearing  lofty  piles 
of  brick  and  mortar,  so  as  to  necessitate  a 
reduction  of  salaries,  thereby  driving  skilled 
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teachers  out  of  the  profession,  the  schools 
are  really  injured  instead  of  being  benefited. 
Maps,  globes,  retorts,  crucibles  and  the  like 
have  no  educational  power  in  and  of  them- 
selves. The  same  is  true  of  landscapes,  of 
beautiful  scenery,  and  in  fact  of  all  natural 
objects.  The  brutish  man  looks  at  them  but 
sees  nothing  in  them.  They  only  have 
meaning  for  him  whose  soul  has  been  illum- 
ined by  the  light  of  intelligence.  The  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  lessons  that  are  imbedded 
in  the  rocks,  whispered  to  us  in  the  breeze, 
and  thundered  upon  us  by  the  storm,  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  thought,  if  their 
meaning  is  to  be  understood.  Hence  what 
pupils  need  above  everything  else  is  contact 
with  ^  living  teacher,  having  the  power  to 
make  up  and  energize  the  possibilities  that 
are  slumbering  within  them.  In  other 
words,  Education  is  not  the  result  of  matter 
working  upon  mind,  nor  of  mind  working 
upon  matter,  but  of  mind  meeting  mind,  of 
intelligence  evoking  intelligence,  of  will 
moulding  and  infusing  itself  into  will. 

Why  then,  says  some  one,  do  we  speak  of 
educating  the  lower  orders  of  creation? 
Who  has  not  heard  of  trained  horses  and 
dogs,  of  learned  pigs,  of  curiously  disciplined 
mice  and  even  fleas  ?  In  these  cases  there  is 
no  contact  of  mind  with  mind  and  yet  we 
speak  of  education.  The  objection  is  easily 
answered.  The  process  in  such  cases  can 
only  be  called  education  in  a  figurative  sense, 
as  it  really  involves  nothing  more  than  mere 
training.  The  word  training  is  derived  from 
a  root  signifying  to  draw,  to  lead.  A  horse 
is  trained  by  leading  him  through  certain 
movements  until  he  has  formed  the  habit  of 
going  through  these  movements  of  his  own 
accord.  A  boy  must  be  trained  in  the  same 
way.  He  must  be  led  to  do  things,  not 
once,  twice  or  even  thrice;  but  until  his  mind 
has  formed  the  habit  of  running  in  certain 
accustomed  channels  and  of  doing  its  work 
with  the  spontaneity  of  second  nature.  Ed- 
ucation, on  the  other  hand,  involves  far 
more  than  the  formation  of  habits.  It  in- 
cludes the  waking-up  of  mind,  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  the  cultivation  of  taste, 
and  the  formation  of  a  character  that  shall 
be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  Education 
is,  therefore,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
man  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  orders 
of  creation,  and  takes  place  only  where  a 
mature  mind  exerts  its  stimulating  and  mould- 
ing influence  upon  other  minds  with  which 
it  has  been  brought  into  contact. 

But  a  second  objector  marshals  before  us  a . 
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long  array  of  men,  who  apparently  without 
the  aids  of  formal  pedagogy  rose  to  eminence 
in  the  world  of  science  and  letters.  Are  such 
men,  however,  purely  self-taught  and  self-edu- 
cated? If  these  men  in  their  infancy  had 
been  doomed  to  solitude  and  reared  away 
from  the  society  of  their  fellow-men,  they 
would  have  acquired  neither  the  power  of 
thought  nor  the  faculty  of  speech.  "The 
mother's  milk,"  says  Dr.  Nevin,  *'  is  not 
more  necessary  for  the  physical  sustenance  of 
her  child  than  is  the  loving  intelligence  that 
beams  from  her  eye,  to  kindle  in  it  the  first 
scintillations  of  spiritual  existence."  After 
they  had  acquired  the  power  to  read,  they 
were  in  possession  of  that  which  enabled 
them  to  use  books  and  thus  in  some  measure 
to  supply  the  functions  of  the  living  teacher. 
Gifted  with  native  talent  and  unflinching  per- 
severance they  may  have  excelled  hosts  of 
college-bred  men  in  a  particular  department. 
And  there  is  no  telling  how  much  more  they 
•might  have  accomplished,  if,  in  their  youth, 
they  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  full  aca- 
demic training.  When  compared  with  their 
equals  in  talent  and  perseverance  the  strictly 
self-educated  men  do  not  exhibit  the  same 
tenacity,  patience  and  research  in  pushing 
knowledge  to  its  farthest  limits,  as  the  men 
trained  in  colleges  and  universities.  And 
they  are  nearly  always  one-sided.  Prof. 
Masson,  of  University  College,  London,  has 
well  said  that  whenever  we  see  a  self-taught 
geologist,  a  self-taught  botanist,  or  a  self- 
taught  mathematician,  there  is  not  un fre- 
quently an  egoistic  exultation  over  the  labor 
gone  through  with  and  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mation of  the  particular  science  mastered,  in 
its  relations  to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge ; 
that  in  such  cases  there  is  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  private  soldier,  whose  idea  of 
the  battle-field  is  but  the  recollection  of  his 
own  movements.  Whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  self-made  man  deserves  special  praise  for 
what  he  accomplishes,  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  all  self-educated  men,  who  were  or  are 
truly  great,  have,  like  Franklin,  advocated  the 
establishment  of  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, where  the  learner  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  varied  talent  that  is  concentrated 
in  a  select  corps  of  living  teachers. 

Libraries  are  dull  and  librarians  are  cold  in 
the  absence  of  living,  stimulating  instruction. 
To  bring  out  the  relative  merits  of  books  as 
compared  with  the  living  teacher  I  can  do 
no  better  than  quote  the  sentiments  of  Prof. 
Vaughan  as  expressed  in  his  pamphlet  on 
"Oxford  Reform  and  Oxford  Professors." 
**The  type,"  says  this  eminent  teacher,  **is 


a  poor  substitute  io\  the  human  voice.  It 
has  no  means  of  arousing,  moderating  and 
adjusting  the  attention.  It  has  no  emphasis 
except  italics,  and  this  meagre  notation  can 
not  finely  graduate  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
occasion.  It  can  not,  in  this  way,  mark  the 
heed  which  should  be  specially  and  chiefly 
given  to  peculiar  passages  and  words.  It 
has  no  variety  of  manner  and  intonation,  to 
show,  by  their  changes,  how  the  words  are 
to  be  accepted  or  what  comparative  import- 
ance is  to  be  attached  to  them.  It  has  no 
natural  music  to  the  ear,  like  the  human 
voice ;  it  carries  with  it  no  human  eye  to 
range  and  to  rivet  the  student  when  on  the 
verge  of  truancy,  and  to  command  his  intel- 
ligent activity  by  an  appeal  to  the  common 
courtesies  of  life.  Half  the  symbolism  of  a 
living  language  is  thus  lost  when  it  is  com- 
mitted to  paper ;  and  that  symbolism  is  the 
very  means  by  which  the  forces  of  the  hear- 
er's mind  can  be  best  economized  or  naost 
pleasantly  excited.  The  lecture,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  delivered,  possesses  all  these 
instruments  to  win,  and  hold  and  harmonize 
attention,  and,  above  all,  it  imparts  into  the 
whole  teaching  a  human  character  which  the 
printed  book  can  never  supply.  The  Profes- 
sor is  the  science  or  subject  vitalized  and  hu- 
manized in  the  student's  presence.  He  sees 
him  kindle  into  his  subject ;  he  sees  reflected 
and  exhibited  in  him  his  manner  and  his  ear- 
nestness, the  general  power  of  science  to  en- 
gage, delight  and  absorb  a  human  intelli- 
gence. His  natural  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion attract  or  impel  his  tastes  and  feelings 
and  wishes,  for  the  moment,  into  the  same 
current  of  feeling,  and  his  mind  is  naturally 
and  rapidly  and  insensibly  strung  and  at- 
tuned to  the  strain  of  truth  which  is  offered 
to  him."  What  is  here  said  of  the  Oxford 
Professor  and  his  student  is  true  of  the 
teacher  and  his  pupil  all  the  world  over  and 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  history. 

Ancient  Greece,  for  instance,  had  no  sys- 
tenjized  school  life  like  that  which  prevails  in 
our  day,  and  yet  the  intellectual  activity  of 
her  people  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage, the  richest  ever  spoken  by  man,  and 
hence  well  fitted  to  furnish  the  vessels  of  sil 
ver  in  which  the  golden  apple  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  preserved.  The  history  of  Athens 
is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  educa- 
tion does  not  consist  in  methods,  nor  in  rigid 
discipline,  nor  in  walking  according  to  the 
sound  of  music,  nor  in  the  observance  of  a 
set  of  arbitrary  rules,  but  in  the  play  of  mind 
upon  mind ;  in  the  intercourse  of  soul  wth 
soul ;  in  the  action  of  one  personality  upon 
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another;  in  the  exertion  of  an  invisible  yet 
real  spontaneous  force  which  makes  the 
pulses  of  growing  intellects  keep  time  with 
those  that  have  reached  maturity.  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  the  living  teacher 
that  Greece,  though  captive,  subdued  her 
conquerors,  enabhng  her  to  draw  to  her 
bosond  and  then  send  back  again  to  the 
business  of  life  the  youth  of  the  Western 
World  during  the  long  period  of  a  thousand 
years. 

The  real  educational  power  of   a  great 
teacher  is  often  invisible  to  the  casual  ob- 
server.    Master  minds  seldom  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  bound  down  to  a  fixed  set  of 
rules,  because  life  and  growth  require  freedom 
and  the  possibility  of  adaptation  to  surround- 
ing circumstances.     Dr.  Neander's  teaching 
■would  have  been  condemned  by  every  County 
Superintendent  in  the  State ;    nevertheless  he 
is  the  father  of  modern  church  history,  and 
his  teaching  exerted  untold  influence  upon 
the  young  men  that  flocked  to  his  feet  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe.     Methods  should,  of 
course,  not  be  undervalued,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  form 
a  hasty  estimate  of  the  real  work  done  by  a 
teacher  whose  methods  differ  from  ours,  and 
whose    surrounding    circumstances    are    al- 
together different  from  those  in  which  we 
have  lived  and  labored.     A  County  Superin- 
tendent may  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of 
a  teacher's  work  from  an  hour's  visit  to  his 
school,  because  he  knows  the  community  and 
the  element  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  do ; 
but  an  American  can  nevefr  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  European  schools  from  a  brief  trip 
during  a  summer  vacation.     The  eccentrici- 
ties, the  peculiarities  of  foreign  school  life, 
first  arrest  his  attention,  whilst  the  real  educa- 
tional power  of  that  Hfe  is  not  perceived  until 
he  has  lived  himself  into  the  spirit  and  the 
inner  life  of  the  entire  school  system.    Hence 
we  must  always  read  with  great  caution  the 
reports  of  those  who  visit  the  schools  of  a 
people  using  a  language  with  which  they  are 
not  fully  conversant.     Hence,  too,  the  report 
of  the  late  French  Commission  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  just,  in  so  far  as  it  treats  of 
individual  schools.     It  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter,  by  describing    the   beer  customs,   the 
dwelling,  the  smoking  in  lecture  rooms,  the 
stepping  over  two  or  three  desks  even  during 
a  lecture,  and  a  host  of  similar  incidentals,  to 
put  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  an  entirely 
false  light  before  the  American  public ;   and 
yet  Leipsic  is,  on  the  whole,  the  grandest  and 
most  successful  university  in  the  world.     By 
depicting    an  audience  sitting   on    benches 


without  backs  in  the  lecture  rooms  at  Paris, 
and  by  detailing  the  abominations  of  that 
widely  prevalent  custom  among  French 
students,  which  is  well  characterized  by  the 
word,  grisettf,  (the  reader  can  look  in  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  for  that  word)  it  would  be 
easy  to  throw  disgrace  upon  the  entire  educa- 
tional work  of  France ;  but  it  would  be  as 
unjust  as  are  the  aspersions  of  the  Commission 
upon  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  Keystone 
Normal  School.  If,  instead  of  making  a  jolly 
visit  to  the  Crystal  cave,  they  had  spent  some 
of  their  time,  for  instance,  in  ascertaining 
that  under  the  stimulating  tuition  of  these 
very  teachers,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
graduates  had  pushed  their  studies  until  they 
were  honored  by  degrees  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  (and  that,  too,,  by  the  oldest  and 
best  established  colleges  in  the  State),  some 
not  even  being  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  European  training,  they  could  have 
formed  a  far  more  correct  estimate  of  the  ed- 
ucational work  done  by  the  school.  If  they 
had  compared  the  teaching  of  the  fresh  Nor- 
mal graduates  with  that  of  beginners  from 
non-professional  schools,  or  if  fhey  had 
examined  the  text-books  prepared  by  Normal 
School  men,  (the  ability  to  make  a  good 
text-book  is  alwa)rs  evidence  of  extraordinary 
teaching  power)  they  would,  on  their  return 
home,  have  made  quite  a  different  report  in 
regard  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Our  legislators  saw  and  felt  the  importance 
of  the  living  teacher  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  State,  when  they  enacted  the  law  cre- 
ating our  system  of  Normal  Schools.  Some 
may  objfect  that  the  law  provided  for  too  many 
and  that  the  instruction  in  them  should  be 
purely  professional ;  but  on  close  examina- 
tion these  two  objections  vanish  like  dew  be- 
fore the  morning  sun.  The  number  of  pupils 
whom  a  Principal  can  mould  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  limited.  Our  Normal  Schools 
have  too  many  rather  than  too  few  students  for 
thorough  training.  In  Prussia,  which  has, 
perhaps  the  best  school  system  in  the  world, 
the  statutes  prescribe  that  no  Seminary  fjpr 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  shall  admit 
more  than  seventy  students.  (Circulars  of  In- 
formation of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  page 
14  of  No.  I,  1878).  Purely  professional 
schools,  such  as  many  think  our  Normal 
Schools  ought  to  be,  are  and  always  must  re- 
main a  myth.  Where  can  you  find  a  school 
of  Theology,  that  spends  all  its  time  in  writ- 
ing, delivering,  criticizing  sermons,  or  a  Med- 
ical College  whose  students  do  nothing  but 
compound    and  administer  medicines,   and 
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observe  and  perform  surgical  operations,  or  a 
Law  School,  whose  students  devote  all  their 
time  to  the  Mort-Court?  A  professional 
school  guilty  of  such  a  blunder,  would  soon 
cease  to  exist.  In  the  Prussian  Normal  Schools 
only  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  by  each 
of  the  three  classes  to  the  study  of  Pedagogy ; 
the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  UartUng^  what 
to  teach  rather  than  how  to  teach.  In  our 
State  from  three  to  five  hours  are  devoted  to 
the  science  of  teaching  by  all  ihe  different 
classes.  If  our  Normal  Schools  would  fulfil 
their  mission,  they  must  not  confine  them- 
selves to  purely  professional  work  \  but  like 
their  sister  schools  in  other  lands  they  must 
spend  more  time  upon  the  subject-matter  than 
upon  the  methods  of  instruction.  It  is  their 
office  to  give  young  men  and  women  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  into  living,  personal 
contact  with  concentrated  talent,  with  Pro- 
fessors who  combine  scholarship  with  that  un- 
usual fervor  which  kindles  into  zeal  all  that 
come  into  their  presence.  Having  felt  this 
vivifying  power  and  stored  the  mind  with  rich 
treasures  of  knowledge,  the  Normal  graduate 
must  in  his  turn  impart  to  the  masses  what  he 
has  received,  and  inspire  those  around  him 
with  a  desire  for  knowledge  that  will  carry 
many  of  them  into  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Thus  and  only  thus  can  \it  fulfil  the  sulh 
lime  mission  of  the  living  tectcher. 


GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


THE  following  list  of  books  for  the  young 
is  from  the  Indiana  School  Journal, 
The  selection  was  made  by  Rev.  O.  C.  Mc- 
Cullough,  of  Indianapolis,  a  gentleman  who 
is  spoken  of  as  being  specially  qualified  to 
perform  such  a  task.  The  list  itself  affords 
evidence  of  discrimination  and  care.  We 
commend  it  to  those  forming  libraries  in 
schools,  or  for  boys  and  girls  anywhere. 
In  addition,  the  following  magazines  for 
children  are  recommended :  **  The  Nursery,'* 
for  the  youngest  readers,  price  $1.50,  pub- 
lished by  John  L.  Shorey,  Boston;  **Wide 
Awake,"  price  $2,  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
Boston ;  *  *  Youth's  Companion,  * '  price  1 1 .  75 , 
published  in  Springfield,  Mass  ;  **  St.  Nicho- 
las," price  1 3,  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York, 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Abbott,  Jacob — American  History,  Aboriginal 
America,  Discovery  of  America,  Southern  Colonies, 
Northern  Colonies,  Wars  of  the  Colonies,  War  of  the 
Revolution,  Washington. 

Abbott,  John  S.  C. — American  Pioneers  and  Pat- 
riots ;  Daniel  Boone,  Miles  Standish,  De  Soto,  David 


Crockett,  Kit  Carson,  La  Salle,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

Abbott,  Jacob  and  John  S.  C. — Cyrus  the  Great, 
Darius  the  Great,  Xerxes  the  Great,  Romulus,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  Julius  Caesar, 
Cleopatra,  Nero,  Alfred,  Wilham  the  Conqueror, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  Charles  I., 
Charles  H.,  Peter  the  Great,  Genghis  Kahn,  Empire 
of  Austria,  Empire  of  Russia,  Marie  Antoinette,  Mme. 
Roland,  Josephine,  King  Philip,  Hernando  Cortes, 
Italy,  Italy  and  Italian  Independence,  Prussia,  Span- 
ish History. 

Bonner,,  John — Greece,  2  vols.,  Rome,  2  vols.. 
United  States,  2  vols. 

Clodd,  Edward — Chevalier  Bayard,  Childhood  of 
the  EarUi  and  Man. 

Clought  Arthur — Plutarch's  Lives. 

Dickens,  Child's  History  of  England. 

Edgar — Boyhood  of  Great  Men. 

Eggleston — Tecumseh  and  the  Shawnee  Prophet. 

Higginson,  T.  W. — Young  Folks'  American  His- 
tory, Young  Folks', Explorers,  English  Statesmen, 
Radical  Leaders,  French  Political  Leaders,  German 
Political  Leaders. 

Hamerton,  P.  G.— ^Modern  Frenchmen,  Philo- 
christus. 

Smiles,  Samuel — Scotch  Naturalist. 

Stratton,  Hesba — The  Wonderful  Life. 

Thompson,  J.  P. — Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young. 

STORIES  AND  TALES. 

Abbott,  Jacob — Jonas  Stories,  6  vols.,  Franconia 
Stories,  10  vols.,  August  Stories,  4  vols.,  Juno 
Stories,  4  vols.,  RoUo  Series,  14  vols. 

Alcott,  Louisa  M. — Little  Women,  2  vols.,  Hos- 
pital Sketches,  Old  Fashioned  Girl,  Little  Men, 
Eight  Cousins,  Rose  in  Bloom,  My  Girls,  Silver 
Pitchers,  My  Boys,  Shawl  Straps,  Work,  a  Story  of 
Experience,  Moods,  Under  the  Lilacs. 

Aldrich,  T.  B.— Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian — Stories  for  the  House- 
hold, What  the  Moon  Saw,  Stories  and  Tales,  Wonder 
Stories: 

Arabian  Nights. 

Baker,  Samuel — Cast  up  by  the  Sea. 

Ballantyne,  R.  M. — Away  in  the  Wilderness, 
Coral  Island,  Erling  the  Bold,  Fast  in  the  Ice,  Fight- 
ing the  Whales,  Gorilla  Hunters,  Norsemen  of  the 
West,  Red  Eric,  Young  Fur  Traders. 

Brooks,  Noah — The  Boy  Emigrants. 

Boyhodd  of  Great  Painters. 

Bunyan,  John — Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Burnett,  Frances  H. — Surly  Tim,  That  Lass  o'Low- 
rie's. 

Charlesworth,  Mrs. — Ministering  Children. 

Charles,  Mrs.  Eliz. — Sch5nberg-Cotta  Family,  Mrs. 
Kitty ^Trevyllan,  Draytons  and  Davenants. 

Clarke  (Sophie  May),  Dottie  Dimple  Stories, 
Little  Prudy  Series,  Doctor's  Daughter,  Quinnebasset 
Girls,  Ashury  Twins. 

Craik,  (Muloch),  Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  Cousin 
from  India,  Fairy  Book,  Is  it  True  ?  Miss  Moore. 

Coffin,  C.  C— Winning  his  Way,  Boys  of  '76. 

Cooper,  Fenimore — Leatherstocking  Tales. 

Cox — Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Church — Stories  from  Homer. 

Champney,  Lizzie  W. — In  the  Sky  Garden,  AH 
round  a  Pallette. 
Diaz,  Mrs.  A.  M. — William  Henry  and  His  Friends. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes — Hans  Brinker,  or  Silver 
Skates,  Baby  Days. 
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Dodgsofiy  L.  C. — Alice  in  Wonderland,  Through 
the  Looking  Glass. 

I>Ukens,  Charles — Complete  Works. 

DeFoe^  D. — Robinson  Crusoe. 

Douglassy  A.  M. — Nellie  Kinnard*s  Kingdom. 

JDavis,  Rebecca  Harding — Life  in  the  Iron  Mills. 

Dcyle,  C.  A. — Brave  Men's  Footsteps. 

Dora's  Housekeeping. 

Eddy — ^Walter's  Tour  in  the  East:  Jerusalem,  Con- 
stantinople, North  Country,  Athens,  Damascus,  Egypt. 

Edgavy  John  G. — Boy  Crusaders,  Sea  Kings  and 
Navfid  Heroes. 

Erckman — Chartrain  Novels :  Blockade  of  Phals- 
burg.  Conscript  of  1 81 3,  Invasion  of  France,  Friend 
Fritz,  Madame  Therese,  A  Miller's  Story  of  the  War, 
Waterloo. 

Farrar,  F.  W. — Eric,  Julian  Home. 

Farquarson^,  Martha — Elsie  Dinsmore,  Elsie's  Girl- 
hood, Elsie's  Holidays,  Elsie's  Womanhood,  Elsie's 
Motherhood,  Elsie's  Children. 

Fogg — Arabistain,  the  Land  of  Arabian  Nights. 

Forrester t  Frank — Manual  for  complete  sportsman. 

FarjeoHy  B.  L. — Blade  o*  Grass. 

Grimm*s  Popular  Tales  and  Stories. 

Ifaie,  Edward  E.— Ten  Times  One  Are  Ten,  How 
to  Do  It,  Philip  Nolan's  Friends. 

J/aU—Adrih  in  the  Ice  Fields. 

Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert — Harry  Blount. 

J/amerton,  Mrs. — The  Mirror  of  Truth. 

Hcavthome,  Nathaniel  — A  Wonder  Book,  True 
Stories,  Tanglewood  Tales, 

Haven,  Alice  B.—  All's  Not  Gold  That  Glitters, 
Patient  Waiting  No  Loss. 

Hayes — Cast  Away  in  the  Cold. 

Holland^  J.  G. — Arthur  Bonnicastle. 

Holm,  Saxe — Stories,  First  and  Second  Series. 
-  Hughes,  Thomas — Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at 
Rugby  and  Oxford. 

Hunt,  Helen  ("H.  H." )— Nellie's  Silver   Mine. 

Ingelow,  Jean— Stories  Told  to  a  Child,  A  Sister's 
By  Hours. 

yewett,  Sarah  O.— Play  Days. 

yoknson,  Rossiter,  Ed. — Little  Classics,  16  vols. 

Kingsley,  Charles — Madam  How  and  Lady  Why, 
Talcs  of  Old  Travel,  Heroes,  Water  Babies. 

Kingston,  W.  H.  C— In  the  Wilds  of  Africa,  On 
the  Banks  of  the  Amazon,  Voyage  Round  the  World, 
In  the  Eastern  Seas,  Voyage  to  Southern  Seas. 

Knatchbull,  Huggessin — Fairy  Tales. 

Lamb,  Charles — Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

Lear — Nonsense  Songs. 

Labonlaye — Fairy  Book. 

Loring^  F.  B. — Two  College  Friends. 

Lowell,  Robert — Stories  from  an  old  Dutch  Town. 

McDonald,  George — Ronald  Bannerman's  Boy- 
hood, At  the  Back  of  the  ^orth  Wind,  Gutta  Percha 
Willie. 

Martineau,  Harriet — Feats  of  the  Fiord. 

Matthews — Enchanted  Mocassin. 

MouUon,  Louisa  C. — Bed  Time  Stories. 

Monroe,  Mrs.  Lewis  B. — Story  of  Our  Country. 

Mitchell,  D.  G.— About  Old  Story  Tellers. 

Melville,  Herman — Omoo,  Typee. 

Pansy — Three  People,  Esther  Reed,  Four  Girls  at 
Chatauqua. 

Paul  and  Virginia. 

Phelps,  Miss  E.  S.— The  Trott  Book,  Trott's  Wed- 
ding Tour. 

Porter,  Jane — Scottish  Chiefs. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  E. — Aunt  Jane's  Hero. 

Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse. 


Raymond^  R.  W. — The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Reid,  Mayne — Afloat  in  the  Forest,  Boy  Hunters, 
Forest  Exiles,  Giraffe  Hunters,  Plant  Hunters 
Young  Voyageurs. 

Richardson,  Abby  Sage — Stories  from  old  English 
Poetry. 

Routledjre,  Robert — Discoveries  and  Inventions  of 
the  iQlh  Century. 

Ruskin,  John — Ethics  of  the  Dust,  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  Study  of  Wayside  Flowers. 

Saintaine,  X.  B. — Picciola. 

Sanford  and  Merton. 

Scott,  Walter — Ivanhoe. 

Scudder,  H.  M. — Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family, 
The  Bodley's  Telling  Stories,  The  Bodley  Family  on 
Wheels. 

Six  Little  Cooks. 

Smiles,  Samuel — Round  the  World,  Stories  of  the 
Norsemen,  Character,  Self-Help. 

Stanley,  H.  M.— My  Kalulu. 

Stockton,  Frank  R.— What  Might  Have  Been  Ex- 
pected, Tales  Out  of  School. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  H.  B. — Queer  Little  People,  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  Sam  Lawson. 

Strickland,  Agnes — Stories  from  History,  Stories 
from  Ancient  History,  Stories  from  Modern  History, 
Stories  from  English  History. 

Sclavonic  Fairy  Tales. 

Swi/t,  Dean — Gulliver's  Travels. 

Taylor,  Bayard — Boys  of  Other  Countries. 

Thayer — Ben  Franklin,  the  Printer  Boy. 

Thompson,  J. — Public  and  Private  Life  of  Animals.  ^ 

Thome,  Olive — Little  Folks  in  Feather  and  Fur. 

Thrafton,  Adelaide — American  Girl  Abroad. 

Trowbridge,  J.  T. — Chance  for  Himself,  Doing  His 
Best,  Fast  Friends',  Jack  Hazard,  Young  Surveyor. 

Tiny's  Sunday  Nights. 

Verne,  Jules — Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth, 
Mysterious  Island,  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days, 
20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,  At  the  North  Pole, 
The  Desert  of  Ice. 

Warner,  Anna — Queechy,  Wide,  Wide  World. 

Weeks,  Helen  C  — Four  and  What  They  Did, 
Grandpa's  House. 

Whittier,  John  G.— Child  Life  in  Prose. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. — A  Summer  in  Leslie 
Goldthwaite's  Life,  Real  Folks,  Faith  Gartney's  Giri- 
hood.  Other  Girls,  We  Giris. 

Winthrop,  Theodore — Canoe  and  Saddle,  John 
Brent. 

Woolsey,  (Susan  Coolidge)— What  Katy  Did,  Nine 
Little  Goslings.  ^ 

Afyss — Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES. 

Africa. — ^Travels  in  South  Africa  (Bayard  Taylor, 
Ed.);  The  Lake  Region  of  Central  Africa  (Bayard 
Taylor,  Ed.);  The  Albert  Nyanza  Nile,  Tributaries 
of  Abyssinia  (S.  W.  Baker);  TTie  Khedive's  Egypt, 
(De  Leon);  Across  Africa  (Cameron);  Stories  of  the 
Gorilla  Country,  Wild  Life  under  the  Equator,  Lost 
in  Jungle,  My  Apingi  Kingdom,  Country  of  the 
Dwarfs  (Du  Chaillu);  Livingstone's  Travels  and 
Journals;  Mungo  Park,  Life  and  Travels;  Speke's 
Journals;  How  I  found  Livingstone;  Through  the 
Dark  Continent  (Stanley). 

Arctic  Regions, — Arctic  Voyages  of  Discovery  and 
Research  (Barrow). 

Asia. — Japan  in  Our  Day:  Through  Persia  by 
Caravan  (Arnold);  Ride  to  Khiva,  (F.  B.  Bumaby); 
Siam  (George  B.  Bacon) ;  Trans-Caucasus  and  Ararat 
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(James  Bryce) ;  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  (Geo.  Kennan) ; 
The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan  (J.  McGregor) ;  China 
and  the  Chinese  (J.  L.  Nevins);  Journey  through 
Central  and  Eastern  Arabia  (Palgrave);  Central  Asia 
and  Travels  in  Arabia  (Bayard  Taylor) ;  The  Land 
and  the  Book  (W.  M.  Thompson);  The  Abode  of 
Snow  (Andrew  Wilson) ;  The  Malay  Archipelago 
(A.  R.  Wallace);  Turkistan  (E.  Schuyler). 

Central  America  and  Mexico. — Eldorado  (Bayard 
Taylor) ;  Travels  in  Central  America  (Morelet). 

Europe. — A  Vagabond  in  Europe  (Ralph  Kceler) ; 
A  Thousand  Miles  in  a  Rob  Roy  Canoe  (MacGregor) ; 
Bits  of  Travel  (H.  H.) ;  Saunterings  (C.  D.  Warner) ; 
By-ways  of  Europe,  Northern  Europe  (Bayard  Tay- 
lor); Round  My  House  (P.G.  Hamerton);  A  Farmer's 
Vacation  (G.  E.  Waring) ;  Castilian  Days  (John  Hay); 
Ten  Days  in  Spain  (Kate  Field);  Italian  Journeys 
( W.  D.  Howells) ;  The  People  of  Turkey  (Lady 
Stanley  Poole) ;  Greece  and  Russia  (Bayard  Taylor). 

New  Zealand. — Station  Life  in  New  Zealand  (Lady 
Barker). 

South  America. — A  Thousand  Miles  Walk  Across 
S.  America  (N.  H.  Bishop) ;  Naturalist  on  the  Ama- 
zon (Bates). 

United  States.^Grtater  Britain  (C.  W.  Dilke)  ; 
Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  (Bayard  Taylor) ;  Life 
in  the  Open  Air,  Canoe  and  Saddle  (T.  Winthrop) ; 
Bits  of  Home  Travel  (H.  H.). 

fVest  Indies. — A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies  (C. 
Kingsley). 

Miscellaneous. — Our  New  Way  Round  the  World 
(C.  C.  Coffin) ;  The  Story  of  Captain  Cook ;  Round 
the  World  in  The  Sunbeam  (Mrs.  Brassey) ;  South  Sea 
Idylls  (C.  W.  Stoddard) ;  What  a  Boy  Saw  (James 
Dudley  Field);  Stories  of  Travel  and  Adventure; 
The  Young  Naturalist  (Biart);  A  Phoenician  Expedi- 
tion looo  B.  C.  (Le  Hunn);  RoUo's  Tour  in  Europe 
(Abbott);  Cast  Up  by  the  Sea  (S.  W.  Baker);  Muti- 
neers of  the  Bounty  (Lady  Belcher).  (See  Kingston, 
Eddy,  Reid,  Melville,  Ballantyne.) 

SCIENCE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders. — Wonders  of 
Optics,  Thunder  and  Lightning,  Wonders  of  Heat, 
Intelligence  of  Animals,  Egypt  3300  Years  Ago,  Ad- 
ventures on  the  great  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  World, 
Pompeii  and  the  Pompeians,  The  Sun,  Wonders  of 
Glass  Making,  The  Sublime  in  Nature,  Wonders  of 
Architecture,  Wonders  of  the  Human  Body,  Wonders 
of  Acoustics,  The  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  Wonderful  Bal- 
loon Ascents,  Bodily  Strength  and  Skill,  Wonderful 
Escapes,  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,  Wonders  of  Italian 
Art,  Wonders  of  European  Art,  Wonders  of  Vegeta- 
tion, Wonders  of  Electricity,  Wonders  of  Water, 
Wonders  of  the  Moon,  Wonders  of  Engraving,  Won- 
ders of  Sculpture,  Mountain  Adventures,  Meteors. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  PHYSICS,  ETC. 

Abbott,  Jacob — Heat,  Light,  Force,  Water  and 
Land. 

Clodd,  Edward— Childhood  of  the  World. 

Figuer,  Louis — Human  Race,  Insect  World,  Ocean 
World,  Vegetoble  World. 

Gray,  Asa — How  Plants  Grow. 

Hamertotiy  Philip  Gilbert — Chapters  on  Animals. 

Hooker,  W.— Natural  History,  Child's  Book  of 
Nature. 

Jordan,  David  S. — Manual  of  the  Vertebrates. 

Kingsley,  Charles — Wonders  of  the  Shore,  Town 
Geology. 

Lewis,  George  H. — Studies  of  Animal  Life. 

Mace,  Jean — History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread. 


McMillan,  Hugh—Bible  Study  in  Nature,  The 
Sabbath  in  the  Fields. 

Pepper,  J.  H. — Boy*s  Play  Book  of  Science. 

Science  Primers — Chemistry,  Roscoe ;  Physiology, 
Foster ;  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Geikie ;  Phy- 
sics, Stewart;  Astronomy,  Lockyer. 

Smiles,  Samuel — A  Scotch  Naturalist. 

Stevenson^  Mrs. — Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology. 

Tenney,  Mrs.  S.  E. — Pictures  and  Stories  of  Ani- 
mals, Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Sea  Stars 
and  Corals.    4  vols. 

Thome,  Olive— Little  Folks  in  Feather  and  Fur. 

Winchell,  Alex. — Sketches  of  Creation. 

Wood,  J.  G. —  Bible  Animals,  Natural  History, 
History  of  Man. 

Prang^s  Natural  History  Stories. 

GAMES  AND  SPORTS. 

American  Boys'  Book,  Athletic  Sp>OTts  for  Bojrs, 
Boys'  Own  Treasury,  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen, 
Sporting,  Boating,  and  Fishing. 

The  Young  Mechanic,  Among  Mechanics,  The 
Boy  Engineers.     J.  Lukin. 

Boys'  Play-Book  of  Science.     J.  H.  Pepper. 

POETRY. 

Ballads  for  the  Little  Folks  (Alice  and  Phoebe 
Gary) ;  Child-life  in  Poetry  (Whittier) ;  Children's 
Garland  (Coventry  Patmorc) ;  Chaucer  for  Children; 
Nonsense  Songs  (E.  H.  Lear) ;  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier, Bryant,  Tennysop,  Wordsworth,  Spencer  for 
Children ;  The  Divine  Tragedy  (Longfellow) ;  Bits 
of  Prose  and  Prose  and  Poetry  (H.  H.) ;  Rhymes 
and  Jingles  (Mrs.  M.  M.  Dodge);  Shakspeare. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  KINDERGARTEN. » 


ALICE  CHAPIN. 


THE  Study  of  human  development  is  the 
culmination  of  all  science,  and  is  entered 
only  by  the  mature,  often  late  in  life  who 
have  hitherto  studied  the  full-growfi  man  as 
he  appears  in  civilized  life,  and  our  system 
of  education  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
needs  of  the  adult  as  educed  by  a  study  of 
their  pecuharities.  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Kindergarten,  however,  sprang  not  more  from 
the  wonderful  intellect  than  from  the  tender, 
bruised  heart  of  Frederic  Froebel ;  it  was  the 
outgrowth  of  his  own  life,  its  sorrows  and 
failures.  Misunderstood  and  harshly  treated 
as  a  child,  he  was  not  embittered,  but  re- 
tained, through  a  long  life,  such  keen  sympa- 
thy with  childhood  as  to  keep  him,  even  when 
an  old  man,  a  child  at  heart. 

When  his  school  life  was  finished  he  deter- 
mined to  be  a  teacher,  and  took  a  class  of 
large  boys ;  but  found  them  dull  of  compre- 
hension, sluggish  in  intellect,  the  eagerness 
of  childhood  gone,  the  morsel  faculties  com- 

*  The  substance  of  a  talk  given  before  the  Social 
Science  Association  of  Indiana,  at  the  November 
meeting,  by  Miss  Alice  Chapin,  Principal  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Kindergarten. 
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poratively  dormant,  and,  after  trying,  con- 
cluded that  he  could  not  make  his  clear- 
headed, large  hearted,  pure  souled  men  from 
these.  He  tried  younger  grades  and  found 
the  same  evil  in  different  degrees.  Every- 
where he  found  a  knowledge  of  words  rather 
than  things ;  of  precepts,  rather  than  truths. 
He  found  krwwing  and  doing  so  widely  sep- 
arated that  knowledge,  so  far  from  benefiting 
the  race,  often  made  its  possessor  discontented, 
by  giving  an  ideal  far  beyond  hope  of  attain- 
ment, and  while  machinery  was  crowding  un- 
skilled labor  to  the  wall,  the  education  of  the 
schools  was  doing  nothing  to  produce  skilled 
labor.  He  f<^und  no  moral  education  worthy 
of  the  name,  to  correspond  with  the  intellec- 
tual in  which  the  laws  of  moral  development 
are  applied  to  produce  certain  results,  and 
feeling  from  his  own  life  that  the  science  of 
education  was  in  its  infancy,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  its  study.  As  in  all  other  sciences,  the 
beginning  gives  the  key  to  the  whole,  so  he 
studied  the  first  dawning  of  conscious  life  in 
t^e  babe,  the  instinctive  action  of  the  child, 
and  the  response  of  the  mother  prompted  by 
instinct  and  love.  For  a  long  time  he  got  no 
clue  to  the  irregular,  often  seeming  contra- 
dictory instincts,  and  only  late  in  life  did  he 
find  the  key  to  the  mystery. 

Since  every  child  is  the  child  of  the  race,  it 
must  be  also  a  t)rpe  of  the  race ;  it  must  have 
talent  within  itself,  all  the  tendencies  that 
have  been  manifested  in  the  race — in  any 
member  of  it.  Men  were  otherwise  a  succes- 
sion of  new  creations.  It  will  develop  in  the 
same  order  that  the  race  has,  and  its  life  be? 
fore  it  reaches  maturity  will  be  an  epitome  of 
that  of  the  race;  it  will  pass  through,  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  its  life,  what  the  race  has 
passed  through  in  as  many  centuries,  and  the 
key  to  its  instructive  tendencies  will  be  found 
in  the  known  development  of  the  race.  Its 
perfection  in  manhood  will  depend  on  these 
instincts  being  guided  to  their  highest  mani- 
festation. In  the  child  as  in  the  race  each  in- 
stinct is  God  given,  and  needed  for  the  per- 
fect man,  and  that  only  is  an  education  which 
develops  each  tA  the  end  for  which  it  was  im- 
planted. 

What  universally  gives  pleasure  to  chil- 
dren subserves  some  wise  end  in  their  being, 
and  play  is  the  universal  manifestation,  in 
childhood,  of  the  instincts  of  the  race.  But 
the  child  can  no  more  fully  develop  itself 
through  play,  unaided,  than  later  it  can  de- 
velop its  intellect.  Its  first  play  is  with  the 
hands  and  feet ;  it  is  taking  possession  of  its 
body;  it  handles  everything,  for  skill  with 
the  hands  is  what  first  raised  man  above  the 


brutes,  and  what  through  life  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  him  in  earning  his  bread. 
But  unaided,  it  will  not  learv  accuracy  and 
delicacy  of  touch,  that  shall  later  make  the 
skilled  worker,  the  artist. 

The  tendency  to  constant  motion  is  neces- 
sary for  its  physical  growth,  but  even  if  un- 
fettered by  clothes  it  will  not  be  able,  un- 
aided, to  exercise  all  its  muscles  so  as  to  gain 
perfect  symmetry.  At  first,  mere  motion 
satisfies  the  child ;  it  will  run  all  day  like  a 
colt  or  dog.  Watch  the  energy  shown  by  a 
child  in  learning  to  creep,  to  walk,  or  jump 
in  its  nurse's  arms. 

Soon,  to  satisfy  the  child,  motion  must 
be  a  means  to  some  further  end;  it  must 
progress  along  the  line  the  race  have  trod, 
through  those  instinctive  actions  we  call 
play,  which  form  the  best  possible  training 
for  the  senses.  All  impressions,  all  knowl- 
edge, comes  to  us  through  the  senses,  and 
who  knows  to  what  perfection  they  might 
arise  if  properly  trained  at  the  formative 
period  of  life  ?  To  prevent  the  mind  ffom 
becoming  muddled  by  confused  impressions 
of  things,  so  that  it  will  consent  to  being  fed 
on  words  instead  of  thoughts,  the  child  must 
be  surrounded  by  a  few  simple  objects  which 
it  can  handle,  and  about  which  it  should  be 
encouraged  to  talk  till  it  understands  their 
properties.  The  child  desires  to  touch,  to 
comprehend  the  interior — to  reconstruct,  to 
create,  and  its  toys  should  satisfy  the  three 
demands. 

Unaided,  the  child  is  not  expected  to 
master  the  great  world  of  knowledge  bound 
up  in  books,  but  is  given  the  alphabet  and 
simple  combinations.  But,  in  the  vast  world 
of  matter,  things  crowd  upon  him,  and  he 
has  no  clue  to  their  order.  He  needs  an  al- 
phabet of  form  that  shall  unlock  the  mysteries 
of  nature.  Instruction,  and  the  obtaining  of 
knowledge,  are  a  small  part  of  education, 
which  really  means  the  development  of  all 
one's  powers.  Frcebel  closely  connected  the 
use  of  the  hands  with  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  Both,  because  that  education  is 
best  for  all  men  which  fits  them  for  work, 
upon  which  the  bread  of  the  poor  depends, 
and  which  renders  the  rich  independent  of 
their  wealth,  and  because  clear  ideas  come 
slowly  through  the  senses  from  concrete 
things. 

Since  all  thinking  is  by  comparison,  or  a 
connection  of  opposites,  the  child  must  have 
objects  to  be  compared  that  are  unlike  each 
other,  but  each  forming  a  part  of  a  closely 
connected  series.  The  child  with  his  play- 
things will  try  to  do  what  the  race  have  done 
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of  necessity.  It  will  dig  in  the  ground,  and 
build  houses  ;  its  play  will  be  a  microcosm  of 
the  labors  of  the  race. 

Moral  growth,  like  intellectual,  comes  from 
the  exercise  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  this  in- 
volves freedom^  since  only  when  one  volun- 
tarily chooses  the  right  is  there  moral  action. 
Only  when  ftie  child  without  pressure  from 
without  chooses  the  right,  feeling  full  power 
to  choose  the  wrong,  has  it  accomplished  a 
moral  victory.  Froebel  learned  with  humility 
from  mothers,  and  at  first  felt  that  they  alone 
of  all  the  world  could  be  entrusted  with 
the  early  training  of  children  ;  but  finding,  on 
studying  their  lives,  that  after  the  first  three 
years  the  mother  cannot  devote  herself  wholly 
to  her  child,  finding,  too,  that  the  child  often 
longs  for  the  society  of  its  equal,  and  that  it  is 
often  better  for  the  mother  and  child  to  be 
apart  for  a  little  while  each  day,  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  her  nerves,  that  she  might  be  calm 
and  strong  the  rest  of  the  time  ;  and  finding 
that  it  would  be  long  before  mothers  generally 
would  even  study  the  science  of  human  growth, 
he  wished  to  place  children  where  the  condi- 
tions he  thought  requisite  to  growth  could  be 
fulfilled.  For  a  long  time  he  sought  for  a 
name — but  standing  in  the  garden  one  day 
and  enjoying  the  beautiful  unfolding  of  leaf 
and  bud,  under  the  warm  sun,  he  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  let  it  be  a  garden  of  children  where 
God  and  nature  shall  not  be  prevented  from 
dealing  with  each  one." 

A  Kindergarten,  then,  is  a  place  where  the 
natural  methods  of  growth  are  aided.  Where 
amid  music,  and  plants,  and  sunshine,  under 
the  genial  care  of  a  loving  student  of  child 
nature,  each  good  trait  shall  be  strengthened 
and  each  depraved  growth  die  through  neg- 
lect ;  a  place  where  every  natural  tendency  of 
the  child  has  perfect  freedom  to  grow  «/,  and 
where,  while  the  child  feels  free  to  do  as  it 
pleases,  and  nothing  but  things  in  themselves 
immoral  is  prohibited,  yet  the  prevailing  influ- 
ence shall  help  him  to  choose  the  right.  In  a 
Kindergarten,  then,  the  time  is  divided  be- 
tween plays  that  unite  with  physical  culture, 
grace,  music,  kindness,  the  culture  of  the  im- 
agination, the  imitation  and  motions  of  ani- 
mals, and  work  of  grown  people ;  which  give 
constant  chances  to  govern  and  obey  other 
children,  to  lead  and  to  follow,  and  in  which 
each  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  play ;  and  work,  as  the  children  call  the 
occupations  at  the  tables,  when  the  child 
passes  slowly  from  the  solid  through  the  sur- 
face and  line  to  the  point,  and  embodies  these 
again  in  perforating,  drawing,  plaiting,  and 
clay.    To  the  child  all  is  joyous  play ;   there 


is  no  study  on  his  part,  no  conscious  effort  to 
obey,  no  self-consciousness. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  Kindergartener  to  study 
each  child  to  see  that  no  half-hour  passes  with- 
out growth  in  some  way ;  to  train  up  strag- 
gling branches  on  these  her  human  plants ; 
to  give  unwearied  love,  and  patience,  and 
study,  and  faith  that  if  she  but  supplies  the 
proper  conditions  God  will  see  to  the  growth. 

FrcebeUs  one  hope  in  life  was  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  vicious  could  have 
this  training.  For  himself,  always  poor,  be 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  huts  of  poor  peo- 
ple, watching  mothers  with  their  babes,  and 
he  saw  how  hard  and  sad  their  lives  were.  He 
felt  that  the  reformation  of  the  world  must 
begin  with  the  lowest ;  that  while  the  super- 
structure of  society  rests  on  this  vast  founda- 
tion of  ignorant  humanity,  no  matter  how  we 
build  above,  the  wfioU  is  unsafe. 

The  poor  children  of  our  city, — ^bom  to  do 
without  so  much  that  makes  life  valuable,  kept 
with  so  much  that  degrades  here  in  the  midst 
of  our  Christianity,  beside  our  home — ^hav^ 
they  no  rights  ?  Has  the  love  of  the  Father 
which  makes  us  all  brothers  and  sisters,  given 
us  no  privileges  toward  them  ?  To  this  so- 
ciety of  women,  met  for  the  study  of  Social 
Science,  I  commend  this  subject,  believing 
there  is  no  other  so  worthy  of  their  attention. 

Indiana  School  JournaL 


TEACHING  THROUGH  THE  EYE. 


W.  G.  WARING. 


THROUGH  the  eye  is  the  direct  way  to 
the  brain,  quiet  as  the  operation  is. 
Children  weary  very  soon  of  mere  talk, 
which  few  can  make  clear  enough  and  simple 
enough  for.  them  to  understand,  or  feel  inter- 
est in.  They  want  something  visible  or  tan- 
gible to  confirm  and  anchor  their  new  ideas 
upon. 

In  the  schools  of  our  village  object  lessons 
are  given  every  day,  teachers  taking  turns  to 
visit  and  talk  to  each  other's  schools  while 
their  own  is  conducted  by  some  high  school 
student.  When  our  children  come  home.  I 
often  question  them  as  to  what  they  have 
learned  in  this  way.  If  some  actual  object 
has  been  shown  and  used  for  illustration,  they 
come  of  themselves,  eager  to  tell  and  explain 
the  new  knowledge  they  have  gained.  But 
if  it  has  been  "all  talk"  they  come  but  shyly, 
even  when  called,  for  they  feel  that  the  lec- 
ture which  "  came  in  at  one  ear,  has  gone 
out  at  the  other."    They  have  had  no  spool 
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on  which  to  wind  the  thread  of  it ;  nothing 
for  the  eye  to  take  a  picture  of. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  powers  of  ex- 
ternal or  of  internal  vision  possessed  by  the 
eye  are  the  most  wonderful.  A  mere  glance 
outwardly  suffices  to  receive  and  retain 
enough  for  the  tongue  to  tell  of  for  an  hour. 
And  the  inner  vision  has  such  capacity  that  a 
moment  serves  for  the  recall  aiid  view  of  any 
scene,  any  picture,  any  word,  that  the  eye 
has  ever  fully  photographed.  A  young  lady 
home  from  diurch,  will  recall  no  end  of  items, 
gathered  by  the  slightest  glances  of  the  eye. 
The  ear  has  heard  service  and  doctrine  for  an 
hour,  but  a  sentence  or  two  will  give  you  all 
that  it  has  retained.  Children  see  and  recall 
even  more  quickly  than  adults,  and  they 
retain  better  the  images  of  things  seen. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  teaching  reading  we 
necessarily  use  the  eye.  We  use,  ordinarily, 
but  half  its  powers,  employing  only  the  exter- 
nal vision,  whereas  its  introspective  service 
can  be  most  usefully  engaged,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  In  teaching  geography  great 
advance  has  been  made  through  the  use  of 
outline  maps  and  globes  which  show  configu- 
rations so  well.  In  grammar  there  is  much 
gained  by  dividing  the  sentence  into  its  main 
and  subsidiary  expressions,  with  enclosing 
lines  which  map  it  out  into  a  main  hall  or 
avenue  with  extensions  of  attached  rooms  or 
passages;  these  again  having,  oftentimes, 
their  closets  or  courts.  In  arithmetic  and 
geometry  our  best  schools  use,  increasingly, 
more  and  more  of  illustrative  figures  or 
bodies,  but  still  more  might  be  done  to  retain 
the  aid  of  the  eye.  In  teaching  the  tables — 
lineal  measure,  for  example — the  scale  of 
inches  (and  of  centimeters,  loo)  should  be 
marked  on  every  slate,  ruler,  and  copy-book; 
and  measurements  should  be  made  of  every- 
thing on  or  about  the  desk  ;  first  roughly  in 
inches,  then  in  eighths,  then  in  centimeters, 
and  finally  with  the  precision  of  millimeters. 
(The  scale  is  easily  transferred  from  the  edge 
of  one  of  the  sheets  of  stationery  supplied  by 
the  Metric  Bureau,  Boston.  On  entering 
upon  tables  of  capacity,  actual  pint  and  litre 
measures  should  be  used,  with  a  box  of  saw- 
dust, with  which  to  make  2  pints  i  quart, 
and  so  on  to  bushels.  Tables  of  weights 
should  be  similarly  illustrated  by  balance, 
scales.  A  five-cent  piece  will  give  the  weight 
of  a  gram.  In  fractions  a  clear  base  is  gained 
by  showing  first  the  unit — one  thing  of  any 
kind,  and  then  its  parts — pieces,  fractions. 
Keep  the  unit  iti  view.     Employ  the  eye. 

Methods  of  using  the  inward  as  well  as  the 
outward  vision  of  the  eye  in  teaching,  first. 


the  elements  of  reading,  and  then  spelling, 
were  illustrated  at  an  Institute  which  I  attended 
lately.  Several  classes  were  exercised  by 
their  teachers  as  if  in  school.  Little  ones  of 
6  to  7,  read  words  by  putting  the  sounds  to- 
gether, and  then  sentences  by  putting  the 
words  together,  doing  it  with  a  charmingly 
easy  and  natural  intonation.  Then,  as  a 
means  of  sealing  and  securing  the  impression 
of  the  figure  of  the  word,  they  were  next  ex- 
ercised in  recalling  it,  and  they  did  this  by  a 
process  which  seemed  to  astonish  the  audi- 
ence. The  teacher  wrote  on  the  board  the 
homographic  signs  which  represented  the 
sounds  in  a  word.  As  soon  as  he  had  the 
homograph  written  they  were  ready  to  ana- 
lyze and  pronounce  it.  And  when  he  had 
some  eight  or  ten  words  thus  chalked  down 
they  were  drilled  a  few  turns  in  calisthenic 
movements  to  freshen  them  up  and  then  di- 
rected to  take  their  slates,  copy  the  homo- 
graphs and  then  translate  them  into  letters. 
They  showed  their  slates  round  the  wonder- 
ing audience.  It  was  manifest  first  that  they 
could  enunciate  the  words  with  perfect  render- 
ing of  every  sound  ;  second,  that  they  could 
recognize  and  pronounce  them  at  a  glance ; 
and  third,  that  they  could  see  the  words  so 
distinctly  by  introspection  or  inward  vision, 
as  to  be  able  to  copy  them  from  memory 
only,  with  the  letters  arranged  just  as  they 
had  seen  them  iu  the  book,  their  only  guide 
being  the  pronunciation  grven  in  sound-signs. 
They  could  spell  them  too  by  hand — the  only 
spelling  ever  practically  wanted.  This  is 
thorough  work,  but  they  liked  it.  They 
could  see  their  way  all  through. 

Other  classes  dealt  similarly  as  to  recalling 
and  copying  the  inwardly  seen  images  of 
harder  words,  phrases  and  sentences;  the 
higher  classes  showing  equal  expertness,  both 
in  rendering  selected  words  into  homographs 
and  in  translating  homographic  *  dieted '  into 
standard  orthography.  It  was  explained  that 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  as  "ache"  for 
instance  is  shown  in  sound  signs  in  order 
that  only  the  correct  letter-form  shall  be  seen 
and  imaged  in  the  memory.  Such  mere  or- 
thoepic  spelling  as  ake  or  aik^  being  false  in 
practice,  are  never  shown  in  letters  but  only 
in  homographs. 

**  I  see  now,"  said  a  friend,  a  director  from 
another  county,  "I  see  into  it.  I  judge  of  my 
own  spelling  by  looking  at  how  I  have  written 
it.  I  don't  trust  my  ear.  I  never  pretend  to 
say  over  the  names  of  the  letters  now  as  I  did 
at  school.  All  that;  work  was  for  nothing,  or 
nothing  but  harm.  It  wasted  time  to  no  end, 
and  made  me  sick  of  the  spelling-book  and 
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all  connected  with  it.  I  remember  how  I 
had  great  trouble  with  the  word  *  sugar.  *  I 
had  the  idea  or  the  picture  in  my  mind  of  an 
sh  at  the  beginning  of  the  word.  And  I  had  t  o 
make  a  special  practice  of  writing  that  word 
over  and  over,  looking  hard  at  the  *  s '  before 
I  could  get  rid  of  the  '  h.'  I  believe  in  start- 
ing children  as  they  should  go  on,  and  it's 
very  plain  that  they  can  learn  spelling  a  great 
deal  easier  and  faster  by  the  eye  than  by  the 
ear.  They  should  begin  that  way  and  go  on 
that  way.  These  little  dots,  with  their  slates 
and  their  lively  tones,  show  that  it's  a  pleasant 
way  as  well  as  an  easy  one.  But,  I  declare  ! 
I'm  astonished  to  see  them.  As  for  the 
bigger  ones  their  work  is  tip-top.  I  must  get 
our  teachers  to  look  into  this." 

"  A  distinguished  teacher  in  Germany  has 
written  to  Prof.  Adrian  Scott  that  spelling, 
all  over  Germany,  has  been  crowded  out  by 
the  sound  method  which  teaches  the  sounds 
represented  by  the  letters,  and  pays  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  their  names.  Only  a  few 
quite  aged  teachers  still  employ  spelling." 
{N.  Y.  Tribune,  /an,  i6.) 

The  method  here  referred  to  may  be  illus- 
trated by  taking  one  word,  for  example, 
^*schuh,  * '  which  has  precisely  the  same  pronun- 
ciation and  the  same  meaning  as  the  English 
word  ^*shoeV  There  are  but  two  sounds  in  it, 
although  the  Germans  use  five  letters  and  the 
English  four.  These  sounds  are  sh  and  oo. 
The  old  way  of  teaching  the  child  to  read 
required  him  first,  in  the  case  of  every  word, 
to  first  learn  by  heart  its  senseless,  useless, 
rigmarole  of  letter  names;  this  being,  for  the 
word  schuh,  ess,  tsay,  haw,  oo,  haw.  (Then 
the  child  is  to  say  "shoo.")  The  new  way 
simply  treats  sch  as  one  letter,  its  sound  being 
shy  and  its  name  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
So  with  uh,  which  is  one  letter,  one  sound — 
that  of  long  oo.  Knowing  this,  once  for  all, 
the  child  can  put  the  two  sounds  together, 
and  pronounce  the  word  at  first  sight,  and 
will  delight  in  doing  it.  By  the  other  old 
way,  stumbling  blocks,  that  he  can  neither 
see  through  nor  over,  are  heaped  in  his  way, 
and  he  is  driven  over  them  by  dint  of  superior 
force.  In  English  we  do  just  as  barbarously, 
but  as  the  poor  innocents  don't  know  enough 
to  remonstrate,  and  as  we  are  hardened  into 
habit  by  constant  reiteration  (lil^e  those 
"  aged  teachers  "),  we  hardly  see  or  feel  our 
wicked  cruelty  and  waste.  Instead  of  feeding 
children's  minds  with  digestible  and  strength- 
ening food,  such  as  they  crave,  we  drug  them 
with  such  stupefying  formulas  as  ess  aitch  oh 
ee,  for  shoe;  as  the  French,  too,  (see  p.  239, 
Jan.  No.)  used  to  put  them  through  se  he  oh 


ooee  iks,  for  the  same  two  sounds  in  choux. 
See  also  articles  on  p.  196,  Dec.  No.,  and 
p.  4,  2d  col.,  July  No.,  "  Prove  all  Things." 
Every  teacher  in  actual  practice,  and  every 
school  that  is  preparing  teachers  for  fullest 
usefulness,  should  make  a  test  of  these  import- 
ant changes  of  method. 


CORRECTION  OF  FALSE  SYNTAX. 


THE  correction  of  incorrect  speech  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  language  exercises.  Parsing 
and  analysis  may  be  useful  as  instruments  in  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  language,  and  may  be  necessary  as 
technical  modes  of  recitation  in  grammar.  The  call- 
ing of  attention  to  inaccuracies  and  the  correction  of 
such  inaccuracies,  however,  must  be  more  directly 
practical,  if  by  this  term  is  meant  what  conduces  to 
the  right  use  of  language.  To  discover  and  correct 
errors  should  tend  to  make  the  one  who  does  it  more 
careful  and  more  accurate. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  "false  syntax"  made 
for  the  purpose  is  the  best  form  of  such  exercise.  The 
sentences  put  into  the  grammars  to  be  corrected  are 
sometimes  so  full  of  errors,  are  so  impossibly  bad,  that 
no  learner  should  be  set  to  the  task  of  making  them 
right,  the  very  contact  with  such  English  doing  his 
speech  more  harm  than  his  grammatical  knowledge 
gets  benefit  from  the  corrections  made.  The  sight  of 
them,  and  still  more  the  sound  of  them,  is  in  a  certain 
stage  of  a  child's  power  in  the  use  of  language,  dan- 
gerous because  such  errors  are  infectious.  Sentences 
full  of  errors  can  hardly  be  kept  from  a  child's  ears, 
they  are  so  common ;  but  ought  they  not  to  hear  them 
as  seldom  as  possible,  and  ought  they  ever  to  see  them 
printed?  •  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  seems  to 
be  a  wonderful  power,  amounting  almost  to  fascina- 
tion, in  very  bad  English  over  a  learner's  mind. 
Many  correct  the  sentences,  and  then  use  them  ever 
afterward.  Is  it  done  in  a  spirit  of  unconscious  re- 
venge for  what  they  regard,  too  often,  as  dry  aud  use- 
less lessons  in  grammar  imposed  upon  them?  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  evil 
example  speedily  bears  fruit  after  its  kind. 

A  better  practice  is,  to  correct  sentences  which  are 
found  in  print  or  heard  in  conversation,  and  which  are 
in  the  main  correct ;  that  is,  to  make  quite  right  sen- 
tences which  have  been  used  for  ordinary  purposes 
but  are  inaccurate  in  one  or  two  particulars.  The 
mistakes  in  ordinary  good  speech,  made  through  inat- 
tention or  through  ignorance  of  some  of  the  less  com- 
monly known  principles  of  language,  are  far  more 
worthy  of  attention  by  the  learner  than  the  grosser 
vulgarities  of  the  wholly  ignorant.  The  former  give 
opportunity  of  profitable  criticism ;  the  latter  are  hardly 
worth  it.  We  cannot  acquire  the  habit  of  good  Eng- 
lish by  expending  grammatical  knowledge  and  labor 
in  making  decent  speech  out  of  the  slang  of  the  street 
so  readily  as  by  attending  closely  to  the  nearly  perfect 
expression  of  correct  writers  and  speakers.  The  habit 
of  attending  to  the  correct  modes  of  speech  so  that  we 
make  our  own  conform  to  them,  that  we  may  notice 
little  differences  between  our  own  speech  and  that  of 
our  superiors  in  the  use  of  language,  rather  than  any 
formal  application  of  rules  of  syntax  to  sentences  made 
or  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  being  purged  of  pur- 
posely introduced  solecisms  that  we  may  hereafter 
avoid  these  solecisms,  will  lead  to  better  practice. 
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The  instinct  of  good  English  comes  from  contact 
with  good  English  and  careful  discrimination  of  vary- 
ing modes  of  expression  both  within,  and  outside  of, 
any  rules  which  it  would  be  profitable  for  a  pupil  to 
learn,  as  rules.  Indeed,  very  many  of  the  corrections 
which  fairly  good  English  requires  to  make  it  good 
English,  are  not  covered  by  rules  which  can  properly 
be  called  grammatical.  The  agreement  of  verbs  and 
subjects,  the  right  comparison  of  adverbs  and  adjec- 
tives, not  using  two  negatives  in  a  sentence,  may  be 
put  under  rules  which  the  pupil  may  be  required  to 
learn,  but  entire  conformity  to  all  that  is  generally 
given  in  these  rules  still  leaves  much  more  to  be  done 
to  insure  language  which  is  more  than  technically  cor- 
rect, language  which  is  good  as  well  as  grammatical. 
Many  of  the  proprieties  of  speech — what  all  would 
recognize  as  such^-cannot  be  half  so  well  stated  in  a 
rule  as  they  can  be  felt  in  an  example  by  one  who  is 
familiar  with  good  English  as  well  as  with  technical 
grammar,  and  many  times,  a  correction  which  is  given 
a  reason  and  without  quoting  a  rule  does  far  more 
good  than  to  detect  those  which  a  rule  or  an  observa- 
tionJn^some  particular  grammar  can  be  found  to  cover. 

The  most  careful  writers  sometimes' furnish  "  exam- 
ples for  correction."  If  young  pupils  may  correct  the 
sentences  given  for  that  purpose  under  "  Rule  V,"  or 
"  Observation  VI,"  and  may  report  in  the  grammar 
class  any  errors  they  have  heard  in  school,  older  ones 
would  hnd  it  a  useful  language  exercise  to  iiotic^  in- 
accuracies they  may  find  in  their  reading  of  well- 
written  books.  Please  to  observe  that  it  is  not  said 
they  should  search  good  books  to  find  in  them  flaws  of 
language,  but  while  they  are  reading  they  should  no- 
tice, among  many  other  points,  expressions  and  con- 
structions which  are  to  be  avoided  by  them  as  erro- 
neous or  inelegant.  I  recently  heard  a  teacher  say, 
**There*s  an  omnibus  goes  to  every  train."  Addison, 
in  one  of  the  Roger  de  Coverley  papers,  says, "  There 
was  a  man  below  desired  to  speak  with  me."  Never- 
theless Addison  is  an  English  classic,  while  he  and 
the  school  teacher  are  unequal  except  in  the  one 
small  point  of  incorrect  construction  in  the  two  sen- 
tences. If  one  desired  to  be  very  critical  he  would 
correct  a  child  who  says  he  will  try  and  do  better,  and 
would  tell  him  to  say  try  to  do;  yet  in  "  Chapter  XV," 
Book  II,  of  Daniel  Deronda,  so  accurate  a  writer  as 
George  Eliot  says,  "  try  and  secure  Diplow  as  a  resi- 
dence." It  is  not  yet  recognized  good  English  to  put 
an  adverb  between  the  sign  to  and  the  verb;  yet 
Herbert  Spencer  writes,  ♦'  unless  the  pupil  is  intelli- 
gent enough  to  eventually  hll  up  the  gaps."  I  heard 
a  teacher  say  to  her  class,  ^*  you  cannot  get  your  lesson 
without  you  study,"  and  the  author  of  Nicholas  Mint- 
urn,  in  Scribner's  Monthly  writes,  "it  was  two  morn- 
ings after  Mr.  Benson's  conversation  that  the  former 
reached  the  culmination  of  his  schemes." 

Much  le^  frequently  found  in  good  books,  but  still 
very  frequently  used  by  those  who  know  better  in  spite 
of  their  incorrect  habits,  are  such  expressions  as:  **I 
should  thought,"  "he  lives  a  long  ways  off,"  "he  is 
home  now,"  "he  seldom  ever  has  his  lesson,"  "read 
a  couple  of  pages,"  "you  can  learn  it,  if  you  are  a 
mind  to,"  "  take  the  balance  of  the  chapter  to-morrow," 
«*rve  no  sympathy  for  your  laziness,"  "such  answers 
don't  set  very  well,"  "you  will  study  this  subject  the 
rest  of  the  season,"  "  I  meant  to  have  told  you  yester- 
day;" all  of  these  the  writer  heard  from  the  teachers 
since  he  was  asked  to  write  this  article  for  The  Monthly, 
This  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  not  good  teachers  of 
other  subjects,  and  of  language — in  the  main. 


Of  the  sort  that  are  hardly  worth  correcting,  but 
which  should,  almost,  be  made  state-prison  offenses, 
this  is  one  :  A  person  who,  with  a  company  of  such, 
had  been  parading  and  talking  all  day  in  a  palace  car 
after  the  usual  manner  of  the  vulgar-rich,  declared  in 
a  voice  which  all  were  obliged  to  hear,  after  a  short 
lull  in  their  continual  clatter  of  tongues,  "  Wall,  / 
hain't  slep  a  wink;  no,  sir."  The  glory  of  rings  and 
chains  and  rich  furs,  and  the  obsequiousness  of  por- 
ters, went  down  before  this  illustration  of  "Speak, 
that  I  may  know  thee." 

National  Teachers^  Monthly, 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION.* 


BY  S.   M.   GIBBS. 


SOME  man  once  wisely  said,  "  Teach  your  boys 
what  they  will  practice  when  they  become  men." 
To  appreciate  and  apply  this  saying  requires  a  correct 
understanding  of  man's  true  sphere,  as  a  social, 
rational  and  immortal  bemg.  Without  this  broad, 
enlighted  conscientious  appreciation  of  man's  true 
destiny,  all  theories  of  education  have  no  more  signifi- 
cance than  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  and  are 
unworthy  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  a 
rational  intelligence. 

Much  is  said  in  these  days  about  "  practical  educa- 
tion.'' And  Commercial  College  men  and  nanow- 
minded  utilitarians  have  restricted  the  name  to  those 
common  branches  of  learning  that  common  men  com- 
monly use  in  common  business. 

What  is  practical  education  ?  We  must  confess  that 
the  adjective  adds  nothing  to  the  substantive.  A  right 
and  complete  education  cannot  help  being  practical. 
Yet  because  we  find  so  many  mistakes  current  in 
respect  to  what  is  practical,  we  offer  some  suggestions 
which  may  help  to  correct  these  mistakes  and  to  set 
before  you  the  true  standard  of  the  practical. 

Education  is  the  drawing  out  into  full  development 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  soul.  The  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  reason,  perception,  reflection,  memory 
and  judgment.  The  faculties  of  the  soul  are  the 
affections,  the  right  education  of  which  determine 
them  to  their  proper  objects,  and  against  such  things 
as  would  mar  and  injure  the  human  nature.  Evidently 
any  course  or  programme  of  education  that  aims  at 
any  narrower  culture  than  this,  deserves  not  to  be 
called  practical.  Call  it  something  else.  Say  we  call 
it  a  fractional  education,  but  let  us  not  abuse  the  word 
"  practical," 

It  must  be  confessed  that  what  helps  a  pei-son  to 
honest  success  and  prosperity  in  the  world  is  a  thing  to 
be  desired  and  sought  after.  We  are  not  such  dreamers 
as  to  leave  the  necessities  of  life  out  of  view.  The  re% 
frumentaria  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  acquiring 
of  any  special  knowledge  with  a  view  to  a  particu- 
lar calling  or  pursuit,  is  no  more  than  learning  a  trade 
or  handicraft.  A  well-educated  man  will  almost  in- 
variably be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  taste, 
culture  and  refinement.  But  a  surveyor,  civil  engineer, 
a  book-keeper — ^yea,  even  a  teacher,  may  be  a  prig 
and  a  boor,  a  slave  to  bad  habits  and  to  prejudice,  and 
always  arrayed  against  truth  and  morality.  Education 
|Ooks  higher,  and   wider ;  it  respects  humanity  and 

*Read  by  S.  M.  Gibbs,  Principal  of  the  Graded 
School,  Willsburg,  Pa.,  before  the  Chemung  County, 
New  York,  Teachers'  Association,  at  Southport. 
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that  divinity  in  man,  without  which  humanity  can  not 
be  human,  but  only  animal  and  sensual.  It  contem- 
plates the  ideal  of  the  particular  nature  on  which  it 
works.' 

It  is  not  a  "practical"  aim  therefore  in  any  genuine 
sense  of  the  word,  which  has  reference  merely  to  the 
getting  of  a  living,  whether  comfortable  or  respectable, 
or  otherwise,  because  the  deeper  question  will  .present 
itself — a  question  most  practical  which  cannot  be  set 
aside.  What  is  the  use  of  any  person's  getting  a 
living  ?  Why  should  he  live  ?  What  is  it  that  justi- 
fies his  living?  Would  not  the  world  be  better  off  if 
he  did  not  live?    To  what  end  was  I  bom? 

These  are  practical  questions  which  every  human 
being  must  answer  sooner  or  later,  and  in  some  satis- 
factory manner.  We  run  around  them  in  a  never- 
ending  circle,  as  regards  this  matter  of  education,  so 
long  as  we  keep  to  the  mere  material  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  a  man  came  into  the  world  merely  to  be  a 
farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  or  professional  man, 
he  came  to  very  little  purpose.  Indeed  we  live  to  eat 
and  eat  to  live.  This  is  the  circle  we  cannot  get  out 
of  unless  we  ascend  to  the  ideal.  Hence  the  motto 
of  the  teacher,  the  parent,  and  State,  should  be.  First 
the  man,  his  trade  or  avocation  afterwards.  It  is 
every  teacher's  business  to  comprehend  this  ideal.  If 
he  be  intrinsically  unable  to  comprehend  it,  he  can- 
not be  a  teacher,  that  is,  he  cannot  be  an  educator. 
He  can  impart  some  particular  thing  that  he  happens 
to  know,  for  the  sake  of  the  pay,  in  order  that  he  him- 
self may  eat  and  live,  and  live  and  eat,  but  he  cannot 
trsun,  seeing  that  he  has  no  conception  of  the  end  to 
be  attained.  He  may  "  keep,"  but  he  cannot  teach 
school.  As  the  superiority  of  Michael  Angelo  or 
Raphael  consisted  in  the  perfection  of  their  ideals,  so 
may  the  true  teacher  be  distinguished  from  the  false 
by  his  ideal  of  a  human  character  into  which  he  en-^ 
deavors  to  fashion  and  mould  the  plastic  natures  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 

Too  low  a  standard  of  ability  is  required  of  our 
teachers.  That  a-  teacher  have  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter is  insufficient.  The  requirement  should  be.  Has 
he  capacity  to  train  the  moral  nature  of  those  commit- 
ted to  his  care  ?  to  in9ulcate  a  love  for  truth,  integrity 
and  religion,  and  a  contempt  for  everything  base  and 
vile  ?  Is  he  as  competent  to  attract  his  pupils  to  a 
higher  life  as  to  explain  the  binomial  theorem  ? 

You  are  aware  that  I  am  from  the  country — a 
couptry  school-master — and  I  wish  to  present  a  plea 
for  our  common  schools.  Our  pupils  in  the  country 
have  not  access  to  such  excellent  schools  as  you  have 
here  in  Elmira,  and  but  few  of  them  are  pecuniarily 
able  to  attend  good  schools  abroad.  How  shall  they 
obtain  the  training  they  need  at  home  ?  The  ques- 
tion may  be  briefly  answered,  We  need  a  Prof.  Monks, 
Steele,  or  Ford,  in  every  school  district  as  teachers. 
'1  he  question  then  arises,  How  shall  we  get  them  ? 
I  answer,  in  the  same  way  that  a  farmer  gets  good 
stock — raise  them.  Discourage  the  employment  of 
common  breeds,  and  patronize  the  purer  varieties; 
import  your  teachers  from  colleges,  and  our  excellent 
Normal  Schools;  at  least,  give  them  the  preference, 
atid  encourage  a  higher  culture  among  our  pupils.  If 
you  want  a  magnificent  superstructure,  you  must  em- 
ploy a  first-class  architect.  And  as  nothing  short  of 
magnificence  should  be  aimed  at  in  education,  the  same 
care  in  the  selection  of  teachers  should  be  exercised. 

The  masses  of  the  children  in  country  districts  are 
under  the  instruction  of  teachers  who  can  only  read, 
write,  and  cipher  moderately  well.  No  extra  atten- 
tion is  given  them,   except    that  the  Commissk>ner 


gives  the  school  a  short  annual  visit.  Parents  having 
been  mostly  educated  under  the  same  conditions  are 
very  poorly  educated,  hence  they  take  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  school.  Many  in  the  district  have  no 
interest  in  the  school,  because  the  teacher  does  not 
attend  the  same  church.  Religious  and  political  dis- 
sensions are  carried  into  school  matters.  The  patron- 
age of  the  government  is  **  gobbled  up"  by  the  city 
schools  and  a  few  pet  institutions.  And  thus  the 
children  of  the  country  are  neglected  and  uncultivated. 
We  boast  of  our  school  system,  and  yet  to  a  great  ex- 
tent it  is  a  farce  and  a  fraud. 

Let  some  educational  Murphy  with  blue  ribbons 
streaming  in  the  air,  invade  the  country  and  raise  the 
standard  of  Reform.  Elevate  the  standard  of  a 
teacher's  qualifications,  and  let  those  who  have  only 
your  **  practical "  education  get  something  of  a  higher 
order.  No  person  who  is  not  highly  educated  is  fit  \o 
teach.  You  require  such  teachers  for  your  city  schools. 
Are  they  not  just  as  much  needed  in  country  schools. 
Are  your  children  better  than  ours  ?  Cannot  onr 
Cassius  swim  as  well  as  your  Caesar  ?  Why  should 
we  place  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  city 
children  and  discourage  higher  studies  in  the  country. 

Most  persons  seem  to  regard  the  common  school  as 
an  establishment  in  which  only  common  branches 
must  be  pursued,  and  that  the  introduction  of  any  ad- 
vanced study  is  incompatible  with  the  name  and 
legitimate  objects  of  the  same.  '  But  I  understand  the 
common  school  to  be  a  school  for  the  common  people, 
for  the  people  at  large — where  the  people  should  be 
so  taught  and  trained  that  they  attain  a  high,  thorough 
development,  where  they  may  be  so  taught  and  trained 
that  they  may  honor  and  magnify  the  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  where  high  education  shall  be 
more  common  than  law.  Must  a  boy,  because  he  is 
the  son  of  a  farmer  and  compelled  to  reside  m  the 
rural  district,  be  crushed  into  oblivion,  and  opposed 
by  this  pernicious  dogma  that  comes  from  the  leaders 
of  education  like  a  withering  simoon  from  the  desert? 
Must  he  be  fed  on  the  "  hard  tack  "  of  the  arithmetic, 
the  husks  of  parsing,  the  chaff  of  geography,  by  igno- 
ramuses who  have  no  other  food  to  impart?  And 
shall  his  status  be  more  akin  to  the  untutored  Indian 
than  a  subject  of  boasted  civilization?  Shall  his 
aspiring  mind  never  be  taught  to  stray  high  as  the 
solar  walk  or  the  Milky  Way  ?  Shall  he  never  be  per- 
mitted to  feast  on  the  delicacies  of  the  classics  ?  I  can- 
not understand  why  any  pupil  qualified  to  study  the 
higher  branches  in  a  common  school  should  not  have 
the  privilege  to  do  so. 

The  objection  that  there  is  no  time  to  teach  these 
things  is  untenable.  Teachers  who  are  qualified 
can  find  plenty  of  time.  What  is  needed  is  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  for  a  better  course  of  study. 
I  will  not  call  it  higher.  Some  persons  are  constitu- 
tionally so  low  that  you  have  only  to  call  a  thing  higher 
to  enlist  their  opposition.  There  is  so  much  J>eyond 
even  Geometry  and  Latin,  that  these  branches  might 
be  properly  termed  common  studies.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate a  want  of  thoroughness  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  the  other  common  studies,  but 
I  do  claim  that  these  branches  might  be  completed  in 
half  the  time  if  the  plan  of  teaching  them  were  better 
systematized. 

It  is  strange  that  persons  who  make  pretensions  to 
scholarship,  intelligence  and  good  practical  common 
sense,  will  advocate  that  children  should  completely 
exhaust  the  common  English  branches  before  they 
begin  an  advanced  course.  And  yet  their  name  is 
legion  in  this  country.     They  hold  educational  offices. 
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V^e  find  them  among  trustees,  Boards  of  Education 
and  teachers.  Their  educational  robes  fit  them  about 
as  well  as  the  lion's  skin  did  astnus.  Having  little 
or  no  education  in  themselves,  they  have  little  under- 
standing of  the  comparative  benefits  of  the  different 
studies.  But  they  fancy  somehow  that  the  "  eat  and 
live"  and  ''live  and  eat''  business  of  man  can  be 
better  subserved  by  the  common  English  branches ; 
and  hence  they  prescribe  these  in  unmitigated  doses. 
For  exfiimple,  they  keep  a  pupil  in  Arithmetic  from 
seven  to  twenty,  until  he  shall  have  mastered  every 
defunct  and  obsolete  rule  in  Robinson's  entire  series : 
in  Grammar,  until  he  is  able  to  unravel  every  snarl  in 
English  parsing ;  in  Geography,  until  he  can  locate 
every  village,  brook  and  frog  pond  on  the  globe,  and 
give  its  exact  latitude  and  longitude  to  a  minute, 
thereby  cramming  his  mind  with  a  mass  of  soggy,  de- 
caying rubbish,  instead  of  material  that  will  bum  and 
glow.     And  all  this  they  fancy  is  thorough  teaching. 

They  call  it  a  preparatory  course.  They  take  too 
much  time  Xa  prepare.  They  might  be  compared  to  a 
farmer  who  plows  from  seed-time  to  harvest  and  never 
commits  the  seed  to  the  ground  at  all. 

Keeping  pupils  in  this  everlasting  tread-mill  is  a 
fatal  mistake,  and  it  arises  chiefly  by  the  law's  ex- 
onerating teachers  from  teaching  anything  but  the 
common  branches.  Let  us  have  more  mental  arithme- 
tic and  less  written ;  defer  algebraic  and  geometrical 
problems  until  the  child  takes  up  those  studies ;  more 
map-drawing  in  geography,  and  save  time  for  history ; 
less  parsing  in  English  grammar,  and  more  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric.  Hamilton  graduated  at  college  at 
the  age  of  fifteen?  Does  the  Federalist  indicate  amis- 
take  in  his  early  education.  Webster  passed  his  final 
examination  in  Virgil  at  twelve.  Did  his  career  as  a 
statesman  and  orator  indicate  that  he  had  neglected 
his  common  English  ?  Sir  Walter  Scott  passed  his 
final  examination  in  Latin  grammar  at  eight.  Dote 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  show  defects  that  might  have 
been  remedied  by  a  seventeen  years  drill  in  arithmetic? 
John  Stuart  Mill  translated  Gre^k  and  Latin  readily 
without  a  lexicon  at  nine.  Cicero's  course  of  study 
consisted  chiefly  in  translating  Greek  into  Latin. 
Demosthenes  translated  Thucydides  eight  times. 
Luckily  for  us,  McNally  had  not  published  his  inter- 
minable series  of  geographies ;  nor  the  arithmetician 
compiled  his  encyclopedia  of  every  obsolete  rule  and 
puzzle  in  figures  when  the  bo3rs  of  Hellas  went  to 
school  in  the  Palaestra  or  listened  to  the  philosophy  of 
such  .  teachers  as  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Plato  in 
the  academic  shades. 

In  the  education  of  the  young  those  studies  and 
disciplines  should  be  employed  best  adapted  to  develop 
the  idtol  man.  They  must  not  be  too  few,  they  must 
not  be  too  numerous.  Keeping  the  humanity  of  the 
pupils  prominently  in  view,  we  recommend  the  exact 
sciences  in  reasonable  measure  and  degree.  A  too 
exclusive  devotion  is  demonstrably  harmful  and  de- 
grading. The  smart  arithmetician,  or  skillful  algebraist, 
may  be  coarse  and  vulgar  in  language  and  manners. 
The  educated  man  should  be  refined  and  gentle.  But  the 
former  may  be  only  expert  in  puzzles  and  conundrums. 
An  early  attention  to  classical  studies  is  therefore 
recommended.  We  say  early  because  youth  is  the 
time  for  such  studies — at  least  for  beginning  in  them 
The  culture  they  afford  is  various.  They  fefine  the 
taste,  they  train  the  imagination,  they  develop  the 
practical  judgment  better  than  the  exact  sciences,  and 
they  afford  an  excellent  kind  of  knowledge — the 
knowledge  of  humanity  in  all  ages ;  hence  the  study 
of  Latin  is  well  called  by  the  Scotch  **  the  study  of 


humanity."  I  say  emphatically  let  these  studies  be 
begun  early.  Early  youth  is  the  time  for  acquiring 
vocabularies.  Seldom  does  a  person  reap  any  great 
advantage  from  his  Latin  and  Greek,  who  defers  the 
commencement  of  them  to  the  age  of  twenty. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion held  its  convention  in  Elmira.  One  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  that  convention  was  the  distress 
among  our  educational  magnates,  on  the  subject  of 
higher  education.  A  general  fear  seemed  to  prevail 
among  them  that  higher  institutions  of  learning  would 
cease  to  be  patroniztd.  I  hope  ere  this  they  have 
solved  the  problem  satisfactorily.  But  I  beg  leave  to 
suggest,  that  if  they  will  encourage  higher  education 
in  our  common  schools,  they  will  soon  find  their 
colleges  overfull  with  lads  fron>  the  country,  who, 
having  been  initiated  at  home  in  the  humble  degrees  of 
science,  will  seek  to  be  knighted  in  those  higher  halls. 

I  hold  that  education  in  this  country  should  be  first, 
decidedly  religious;  secondly,  decidedly  classical. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  mathematics  or  the  ologies. 
T^ey  have  so  absorbed  the  attention  of  students  in 
this  country  for  many  years  that  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  exact  and  scientific  branches  will 
necessarily  receive  due  attention,  as  persons  choose 
and  learn  their  various  professions. 

What  we  need  is  some  impulse  in  our  common 
schools  that  will  give  the  American  people  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  town,  an  onward,  upward  look.^ 


OUR  "GODLESS"  SCHOOLS. 


A.  L.  MANN,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AT  the  recent  dedication  of  the  new  St. 
Ignatius  College  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Rev.  Father  Rooney,  in  the  course  of  an  able 
and  eloquent  address,  said  :  *'In  education, 
as  in  other  things,  the  Church  and  the  world 
are  at  war ;  but  the  Church  will,  in  the  end, 
prove  the  conqueror,  and  will  endure  to  see 
the  burial  of  the  public  school  system,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  descendants  of  its  ardent 
admirers.'* 

The  Rev.  Father  bases  this  tremendous 
prophecy  upon  the  statement  that  the  public 
schools  train  the  mind  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  moral  faculties,  and  thus,  to  use  his 
own  words,  are  producing  a  race  of  '*  intel- 
lectual demons."  According  to  him,  the  soul 
miLst  be  cared  for  by  the  inculcation  of  relig- 
ious dogmas,  not  only  at  church,  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  by  the  parental  fireside,  but 
also  amid  the  daily  lessons  recited  at  school ; 
and  in  order  that  this  may  be  done  properly, 
the  Church  »iust  take  charge  of  the  school, 
and  "  Christian  Doctrine  "  must  be  a  princi- 
pal topic  in  the  course  of  study. 

To  this,  which  is  not  the  American,  but 
rather  the  Spanish  or  Italian  idea,  what  I 
have  said  before  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  reply. 
I  will  repeat,  however,  that  it  is  a  practical  im- 
possibility to  separate  entirely  mind-training 
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from  soul- training.  For  purposes  of  scientific 
training  we  may  divide  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  into  memory,  reason,  feeling, 
and  will ;  but  no  such  exact  separation  occurs 
in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
mind  is  one,  and  acts  with  its  full  powers  in 
its  various  manifestations,  and  every  mental 
movement  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  every 
other ;  so  that  when  we  reason  we  also  remem- 
ber, and  will  to  do,  with  attendant  pain  or 
pleasure.  So  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
necessarily  affects  the  moral  character.  It  is 
a  matter  of  the  commonest  observation  that 
men  of  fine  education  are  not  prone  to  the 
grosser  crimes  and  vices.  A  cultivated  rob- 
ber or  even  a  refined  drunkard  is  a  subject  of 
remark,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  curious  ex- 
ception. A  man  learns,  as  he  extends  his 
acquaintance  with  the  universe,  that  immor 
ality  is  a  contradiction  of  its  order,  that  crime 
is  unnatural,  and  vice  illogical  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  inevitable  march  of  events. 
<*  The  undevout  astronomer  is  mad  ;'*  the  ed- 
ucated defaulter  is  shamefully  conscious  that 
he  is  a  '*«(?«  sequitur^'^  and  the  drunken  phi- 
losopher knows  that  he  is  playing  the  fool. 

But  apart  from  this  moral  light  reflected 
from  mere  intellectual  knowledge,  the  public 
schools  pour  a  luminous  flood  directly  upon 
the  hearts  of  children.  What  can  be  more 
elevating  than  honest,  faithful  labor?  To 
labor  is  to  pray,  and  even  "  faith  without 
works  is  dead." 

Hear  these  organ  tones  of  Carlyle  :  *' All 
true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work,  were  it 
but  true  hand-labor,  there  is  something  of  di- 
vineness.  Labor,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its 
summit  in  heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow,  and 
up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of 
the  heart,  which  includes  all  Kepler  calcula- 
tions, Newton  meditations,  all  sciences,  all 
spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroism,  martyrdoms 
up  to  that  *  agony  of  bloody  sweat '  which  all 
men  have  called  divine  !  Oh,  brother,  if  this 
is  not  'worship,'  then  I  say  the  more  pity  for 
worship ;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing  yet  dis- 
covered under  God's  sky." 

The  constant,  faithful,  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  every  obligation  to  one's  self,  one's 
companions  and  superiors — this  is  the  ever- 
repeated  lesson  of  the  public  school  room ; 
and  this,  when  continued  through  all  the 
years  covered  by  the  public  school  course, 
never  did,  and  never  will  produce  an  "  intel- 
lectual demon."  How  many  high  school,  or 
even  grammar  school,  graduates  are  to  be 
found  among  the  outcasts  of  society  ?  The 
public  school  will  place  the  products  of  its 
training  beside  the  disciples  of  the  Church, 


and^will  not  shrink  from  any  such  comparison. 

Yet  these  criticisms  of  religious  teachers 
(by  no  means  confined  to  those  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith),  have  their  use,  and 
should  be  thoughtfully  heeded  by  the  friends 
of  free  public  education.  As  long  as  the 
present  divisions  of  opinion  in  religious  mat- 
ters continue,  and  they  will  unquestionably 
outlast  our  time,  Americans  will  tolerate  do 
sectarianism  in  their  public  schools.  More- 
over, members  of  different  sects,  even  of  the 
tenacious  Roman  Church,  will  be  guided  by 
their  own  good  sense,  to  send  their  children 
to  the  common  school,  that  they  may  take  on 
the  speech  and  manner  of  a  citizen  of  a  great 
country,  and  not  be  cast  in  the  narrow  mould 
of  some  peculiar  clan  or  sect.  The  present 
and  the  immediate  future  is  secure  and  cer- 
tain. It  becomes  us,  then,  to  take  sugges- 
tions from  every  source,  and  to  weigh  calmly 
and  with  even  temper  every  objection  to  the 
common  schools. 

I  hope  that  this  subject  of  moral  training 
will  receive  more  attention  in  our  meetings 
and  educational  journals,  and  that  every 
teacher  will  try  to  raise  the  standard  of  his 
school  in  this  respect,  and  from  his  earnest 
thought  and  careful  experiment  bring  forth 
something  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-laborers 
and  our  noble  cause.  How  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  moral  character  of  our 
pupils  is  well  worth  our  thoughtful  care;  for, 
as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  "Conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  human  life,  while  culture  is  the 

other  fourth."  School  and  Home  Journal, 


FARMING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  INTERESTED  IN  IT. 


THE  question  has  often  been  discussed, 
"  How  to  Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm?" 
The  Danbury  News  man  had  his  joke  as 
usual,  and  finished  thus:  "We  hdpe  our 
farmers  are  just  as  anxious  as  they  appear  to 
be,  to  keep  their  boys  on  the  farm ;  but  thcj 
don't  seem  to  take  any  definite  action'^  I  am 
not  much  of  a  farmer,  yet  can  speak  to  this 
point  definitely.  I  am  a  clergyman,  but  find 
it  adds  to  my  comfort  to  cultivate  an  acre  of 
land,  and  two  other  lots  besides.  I  have 
three  sons  working  with  me,  and  they  are  the 
most  enthusiastic  workers  I  ever  saw  any- 
where. If  they  persevere,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  rich  men.  Their  ages  respectively  are 
i5>  13  ^'^^  ^2  years.  Now  the  ''definite 
action  "  I  have  taken,  is  this  : 
I  bought  Peter  Henderson's  *«  Gardei»ing 
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for  Profit/*  two  years  ago,  and  tried  to  put 
its  instructions  into  practice,  working  in  our 
vegetable  gardens  with  my  boys.  Then  I 
took  the  American  Agriculturist,  which  now 
lies  constantly  on  my  table.  Then  I  bought 
Henderson's  ** Floriculture;"  then  his  "Gar- 
dening for  Pleasure  ;'*  then  Roe's  **Play^nd 
Profit  in  My  Garden."  Next  I  saw  among 
the  advertisements  in  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, mention  of  the  catalogues  of  books 
and  pamphlets  on  rural  affairs.  With  what  a 
relish  I  read  the  contents  of  certain  books,  all 
the  while  comparing  the  prices  of  the  books 
with  my  empty  pocket-book  !  Nevertheless, 
I  contrived  to  buy  the  above  books,  and  also 
"Four  Acres  Enough."  I  saw  the  ''Prize 
Essay  on  the  Potato,"  sent  for  it;  then 
'*  How  to  Raise  Cabbages ;"  also  Bliss's 
"Prizes  for  Potato  Culture."  which  my  boys 
and  I  read  and  referred  to  constantly,  with  a 
great  desire  to  grow  potatoes  like  those  who 
had  received  the  prizes.  But  alas !  we  did 
not  Besides,  I  had  Bommer's  "  Method  of 
Making  Manure,"  which  I  have  tried  to  put 
in  practice  and  succeeded  tolerably  well. 

At  last,  I  said  to  my  boys :  *'  See  here, 
boys;  I  don't  care  for  money,  and  will  make 
a  bargain  with  you.  You  may  have  half  the 
money  we  make  in  the  garden  ;  and  of  the 
potatoes  which  we  shall  plant,  the  boy  that 
raises  the  most  from  twelve  rows,  shall  have  a 
silver  watch  costing  Ji6."  The  youngest  is 
under  the  impression  that,  if  he  is  not  far  be- 
hind the  eldest  in  the  quantity  from  his  rows, 
he  may  get  a  watch  too. 

I  may  mention  another  thing  which  works 
very  well.  It  is  this:  I  am  "boss,"and  they 
know  it ;  but  I  am  never  arbitrary.  They  al- 
ways see  my  reason  for  doing  anything,  and 
at  once  acquiesce  in  my  judgment.  A  part 
of  my  method  is  that  we  frequently  consult 
together.  I  listen  to  ^heir  suggestions,  and 
often  they  will  suggest  the  very  plan  in  my 
own  mind.  But,  if  we  happen  to  differ,  I 
show  them  my  reasons,  after  which  they  agree 
to  my  plan  with  promptitude  and  cheerful- 
ness. Then  they  are  always  at  Hberty  to  rest 
when  they  please.  I  often  say,  "  Now,  boys, 
take  a  rest,"  and  they  have  frequently  replied, 
**  We  are  not  tired,  but  if  you  are,  go  and 
rest."  What  do  you  think  I  do?  Why,  I 
grin,  and  go  and  rest  awhile  1  Now,  these 
things  have  I  done,  besides  the  moral  train- 
ing they  receive  as  my  sons.  And  I  believe 
that  all  farmers  may  well  do  something  sim- 
ilar by  way  of  encouragement,  and  not  wait 
until  they  are  about  to  die,  and  then  leave 
their  farms  to  their  children,  when  they  can 
retain  them  no  longer.     Let  our  farmers  treat 


their  sons  like  sons,  and  not  like  slaves ;  give 
them  a  share  in  the  proceeds,  as  well  as  in 
the  work  and  responsibility ;  and  I  believe 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  boys  could 
not  be  easily  tempted  away  from  the  parental 

homestead.  American  Agriculturist, 
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PATSY,  THE  DOG.* 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  HIS  BOY  ? 


T 


HERE  is  another  class  of  children  not 
yet  referred  to,  that  may  be  numbered 
by  .the  thousand,  who  are  not  idiots,  or  tru- 
ants, or  criminals.  I  refer  to  the  neglected 
ones.  They  are  not  orphans;  they  have 
something  that  answers  to  the  name  of  home, 
though  in  a  very  minute  degree,  so  far  as 
home  comforts  are  concerned.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  this  building  yesterday,  showing  one 
type  of  this  neglected  class.  About  four 
o'clock  I  went  down  into  the  lock-up,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  this  edifice.  It  is  a 
miserable  place,  illy  ventilated  and  poorly 
lighted.  When  the  windows  are  closed  in 
winter,  the  air,  I  am  told,  becomes  so  foul 
from  the  drunk  and  disorderly  inmates  con- 
gregated there,  that  animal  life  is  sustained 
with  great  difficulty.  On  entering,  I  found 
two  decently  dressed  men  and  a  little  boy,  a 
boot-black,  about  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
I  asked  the  jailor,  **What  is  this  boy  here 
for?"  He  replied,  "For  pilfering  fruit." 
Then,  turning  to  the  boy,  I  said,  "  Sonny, 
what  is  your  name?"  "Jim  Sweeny." 
"  Have  you  a  father  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Does  he 
know  you  are  here?  "I  don't  know  whether 
he  does  or  not.*'  "What  does  he  do  for  a 
living"  "Don't  do  anything."  "Do  you. 
ever  go  to  Sunday-school  ?"  "  No,  I  haven't, 
got  any  clothes." 

Turning  to  the  jailer  I  said,  "  What  do- 
you  know  about    this  boy?"     He  replied: 
"  He  is  a  bad  boy,  and  is  connected  with  a 
gang  of  young  vagabonds  who  have  been 
stealing  fruit  all  the  summer."     "  What  do- 
you  know  about  his  father  ?"    "  His  father  is 
known  as  *  Patsy,  the  dog,'  because  he  is  a 
miserable,  drunken  scamp,  who  goes  walking 
round  the  streets,  and  if  he  sees  a  stray  dog 
anywhere,  he  picks  him  up,  keeps  him  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  sells  him  for  whisky  upon . 
which  he  and  his  wife  get  drunk.     They  visit 
this  police  court  very  often.     I  am  afraid  this 
boy  is  steering  in  the  same  way." 

*  Remarks  of  Sinclair  Tousey  before  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  in  the  discussion  regarding  Delin-- 
quent  and  Abandoned  Children. 
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Now,  this  thing  will  go  on  for  a  while.  By 
and  by,  when  some  of  this  conference  are 
visiting  the  State  prisons,  they  will  find  that 
boy  a  confirmed,  habitual  criminal.  Just  as 
sure  as  society  does  not  interfere,  will  that 
boy  become  so  familiar  with  iron  bars  and 
jail  life,  that  the  State  prison  will  have  no 
terror  for  him ;  and  when  at  length  he  ar- 
rives at  maturity,  he  will,  like  Margaret,  the 
mother  of  criminals,  leave  children  to  follow 
in  his  downward  career  in  crime,  and  burden 
the  State. 

All  our  county  jails  are  annually  contrib- 
uting to  this  dreadful  result.  What  is  to  be 
done  under  these  circumstances?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  told  us  that  the  State 
assumed  a  superiority  over  the  parent,  in  its 
control  and  care  of  the  child.  This  is  the 
only  correct  principle.  Parental  rights  are 
all  very  well,  but  the  State  has  a  right  over 
the  parent,  and  it  should  come  in,  by  its 
superior  power,  and  take  hold  of  the  child  of 
'*  Patsy,  the  dog**  and  remove  him  from  the 
influences  that  surround  him.  We  have  no 
institution  for  such  children.  The  nearest  to 
it  is  that  known  as  **  The  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children.*'  Its  powers 
and  duties,  however,  are  not  of  a  class  to 
embrace  the  boy  I  have  described,  and  we 
still  need  a  provision  for  such  children  as  the 
son  of  "  Patsy,  the  dog,**  Society  must  res- 
-cue  these  neglected  ones  from  their  surround- 
ings, or  its  burdens  of  crime  and  misery  will 
become  greater  than  can  be  borne. 


DICT£E  in  the   TYRONE  SCHOOLS. 


IN  reply  to  inquiry  I  send  the  following  account  of 
the  working  of  the  French  method  of  dict^e  (dik- 
tay)  in  the  Tyrone  schools,  showing  its  claims  to  ex- 
amination not  only  by  teachers  of  primary  schools 
and  superintendents,  but  (and  especially)  by  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  on  which  we  depend  for  improvement 
in  the  capabilities  of  the  ever-advancing  wave  of  newly- 
prepared  teachers.  This  French  method  is  funda- 
mental: it  leavens  the  whole  course  of  instruction; 
and  that,  and  its  great  simplicity  and  pleasant  ease  of 
working,  render  it  of  first-class  importance;  of  more 
importance  to  the  teacher's  usefulness  in  making  good 
and  pleasing  readers,  legible  and  graceful  writers,  and 
ready  composers,  both  as  to  style  and  orthography, 
than  all  the  "finishing"  accomplishments  put  to- 
gether. 

Dictie  is  a  convenient  word,  more  specific  in  its 
meaning  than  the  English  word  dictaraen.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  dictation,  to  a  spelling  class,  of  words  in 
actual  use,  in  phrases,  sentences,  or  paragraphs.  In 
the  full  report  lately  rendered  to  the  Frengh  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  by  the  commission  sent  to  this 
country  in  1876,  they  say,  with  marks  of  surprise,  that 
dict^e  seems  not  to  be  in  use  in  the  States;  only  two 
or  three  brief  and  imperfect  specimens  having  ap- 


peared among  the  exhibits  at  Philadelphia ;  and  that 
spelling  is  taught  from  mere  lists  of  words!  Two 
years  have  made  a  considerable  change,  however.  It 
is  used  in  many  places  now,  and  has  been  found  to  give 
such  early  and  powerful  help  to  the  mastery  of  not 
only  practical  spelling,  but  to  language  lessons  and  to 
all  that  enters  into  composition,  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion^of  educators  generally;  and  it  will  come  into  gen- 
eral use  when  our  Normal  Schools  have  arranged  for 
its  doctrination. 

A  later  improvement  —  also  of  French  device — 
more  than  doubles  the  usefulness  of  the  dictie.  This 
brings  the  powers  of  the  eye  more  fully  into  service; 
induces  clear,  full  utterance ;  exercises  the  hand  in  a 
great  variety  of  lines,  curves  and  combinations ;  pro- 
motes quiet  and  order;  and,  while  it  relieves  the 
teacher  from  the  most  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  of 
his  routine  duties,  that  of  oral  dictation,  it  gives  bme 
and  freedom  for  other  and  more  effective  lessons. 

These  very  great  advantages  result  from  the  simple 
substitution  of  visual  dictation  for  oral.  Signs  are  used 
to  show  to  the  eye  the  sounds — the  pronunciation^-of 
the  words  of  the  lesson,  without  showing  the  spelling, 
or  any  misspelling ;  and  these  signs  are  so  simple  that 
little  ones  in  the  first  grade  learn  to  make  them,  to  iden- 
tify them,  and  to  transcribe  from  them  into  "print" 
letters,  with  perfect  readiness  and  ease.  Of  course  these 
signs  are  "  all  Greek"  to  one  who  has  not  learned 
them  ;  but  they  are  only  42  in  number,  and  they  never 
change  their  meanings.  This  makes  their  acquisition 
and  use  very  easy,  and  so  great  a  convenience  to  the 
teacher  that  after  a  little  practice  with  them  they  seem 
indispensable.  Our  teachers  have  devised  many  ways 
of  employing  them  with  advantage.  The  experiment 
of  their  use  was  introduced  into  the  second  grade  of 
the  Tyrone  schools  a  few  months  ago  (Miss  Minaiy, 
teacher;  pupils  seven  to  eight  years).  They  were 
learned  so  readily,  and  proved  so  convenient,  as  ex- 
ponents of  the  sounds,  that  their  use  was  gradually 
extended  into  other  grades,  viz.,  to  the  third  (Miss 
Ayres),  the  fourth  (Miss  Harpham),  then  to  the  fhsl 
(Dr.  Haberacker),  and  lately  (with  a  book  of  litho- 
graphed dict^e  furnished  by  the  school  board,)  to  the 
fifth  (Mr.  J.  B.  Cox),  and  the  sixth  (Miss  Confer). 
At  this  stage  its  operation  seems  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  seventh  and  eighth  can  give  all  their 
time  to  the  higher  useful  branches. 

The  teachers  say  of  the  dict^e :  first,  that  they 
"  like"  to  teach  it ;  second,  that  it  effects  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  tone,  the  euphony,  the  clearness, 
of  all  reading  and  utterance.  It  stops  the  chief  causes 
of  the  screamy,  unnatural,  menagerie-like  falsetto  that 
prevails  so  much,  and  so  fatally  in  school -rooms; 
thirdly,  it  exercises  all  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  be- 
caase  of  the  great  variety  of  line,  curve  and  direction, 
thus  giving  more  command  of  the  pencil  and  greater 
discrimination  to  the  eye.  All  blackboard  and  slate 
practice  is  manifestly  improved.  The  eye,  becoming 
somewhat  critical,  exacts  efforts  from  the  hand  to  sat- 
isfy its  growing  taste ;  fourthly,  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  saved  for  instruction  in  useful  and  interesting 
branches  of  science  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
reached  at  all;  fifthly,  it  greatly  favors  order,  and 
busy  quiet,  and  renders  the  school-room  more  attrac- 
tive to  visitors. 

Any  of  the  teachers  referred  to,  or  the  teacher  of 
the  Grammar  School  (Mr.  IkeJ,  or  of  the  High  School 
(Principal  A.  W.  Greene),  will  cheerfully  give  further 
information  as  to  their  experience  and  practice,  as 
will  the  writer  in  regard  to  the  theory  and  from  ob- 
servation as  a  director.  w.  o.  waring. 
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GRADE  OF  CERTIFICATES. 


IN  December  No.  of  School  Journal  "A  Director," 
in  a  communication  under  the  heading  "Incompe- 
tent Teachers,"  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
well  to  dispense  with  No.  4  and  No.  5  on  provis- 
ional certificates,  and  perhaps  with  No.  3,  thus  leav- 
ing only  two  grades. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  too  many  incom- 
petent teachers  are  employed,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
schools,  yet  I  think  prudence  requires  that  we  proceed 
cautiously  and  gradually  in  the  matter.      In  some 
counties  it  would  be  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible 
to  procure  teachers  holding  certificates  with  no  fig- 
ures  higher  than  2,  for  all  the  schools.     I  am  ac- 
quainted with  teachers   who  hold   certificates  with 
some  of  the  branches  marked  as  low  as  3,  and  yet 
those  teachers  succeed  as  well  in  the  school -room,  as 
some  who  hold  professional  certificates.    While,  the 
certificate  is  a  reasonably  good  criterion  for  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  it 
is  not  entirely  reliable.     Many   teachers  are  of  an 
excitable,  nervous  and  timid   disposition,  so  far   as 
their  literary  qualifications  are    concerned,  and  the 
'*  examination'*  has  such  terrors  for  this  class,  and  for 
young  students,  that  many  applicants  fail  to  answer 
and  define  properly  questions  and  problems    with 
which  they  are  familiar,  and  which  they  are  able  to 
explain    correctly    in  the  school-room.      In    some 
primary  schools  only  orthography,  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  are  required  to  be  taught,  and  in  such 
schools,  teachers  understanding  these  branches  cor- 
rectly, and  possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of    geography   and  grammar,   may    succeed 
reasonably  well,  although  they  may  not  be  familiar 
with  advanced  geography  and  technical    grammar, 
and  by  commencing  to  teach  in  such  schools,  they  are 
encouraged  and  incited  to  study   and  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  higher  branches.     Although   I  do 
not  consider  it  the  best  policy  to  employ  such  teachers, 
if  better  ones  can  be  secured,  yet  it  sometimes  hap- 
pe  ns  that  directors  are  compelled  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  by  selecting  the  best  teachers  that  can  be 
obtained,  although  they  may  not  be  first-class. 

In  the  main,  I  agree  with  "A  Director  "  that  much 
harin  may  emanate  from  the  employment  of  incompe- 
tent teachers  in  our  schools,  —perhaps  he  puts  it  a 
little  strong  in  regard  to  the  **  tramp"  nuisance — ^but 
the  evil  is  not  wholly  attributable  to  the  present 
grade  of  provisional  certificates.  In  many  instances, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts, 
directors  are  to  blame  for  the  large  number  of  in- 
competent teachers  in  our  schools.  Salaries  are  so 
ruinously  low,  school  houses  so  badly  constructed,  so 
poorly  furnished,  and  almost  destitute  of  school  ap- 
paratus, that  competent  teachers  will  not  compromise 
the  dignity  of  the  profession  by  accepting  such  wages 
and  accommodations.  It  sometimes  happens  through 
prejudice,  bigotry  and  nepotism,  that  competent  and 
efficient  teachers  are  rejected  in  order  to  accommo- 
date relatives  and  acquaintances.  This  is  strong 
language,  but  '*  I  speak  what  I  know,  and  testify  to 
what  1  have  seen." 

If  directors  would  pay  more  attention  to  matters 
connected  with  the  schools  under  their  control,  read 
educational  works,  attend  institutes,  etc.,  we  would 
soon  have  a  different  state  of  affisiirs  in  our  public 
schools.  The  conduct  of  parents  in  opposing  every 
thing  connected  with  the  free  school  system,  and  fail- 
ing to  co-operate  with  directors  and  teachers,  in  my 


opinion,  has  done  more  to  hinder  the  success  of  our 
schools  than  any  thing  we  have  to  contend  with — ^in- 
competent teachers  not  excepted. 

Let  parents  and  guardians  take  the  matter  in  hand 
— eleet  live,  energetic  directors,  sustain  and  encourage 
them  by  visiting  the  schools ;  co-operate  with  them  in 
building  better  school  houses,  procuring  better  furni- 
ture with  necessary  school  apparatus,  and  paying 
better  wages  to  teachers^and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  nuisance,  complained  of  by  *'A  Director," 
will  be  greatly  abated  if  not  entirely  removed. 

ANOTHER   DIRECTOR. 


METRIC  SYSTEM. 


Mr^  Editor:  Many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  would  seem  to  b# 
rather  of  an  imaginary  than  of  a  real  character.  I 
will  present  two  tables  which  will  explain  themselves. 

No.  I.  No.  2. 


For  what  used. 

Names  of  the 
Units  of  Measure. 

Measure  of  Length. 
*'         •*  Surface. 

•'  Volume. 
"         **  Capacity. 

"  Weight. 

"  Value. 

Metre. 

Are. 

Stere. 

Litre. 

Gramme. 

Franc. 

J   :   :   :        =    •   • 

i;^_o  o  0    :   o  CSS 


><3  «  W 


The  dots  in  No.  2  indicate  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  the  measuring  unit.  It  will  be  leadily  seen 
that  if  we  place  the  name  of  either  of  the  measuring 
units  in  table  No.  I  in  the  places  indicated  by  the 
leaders  (dots)  in  No.  2,  we  readily  have  the  tables  as 
given  in  our  text- books  very  much  simplified.  The 
tables  above  given  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  a 
knowledge  of.  the  Metric  System  of  Notation  and 
Numeration. 

But  why  should  the  mind  be  burdened  with  even 
this  much?  In  reading  numbers  in  our  currency  we 
would  not  read  ^546.75,  fifty-four  eagles,  six  dollars, 
seven  dimes,  and  five  cents;  and  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  as  ta  read 
(M.  546.75)  five  hundred  and  forty-six  and  seventy- 
hve  hundredths  metres,  five  hectometres,  four  deca- 
metei-s,  six  metres,  seven  decimetres,  and  five  centi- 
metres. By  the  former  reading  we  do  away  with 
many  of  the  objections  to  the  system ;  as  the  only  facts 
then  needed,  besides  that  of  a  knowledge  of  decimal 
fractions,  would  be  the  names  of  the  dif^rent  measur- 
ing units  in  table  No.  I ;  besides  we  would  start  the 
matter  where  we  will  have  to  come  to  when,  if  ever, 
this  system  is  adopted.  B.  L.  WILLIAMS. 


Free  Library  and  Reading-Room,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia. — ^The  more  the  public  mind 
is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  education,  the  more 
will  we  be  awakened  to  the  need  of  adding  libraries 
to  our  common  schools.  Our  cities  are  doing  this 
nobly,  and  many  of  our  rural  communities  are  work- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  This  is  well,  but  free  li- 
braries have  become  a  want  which  must  be  more  or 
less  felt  to  be  pressing  on  our  subscription  institu- 
tions, good  work  as  they  are  doing.  Those  who  are 
unable  to  pay  for  their  literary  advancement  feel  the 
need  of  intellectual  culture,  and  ought  to  have  it. 

Feeling  this,  the  small  library  belonging  to  Friends 
in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
opened  to  all  the  residents  of   the  place  as  a  Free 
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Library  and  Reading- Room.  The  eagerness  with 
which  they  embraced  the  opportunity  soon  satisfied 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  library  that  good  would 
result  from  a  larger  field  of  operations.  Accordingly 
a  handsome  building  was  erected  on  German  town 
Avenue,  capable  of  holding  about  15,000  volumes. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  library  is  the  absence  of 
novels  from  its  shelves.  We  will  not  enter  on  the 
mooted  question  of  such  reading,  but  content  our- 
selves with  saying  that  in  the  experience  of  the  li- 
brarian the  exclusion  has  been  a  success.  As  young 
people  are  largely  represented  among  the  applicants, 
the  problem  of  interesting  them  without  yellow-cov- 
ered volumes  becomes  an  important  one.  Works  on 
Science,  Manual  Occupations,  History,  Travels,  Nat- 


ural History,  Biography  and  Poetry,  written  for  youth 
by  such  authors  as  Abbott,  Yonge,  Howitt,  Whitticr, 
etc.,  are  readily  accepted  by  the  young  readers,  and 
some  older  ones  occasionally,  also,  as  filling  the  want 
supposed  to  require  novels  to  satisfy  it. 

The  room  is  well  lighted,  warmed  and  ventilated; 
the  visitors  numbering  from  75  to  150  daily.  There 
are  on  the  tables  about  50  periodicals,  mostly  scien- 
tific and  literary,  and  about  9C00  volumes  on  the 
shelves.  They  stand  in  this  order  as  to  numbers: 
History,  Science,  Biography,  Travels,  Morals,  Belles- 
Lettres,  etc.  German  and  French  works  are  included. 

The  late  Alfred  Cope  endowed  the  library,  and 
there  are  about  500  vokmes  added  yearly  to  the 
shelves. — The  Librarian. 
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LANCASTER,  APRIL,  1879. 
JL  P.  WICKERSHAM '  .    J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  vote  in  favor  of  postponing  the  next  meeting 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  until  the  year  1880, 
has  been  almost  unanimous.  According  to  the  pre- 
cedent established  in  the  year  1862,  the  officers  will 
hold  over  until  that  time,  and  the  place  of  meeting 
(York,  Pa.,)  as  well  as  the  programme  arranged  for 
this  year,  will  remain  unchanged. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Chairman  Ex.  Committee, 

THERE  is  probably  not  a  single  intelli- 
gent person  in  the  whole  Commonwealth 
interested  in  school  matters  who  is  not  aware 
of  the  following  facts,  but,  lest  there  should 
be,  we  find  a  place  for  them : 

1.  That,  by  an  act  passed  nearly /a/^(y- 
four  years  ago,  the  Act  of  May  8,  1855,  ^^^ 
copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^ 
then  edited  by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burro wes, 
is  directed  to  be  sent  to  each  board  of  school 
directors  in  the  State,  for  public  use. 

2.  That,  when  so  sent,  the  price  charged 
for  the  twelve  numbers  of  The  Journal  fur- 
nished yearly  to  school  boards  has  been,  for 
many  years,  one  dollar^  and  it  never  was 
more  than  that  amount.  The  charge  to  /«- 
^/z;/^i/a/  subscribers  is  $1.60. 

3.  That  the  act  above  named  requires  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  pub- 
lish in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^ 
^^free  of  charge ^'^  his  current  decisions, 
'*  together  with  all  official  circulars  and  such 
other  letters  of  explanation  and  instructions 
as  he  may  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 


issue  fiom  time  to  time,  including  his  annual 
report.'*  This  law  has  always  been  complied 
with,  and  the  publication  of  these  official 
papers  has  never  cost  the  State  a  single  dollar. 
All  other  papers  are  welcome  to  publish  them 
on  the*  same  terms. 

4.  That  it  has  been  the  recognized  law  for 
over  twenty  years  that  school  boards  have  a 
right  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  of  The  School 
Journal  for  each  member,  and  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district. 
Whether  they  do  so  or  not  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  option  with  themselves. 

5.  That  all  the  money  expended  by  the 
School  Department  for  incidentals,  traveling, 
postage,  telegrams,  taking  care  of  office,  etc., 
has  to  be  accounted  for  in  itemized  bills  and 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  State  Government. 

6.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction did  not  voluntarily  assume  the 
duties  of  Superintendent  of  Soldiers*  Orphan 
Schools.  These  duties  were  forced  upon 
him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  do  the  work  that 
formerly  cost  the  State  1^2,500  a  year,  for  one- 
half  that  amount.  He  would  be  glad  at  any 
time  for  the  Legislature  to  relieve  him  of 
the  trust. 


The  public-spirited  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  in  Philadelphia  are  preparing  with 
commendable  diligence  for  the  reception  of 
the  fJational  Teachers*  Association  which  will 
meet  in  that  city  the  last  week  in  July.  In 
the  Joint  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Edgar  A. 
Singer  is  the  energetic  chairman,  are  repre- 
sented the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Perma- 
nent Exhibition,  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, the  Council  of  Education,  the  Teachers* 
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Institute,  and  the  private  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  The  chairman  of  the  sev- 
eral sub-committees  are  as  follows  : 

On  Railroads,  Dr.  J.  A.  Paxon ;  on  Hotel 
Accommodation,  Mr.  J.  E.  Kingsley ;  on 
Place  of  Meeting,  Mr.  Simon  Gratz ;  on  Fi- 
nance, Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Sickel;  on  the  Press, 
Dr.  Franklin  Taylor;  and  on  Invitation, 
Reception  and  Entertainment,  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  Esq. 

The  complaints  so  often  heard  of  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  text -books  in  our  public 
schools  are  in  most  cases  without  just  ground. 
No  such  books  can  now  be  changed  oftener 
than  once  in  three  years,  and  careful  calcu- 
lations show  that  on  an  average,  including 
all  the  school  districts  in  the  state,  they  are 
not  changed  more  frequently  than  once  in 
eight  years.  Children  require  new  books,  of 
course,  as  they  advance  in  their  studies,  and 
inconsiderate  parents,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  do  not  distinguish,  sometimes,  between 
the  necessary  purchase  of  a  new  book  and  the 
unnecessary  exchange  of  an  old  one. 


Prof.  Victor  Meyer,  of  the  University 
of  Zurich,  has  made  his  chemical  laboratory 
so  popular  that  it  cannot  contain  his  stu- 
dents, and  the  Cantonal  Government  re- 
cently voted  a  building  site  and  ^  150,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  This  is  the 
Professor  Meyer  who  kindly  conducted  the 
editor  of  this  Journal  through  the  Polytech- 
nic School  at  Zurich  at  the  time  of  his  visit  last 
summer. 


The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  de- 
termined upon  establishing  two  female  univer- 
sities in  Italy — one  at  Rome,  the  other  at 
Florence.  Two  thousand  new  school-houses 
are  to  be  erected  in  Italy,  and  education  is  to 
be  made  compulsory.  There  were,  in  1875, 
78,000  persons  in  the  prisons  of  Italy,  and 
2,180,000  pupils  in  the  public  and  private 
schools— one  convict  for  twenty-six  pupils. 


France  is  contemplating  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  a  higher  order  for  girls.  Meas- 
ures to  this  effec  t  have  lately  been  considered 
by  the  National  Assembly.  Hitherto  public 
instruction  for  girls  has  been  limited  to  the  ele- 
mentary courses  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
policy  of  the  government,  like  that  of  most 
other  governments  in  Europe,  has  been  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  in  giving  a  lib- 
eral education  to  boys,  but  girls  who  desired 
to  advance  much  beyond  reading,   writing 


and  arithmetic,  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  private  schools  or  to  employ  private 
teachers.  Under  more  liberal  Republican 
rule  all  this  seems  likely  to  undergo  a  change, 
and  leading  statesmen  are  perfecting  educa- 
tional measures  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the 
sex  so  long  neglected  under  the  old  regime. 


Clarion  county  proposes  to  establish  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  scholars'  work. 
County  Superintendent  Davis  is  pushing  the 
matter  with  commendable  zeal.  He  hopes  to 
enlist  the  co  operation  of  all  the  schools  in 
his  county,  private  as  well  as  public.  The 
exhibition  is  designed  to  include  not  only 
manuscripts  of  scholars*  work  in  the  several 
branches  taught  in  the  schools,  with  maps, 
drawings,  etc.,  but  collections,  by  the  schol- 
ars, of  minerals,  plants,  grains,  woods,  etc. 


Many  of  the  country  school-houses  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  have  gardens  attached  to 
them.  We  frequently  noticed  them  in  travel- 
ing through*  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Holland.  They  are  not  only  used  for 
ornament  and  to  grow  vegetables  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher  and  his  family,  but  they  are 
made  to  serve  an  important-  purpose  in  the 
work  of  instruction.  Children  in  the  public 
schools  are  generally  taught  the  elements  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  these  gardens 
are  used  to  illustrate  the  lessons  and  to  try  ex- 
periments. It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a 
teacher  surrounded  with  children  giving  in- 
struction in  one  of  these  gardens ;  and  we 
often  thought  as  we  saw  a  teacher  spending  a 
morning  or  an  evening  working  in  his  garden 
among  fruit,  flowers  or  vegetables,  that  he  was 
a  better  teacher  and  a  better  man  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 


The  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  prepared  a  bill  to  secure  the  education 
and  moral  training  of  neglected  or  friendless 
children*,  and  truants.  School  boards  are 
required  by  it  to  obtain  and  include  in  their 
annual  report  the  number  of  children  in  their 
districts  between  six  and  eighteen,  virith  par- 
ticulars, including  their  school  attendance, 
and  they  are  authorized  to  employ  agents  to 
secure  attendance,  to  furnish  books  and 
clothing  when  necessary,  to  the  destitute; 
and  to  arrest  vagrant  children,  or  habitual 
truants.  Provisions  for  proceedings  against 
neglectful  parents ;  for  the  establishment  of 
children's  homes;  for  appeals,  etc.,  are 
added.     French    papers    describe  "Caisses 
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des  i^coles,"  which  have  the  same  objects  in 
view,  but  the  statutes  by  which  they  work 
are  municipal,  or  local ;  much  is  left  to  pri- 
vate effort,  and  gifts  of  money,  clothing, 
books,  etc.,  are  soHcited,  in  most  cases,  to 
augment  the  means.  A  dull-edged  instru- 
mentality altogether,  compared  with  the  well- 
compacted  and  uniform  Pennsylvania  plan. 

New  York  Tribune. 


The  ten  or  eleven  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 
many  of  them  with  large  fine  buildings,  are  simply 
right  in  the  way  of  kindergarten  pn^ess. — PeHnsyl- 
vania  Utter  to  the  Kindergarten  Messenger, 

The  above  statement  ought  not  to  be  true, 
and  we  hope  it  is  not.  The  Normal  Schools 
should  give  encouragement  to  every  good 
work  in  their  line,  and  we  are  sure  that  there 
is  much  in  Frcebel's  system  that  is  of  value  in 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  We  acknowl- 
edge, indeed,  that  we  do  not  look  upon  that 
system  as  containing  all  that  it  is  of  account 
for  the  teacher  to  know ;  we  have  even  on 
one  or  more  occasions  felt  it  our  duty  to  con- 
demn the  narrowness  and  bigotry  which  seem 
to  characterize  some  of  the  professed  follow- 
ers of  Froebel  in  this  country ;  but  we  have 
always  entertained  sincere  admiration  for  all 
that  is  true,  beautiful  and  good  in  the  kinder- 
garten system.  Some  of  our  Normal  Schools 
have  full  sets  of  kindergarten  apparatus  and 
materials,  and  use  them  in  their  model 
schools.  They  also  instruct  their  student 
teachers  in  FrcebePs  philosophy  of  child 
growth,  and  in  the  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten. This  may  not  be  done  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
"  faithful,"  the  only  "  genuine"  kindergar- 
teners; the  teachers  may  not  have  had  the 
hands  of  Froebel's  wife,  or  one  of  Froebers 
pupils,  placed  upon  their  heads ;  bdt,  uncon- 
secrated  as  they  are,  they  no  doubt  do  the 
best  they  can.  In  truth,  we  hope  that  no 
graduate  will  be  allowed  to  leave  one  of  our 
Normal  S  hools  without  being  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
kindergarten. 

A  True  Word. — ^There  are  some  eccentric 
persons,  says  the  Phila,  Ledger,  who  consider 
the  children's  care-taker  the  most  important 
domestic  in  the  house,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  pay  the  child's  nurse,  or  nursery 
governess,  at  least  equal  wages  to  the  cook. 
These  persons  will  be  ready  to  applaud  Mr. 
Steele,  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Philadelphia,  when  he  suggests 
thats.  experienced  teachers  are  quite  as  im- 
portant in  the  primary  department  as  in  any 


other.  The  primary  department  is  the  de- 
partment, in  many  cases  the  only  one,  in 
which  the  scholars  get  their  mental  start  to  go 
through  Ufe  with.  Whatever  else  is  attended 
to,  this  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  there 
should  be  no  pecuniary  temptation  that  could 
divert  a  first-class  primary  school  teacher  to 
better-paying  work  in  the  upper  grades.  It 
ought  "  to  pay"  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  primary  work,  and  to  be  thoroughly  fitted 
for  it. 


MENTAL  SCIENCE  FOR  TEACHERS. 


THE  following  is  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of 
lectures  in  course  of  delivery  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors,  London,  England,  by 
Prof.  G.  Croom-Robertson,  of  University 
College.  The  syllabus  is  very  comprehen- 
sive, and  will  be  valuable  to  principals  of 
Normal  Schools  and  others  engaged  in  the 
work  of  training  teachers.  Mental  Science  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession must  stand. 

1.  Mental  Science  and  the  Teacher's  work — ^What 
the  Teacher  can  do  to  train  the  Mind — The  Mind 
works  and  is  developed  according  to  natural  laws — 
Grows  by  assimilating  material  from  the  environment, 
natural  and  social — Internal  and  External  manifesta- 
tions of  Mind  (also  called  Subjective  and  Objective) — 
Mental  Introspection. 

2.  Mental  States  and  Bodily  Processes — The  Ner- 
vous System — Nerves  and  Nerve  Centres — Brain- 
Practical  importance  of  having  regard  to  the  physi- 
ological conditions  of  mental  life — Mental  Power, 
Freshness,  Fatigue — Rate  of  mental  processes — Limits 
to  Mental  Acquisition. 

3.  General  view  of  Mind  as  inclusive  of  Feeling, 
Willing,  Knowing — Feeling  and  its  expression — ^The 
Sensitive  Disposition — Will  or  Voluntary  Activity — 
The  Active  Disposition — Knowing  or  Intelligence — 
The  Inquisitive  Disposition — Educator's  function  in 
regard  to  the  different  phases  of  Mind. 

4.  Stages  of  Feeling,  Willing  and  Knowing — 
Sense-feelings  and  Emotions.  Definite  control  of  the 
bodily  members  and  Internal  Volition — Sense-knowl- 
edge and  Thought — The  same  laws  govern  the  de- 
velopment under  each  head — General  laws  of  Mental 
Growth. 

5.  Sense  or  Sensation  an  initial  stage  of  mental  life 
— ^Physiology  of  Sensation — Sensory  and  Motor  sides 
of  the  Nervous  System — Passive  Sensation,  general 
and  special  —  "  Muscular  Sense  " — Apf)etites  —  In- 
stincts— Play  as  an  indication  of  natural  bent. 

6.  Knowledge  through  the  Senses,  or  Sense -Per- 
ception— Perception,  an  act — Organs  of  Perception — 
Pre-eminence  of  Touch  and  Sight  for  the  knowledge 
of  Objects — Theory  of  Vision — How  we  first  come  by 
our  knowledge  of  Objects — Object  lessons — The  Kin- 
dergarten system. 

7.  Representative  Images  as  related  to  Sensations 
and  Percepts — Illusions,  etc. — Dreams — Reverie — 
"  The  Laws  of  Association  " — Conditions  of  Acquisi- 
sition — Retentiveoess — Cultivation  of  Memory,  gen- 
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ccal  and  special — Forgetting — Learning  by  rote — As- 
similation— "  Cram." 

8.  Apprehension  and  Comprehension — Comprehen- 
sion by  Abstraction  and  Generalization — Concepts  or 
General  Notions  as  related  to  Images  and  Percepts — 
Language  and  Thought — Language  as  naturally  de- 
veloped— Language  as  communicated  to  children. 

9.  Conception,  Judgment  and  Reasoning — Induc- 
tion and  Deduction — Example  and  Precept — Analysis 
and  Synthesis — Natural  Thinking  and  Regulated 
Thinking — Opinion  and  Truth — Logic  as  regulative 
of  Thinking  with  a  view  to  Truth. 

10.  P'ormation  of  Habits — Passive  and  Active 
Habits — Secondary  Automatic  Action — Control  of 
Feeling — Attention  and  Concentration — Recollection 
Constructive  Imagination — Invention  and  Discovery. 


TEXT-BOOK  JOBS. 


THE  waters  of  our  Legislatures  are  again 
troubled  in  all  directions  with  bills  reg- 
ulating the  purchase  and  use  of  text-books  in 
our  public  schools.  Such  bills  have  caused 
the  waste  of  more  or  less  time  in  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  other  States  east  and  west.  We 
venture  to  say  that  in  no  single  case  has 
the  passage  of  these  bills  been  asked  for  by 
those  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  public 
education.  Their  purpose  is  not  to  benefit 
schools  in  any  way,  but  behind  them  all  there 
is  some  narrow,  selfish  interest  that  seeks  ag- 
grandizement at  the  public  expense.  It  is 
one  of  the  strange  things  of  the  times  that 
men  holding  high  positions  will  consult  the 
wishes  of  such  parties. 

The  bill  before  the  Legislature  of  our  own 
State  provided  for  county  uniformity  of  text- 
books, and  forbade  changes  in  such  books 
oftener  than  once  in  six  years.  So  far,  per- 
haps, something  could  be  said  in  its  favor ; 
but  the  plan  proposed  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  object  contemplated  was  quite  impractic- 
able, and  calculated  to  demoralize  the  whole 
work  of  public  instruction.  The  bill  was 
seriously  and  earnestly  pressed,  but  never 
had  much  chance  of  being  passed. 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  bill  pending  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  a  monStrous  job: 

Senator  Lynde's  bill  in  relation  to  text-books,  intro- 
duced in  the  New  York  Legislature  on  Tuesday,  pro- 
vides that  the  Controller,  Treasurer  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  be  authorized  and  directed, 
as  a  board,  to  advertise  for  proposals,  and  to  enter 
into,  let  and  award  a  contract  to  the  bidder  who,  after 
giving  good  and  sufficient  bonds  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  ^25,000,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  such 
contract,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  sell  to  all  persons 
within  this  State,  at  the  lowest  price,  at  all  times  for 
a  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  following  text-books,  pro- 


vided that  such  books  shall  not  be  sold  at  a  greater 
price  than  the  following : 

Spellers  not  to  exceed 15  cents. 

First  Reader  not  to  exceed 10  cents. 

Second  Reader  not  to  exceed 20  cents. 

Third  Reader  not  to  exceed 30  cents. 

Fourth  Reader  not  to  exceed 40  cents. 

First  Grammar  not  to  exceed «  25  cents. 

Practical  Grammar  not  to  exceed 50  cents. 

First  Arithmetic  not  to  exceed 12  cents. 

Second  Arithmetic  not  to  exceed 25  cents. 

Third  Arithmetic  not  to  exceed 50  cents. 

First  Geography  not  to  exceed 50  cents. 

Second  Geography  not  to  exceed 80  cents. 

Book  of  History  not  to  exceed i  50  cents. 

The  books  shall  be  subject,  not  oftener  than  once 
in  a  period  of  five  years,  to  such  revision  and  alteration 
as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  di- 
rect. When  a  sufficient  number  of  the  text-books 
herein  provided  for  are  ready  for  sale,  the  Superin- 
tendent shall  issue  an  order  declaring  such  text-books 
to  be  regularly  adopted  text-books  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  give  such  time  as  he  shall 
deem  proper  for  the  substitution  of  the  new  books  for 
those  then  in  use.  He  shall  transmit  a  printed  copy 
of  his  order  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  school 
district  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  every  Union 
free  school  district  in  the  State,  by  sending  sufficient 
copies  to  school  commissioners,  who  shall  transmit 
them  to  the  town  clerk,  by  whom  they  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Trustees  and  Boards  of  Education. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  time  designated  in  the  or- 
der of  the  Superintendent,  any  Trustee  or  member  of 
a  Board  of  Education  who  shall  permit  the  habitual 
use  in  the  school  or  schools  under,  or  partly  under  his 
charge,  or  any  reading  book,  speller,  grammar,  or  other 
book,  than  the  new  ones,  shall  become  liable  to  re- 
moval from  office.  The  proposed  law  shall  not  be 
obligatory  upon  Boards  of  Education  acting  under 
special  charter. 

♦    ■ 

SALARIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR  the  present  year  the  city  councils  of 
Philadelphia  have  appropriated  a  sum  of 
money  in  gross  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries,  leaving  the  question  of  its  distribu- 
tion among  the  several  teachers  or  grades  of 
teachers  to  be  settled  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. In  attempting  to  discharge  the  duty 
thus  placed  in  their  hands,  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  have  been  very  much 
puzzled  in  seeking  for  a  fair  basis  upon  which 
to  make  the  distribution.  Heretofore,  the 
salaries  of  teachers  have  been  determined  in 
the  main  by  the  grade  of  school  taught,  the 
higher  the  school  the  larger  the  salary,  little 
regard  being  paid  to  scholarship,  experience 
or  efficiency.  The  members  of  the  Board 
generally  now  question  the  soundness  of  this 
basis,  and  some  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to 
hold  that  the  work  of  instruction  in  a  Primary 
school  is  at  least  as  difficult,  and  requires 
talent  as  rare,  and  culture  as  ripe  and  varied, 
as  in  the  schools  above  it,  and  consequently 
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should  be  as  well  paid.  ■  The  following  is  the 
plan  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  report  on  the  subject : 

I.  The  standing  of  teachers  in  scholarship  shall  rest 
upon  their  certificates,  as  already  provided  in  Section 
XVI.  of  the  By-Laws  of  this  Board.  Since  equal  cer- 
tificates assure  equal  convpetency,  scholarship  cannot 
a6fect  the  question  of  salary. 

II.  The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  city  shall  be  apportioned  upon  the  basis 
of  their  teaching  experience  and  efficiency.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  apportionment  such  teachers  shall  be 
suitably  classified  according  to  the  number  of  years 
they  been  actually  employed  in  teaching. 

To  the  class  of  teachers  having  the  least  experience 
the  lowest  salary  shall  be  affixed.  To  this  salary  shall 
be  added  a  suitable  sum  to  constitute  the  salary  of  the 
next  class.  And  so  on,  adding  continually  the  same 
increment  to  each  class  of  salaries  in  order  to  fix  the 
salary  of  the  class  next  higher. 

III.  To  pass  from  any  of  the  above  classes  to  the 
next  higher  one,  the  candidate  shall  give  proof  of 
competency : 

1.  As  regards  the  number  of  years  of  service;  and 

2.  In  relation  to  teaching  efficiency. 

The  records  of  this  Board  shall  be  taken  in  evi- 
dence of  the  former.  The  latter  shall  be  established 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Qualifi- 
cation of  Teachers,  either  by  a  direct  test  of  the 
question  in  the  class-room,  or  by  sufficient  competent 
testimony. 

IV.  Additional  compensation  shall  be  given  for  the 
performance  of  the  administrative  duties  required  of 
Principals  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  of  First  Assist- 
ants in  the  Grammar  and  the  Consolidated  Schools. 
For  the  purpose  of  grading  this  compensation,  the 
teachers  above  mentioned  shall  be  arranged  as  follows : 

Principals  of  Boys*  Grammar  Schools,  Principals  of 
Gii;ls*  Grammar  Schools,  Principals  of  Secondary 
Schools,  Principals  of  Primary  Schools,  First  Assistant 
in  Grammar  Schools,  Principals  and  First  Assistants 
in  Consolidated  Schools ;  who  shall  be  further  suita- 
bly classified. 

To  each  grade  of  principal  and  of  assistant  above 
recognized,  a  suitable  sum  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to 
the  sum  receibed  by  the  individual  as  a  teacher. 

It  is  then  provided  that  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
of  this  city  shall  be  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of  their 
teaching  experience  and  efficiency.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  appointment,  such  teachers  shall  be  classified 
as  follows : 

Teachers  who'  have  actually  taught  over  ten  years ; 
teachers  who  have  actually  taught  eight,  nine  or  ten 
years ;  teachers  who  have  actually  taught  six  or  seven 
years ;  teachers  who  have  actually  taught  four  or  five 
years ;  teachers  who  have  actually  taught  three  years 
or  less. 

To  the  class  of  teachers  last  above  named  the  salary 
of  $350  shall  be  paid.  To  this  salary  shall  be  added 
the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  to  constitute  the  salary  of 
the  next  class.  And  so  on,  adding  continually  thirty 
dollars  to  the  salary  gf  each  class,  in  order  to  fix  the 
salary  of  the  class  next  higher. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  report  a 
schedule  of  salaries  adjusted  upon  the  old 
basis,  but  append  to  their  report  the  follow- 
ing recommendations : 

It  is  recommended  that  a  rule  shall  be  passed  by 
the  Board,  which  shall  fix  the  salary  of  every  novice 


teacher  who  shall  hereafter  be  elected  to  any  positioa 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  district,  at  ^75  less  than 
the  salary  of  the  position  to  which  he  or  she  may  be 
elected,  for  the  first  year,  after  which  said  teacher 
sliall  receive  the  full  salary  fixed  for  the  position. 
•  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Board  shall  in- 
vite the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  enact  a  law  cm- 
powering  it  to  make  examinations  into  the  teaching 
capacity  of  teachers,  and  to  remove  from  a  high  to 
a  low  grade  those  who,  upon  an  examination,  shall 
be  found  unfit  for  the  position  held  by  them,  and  to 
remove  from  the  schools  the  teachers  of  the  lowest 
grade  whose  inefficiency  shall  have  been  established 
by  an  examination ;  and  also  to  grant  it  power  to  re- 
tire from  the  schools,  on  an  annuity  of  not  less  than 

I per  annum,  teachers  who  from  long  service 

and    advanced    age  have    become    incapacitated  to 
teach. 

The  question  thus  raised  in  Philadelphia  is 
one  of  great  interest,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  it  thoroughly  discussed. 


EDUCATION    OF    NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN. 


THE  following  extract  from  a  paper  on 
the  Relations  of  the  Public  Schools  to 
Colleges,  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Dimm,  A. 
M.,  of  Lutherville  Female  Seminary,  before 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  Alumni  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and 
published  in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly^  for 
January,  1879,  is  worthy  the  perusal  of  all, 
but  especially  of  those  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  intellectual  development  and 
moral  elevation  of  their  fellow  beings. 

Let  the  Public  School  System  change  its  policy, 
— altering  the  direction  of  its  aspirations — and  reach 
downward  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  totally  ig- 
norant, instead  of  upward  to  the  standard  of  Colleges. 
Let  the  State  through  this  agency  go  down  to  and 
raise  up  these  neglected  millions !  Here  is  a  field 
worthy  of  the  expenditure  of  its  thousands  and  the 
exertion  of  its  best  energies.  It  can  change  the 
coming  stream  of  paupers,  to  become  worthy  citizens 
and  producers.  It  can  lessen  the  number  of  the  rab- 
ble. It  can  dissolve  the  material  for  strikes  and  riots. 
It  can  subtract  from  the  population  of  our  jails  and 
almshouses.  It  can  remove  the  causes  of  local  strife 
and  internecine  bloodshed.  It  can  lessen  the  neces- 
sity for  a  standing  army  to  put  down  insurrections 
among  our  own  citizens.  It  can  reach  and  destroy 
ignorance — the  most  dangerous  element  in  a  Republic. 
For  if  our  Republic  ever  fallf,  it  will  not  be  stricken 
down  by  the  hand  of  the  elevated,  the  pure,  and  the 
educated.  It  will  be  because  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  disqualifies  them  for  self-government. 

But  how  can  the  Public  Schools  reach  the  elements 
of  these  dangerous  classes  ?  How  bring  them  forth 
and  teach  them?  The  answer  is  not  at  all  difficult. 
It  can  be  done  by  compulsory  education — compulsory 
in  the  city — compulsory  in  the  country.  It  not  only 
can,  but  it  must  be  done  so,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
We  had  once  thought  this  an  innovation  and  an  impo- 
sition in  our  free  country,  I3ut  familiarity  with  the 
streets   and  alleys,  lined  with   tenement  houses,  in 
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New  York — three  years  of  pastoral  experience  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  four  years  business  circula- 
tion among  the  haunts  and  scenes  of  Baltimore,  have 
convinced  us  that  compulsory  education,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Public  School  system,  is  the  only  salvation  of 
our  country.  The  figures  we  have  presented  conve^ 
some  idea  of  the  number,  but  none  of  the  ignorance, 
meanness  and  degradation  of  the  ragged,  Unwashed, 
and  untaught  thousands  that  swarm  along  these  streets 
and  alleys.  No  appeal  to  shame  or  honor  can  reach 
them.  They  are  beneath  the  reach  of  all  moral  re- 
formatory measures.  Nothing  but  a  numerous  and 
rigid  police  force  can  reach  the  case.  These  must  be 
aimed  with  authority  to  search  every  tenement,  and 
bring  forth  every  truant  urchin  to  the  schools.  Suffi- 
cient plain  school-houses  must  be  furnished,  of  which 
there  are  not  now,  in  any  city,  sufficient.  The  discip- 
line must  begin  with  washing  and  cleansing.  The 
second  process  must  be  the  improvement  of  clothing 
till  the  body  is  covered.  The  third  may  be  an  at- 
tempt at  order;  but  it  will  be  accomplished  only  by 
authority  of  the  police  club.  The  fourth  may  be  an 
effort  at  teaching  some  letters. 

The  rising  population  must  be  sought  out,  educated 
and  controlled.  The  life  of  this  Republic  depends 
npon  it.  The  sooner  it  is  understood  and  begun  the 
better.  This  stream  of  human  life — deep,  and  wide, 
and  hopelessly  corrupt — is  flowing  into  the  waters  of 
society.  As  it  has  a  voice  in  politics,  it  becomes  a 
factor  in  the  social  problem.  It  is  not  now  controlled 
by  reason,  intelligence,  or  good  judgment.  It  is 
bmtal.  It  is  lawless.  It  is  trained  to  misdemeanor 
and  wickedness.  Every  touch  it  has  received  has 
made  it  more  vicious.  The  stream  flows  —  it  has 
been  flowing  for  years.  It  has  filled  the  channels  of 
influence.  It  is  threatening  to  burst  its  confines  and 
spread  its  moral  blight  widely  over  the  land.  To  the 
Public  School  system,  with  compulsory  education 
alone,  can  we  look  for  any  permanent  relief  from  this 
flood  of  corruption.  Here  is  the  legitimate,  the  neces- 
sary work  of  the  Public  Schools,  until  this  class  of 
children  are  reached  and  moulded,  turned  from  a 
corrupting  element  to  the  production  of  good  citizens. 
It  is  folly,  it  is  suicidal,  for  the  State  to  devote  the 
school  fund  to  the  erection  of  costly  edifices,  and  the 
education  of  the  few  that  are  wealthy. 


LONDON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
of  London,  was  held  while  we  were  in 
that  city.  From  a  report  of  the  address  of 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  the  President  of  the  Board, 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  2xA  other  papers, 
we  take  the  following  scattered  fragments, 
sometimes  quoting  the  language  of  the  report 
and  sometimes  using  our  own  : 

I.  The  number  of  children  in  London  re- 
quiring elementary  education,  that  is  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen,  is  set  down  at 
614,857.  Of  these  the  Board  has  accommo- 
dations for  192,000,  and  there  are  accom- 
modations in  private  schools  for  278,693. 
The  Board,  however,  expects  to  be  able  soon 
to  accommodate  240,000  ;  but  this  still  leaves 
about   100,000  unprovided  for.     How  com- 


pulsory education  can  be  strictly  enforced 
under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  see. 

2.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  regularity  of 
attendance  is  secured  is  by  making  the  teach- 
ers responsible  for  absentees.  They  are  em- 
powered, when  they  cannot  go  themselves, 
to  send  elder  scholars  to  look  them  up.  The 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  compulsion  is  a 
"  caution  to  parents"  placed  in  their  hands 
by  a  proper  officer.  This  was  effective  in 
24,497  cases  out  of  35,529. 

3.  The  public  schools  of  London  are  not 
free.  **  As  regards  fees,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Reed,  **  the  amount  received  in  our  schools 
during  the  year  ending  Lady  day  last  was 
;^.55,8i3  IS.  6d.  We  have  at  present  45,- 
933  school  places  at  id.  a  week,  91,191  at 
2d.,  36,335  at  3d.,  8,225  at  4d.,  2,859  at 
6d.,  and  87  at  9d.,  being  an  average  of  2.ji^. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  position  of  parents 
will  permit,  the  fees  are  being  gradually 
raised."  In  3,2 1 9  cases  the  fee  was  remitted, 
as  the  parents  were  too  poor  to  pay  it.  All 
this  is  very  unlike  our  American  systems  of 
public  education,  where  the  rich  and  the 
poor  are  placed  on  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  the  schools  are  opened  free  to  all. 

4.  Bible  instruction,  with  simple  religious 
exercises,  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  programme 
in  each  school;  and  drawing  and  vocal  music 
are  universally  taught.  The  girls  are  all  in- 
structed in  needlework  under  careful  super- 
vision. Those  far  enough  advanced  to  un- 
derstand the  subject  receive  instruction  from 
their  teachers  in  domestic  economy  including 
"food  and  its  preparation,  the  warming, 
cleaning  and  ventilating  of  a  dwelling ;  the  " 
rules  of  health  and  the  management  of  a  sick 
room ;  cottage  income,  expenditure  and  sav- 
ings, etc."  Besides  this,  several  centres  for 
teaching  practical  cookery  have  been  estab- 
lished, where,  in  ''kitchens  fitted  with  the 
ordinary  appliances  of  a  workingman's  home," 
the  mistresses  who  are  required  to  give  les- 
sons in  this  branch  in  the  schools  and  some 
of  the  elder  girls  receive  instructions.  There 
are  four  such  centres  with  201  pupils. 

5.  The  system  of  pupil  teachers  is  still 
continued  in  the  London  schools.  Instruction 
is  given  largely  by  the  older  pupils  in  the 
several  schools,  who  in  this  way  prepare 
themselves  for  teachers.  It  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  Lancasterian  plan. 

6.  The  effort  of  the  London  School  Board 
to  gather  the  children  into  schools  is  thought 
to  have  largely  diminished  juvenile  crime  in 
the  metropolis.  During  the  year  1877-78, 
354  children  were  arrested  for  larceny,  the 
smallest  number  in  any  year  during  the  last 
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decade.  At  Newington  jail  the  number  of 
prisoners  between  5  and  14  years  of  age  has 
gradually  diminished  from  367  in  1870  to  146 
in  1877  ;  while  at  the  Holloway  jail  there  was 
in  October  last  but  a  single  prisoner  of  school 
age. 


PRIMARY  TRAINING  IN  FRANCE. 


THE  very  earnest  attention  that  is  being 
given  by  the  new  French  republic  to  the 
primary  education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
nation  is  well  indicated  by  the  analysis  of  a 
new  projet  de  loi  for  the  extension  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Instruction.  This  meas- 
ure provides  for  the  composition  of  the 
Council  as  follows :  The  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  to  be  President;  two  senators 
elected  by  the  Senate ;  two  deputies  by  the 
Chamber;  five  members,of  the  Institute — one 
for  each  Academy;  two  professors  of  the 
College  of  France ;  one  from  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History ;  two  from  masters  from  the 
superior  Normal  School;  one  professor  from 
the  professional  school  at  Cluny ;  two  from 
each  of  the  schools  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  the 
sciences  and  of  letters ;  one  from  the  school  of 
pharmacy ;  all  to  be  elected  by  their  respec- 
tive colleagues.  Nine  secondary  teachers, 
and  six  primary  teachers,  are  also  to  sit  as 
members  of  the  Council,  and  to  be  chosen  by 
an  electoral  college  composed  of  directors  of 
the  primary  normal  schools,  of  departmental 
directors,  and  of  delegates  elected  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  for  each  Department  Council 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  department  councils  are  chosen  with 
similar  care,  to  include  every  branch  of  actual 
school  experience,  and  they  have  administra- 
tive powers.  There  are  also  local  (cantonal) 
councils,  with  consultative  powers  only.  The 
Superior  Council  is  the  court  of  final  appeal 
in  regard  to  questions  of  regulation,  etc. 
Such  is  \\\t  projet. 

Much  has  been  done  already  in  France  to 
free  the  schools  from  narrowing  sectarian  in- 
fluence ;  to  retain  and  encourage  the  best 
teachers,  especially  in  primary  grades ;  to  in- 
troduce philosophic  and  effective  modes  of 
teaching,  and  to  discard  old  methods  that 
have  only  habit  to  recommend  them.  The 
Journal  has  already  given  accounts  of  some 
French  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching 
reading  and  spelling.  One  of  the  most  nota- 
ble of  these  is  the  method  of  combining  spell- 
ing exercises  with  composition,  and  hand- 
training  by  the  dictee  process,  which  uses 
homographic  sound-signs  to  show  the  pro- 


nunciation. This  was  introduced  when  M. 
Waddington  (now  Premier  of  France),  was 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  French 
Commission  to  this  country,  in  their  late  re- 
port, say  that  they  found  no  examples  of  dic- 
tee among  the  Centennial  exhibits,  excepting 
two  or  three  imperfect  ones.  Teachers  of 
Normal  or  Common  schools  who  desire  to 
make  trial  of  the  French  method,  can  obtain 
illustrations  from  the  "Phonetic  Depot," 
Tyrone,  Pa. 


GOOD  WORDS  FROM  HIGH  SOURCES. 


THE  following  extracts  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  excellent  school  system  of 
our  Canadian  neighbors  will  not  suffer  under 
their  new  rulers : 

Education  is  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  the  age, 
and  most  important,  not  only  because  it  is  the  noblest 
in  itself,  but  because  it  is  the  jneans  of  complete  de- 
velopment of  our  common  nature,  and  a  due  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life  in  their  bearing  on  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  race.  The  fruits  of  education  are  so  at- 
tractive that  we  are  often  tempted  to  force  them  pre- 
maturely, without  sufficient  tillage,  and  thus  lose  sight 
of  the  true  object  of  education,  which  consists  much 
more  in  the  development  of  the  intellect  than  in  the 
mere  putting  in  of  superficial  knowledge,  and  cram- 
ming. Hence  our  necessity  of  grounding  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  thoroughness  in  all  that  is 
done.  Knowledge  thus  got  never^  dies ;  knowledge 
got  otherwise  never  lives.  Again,  it  has  struck  me 
whether  there  is  not  fear  of  our  making,  through  our 
very  facilities  of  teaching,  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge  too  easy  for  the  pupils.  For  it  is  from  the  meet- 
ing and  mastering  of  difficulties  that  intellectual 
strength  grows  and  increases,  just  as  physical  exer- 
cise develops  physical  strength.  May  I  venture  to 
suggest  the  importance  of  giving  special  attention  to 
the  subject  of  Domestic  Economy,  which  properly  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  highest  life  of  every  true  woman. — 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Louise,  to  the  Ladies^  Educa- 
tional Association  of  Montreal. 

I  need  hardly  assure  you  of  the  very  great  interest 
with  which  I  take  this  opportunity  of  learning  by  con- 
versation with  you  the  manner  and  means  by  which 
you  undertake  the  arduous,  responsible,  and  import- 
ant labors  devolving  on  the  teachers  and  students  of  a 
great  Normal  School.  You  observe  that  I  come  from 
a  country  long  famous  for  the  heed  given  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  whole  youth  of  the  land ;  and  as  you  are 
aware,  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland  have  been  the 
instruments  by  which  training  has  been  given  to  men 
who  have  in  every  part  of  the  world  left  their  mark, 
and  been  an  honor  to  the  system  founded  of  old  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  Parliament.  An  equal  love  of  per- 
fecting to  the  utmost  the  educational  facilities  given 
to  the  people  has  led  to  the  introduction  in  that  king- 
dom  of  the  most  stringent  measures,  and  of  a  heavy 
local  taxation  which  is  ungrudgingly  and  cheerfully 
borne,  to  ensure  that  no  child  shall  go  untaght,  and 
that  none  shall  be  taught  anywhere  but  in  a  good 
building  where  he  or  she  shall  have  as  much  pure  air 
to  refresh  the  body  as  sound  instruction  for  the  mind. 
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The  position  given  to  the  teacher  has  always  been  a 
High  one.     Indeed,  I  have  often  heard  him  called  the 
most  powerful  person  in  the  parish.   And,  gentlemen, 
it  is  right  that  those  who  fill  the  responsible  positions 
to  which  the  students  here  present  aspire  should  have 
all  the  authority  which  a  well-recognized  position  can 
g^ve;  for  they  are  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  as 
the  commissioners  of  the  army  of  civilization,  and  the 
peaceable  and  honorable  leaders  of  the  force  which 
By  industry,  culture,  learning  and  training,  is  to  ad- 
vance the  intellectual  progress  and  the  material  pros- 
perity of  their  country.     You  will  have  to  deal  with 
a  long  succession  of  men  who  come  here  to  learn  how 
to  teach,  and  these  gentlefnen  will  see  as  they  pass 
under  their  instruction  a  yet  larger  number  who,  in 
time,  will  represent  the  manhood  and  power  of  our 
nation  upon  this  continent.     I  shall  only  be  able  to 
watch  your  progress  and  theirs  for  a  brief  period,  but 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  show  the  interest  I  take  ip 
your  success,  and  I  shall  in  after  years  not  cease  to 
follow  with  the  fullest  and  warmest  sympathy,  the 
progress  of  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  your  efforts  and  labors  on  the  welfare 
and  grreatness  of  the  Canadian  Dominion." — His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  General  to  the  Students  of  the 
Normal  School^  Ottawa, 


BROOKS^S  MATHEMATICS. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  COMMISSION. 


IN  the  Report  on  Elementary  Instruction  in 
the  United  States  lately  published  by  the 
French  Educational  Commission  which  visited 
the  Centennial,  we  find  the  following  remarks 
by  M.  Olagnier,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
on  Dr.  Brooks's  Mathematical  Works  : 

The  series  of  works  [on  arithmetic],  of  Mr.  Brooks, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  principal  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Millersville,  is  one  of  the  best  known,  and 
justly  so.     It  embraces  : 

I.  The  Normal  Primary  Arithmetic ^  small  iSmo., 
of  a  hundred  pages,  conceived  upon  a  very  methodical 
plan.  The  author  has  not  thought  proper  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  pictures,  saying  that  the  sight  of  the  objects 
themselves  is  preferable  to  their  representation.  Be- 
sides, adds  he,  since  instruction  in  reading  and  that  in 
arithmetic  ought  to  advance  equally,  the  pupil  will  be 
already  familiarized  with  the  first  ideas  of  mental 
arithmetic  when  he  is  able  to  comprehend  the  text  of 
a  book  on  arithmetic. 

The  pupil  being  then  here  supposed  not  to  know 
how  to  read  at  all,  the  exercises  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  fifth  and  last  part,  solely  oral. 
Addition  and  subtraction  are  taught  simultaneously. 
The  pupil,  after  having  added  by  4,  5,  6,  etc.,  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  decreasing  by  the  same  numbers. 
Division  is  immediately  presented  as  the  decompo- 
sition of  two  factors  of  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plication. As  soon  as  the  pupil  learns  that  3  times  2 
are  6,  he  ought  to  see  that  6  contains  3  two  times,  or 
2  three  times.  The  multiplication  table,  instead  of 
being  trusted  at  first  to  the  memory  of  the  pupils,  is 
formed  by  them  by  means  of  successive  additions  of 
strokes  drawn  upon  the  board,  then  upon  the  slate. 
The  labor  which  this  process  costs  them,  aids  them  in 


retaining  the  results,  and  gives  them,  at  the  same  time, 
a  clear  idea  of  the  value  of  numbers  from  i  to  100. 

For  exercises  of  mental  calculation,  the  following 
is  a  process  which  Mr.  Brooks  recommends  particu- 
larly :  The  teacher  writes  on  the  board  four  similar 
columns  comprising  the  consecutive  numbers  from  i 
to  10,  as  is  shown  below,  each  being  surmounted  by 
the  sign  which  characterizes  one  of  the  four  funda- 
mental operations. 

X  —  +  "*-  The  teacher  indicates  altem- 
I  I  I  I  ately,  with  the  aid  of  a  pointer, 
2222  the  numbers  upon  which  he 
3  3  3  3  wishes,  according  to  the  case,  to 
4444  have  performed  an  addition,  a 
5555  subtraction,  a  multiplication,  or 
6  6  6  6  a  division,  according  to  the  sym- 
7777  bol  at  the  top  of  the  column.  It 
8  8  8  8  is  an  easy  means  of  giving  ani- 
9999  mation  to  the  lesson,  in  holding 
awake  the  attention  of  the  whole  class. 

The  plan  of  the  Primary  is  very  simple  :  the  first 
section  comprises  preliminary  ideas  upon  the  spoken 
or  written  numeration  of  the  numbers  from  i  to  100, 
and  in  addition,  exercises  of  mental  arithmetic  upon 
addition  and  subtraction;  the  second  section  con- 
tains exercises  of  the  same  nature  upon  multiplication 
and  division ;  the  third  upon  ordinary  fractions  and 
the  rules  of  three;  the  fourth,  upon  the  system  of 
weights,  measures,  and  money  of  the  country ;  the 
fifth  presents  written  exercises  upon  the  four  funda- 
mental operations,  graduated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pupils  arrive  easily  at  the  practice  of  division  with 
numbers  of  three  or  four  figures  in  the  dividend  and 
two  or  three  in  the  division. 

2.  The  New  Normal  Mental  Written  Arithmetic  is 
conceived  nearly  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  preceding, 
but  with  considerable  development.  One  would  call 
it  a  new  edition  of  the  excellent  book  of  Warren  Col- 
burn.  It  contains  a  collection  of  graduated  problems 
of  mental  arithmetic,  the  last  of  which  demand  the 
closest  attention.  , 

3.  The  Normal  Elementary  Arithmetic  is  a  treatise 
entirely  elementary,  in  which,  however,  theory  and 
practice  advance  with  equal  steps,  as  is  proper  in  ad- 
dressing pupils  of  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  rules  of  three,  etc.,  are  there  treated  in  a  rational 
manner  by  the  method  of  reduction  to  unity.  The 
chapter  on  compound  numbers  seems  somewhat  brief, 
considering  the  importance  of  these  numbers  in  a 
country  in  which  the  English  units  of  weight  and 
measure  are  still  in  use.  The  work  concludes  with  a 
succinct  explanation  of  the  metric  system,  in  which  the 
author  admits,  wrongly  we  think,  the  words  dekare, 
kilarct  myriastere,  etc. 

4.  The  Normal  Written  Arithmetic  is  a  complete 
course  in  which  are  found  the  qualities  of  clearness 
and  simplicity  which  distinguish  the  preceding  works 
of  the  same  author. 

In  discussing  the  explanation  of  division  of 

fractions,   given  by    different    authors,   M. 

Olagnier  says : 

Brooks  excels,  perhaps,  if  not  in  correctness  of  the 
language,  at  least  in  the  simplicity  of  the  reasoning. 
Let  it  be  {-i-f.  It  is  required  to  find  how  many  times 
the  fraction  }  is  contained  in  }.  (See  Ex.  30,  page 
82,  New  Normal  Mental.) 

After  mentioning  one  or  two  works  on 
Algebra,  M.  Olagnier  says : 
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The  Normal  Elementary  Algebra^  by  Edward 
Brooks,  limits  itself  mainly  to  the  same  programme, 
while  treating  each  subject  in  a  more  thorough  man- 
ner, giving  more  numerous  exercises,  and  also  passing 
frequently  from  the  solution  of  a  numerical  problem 
to  the  general  solution  of  this  problem,  so  as  to  develop 
in  the  pupil  perspicacity  and  the  spirit  of  analysis. 
The  author  says,  very  justly,  that  a  small  amount  of 
knowledge  thoroughly  acquired,  well  digested,  is 
preferable  to  a  crowd  of  confused  or  unformed  ideas. 

He  makes  the  following  remarks  on  Brooks's 
Elementary  Geometry : 

The  Normal  Elementary  Geometry ^  embracing  a 
brief  treatise  on  Mensuration  and  Trigonometry,  by 
Edw.  Brooks,  is  divided  into  eight  books,  like  the 
Elements  oi  Legendre,  of  which  it  follows  the  arrange- 
ment, but  freed  from  all  that  is  not  essential  to  the 
chain  of  facts.  The  theory  of  parallels  is  presented 
after  a  new  method,  that  of  Prof.  Pierce,  based  upon 
the  definition  of  parallel  lines  and  of  the  angle;  and, 
as  in  all  the  new  treatises  on  geometry,  the  demonstra- 
tions ad  absurdum  for  the  different  cases  of  incom- 
mensurability give  place  to  the  method  called  that  of 
infinity.  A  large  part  is  devoted  to  practical  applica- 
tions, as  well  of  geometry  as  of  trigonometry.  This 
latter  science  is  treated  with  developments  which  are 
not  often  met  with  in  elementary  works.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  each  of  the  eight  books  of  geometry,  the 
author  gives,  in  a. few  lines,  the  general  idea  of  the 
subject  which  is  about  to  be  treated,  and  shows  the 
connection  of  this  subject  with  that  which  precedes. 
This  is  an  iniiovation  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  pupil, 
since  it  makes  him  perceive  the  utility  of  what  he  has 
already  learned.  We  find  also  in  the  preface  of 
the  work  an  interesting  historic  sketch  of  the  discov- 
ery of  geometric  truths,  and  some  excellent  discus- 
sions upon  the  nature  and  use  of  the  analytic  method 
and  the  synthetic  method. 


JUSTICE  TO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


THE  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  a  few  days 
since  published  an  article  under  the 
above  caption,  showing  that  only  rather 
more  than  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren sent  to  the  public  schools  in  that  city 
got  above  the  primaries ;  and  as  the  com- 
ments apply  to  the  country  districts  about  as 
forcibly  as  th6y  do  to  the  cities,  we  quote  for 
the  information  of  our  readers,  County  Su- 
perintendents and  School  Directors.  The 
Ledger  says : 

We  would  like  every  thoughtful  reader  to  halt  right 
here  long  enough  to  get  that  proportion  well  impressed 
on  his  or  her  mind,  for  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a 
very  important  duty  that  is  now  pressing  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  which  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  consequence  to  more  than  half 
the  parents  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  interest  to  all  the 
people.  Next,  let  us  examine  what  it  is  that  these 
fifty-five  per  cent,  of  all  our  school  children  have  got 
when  they  have  finished  their  education.  They  can 
read  in  a  school  book  containing  easy  lessons  in  one 
syllable,  and  of  course  spell  that  far ;  they  can  write 
the  elements  of  letters — that  is,  what  used  to  be  called 
"  strokes,  pot-hooks  and   hangers" — some  can  write 


their  names ;  they  can  do  simple  sums  in  figures,  addi. 
tion,  subtraction  and  multiplication,  and  in  divisioo 
they  can  divide  by  twelve — and  that  is  all,  exce^ 
what  they  get  in  the  way  of  training  in  habits  of  or- 
der, gentleness,  courtesy  and  obedience,  which  are 
certainly  worth  a  great  deal  to  some  of  them. 

But  when  we  consider  simply  the  stock  of  school 
knowledge  obtained,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  but  a 
meagre  capital  for  those  who  are  to  be  fiffcy-five  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  future. 
This  is  the  vital  point  to  the  parents  and  all  of  the 
public. 

Every  effort  it  is  possible  to  make  should  be  de> 
voted  to  the  work  of  carrying  the  primary  school  chil- 
dren farther  forward  in  the  two  years  they  remain  in 
the  schools  than  they  are  carried  now.  Beyond  all 
question  they  can  be  advanced  a  great  way  farther, 
and  we  venture  (he  opinion,  from  some  knowledge 
and  observation  of  the  subject,  that  they  can  be  taken 
twice  as  far,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  any  ordinary 
book ;  to  go  through  most  of  the  practical  work  of 
arithmetic ;  to  write  anything  plain  in  a  x^l&in,  good 
hand ;  to  have  some  knowledge  of  geography,  his- 
tory, grammar,  and  simple  natural  laws;  All  these 
are  within  the  capacity  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  twelve  years,  which  is  about  the  range 
of  age  in  the  first  or  finishing  division  of  a  primary 
school. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  the  children  do  not  get  thus  far  ? 
The  reasons  are  two :  first,  because  of  faulty  methods 
of  instruction ;  second,  and  in  large  part,  because  all 
the  'prentice  teachers  are  put  to  work  in  the  primaries, 
where  the  very  highest  teaching  talent  is  indispensa- 
ble in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  children. 

As  to  methods,  they  are  improving ;  but  it  is  quite 
manifest  to  any  experienced  observer  that  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  -lost  in  useless  repetitions,  valueless  formu- 
las, and  in  technicalities  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  children.  There  is  a  vast  sea  of  room  for  im- 
provement yet  in  this  direction.  As  to  putting  the 
'prentice  teachers  over  the  primary  classes,  whcfre  the 
most  acute  intelligence,  the  greatest  aptitude,  the  best 
skill,  are  required — the  whole  system  of  grading 
teachers  and  their  salaries  is  upside  down.  This  is  a 
deplorable  characteristic  of  our  system,  seen  nowhere 
else  in  any  advanced  American  city. 

Then  comes  the  question,  Why  is  it  so  ?  It  arises 
from  the  radical  error  that  any  raw  teacher,  or  any 
teacher  incompetent  for  a  secondary  or  grammar 
school  class,  is  good  enough  for  the  primaries,  in 
which  fifty-five  out  of  every  hundred  of  -our  public 
school  children  finish  their  school  education.  The 
thing  is  so  absurd,  when  thought  is  given  to  it,  as  to 
cause  wonder  how  it  came  about,  and  amazement  that 
it  is  continued.  It  is  because  the  poorest  salaries  are 
paid  to  the  primary  school  teachers,  and  the  very 
poorest  in  the  lowest  grades ;  and  because,  as  a  result 
flowing  out  of  this,  there  is  perpetual  change  in  the 
teachers  in  that  grade.  The  lowest  divisions  in  the 
primary  schools  begin  with  the  'prentice  teachers,  and 
then  there  are  incessant  changes,  bringing  in  new 
'prentices.  Every  vacancy  in  a  grade  above  them  is 
a  temptation  to  change,  because  of  the  higher  salary. 

Every  experienced  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation must  know  this,  and  many  of  them  admit  it 
Why,  then,  is  the  system  permitted  to  remain  upside 
down,  as  to  teaching  ability  and  salary  ?  Simply  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  persons  having  undue  influ- 
ence with  the  school  authorities,  who  are  interested 
fpr  individual  teachers,  who  might  be  affected  by  a 
remodeling  of  the  system  and  making   it    what  it 
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should  be  in  justice  to  the  fiQy-six  thousand  primary 
school  childi^en.  You  cannot  propose  a  rectification 
without  exciting  their  apprehension  that  it  will  inter- 
fere with  the  salaries  of  "  their  sisters,  their  cousins 
and  their  aunts."  They  seem  to  act  upon  the  theory 
that  the  public  schools  have  been  established  for  a  por- 
tion— and  a  small  portion — of  the  teachers,  and  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  remind  them,  in  a  gentle, 
courteous  way,  that  said  theory  is  erroneous,  for  the 
schools  have  been  established  for  the  highest  benefit 
of  the  school  children,  and  the  best  advantage  of  the 
public. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  TRUANTS. 


A  LAW  compelling  children  to  attend 
school  is  in  force  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Nowhere  have  more  earnest  efforts 
been  made  to  put  the  law  in  operation  than 
in  the  city  of  Buflfalo.  From  a  recent  report 
of  the  examiners,  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce*  the  law,  we  learn  that  during  the 
past  year  loo  truants  have  been  reclaimed, 
and  224  non-attendants  have  been  sent  to 
school.  This  is  a  good  showing.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  report  present  the 
chief  difficulties  met  with  by  the  officers  in 
the  performance  of  their  work  of  bringing 
neglected  children  to  school : 

An  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law  is  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  insufficiency  of  school  accommo- 
dation. The  department  is  already  crowded  with  vol- 
untary attendance,  leaving  no  room  at  some  of  the 
schools  for  compulsory  recruits.  We  have  had  the 
co-operation  of  the  teachers,  however,  in  praise- 
worthy efforts  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  it  is  often 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
voluntary  attendants  of  the  schools. 

Another  difficulty  which  we  have  encountered  is 
the  want  of  suitable  clothing  of  many  children  to  at- 
tend school.  Our  examinations  have  disclosed  a 
great  number  of  cases  of  such  utter  destitution  that 
the  children  had  to  be  clothed  before  committing 
them  to  any  school.  This  we  have  done  from  our 
own  means,  and  by  solicitation  from  charitable  per- 
sons, but  we  find  this  field  of  benevolent  labor  too 
extended  to  be  adequately  attended  to  in  our  official 
capacity.  If  some  provision  could  be  made  whereby 
shoes  might  be  supplied  to  the  destitute  by  the  Poor 
Master,  a  great  relief  would  be  afforded  in  the  matter 
of  gathering  in  non-attendants.  Clothing  is  more 
readily  obtained  from  cast-off  garments,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  supply  shoes  in  this  way.  It  will  hardly  be 
believed  by  those  not  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
the  poor  classes,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  children 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  suitable  age  for  attend- 
ing school,  whose  feet  have  been  strangers  to  shoes 
during  this  entire  inclement  weather. 

The  Examiners  strongly  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  schools  or  homes  for 
truants  and  children  arrested  for  non-attend- 
ance at  school,  and  in  so  doing  endorse  the 
following  views  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Mann,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  : 

I  would  suggest  the  opening  of  a  Central  Truant 


School,  to  be  put  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced 
educator  distinguished  for  his  firmness,  kindness  of 
heart,  and  facility  in  gaining  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  troublesome  boys.  I  would  have  every  boy 
found  at  large  during  school  hours,  unless  performing 
some  errand  foi*  his  parent  or  employer,  arrested  and 
passed  over  to  an  officer  especially  detailed  for  that 
purpose.  This  officer  •  should  take  the  boy  to  the 
truant  school,  and  the  boy  should  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend that  school  until  he  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
formed and  transferred  to  some  other  school,  or,  if 
found  incorrigible,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Industrial 
School. 

To  this  school  also  should  be  sent  those  pupils  that 
are  suspended  or  expelled  from  other  schools  for 
truancy,  disobedience,  etc.  I  do  not  know  any  way 
in  which  the  funds  contributed  for  school  purposes 
could  be  more  wisely  spent  than  in  establishing  a 
school  of  this  kind,  where  boys  that  are  now  only 
idle  and  mischievous — not  bad  enough  to  subject 
themselves  to  legal  penalties,  yet  too  wayward  to  be 
allowed  to  associate  freely  with  ordinary  school  chil- 
dren— can  be  brought  under  enlightening  and  refining 
influences,  taught  habits  of  obedience  and  industry, 
and  thus  saved  to  themselves  and  to  society. 


BUSINESS  DAY  iK  SCHOOL. 


IN  his  platform  talks  before  the  Warren 
County  Institute,  Dr.  J.  H.  French,  Prin- 
cipal of  Indiana  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School, 
presented  the  matter  of  a  **  Business  Day"  in 
school.  We  take  the  following  abstract  of 
his  remarks  from  the  pamphlet  report  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute : 

This  teaching  of  business  has  been,  tried  in  some  of 
our  colleges  with  an  excellent  effect,  and  if  put  in 
practice  in  our  common  schools  will  prove  of  great 
value.  There  is  no  parent  of  ordinary  intelligence 
but  that  is  glad  to  see  his  children  making  an  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  school.  He  feels 
as  though  they  were  getting  something  which  is  going 
to  help  them  to  do  the  work  which  they  will  certainly 
find  they  must  do  some  time  in  life.  Our  teaching 
is  too  often  only  the  dry  bones,  lacking  muscle, 
sinew,  life  and  blood,  which  it  needs  and  which  it  will 
acquire  if  teaching  is  made  practical.  Now,  I  want 
you  to  begin  when  you  enter  your  schools  this  year, 
and  set  aside  one  day  in  a  month,  a  fortnight,  or  a 
week,  to  devote  to  business.  One  day  a  week  is  not 
too  often,  although  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  one 
day  in  a  fortnight,  and  then  after  it  begins  to  show  its 
value  devote  each  Friday  to  this  practical  work. 

First  suppose  we  take  Reading.  Say  to  your  pupils 
Thursday  evening:  ** To-morrow  you  may  bring  a 
Harper's  Magazine,  an  Atlantic  Monthly,  a  newspaper 
or  some  good  reliable  reading  matter,  and  we  will'see 
what  can  be  learned  from  something  which  you  may 
select  to  read."  They  will  gladly  do  this,  and  much 
will  be  gained  in  various  directions.  One  reads  news  ' 
items;  another,  something  on  natural  history;  an- 
other, a  principle  in  philosophy,  etc.,  etc.  During 
this  reading  there  will  be  questions  arising  which  will 
lead  your  pupils  to  search  for  information.  Next, 
take  Writing.  Teach  your  pupils  how  to  correctly 
write  letters  and  make  them  entertaining.  Teach 
them  to  punctuate  properly ;  to  head  the  Tetter  as  it 
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should  be  headed,  and  to  properly  end  it,  aud  let 
there  be  no  neglect  in  the  matter  of  teaching  forms  of 
notes  and  receipts.  There  are  but  few  scholars  who 
understand  the  process  of  getting  a  note  discounted. 
We  need  to  have  more  such  business^  teaching  in  our 
schools.  Some  of  you  may  not  know  the  proper 
forms.  If  you  do  not,  get  some  good  book-keepmg 
or  other  authority  and  study  until  you  have  learned 
them,  then  teach  it,  and  when  your  pupils  go  into  the 
world  they  will  thank  you  for  it. 

Next  Friday  take  Geography.  Ask  your  pupils 
such  questions  as  these :  Can  i  travel  from  Erie  to  St. 
Louis  by  water :  Can  I  make  this  trip  by  water  in 
more  than  one  way  ?  Ask  them  to  load  a  vessel  at 
Boston  with  such  articles  as  are  needed  in  the  West 
Indies.  Send  a  ship  up  the  Amazon  with  commodi- 
ties that  may  be  needed  in  that  country.  All  these  ques- 
tions will  set  your  pupils  to  thinking,  and  they  in 
turn  will  set  their  parents  to  thinking  through  seeking 
their  aid,  and  in  this  manner  you  have  all  interested 
and  furthermore,  you  ai-e  instructing  them  in  conmier- 
cial  geography,  which  they  need. 

We  will  take  Grammar  next.  It  is  a  question  how 
to  clothe  the  dry  bones  of  this  importatit  branch  of 
study  in  flesh  and  blood;  something  of  this  you  have 
done  in  letter-writing.  Spend  a  short  time  in  making 
use  of  incorrect  expressions,  and  have  your  pupils 
correct  them.  Let  your  pupils  give  sentences  and 
others  correct  them.  Teach  them  how  to  punctuate 
and  abbreviate. 

The  next  is  Spelling.  Suppose  you  appoint  two  or 
three  pupils  to  bring,  each,  five  words  to  be  pronounced 
to  the  school.  How  they  will  look  up  words  to  pro- 
nounce, and  what  pains  the  rest  will  take  to  find  out 
how  to  spell  them !  Another  good  plan  is  to  have 
topical  spelling.  Take  a  topic  and  have  all  the 
words  relating  to  it  written  on  the  board.  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  syllabicate  these  words,  as,  frequently  in 
writing,  one  is  unable  to  finish  a  word  begun,  on  the 
same  line,  and  pupils  should  be  able  to  divide  the 
word  in  the  proper  place.  Let  the  pupils  criticise  the 
spelling  on  the  board  and  the  use  of  capital  letters. 
Teach  the  sounds  of  letters. 

When  Arithmetic  day  comes,  send  your  pupils  to  a 
store  to  buy  certain  goods,  giving  them  money  and 
they  bringing  you  the  change.  Give  them  a  bill  of 
goods  to  be  bought  at  the  neighboring  store,  paying 
the  merchant  in  home  production  at  a  certain  value. 
Ask  your  pupils  to  find  out  the  dimensions  of  their 
bams  by  actual  measurement,  how  many  feet  of  boards 
it  will  require  to  cover  it ;  how  much  clapboarding  is 
needed,  allowing  one-third  to  the  weather;  how  much 
will  it  cost  to  paint  it  at  so  much  per  yard  ?  etc.  Find  out 
by  each  pupil  how  much  carpeting  it  takes  to  carpet 
their  parlor  or  sitting-room,  having  them  notice  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  width  of  different  kinds  of 
carpets.  Send  out  your  boys  to  measure  your  neigh- 
bor's farms.  There  you  have  a  class  of  young  sur- 
veyors. They  will  enjoy  the  dignity  of  their  office, 
and  their  parents  will  appreciate  the  application  of 
knowledge  gained  in  the  text-books.  You  can  give 
such  examples,  such  work  as  you  think  best,  i!o  it  is 
practical.  These,  remember,  are  only  given  as  illus- 
trations. 

In  one  State  in  our  country  Good  Behavior  is 
taught  in  the  school.  I  wish  it  might  enter  into  the 
curriculum  of  every  school  in  our  country.  Under 
this  head  should  be  taught  such  things  as  how  to 
gracefully  enter  a  room,  meet  with  the  person  upon 
whom  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  calling,  pass  the 
compliments  of  the  day,  and  peacefully  and  politely 


leave  the  room,  and  to  introduce  parties  in  a  pnpB 
manner,  and  also  under  this  head  you  may  teacn  how 
to  write  notes  of  invitation  and  acceptance.  You  will 
find  that  there  is  plenty  to  occupy  every  Friday.  Sub- 
jects will  multiply  that  you  will  feel  your  pupils  most 
understand  in  order  to  make  them  fit  for  practical 
work. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR- no.  ix. 


UP  THE  RHINE. 

OUR  quarters  in  Cologne,  were  at  the 
Hotel  Hollande.  It  was  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  find  upon  opening  the  blinds  of 
the  window  of  my  room,  that  it  overlooked 
the  Rhine.  Indeed,  the  first  view  I  had  of 
that  famous  river  was  from  this  seclusion,  and 
I  enjoyed  it  greatly,  not  so  niuch  from  any- 
thing remarkable  in  the  river  itself,  seen  from 
the  window,  as  from  the  anticipation  of  the 
pleasiure  to  be  derived  from  the  contemplated 
trip  upon  it  which  was  fixed  for  the  next  day. 
The  width  of  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  is  not 
much  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  is 
spanned  by  two  bridges,  one  of  boats  and  the 
other  of  iron.  These,  with  the  town  of 
Deutz  on  the  opposite  bank,  together  with 
some  shipping,  were  all  I  could  see  from 
where  I  stood.  We  lost  little  time  at  the 
hotel,  however,  and  hurried  out  as  soon  as  we 
could  to  take  a  look  at  the  quaint  old  city. 
The  first  object  towards  which  we  directed 
our  footsteps  was  the  Cathedral,  the  glory  of 
the  city,  and  with  perhaps  one  exception  the 
grandest  Gothic  Church  in  the  world. 

The  Cathedral  at  Cologne  is  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  a  church  erected  in  814,  in 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
brought  the  bones  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of 
the  East,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  in 
connection  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  from 
Milan,  in  11 62,  and  placed  them  in  charge 
of  this  church.  Certain  it  is  that  three 
human  skulls  are  now  shown  in  one  of  the 
chapels,  circled  with  golden  crowns,  with  the 
names  of  the  Wise  Men  upon  them,  set  in 
rubies.  These  relics  in  the  eyes  of  the 
devout  gave  the  church  peculiar  sanctity. 
The  old  structure  is  said  to  have  been  burned 
down  in  1248,  and  the  present  building  to 
have  been  at  once  begun.  The  work  of  con- 
struction has  gone  on  by  stops  and  starts, 
from  that  day  to  this ;  uncounted  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  upon  it,  and  still 
the  church  remains  unfinished.  At  the  very 
time  of  our  visit  a  large  number  of  mechan- 
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ics  were  at  work  making  repairs  and  pushing 
forward  the  erection  of  the  towers,  which  are 
intended  to  be  over  500  feet  high.  So  long 
has  the  process  of  construction  been  going 
on,  over  600  years,  that  it  scarcely  creates 
surprise  to  learn  that  the  very  name  of  the 
original  architect  who  planned  the  church  is 
forgotten. 

The  Cathedral  stands  on  a  slight  elevation 
a  short  distance  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  por- 
tals, as  one  approaches  them,  either  from  the 
north  or  south,  are  truly  magnificent.      The 
stone-cutters  seem  to  have  exhausted  their  art 
in  ornamenting  the  entrances  with  arches, 
groins,   canopies,  tracery    and  statues,    the 
south  portal  alone  having  cost  more   than 
half  a  million  of  dollars.     The  body  of  the 
church  measures  511  feet  in  length,  and  231 
feet  in  breadth.     The  transepts  are  234  feet 
long.     The  height  of  the  choir  is  140  feet. 
The  towers  when  completed  will  be  next  to 
the  Pyramid  of  Egypt  the  highest  artificial 
structure  in  the  world.      Inside,  the  effect  is 
grand,  but  gloomy.      One  hundred  pillars 
support  the  ceiling,  those  of  the  nave  being 
1 06  feet  high.     The  chapels  are  rich  in  pic- 
tures, altars  and  ornaments,  and  the  stained 
glass  windows  are   very  fine.     The  time  of 
our  visit  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
were  unable  to  see  the  treasury  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, but  we  learned  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  locked  up  in  the  vestments  of  priests  and 
bishops,  church  vessels,  and  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  contained 
therein.    Some  of  our  company  thought  these 
treasures    could   be   appropriately    used    in 
feeding  the  poor  who  are  at  all  times  found 
muttering    prayers    or  telling  beads  in  the 
church,  or  in  keeping  away  the  beggars  who 
throng  about  it. 

I  did  not  visit  the   church  of  St.  Ursula, 

where  are  displayed  the  bones  of  the  11,000 

virgins,  who  according  to  the  legend  were 

murdered    by   the    Huns    on    their  return 

from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rhome ;  nor  that  of  St. 

Gereon,  where  the  nave  is  adorned  with  a 

large  number  of  skulls  of  martyrs  set  around 

under  gilded  arabesques.      In  preference,  I 

went  to  see  the  walls  that  surround  the  city, 

with  their  forts  and  gates.      The  city  indeed 

has  been  a  fortress  for  several  hundred  years, 

and   nowhere   can  the   fortifications  of  the 

Middle  Ages  be  seen  to  better  advantage. 

Outside  the  walls,  there  are  fine  walks  and 

beautiful  gardens.      The  city  itself  quite  fills 

my  ideal  of  an  old  German  town.  The  streets 

are    narrow,    crooked,    dark  and  dirty.     I 

found  it  almost  impossible  to  find  my  way 

without  a  guide,  even  when  I  knew  perfectly 


well  the  general  direction  that  must  be  taken. 
Old-fashioned  pumps  worked  with  handles  are 
found  at  many  places  along  the  streets  and  at 
the  crossings.  There  were  hundreds  of 
women  washing  in  the  streets  near  these 
puny)s. 

We  were  greatly  amused,  both  in  the 
streets  and  at  the  hotel,  with  the  competition 
that  seems  to  exist  among  the  many  manufac- 
turers of  eau  de  Cologne^  or  Cologne  water. 
All  the  larger  houses  send  agents  out  through 
the  city,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  special  duty 
of  each  to  claim  that  he  represents  the  **only 
veritable  "  article.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a 
shrewd  traveler  to  set  two  or  more  of  these 
agents  to  quarrelling,  and  then  make  his 
escape  from  all. 

We  had  hoped  for  a  fair  day  for  our  sail 
up  the  Rhine,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves 
on  the  morning  of  July  13th,  as  we  stepped 
on  board  of  the  Express  boat  at  Cologne,  to 
find  the  blue  heavens  above  us  unobscured 
by  a  cloud.  We  took  seats  near  the  bow  of 
the  boat  with  guide-books  and  glasses,  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  splendid 
panorama  that  we  expected  to  pass  before  us. 
And  what  a  glorious  day  we  had !  The 
winding  river,  the  picturesque  mountains, 
the  valleys  cultivated  like  gardens,  the  vine- 
yards as  they  hung  on  mountain  and  hill-side, 
the  ruins  of  castle,  abbey,  tower,  that  came 
in  view  at  every  turn  in  the  stream,  each  with 
its  curious  story  or  romantic  legend,  the  fort- 
resses that  here  and  there  frown  down  upon 
the  passers-by,  the  quaint  old  towns  and  vil- 
lages that  are  scattered  along  the  banks,  with 
people  strange  in  dress  and  strange  in  man- 
ners—  these  form  a  picture  of  wonderful 
interest  and  beauty,  and  aptly  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  past  thousand  years.  Says 
Longfellow :  **  O,  the  pride  of  the  German 
heart  in  this  noble  river  !  And  right  it  is ; 
for,  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  beautiful  earth, 
there  is  none  so  beautiful  as  this.  There  is 
hardly  a  league  of  its  whole  course,  from  its 
cradle  in  the  snowy  Alps  to  its  grave  in  the 
sands  of  Holland,  which  boasts  not  its  pecu- 
liar charms.  By  heavens !  if  I  were  a  Ger- 
man, I  would  be  proud  of  it  too ;  and  of  the 
clustering  graphs  that  hang  about  its  temples, 
as  it  reels  onwards  through  vineyards  in  a 
triumphal  march,  like  Bacchus  crowned  and 
drunken." 

In  my  note-book,  under  date  of  July  14th, 
I  find  the  following :  Yesterday  was  a  day 
never  to  be  forgotten — a  day  up  the  Rhine 
from  Cologne  to  Biebrich  on  as  teamboat ! 
The  day  was  fair,  the  boat  was  a  good  one, 
and  not  overcrowded,  and  the  company  con- 
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genial.  The  Rhine  is  world-renowned  for 
its  interest  to  the  tourist,  and  not  without 
reason.  I  expected  much,  and  was  not  dis- 
appointed. In  beauty,  mere  beauty,  of  scen- 
ery, I  have  seen  views  equal  to  it  in  America, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  Susquehanna, 
Ohio ;  but  our  rivers  all  lack  the  quaint  little 
villages,  the  old  walled  cities,  the  elaborately 
cultivated  vineyards,  the  crumbling  ruins, 
the  threatening  fortifications,  the  rich  histori- 
cal a^ociations  and  romantic  legends,  that 
add  such  a  charm  to  a  trip  on  the  Rhine. 

Reducing  these  generalities  to  a  more  prac- 
tical shape  we  note,  first — 

The  Natural  Scenery. — ^The  average  width 
of  the  Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Mentz  does 
not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river  are  very  beautiful,  and  there 
are  many  fine  stretches  of  water.  The  banks 
are  diversified.  From  the  deck  of  a  steam- 
boat one  can  see  fine,  fertile  valleys  extend- 
ing inland  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  sections 
of  country  with  ridges  and  hills  and  slopes  ; 
and  mountains  as  picturesque  and  beautiful 
as  any  upon  which  the  human  eye  ever  rested. 
Still,  the  Rhine  has  no  view  of  natural  scen- 
ery finer  than  that  of  the  Hudson  at  West 
Point,  and  even  the  far-famed  Lurlei  crags, 
towering  as  they  do  some  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exceed 
the  romantic  Highlands. 

The  Towns  and  Villages, — ^Thereare  many 
towns  and  villages  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Bonn,  Konigswinter,  Rolandseck, 
Remagen,  Linz,  Andernach,  Coblenz,  St. 
Goar,  Caub,  and  Bingen,  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  interesting.  Most  of  them 
have  their  castles  and  cathedrals,  some  of 
them  have  their  walls  and  watch-towers,  and 
all  of  them  have  crooked,  narrow  streets,  and 
quaint  old  houses,  constructed  centuries  ago. 
Here  and  there,  along  the  river,  is  the  newly 
erected  residence  of  some  noble  or  wealthy 
gentleman,  with  its  surroundings  of  parks, 
fountains,  shrubbery  and  flowers,  forming  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  old  houses  and 
crumbling  ruins  frequently  seen  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. Several  of  the  old  castles  have 
been  rebuilt  and  are  used  as  residences,  pre- 
serving their  ancient  form  with  the  addition 
of  modem  comfort — the  nineteenth  century 
engrafted  on  the  fourteenth. 

The  Ruins. — It  is  probable  that  from  the 
deck  of  a  steamboat  the  ruins  of  thirty  castles 
are  visible  between  Cologne  and  Mentz. 
Then,  there  are  other  picturesque  old  ruins, 
cathedrals,  abbeys,  watch-towers,  walls,  etc. 
At  certain  points  on  the  river  several  of  these 
ruins  may  be  seen  at  once,  and  one  soon 


learns  to  expect  some  new  object  of  the  kind 
at  every  bend.  Every  commanding  crag  and 
cliff,  and  the  mountains  themselves,  seem  to 
have  been  castle-crowned  in  those  rough  old 
times.  These  castles  were  built  hundreds 
of  years  ago  by  feudal  lords,  and  all  over 
their  grim  walls  are  written  in  unmistakable 
characters  the  story  of  the  men  who  built 
them  and  the  people  who  witnessed  their 
erection.  They  differ  of  course  in  size  and 
strength,  and  some  of  them  are  now  well  pre- 
served,  while  others  have,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tower  or  the  fragment  of  a  wall,  crum- 
bled to  the  dust. 

The  first  castle  seen  up  the  river  from  Co- 
logne is  that  of  Godesberg,  on  a  lofty  peak. 
We  had  not  finished  our  talk  about  it  when 
the  Siebengebirge,  or  "  Seven  Mountains" 
came  in  view,  including  the  famous  Drachen- 
fels,  with  the  cavern  that  housed  the  dragon, 
and  the  ruined  castle  that  crowns  its  summit. 
In  another  half  hour,  we  are  abreast  of  the 
arched  ruin  of  Rolandffeck,  and  close  by  our 
side  is  the  little  island  of  Nonnenwerth,  where 
stood  the  convent  connected  by  the  legends 
with  the  castle.  Soon,  passing  the  castles  of 
Arenfels  and  Rheineck,  and  the  old  city  of 
Andernach,  with  its  ancient  walls  and  lofty 
watch-tower,  we  arrive  at  Coblentz,  whence 
across  the  river  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the 
fortress  of  Ehienbreitstein,  on  its  rocky  height, 
one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  works  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  Leaving  Coblentz,  we 
quickly  pass  the  royal  castle  of  Stolzenfels; 
Lahneck  castle,  now  owned  by  a  wealthy 
English  gentleman;  the  twin  castles  of  Stern- 
berg and  Liebenstein,  or  the  **  Brothers," 
with  their  romantic  legend  clinging  to  them 
like  the  ivy  that  covers  their  walls,  and  Thum- 
berg  and  Katzenelnbogen,  the  "Mouse"  and 
the  "Cat,'*  so  called  from  the  relations  of 
the  envious  lords  who  once  occupied  them. 
Here  we  are  at  the  "Liirlei'*  rocks,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  from  the  water — here,  where — 

The  fairest  of  maidens  sitteth, 
In  wondrous  radiance  there. 
Her  jewels  of  gold  gleam  brightly. 
She  combeth  her  golden  hair. 

But  we  heard  no  siren  songs ;  perhaps,  they 
were  drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  cannon  fired 
off  on  board  the  boat  that  the  passengers 
might  enjoy  the  echo,  or  she  herself  may 
have  been  frightened  at  the  strange,  unpoetic 
sound. 

The  scenery  is  now  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  very  fine,  and  we  pass  the  old  castles  of 
SchOnberg,  the  Pfalz,  in  mid-stream,  Guten- 
fels,  Stahleck,  Rheinstein,  Ehrenfels  and  the 
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celebrated  Mouse  Tower  of  Bishop  Hatto, 
with  its  significant  legend,  and  stop  atBingen, 
— "  old  Bingen,  dear  Bingen  on  the  Rhine." 
Another  hour  with  other  ruins,  and  we  leave 
the  boat  at  Biebrich  and  take  an  omnibus  for 
Wiesbaden. 

The  Legends, — ^The  legends  of  the  Rhine 
would  fill  a  volume.  The  cities,  the  castles, 
the  convents,  each  has  its  romantic  stgry. 
Some  of  them  quite  likely  have  a  foundation 
of  fact,  but  most  them  doubtless  are  the  pure 
creatures  of  fancy.  To-  the  poet,  however — 
and  who  is  not  a  poet  on  the  Rhine  ? — they 
add  greatly  to  the  charms  of  this  beautiful 
river. 

The  Ctdture  of  the  J^«<f.— As  every  one 
knows,  the  Rhine  is  famous  for  its  wines.  It 
was  early  in  July  when  we  made  our  trip  up 
the  river,  the  vineyards  looked  their  best,  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  about  as 
much  interested  in  them  as  in  cities  or  castles. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  ride,  on  both' 
sides  of  the  river,  the  hills  and  mountain 
sides  were  covered  with  the  growing  vines, 
and  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
were  working  among  them.  The  sight  at 
times  was  very  beautiful.  The  vines  are  at- 
tached to  stakes,  fr<^m  four  to  six  feet  high, 
and  are  trained  and  trimmed  and  worked 
with  the  greatest  patience  and  care.       What 


astonished  me  most  was  the  elaborate  system 
of  terraces,  which  is  adapted  so  as  to  utilize 
for  the  purposes  of  culture  even  the  steepest 
mountain  sides.  These  terraces  sometimes 
extend  from  the  river's  edge  to  the  very  sum- 
mits. I  counted  on  the  slope  of  a  single 
mountain  thirty  walls,  built  one  above  an- 
other like  steps,  supporting  narrow  strips  of 
land  thickly  planted  with  vines  ;  and  I  was 
told  that  at  other  places  the  number  of  ter- 
races is  twice  as  great.  The  earth  held  in 
place  by  the  walls  was,  in  great  part,  carried 
up  the  mountains  and  deposited  where  it  now 
is  by  peasants  on  their  heads  or  backs.  The 
walls  are  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
solidly  built  to  prevent  washing.  The  ex- 
pense of  terracing  the  land  must  be  very 
great,  but  the  value  of  the  successive  crops  of 
grapes  cultivated  in  this  manner  we  were  told, 
amply  justifies  the  expense.  Here,  indeed, 
are  made  the  most  famous  wines  in  all  the 
world,  the  Johannisberg,  Rudesheim,  Stein- 
berger  and  other  kinds,  said  to  be  unequaJed, 
in  mellowness  and  flavor.  But  leaving  to  those 
who  are  judges  to  determine  the  quality  of 
the  wine,  I  shall  never  cease  to  treasure  in 
memory  the  lovely,  pictures  of  these  gardens 
of  vines  that  hang  on  the  brow  of  the  Rhine's 
most  beautiful  hills,  and  grace  the  slopes  of  its 
grandest  mountains. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,'! 
Harrisburg,  April,  1879.     / 

THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  fully 
realizes  the  inconvenience  to  school  boards  and 
the  damage  to  the  system  arising  from  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  State  appropriation  due  the  several  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  commonwealth,  but  he  is  power- 
less to  prevent  these  evil  results.  He  can  issue  the 
warrants,  but  he  has  hitherto  deemed  it  unwise  to  doit 
unless  the  money  is  in  the  State  Treasury  with  which 
to  pay  them.  Up  to  the  present  date,  March  20th,  he 
has  issued  warrants  to  the  amount  of  about  1360,000. 
This  leaves  the  balance  of  $1,000,000  appropriated 
unpaid.  How  soon  the  State  Treasurer  will  have 
money  with  which  to  make  the  remaining  payments 
cannot  be  definitely  stated,  but  good  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  all  the  districts  will  be  paid  before  the 
first  of  June. 

Some  districts  may  think  it  strange  that  they  have 
not  received  their  money,  while  neighboring  districts 
have  been  paid.  There  are  counties,  too,  to  which 
very  few  warrants  have  been  sent.  The  explanation 
is  that,  since  all  the  districts  could  not  be  paid  at  once, 
warrants  have  been  issued  to  them  in  the  order  in 
which  their  annual  reports  were  received  at  the  De- 
partment, Tardy  districts  will  have  to  wait  for  their 
money  to  the  last.  Districts  in  counties  whose  Super- 
intendents kept  back  their  reports  cannot  be  paid 
their  money  until  the  districts  and  counties  with  Su- 
perintendents more  prompt  have  been  paid.  It  may  be 


well  al^  for  school  officers  to  remember  that  this  must 
be  the  rule  of  the  Department  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 
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PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


No.  I 


NAME. 


I 


RESIDENCE. 


2368 
2369 
2370 
2371 
2372 

2373 

2374 

2375 
2376 

2377 

2378 

2379 
2380 

2381 

2382 

2383 
2384 

2385 
2386 

2387 
2388 


Wm.  S.  Pepperman.... 

E.  P.  Moon 

Miss  Annie  J.  Deckert. 

Miss  Sarah  Pew 

Joseph  C.  Dinsmore... 
Miss  M.  E.  Dickson... 
Miss  Kizzie  Kennedy. 
Miss  C.  Remensnyder. 

Wm.  A.  Richard 

W.H.  Gable 

H.  E.  Raesly 

Frank  Lennig 

Miss  Maria  McCarron. 
Miss  Susan  A.  Treston. 

Miss  Maggie  Foote 

Jno.  P.  Heath 

Wm.  Bailey 

Miss  Clara  E.  Hunter. 

Emma  E.  Amer 

G.  M.  Bigam 

D.  A.  Boyer 


« 


« 


<i 


Sallada.«burg,  Lycoming. 
Muncy,  " 

Natrona,  Allegheny  Co. 
Mercer,  Mercer  Co.. 
Tarentum,    Allegheny. 
Pittsburgh, 
Tarentum, 
Allegheny, 
Latrobe,  Westmoreland 
Tamaqua,  Schuylkill. 
Canton,  Bradford  Co. 
DenU  Run,  Elk  Co. 
Milnesville,  Luzerne  Co 
Hazleton,  ** 

Archibald,  «* 

Scranton,   Lackawanna. 
Providence,        " 
Tionesta,  Forest  Co. 
Nebraska,  " 

Mt.  Pleasant,  WestmPd. 
Grantville,  Dauphin  Co. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 

ONCE  I  SAW  A  SWEET-BRIER  ROSE. 

Moderate.      ^^^  ^^ 


[Afril 


1.  Once    I      saw       a    sweet-brier  rose.  All    so     fresh  •  ly  bloom  -  ing,  Bathed  with  dew  and 

2.  "Rose/*said    I,   "thoushalt  be    mine.  All    so     fresh -ly  bloom -ing;"  Rose    re -plied,"  Nay, 

3.  Woe     is     me!       I  broke  the  stem,  Life  and  fragrance  doom  -  ing;    Soon  the  love  -  ly 

4.  Had     I     left     thee,  love- ly  flower,  In    thy    beau-ty  bloom -ing,  Bathed  with  dew  and 


blush  o  ing  fair  Gen  •    tly       waved  by    balm  -  y  air,        All      the     air  per- 

let  me  go.  Or          thy      blood  shall  free  -  ly  flow.     For      thy     rash  pre- 

flower  was  gone.  And         the      thorns  re-mained     a   -  lone —  Van  -  ished    all  its 

blush   -  ing  fair.  Thou  wouldst  still    have  filled    the  air       With    thy     sweet  per- 


fum 


All       the     air      per  -  fiim  •  ing. 


ing:  Gen  -  tly  waved    by     balm-y  air, 

sum  -    ing;  Or      thy  blood  shall  free-ly  flow,    For       thy  rash  pre  -  sum  -  ing." 

bloom  -  ing;  And     the  thorns  remained  a    -  lone — Van  -  ished  all  its  bloom  -  ing. 

fum  -    ing;  Thou  wouldst  still  have  filled  the  air.     With    thy  sweet  per  -  fum  -  ing. 


lAjSJ^ 


:i 


REMEMBER  THY  CREATOR  NOW. 

SUady  Time, 


It 


^ 


t 


EvAK."  Havbmsai. 


4- 


WW^Vj  i^ 


•J 


7^2  ^ 


1.  Re  -  mem 

2.  Re  -  mem 

3.  Re  -  mem 

4.  Al  -  might 


h'  III  hi 


ber  thy     Ore  -   a    -  tor 

■  ber  thy      Cre  -    a    -  tor 

•  ber  thy      Cre  -    a    -  tor 

•  y  God  I   our  hearts  in 


now.  In 

now.  And 

now.  His 

dine.  Thy 


these    thy  youth  -  ftil  days; 

seek    Him  while   He's  near; 

will  •  ing      ser  -  vant  be; 

heav'n-ly  voice     to  hear; 

I 


PP=C 


73: 


m* 


C-g-Lf-^ 


^ 


i==t 


^^^^tri^^m 


He       will 
For        e    - 
Then,  when 
Let       all 


m^ 


i 


ac  -  cept    thine    ear  -  liest    vow.  And 

vil     days     will  come,  when  thou  Shalt 

thy    head      in  death  shall    bow.  He 

our      fu  -  ture  dajrs     be    Thine,  De 


lis    -  ten      to  thy  praise, 

find  no     com  -  fort  near, 

will  re  •  mem  -  ber      thee, 

vot  -  ed       to  Thy     fear. 


ZZ 
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HOMB  PHIDB  IN  KOME  PRODXTCTS. 

THB  Oreat  State  of  Pennsylvania  ranks  with  tbe  Firat  in  the  Union  in  Population  and  Resources, 
ad  in  tb«  importance  of  her  Agricultural,  Mining  and  ManuractuTing  interests.  Her  Manufacturea, 
icping  pace  with  her  other  interests,  have  grown  steadily,  until  tbey  are  now  on  the  most  extensive 
:k1c  and  of  the  most  varied  character.  To  crown  them  all,  the  Manufacture  of  the  Finest  Grade  of 
iTatcfaes,  in  all  their  Perfection  oF  Detail,  Delicacy  of  Finish,  and  Wonderful  Accuracy  of  Adjustment, 
I  already  a  triumphant  success  at  the  City  of  LANCASTER  Dealers  and  experts,  at  home  and 
broad,  pronounce  them,  the  beat  American  Watches  yet  produced.  The  Lancastor  Watch  Company 
re  resolved  to  take  the  lead  in  tbe  manufacture  of  Fine  Watches.  They  think  that  every  Peoosyl- 
ftnian  wilt  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  native  State  and  of  her  Watch  Manufacture,  and  they 
sk  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  second  their  great  effort  to  add  this  New  and  Valuable  Industiy 
>  the  noble  list  for  which  our  old  Keystone  State  is  already  famous.  This  can  be  done  by  inquiiinc 
ir  the  L.ancastcr  Watch  ;  by  Insisting  Resolutely  upon  Seeing  it  before  Purchasing  a  Watch  ;  attd, 
:  it  is  equally  satisfactory  .—as  the  Company  have  no  doubt  it  will  be, — by  Buying  it  in  prsference 
laoy  watch  manufactured  in  New  England,  in  the  West,  or  in  Europe. 

Ask  for  the  Lancaster  Watch — See  it— Examine  it — Buy  It,  if  it  pleases  you.  You  will  have  > 
k>od  Watch,  guaranteed  to  do  Good  Work,— the  BEST  WATCH  FOR  THE  PRICE  at  which  it 
■  aold  that  can  be  bought  in  America.  Let  Psnnsylvanians  aland  by  Pennsylvania,  and  we  will 
wild  up  here  a  Great  Industry  that,  in  its  more  complete  development,  may  secure  to  out  State  ■ 
roild-wide  reputation  for  the  next  Hundred  Years.  If  your  Jeweler  does  not  have  these  watches  "In 
lock,"  request  him  to  order  one  of  them,  which  will  be  sent  him  "on  Memorandum,"  if  desired. 
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Jlecent  Adoptions  of  Pr.  Prooks's  Arithmetics. 

ITew  7oTk  City,  upoix  unanimous  reconunendatlon.  New  Jeroey 

State   XTormal    School.      Maaaachueetts    State    Koxmal 

Sch.001,  "Westfield.    West  Chester  State   ITormal 

School,  Pa.    Missouri  State  Kozmal  School. 

Cleucester  County.  TStevr  Jersey. 

etc.,    etc,,    etc.,    etc. 

Send  for  Oircnlars,  terms,  etc. 

Dr.  BROOKS'S  VNBIVALED  ARITHMETICS. 

In  Two  Courses.    Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

TME  T7NIOS  SHORTER  CO  UR8E,  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written. 

THE  STANDARD  NORMAL  COURSE  {new  edition)  in  four  books, not  combining  Mental 
.  ...  ■...  .      ^.  ._.  1.  .1. '^^ey  contain  much  fresh  matter  of  a  practical  and  bmi- 


Wanted:  S  ^e^^on^ible  ¥ek<Sl\ei' 

In   Every  County  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  County   Teachers'    Institute  to 
sell  and  take  subscriptions  for 

Dr.  Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic, 

Prot  Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing, 
Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  and  Literatnre, 

Lyte's  Institute  Soi^,  and  Institute  Glee  Book, 

Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks. 

ADDRESS  WITH  REFERENCES, 

SOWfip,  pOJTS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

PROF.  M01TTaOMSR7'S 
ITormed  'D'niozi  System  of  Industrial  Dra^iring:. 

Knmben  1  to  8. — Primary  Exercises,  comprising  the  Alphabet  of  simple  plane  form  of  straight  and  curved 
outlines,  ate  now  ready. 

ADVAITTAQES. — I.  It  can  be  taught  by  any  teacher. .  z.  It  teaches  form,  form  elements,  and  form 
compusition  from  them.  3.  Il  teaches  one  form  at  a  time  with  its  power  in  composition  and  its  uses.  4.  It 
educates  the  miiid,  cultivates  the  eye,  and  trains  the  hand,  to  a  knowledge  of  form.  5.  The  exerciser  ire  sy*- 
tcmalically  varied.     6.  It  is  cheap  and  especially  suited  to  common  school  work. 

t^  CefUi /er  (xatitiHaHeH  and  intridutHen  foslfiaid  at  6  els.  pir  iook,  or  ^  tti  fot'llu  S  Numbm, 

1f^  For  further  particulars,  send  postal  card  or  letter  to  the  publishera.     Address 

So-wer,  Potta  &  Co.,  Fublisheis, 


S30  Market  Street,  FhiladelpUa.  m 

— fc*B 


TBACHBBS  AKD  BBADBBS  OFTHB  JOUBNAL,  who  are 

in  want  of  a  good  Gold  or  Silver  Wabch ;  a  delightful  Musical 
Box,  with  or  without  the  Harp,  Drum  or  Bells ;  a  pair  of  fine 
Pearl  or  Leather  Opera  or  Fiela  Glasses  ;  a  good  Gold  Pen,  with 
Pearl,  Ebony,  Rubber,  Gold  and  Silver  Holder,  with  or  without 
Pencil ;  or  any  article  of  Jewelry;  Bronze  or  Silver  Ornaments, 
Vases,  Card  Stands,  etc.;  Novel  Time-pieces,  Calendars,  and 
Albums,  would  do  well  to  write  us,  as  we  sell  at  astonishingly 
low  prices.    All  orders  and  inquiries  by  mail  janswered promptly . 


9^ 


H.  Z.  RHOADS  &  BROTHER. 


38  West  Eingf  Street,  Laaoaster,  Pa. 


BUCKEYB  BBLL  FOUNDRY 

BirtabUsHed  in  1887. 

Sapcrier  Balla  of  Onntr  and  Tln^'memaMk 

wUb  tha  tMst  Rotmt  Btmgiitgt,  for  Churchn, 

SekocU,  Farmt,  TmeUHm,  Oimt-komut,  Mr* 

iUorma,  Towm"  CIccMb,  •!«.  JfW^  WarramUd, 

Illnatntad  CaUlMiM  mm  Fr«e. 

Tamxtibm  *  TivT,  lOS  ■.  td  BU,  CindaiMCL 


Europe^ 


Julyft  Aug. 


Vacatioii 
Party  to 

Send  for  book  '*  7hw  Months  in  Europt^^  and  circular  of 
SnXDOnMr's  Toxur.  Unusual  advanUig**  at  rery  retuon^ 
«^  raits,  o.  R.  BURCHARD 


CINCINNATI       PHILJJDELPHIA.        CIJICJJGO. 

Tbe  IndaeilTe  Series  of  ArUhinetle,«By 

Wm.  I.  Milne.  A.  M.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Gene- 
sec,  New  York.  This  series  embraces  a  practical  course  in 
Arithmetic  in  two  books.  They  are  on  the  inductive  plan,  and 
unite  oral  and  written  arithmeuc  in  a  practical  method  of  in- 
■truction. 

Bldpatb**  Histories  of  the  itnitecl  StAte^.— 

Embrace  the  following  points  of  supenoritv  :  Accuracy  and 
BriJliancT  of  the  narrative— Clearness  and  elegance  of  style- 
Unity  of  Narrative— Objective  Presentation— Illustrations  of 
special  excellence— Superior  mechanical  execution— Low  price. 

Forbrisrer's   Patent   Drawlnor  Tablets.  — A 

complete  course  in  seven  books.  The  Tablet  form,  presenting 
a  solid  surface— their  sixe  and  compactness— their  practicau 
character  Iheir  novel  construction— careful  gradation  of  exer- 
cises—«bund.ince  of  material  and  low  price,  place  them  in  ad* 
vance  of  all  other  drawing  books.  io-6 

*«*Speelnien  ^ages  aod  Tarina  mallad  to  any  address 

•>t^ANNOUNCEMENT.4» 


A.  P.  FLINT,  General  Aqent  of  Messrs.  a.  s. 

Bakicbs  &  Co.,  desires  to  announce  that  he  has  Rbmovbd  his 
office  from  83a  Chestnut  St.,  to  the  Publishing  House  of 
CukXTOM,  Rbhsen  &  Haffblfingbr,  624.  6a6&  638  Markbt 
SrntBBT,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends.  Special 
terms  on  the  well-known  National  and  Independent  Series  of 
School  Books  for  introduction.    Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO,,  A.  P.  FLINT, 

N.  Y.  and  Phila.  6z8  Market  St.,  Phila. 

J  J^J  ^^J  ^i/"J  ^^  or  tSOO  per  MONTH 

For  full  panlculars,  address 


8-S 


State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


during  the  Spring' ami  St 

X.  C.  MeClrRDT  dk  CO«  PhlUMla..  Pa. 


iu*nmfr. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Thalheimer's  Histories. 

In  compUance  with  a  demand  for  separate  Histories  of  the 
Early  Eastern  Monarchies  of  Greece  and  o  Rome,  Messrs 
Van  Antwbrp,  Bragg  &  Co.  announce  an  edition  of  Thai' 
keimtr's  Manual  qf  Ancient  History  in  three  Parts,  viz : 

Introduction  and 

I.  Tiiallielnier*a  History        Sample  Copy  Price. 

of  Early  Eastern  Monarc1ilee»  $  65 

9.  T1iallielmer*e  History  of  Oreeee.    •  65 

8,  T1ial1ieliner*e  History  of  Borne*      6  65 

The  First  embraces  the  PreH:lassical  Period  and  that  of 
Persian  Ascendency. 
The  Second^  Greece  and  the  Macedonian  Empire. 
The  Third,  Rome  as  Kingdom,  Republic  ana  Empire. 

Each  ^rtsufficittaiy  full  and  eom^thsnsive  for  ihs  Aco- 
smic and  Univsrsity  Caurst,    Liberally  IllustreUeed  with 
eucur ate  Maps,    Large  Bvc^fiUl  cloth,  ^ 

Andrews'  Geology- 

An  Elementary  Geology,  designed  especially  for  the  Interior 

States.    By  E.  B.  Anorbws,  LL.  D.,  of  ihs  Ohio  Geological 

Corps,  and  late  Prq/essor  qf  Geology  in  Marhtta   College, 
X3mo.,  doth,      ula,     p93rt3l0S3834  q> 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  work  is  its  limitations.  It  is 
designed  for  students  and  teachers  of  the  Interior  States,  and 
and,  conseouently,  for  such  has  its  chief  references  to  h«me 
Geology.  By  thus  limiting  the  scope  of  the  work,  it  is  believed 
that  a  much  better  book  for  beginners  may  be  made  than  if  far 
more  were  attempted. 

Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  price,  85  cents. 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK: 
yan  AntaerPf  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 


Annual  Summer  School  of  Industrial  Drar^ing. 


♦  »  » 


For  those  having  to  teach  or  superintend  this  subject  in  public  or  private  schools,  or 
who  wish  to  pursue  special  branches.  Full  courses  in  Industrial  Drawing,  Water 
and  Color  Painting  and  Wood  Carving.  Fullest  Summer  School  Course  in  the 
West.     Expenses  low.    Will  open  July  7,  at  rooms  of  Columbus  Acadeiny  of  Design. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Director, 

W.  S.  Goodnough,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
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Silicate  looi  slats  coifaiy. 

3PN  response  to  the  demand  for  a  less  expensive, yet  equally  use- 

£  ful  and  durable  Slate,  we  invite  special  attention  to  our  latest 

improved  Size,  Style,  and  quality  of  Silicate  for  general  school  use. 

fi.  perfect  JWarking  and  prasible  Surface  Supplied  at 

S^LF    THE    FHZCE 

OF   THK  HEAVY,   NOISY   STONE  SLATE. 


TO    BB   CARRIED   IN   TUG  8CHOOI.   BOOK. 

4  XiOaves,  each  4  1-2  x  7  Inches, 

Eight  Marking  Surfaces,  Equal  to  a  9  x  14  Slate.  Ruled  for  Spelling  (40  words.) 

Also  Ruled  for  Writing  Exercises. 

I^I^IOE,    Sl.OO    :PEK.    ID02E1T, 

(Huled,  (1.20 p«r Doun.)     NET:  No PurLhu- Dix^niit. 


They  Do  Not  Break  by  Palling;  are  Flexible,  Xaght,  and  Suiablfc 

The  Boards  of  Edttciaioit  of  NeiB  York  Cily,  PhUadelpkia,aKd  hundreds  of  icKooh  IhnmghnU  Okt  CinaUry 
are  tuing  ihau  largely  and  cannet  do  loUhout  them . 

No  Board  of  Educatiion,  Teachir  or  Parent  Heed  it  afraid  loadofl  Ikem.     We  varrant  lalisfattien 
Ordcrt  filled  by  Matt  or  otherviUe.     Sample  Slaitt  mailed  for  la  cents. 


SILICATE  Do  not  TWet 

Slate  Gleaner, 
iMomPm  ERASER  mSUTt 

AND  BEST 

PRTOK, 

EVER  MADE.  EACH  »  CENTO. 


■WITHOUT 

MOISTUBE.  Quarter  dross 

,»,.„.„»  ..d  ......  BOXER 


manupaothbed  by 
NEW  TOHK  SHjICATE  BOOK  SLATB  CO., 

A.  H.  JOCELYN,  President.  191  Pulton  St,  (Cor.  Olllirch,)  N.T. 

BVT  XfO  MOBJB  STOHII  SLATBB. 
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BENT  WOOD 

SoBt  Bull  Cbaaeast. 
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SatlsilicUaii  Gcaraiiteecl^  '^   £    | 


\  Ooods  Betamod.  If 


■it 

Good  Iiitk. 

¥ 

\ 

Corrode  tbe  Pen.  will  not 
Bieamc   Thick,  mnd 

/ 

Cheapest  ana  Beat. 

ESS  SE  WABSEN  J  „     ,  .   ^."i^fV 

Hdt»    Bit    "  **m*ll«l*l  I  J   Excelsior  School  Fu 

1003  ATCih  St.,  Fhiladalphia.  Fa. 

I^ESBIT'   BliOTHElItS, 

MAN-CTFACTnHBRS  OF 

|e^oof,0fpec  anb^^ure^  ^umlfure. 


BTTCCES80KS  TO  1 


The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  several  interests  of 
all  the  other  members  of  the  East  Lewisburg  Lumber  and  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  have  provided  themselves  with  largely  increased 
facilities  and  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  School, 
Office,  and  Church  Furniture. 

All  parties  wanting  anything  in  our  line  are  respectfully  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  us  and  examine  our  work  and  prices. 
Our  new  and  fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  ready  about  the 
ist  of  May.  Address 

UrSSBTT  BBOTSEHS,  X.SV7TS5irRa,  PA. 
N.  B. — Ail  guarantees  htrttofore  given  by  the  former  Company  will  be  promptly  honored 


-^B.  APPLETON  &  €OMPANY.:i|&<- 

549  &  551  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


-^NEW  BOOKS.*^ 


PPLE'F8N3'-^iCP0L•l•lE^ERS. 


By  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  L.  L.  D.,  Supt,  of  Schools,  St,  Louis,  Mo, 

A.  J.  RICKOFF.  A.  M.,  Supt,  of  Instruction,  Ckveiand,  Ohio, 

MARK  BAIIlEY,  A.  M..  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yak  College, 

Consisting  of  Five  BooKa  Superbly  Illustrated. 

These  books  were  made  by  teachers  for  teachers.  During  the  short  time  they  have  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, two  States  and  hundreds  of  towns  have  adopted  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Readers.  Examine 
them,  and  you  will  use  them.  Specimen  copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approTcd, 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Committees  at  the  following  rates : 


JEtrst  Reader 


lOc,    Fourth  Redder    -    -  25c, 


Second  Redder    -    -  15c, 
Third  Reader  -    -     20c, 


Fifth  Reader    -    -     45c, 
The  Whole  Set  -    $1,15. 


tt 


T?^ord8,  and  Sow  to  Put  Tliexn  Togfetber."  This  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools."  It  will  not  rival  any  book  «iow  in  use,  but  is  designed  to  go  before 
all  such,  and  **  make  their  paths  straight."     Sent  for  examination,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 

The  Model  Copy-Books,  in  Siac  ITumbers.  vrith.  Sliding  Copies,  contain  so  many 

evident  marks  of  superiority  that  the  demand  for  them  has  been  far -beyond  the  Publishers'  ability 
TO  SUPPLY.  With  LARGELY  INCREASED  FACILITIES  for  manufacture,  they  can  now  be  furnished  in  ANY 
QUANTITY.     Sample  number,  xo  cents. 

Zrusi's  Pximary  Dra-wing:  Cards.    For  Slate  and  Blackboard  Eacercises.    In 

Two  Parts,  of  12  Cards  and  36  Exercises  each,  with  INSTRUCTIONS  for  DRAWING  and  a  TEST 
RULE.  "Just  the  thing  for  little  folks."  "Any  one  can  teach  Drawing  with  these  cards." 
Sample  set,  10  cents. 

Qeneral  Sistoryi  from  b.  c.  800  to  a.  d.  1876.  Outlined  in  Diagrams  and  Tables ;  with  Index  and 
Genealogies.  For  General  Reference,  and  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Samuel  Wiluard,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Chicago  High-School.    8vo.    Cloth,  $2, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,    By  James  Johonnot,    i2mo.    Cloth,  I1.50. 

Harkness's  Preparatory  Course  in  Z^atin  Prose  Authors,  comprising  four  books  of 

Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  eight  Orations  of  Cicero.  With  Notes,  Illustrations,  a  Map 
of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $i. 

Harkness's  SallustTs  Catiline*  with  Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary,  i2mo.  Cloth,  I1.15. 

The  Liatin  Speaker.  Easy  Dialogues  and  other  Selections  for  Memorizing  and  Declaiming  in  the 
Latin  Language.     By  Frank  Sewall,  A.  M.  i2mo.    $1, 


Kaif  TOBKt      BOSTOir,      CHIOAGOt. 


Or,   J.  a  M.  PASSMORE,  General  Aqent 
I^or  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

PottsviUtt,  Pa. 


S.  J.  DRINKWATER,  Aqent. 

For  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
'Wllliax 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  AUSTRIAN  STATE  REAL-SCHOOL. 

PEDAGOGICS  ABROAD NO.  XV. 


[The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Educational  Timts,  London,  and  published  in 
that  magaiine. — Ed.] 

SIR :  Although  I  left  London  last  midsum- 
mer for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  my 
Government  position  hereby  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  in 
English  educational  movements  generally  con- 
tinues'unabated. 

At  the  State  Upper  Real  School  here,  where 
I  am  engaged  as  Professor,  I  already  feel  quite 
at  home.  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  some 
features  of  its  oi^anizalion  and  discipline, 
which,  inasmuch  as  that  school  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  type  of  all  the  Upper  Real 
Schools  in  the  large  empire  of  Austria,  I  pre- 
sume, will  afford  some  useful  information. 
All  Upper  Real  Schools  are  establishfed  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the 
so-called  Polytechnic  Schools,  from  which  the 
professions  of  civil  engineering,  mining,  archi- 
tecture, &c.,  are  annually  recruited.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  particularly  regarded 
in  those  schools  are — modern  languages, 
mathematics,  natural  sciences  and  drawing  in 
all  its  branches.  There  are  seven  separate 
classes;  all,  however,  forming  one  united 
whole.  For  the  entrance  into  the  lowest  or 
firet  class  every  boy  is  qualified  who  has 
passed  a  prescribed  examination  in  the  usual 
elementary  branches  of  instruction,  and  who 
is  at  least  about  nine  years  of  age.  Every 
pupil  must  attend  one  year's  course  of  study 
in  each  class.     Those  who  are  not  found  fit 


to  rise  into  the  next  higher  class  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  must  repeat  the  same  course.  No 
pupil  of  the  highest  or  seventh  class  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Polytechnic  School,  unless  he 
has  satisfactorily  passed  the  so-called  Maturity 
Examination  (Muturitfits-prilfung).  Thus  the 
Upper  Real  Schoolsare  in  a  juxtaposition  to 
the  Gymnasiums,  which  in  an  analogous  way 
prepare  for  the  Universities,  and  more  partic- 
ularly lay  stress  on  classics.  A  State  Upper 
Real  School  is  under  the  entire  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Cultus  and  Instruction  in 
Vienna,  through  the  medium  of  the  Landes- 
schulrath  (Provincial  Educational  Council). 
This  latter  has  its  seat  in  the  capital  of  each 
province,  and  actually  inspects  every  such 
school  through  their  two  Landes  Schul-inspec- 
loren  (Provincial  School  Inspectors). 

These  inspectors  are  only  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  their  important  posts  after 
many  years'  successful  service  as  directors  of 
middle  schools;  and  one  of  them  must  be  an 
acknowledged  scholar  and  expert  in  classics 
and  modem  languages,  the  other  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences.  I  myself  have 
already  been  inspected  by  one  of  them  during 
five  hours  in  five  different  classes,  and  I  know 
that  he  had  to  report  about  me  as  a  teacher 
and  disciplinarian  both  to  the  Landesschul- 
rath  here,  and  the  Minister  of  Instruction  in 
Vienna.  They  praise  and  blame  with  au- 
thority, and  offer  to  individual  professors 
most  valuable  counsel.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  respective  corpora- 
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tions,  contribute  most  liberal  monetary  grants 
towards  the  maintenance  of  State  Middle 
Schools.  We,  for  instance,  possess  an  excel- 
lent teachers*  library,  a  pupils'  library,  draw- 
ing saloons,  a  natural  history  cabinet,  a  geo- 
graphical mathematical  cabinet,  a  physical 
cabinet,  a  splendid  chemical  laboratory,  a 
gymnastic  hall,  and  very  convenient  and  well- 
fitted  up  lecture  and  class  rooms.  The  school 
routine  for  the  whole  year  is  always  most 
carefully  and  judiciously  framed  by  the  di- 
rectors, and  submitted  to  the  Landesschulrath 
for  their  sanction.  In  no  class  must  the  pupils 
exceed  a  certain  number ;  to  no  professor 
must  more  than  a  legally  fixed  maximum  of 
weekly  lessons  be  assigned.  The  director 
himself  need  not  give  more  than  six  or  eight 
lessons  a  week,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
time  and  leisure  for  the  direction  and  con- 
stant supervision  of  the  wl^le,  I  must  confess, 
most  laudably-arranged  organism.  There  are 
extra  branches  of  instniction,  such  as  singing 
and  stenography,  of  which  any  pupil  may 
avail  himself  without  additional  fee  on  the 
two  weekly  half-holidays. 

The  other  subjects  of  study  are  all  obliga- 
tory.     The  annual   school  fee  is  very  low 
.(about  jQ2  per  annum),  from  which  any  poor 
j)upil,  if  pronounced  diligent  and  well  con- 
ducted by  the  whole  body  of  professors,  may 
.be  exempted  for  the  whole  of  his  school  ca- 
■reer,  and  may  even  receive  school  books  for 
his  use  without  charge.     And  so  far  is  this 
charitable  allowance  froija  being  considered 
by  any  one  in  any  way  as  a  stigma,  that  it,  on 
the  contrary,  stamps  at  once  the  recipient  as 
a  superior  pupil,  and  increases  his  esteem  with 
pupils,  professors  and  the  public.     There  are 
.  also  attached  to  the  State  schools,  and  others, 
considerable  stipends,  drawn    mostly    from 
legacies  of  pious  citizens,  which,  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  certain  conditions,  secure  to  the 
fortunate  gainers  of  the  same,  important  pe- 
.cuniary  aids  for  years   to     come.      Private 
effort  is,  therefore,  not  excluded  from  the 
support  of  State  schools  in  Austria.  Religious 
instruction  is  obligatory  in  the  first  four  lower 
classes,  or  **  Under  Real  School."    The  State 
religion  being  the  Roman  Catholic,  a  pro- 
fessor of  religious  instruction,  who  must  be 
in  holy  orders,  is  appointed  for  the  Roman 
'Catholic  pupils,  and  is  made  a  member  of  the 
body  of  Professors.   But  both  religious  toler- 
,ance  and  praiseworthy  care  for  the  religious 
training  of  non-Roman  Catholic  pupils  is,  I 
.  am  happy  to  find,  most  unexceptionally  exer- 
cised by  the  Government,  who  permit  and 
oblige  them  to  receive  their  respective   re- 
ligious instruction  from  teachers  of  religion 


of  their  own  confessions.  These  teachers 
are  also  appointed  and  paid  by  the.  State.  I 
am  enjoying  myself  the  boon  of  such  an 
arrangement,  for  my  two  elder  sons,  who,  like 
myself,  are  Protestants,  receive  as  pupils  of 
our  school  their  religious  instruction  from  our 
own  excellent  Evangelical  pastor  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Government.  We,  in  fact, 
know  nothing  of  a  so-called  religious  difficulty 
in  the  training  of  youth  by  the  State  here. 

I  cannot  forego,  on  this  occasion,  to  express 
my  high  admiration  of  His  Excellency  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  Cultus  and  Instruction, 
Dr.  V.  Stremayr,  under  whose  supreme  direc- 
tion, during  the  last  decennium,  State  educa- 
tion in  Austria  has  taken  so  high  a  flight,  and 
who  graciously  granted  me  an  audience  on 
my  way  from  London  to  Graz.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  Dr.  Stremayr  came  to  Graz,  in  order 
to  inaugurate  in  person  the  first  Gewerbes- 
chule  (School  of  Industry)  here.  All  kinds 
of  schools,  private  ones  included,  are  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  Government  in  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  must  submit  to  certain  wise 
laws  and  regulations.  But  to  return  to  our 
State  Upper  Real  School,  I  will  add  that  its 
discipline  is  very  good  and  effective,  although 
€very  kind  of  corporal  punishment  is  banished 
from  it  by  the  strictest  law.  Every  pupil  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  class  must  be  treated 
on  all  occasions  in  the  most  gentlemanly  way, 
and  addressed  by  **  Sie,*'  which  in  our  Ger- 
man language  is  a  recognized  form  of  polite- 
ness and  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
pupil  is  obliged  by  law  to  render  to  each  of 
his  Professors  profound  respect  and  obedience, 
although  he,  or  his  parents  sind  guardians, 
have  a  perfect  right  to  appeal  in  doubtful 
cases  to  the  higher  school  authorities. 

A  continual  communication  between  the 
professors  and  the  pupils'  parents  or  guardians 
is  kept  up,  particularly  by  the  privilege  of  the 
latter  to  visit  and  consult  the  former  in  their 
so-called  Conferenz-Zimmer  (meeting-room). 
In  fact,  parents  or  guardians  are  not  rarely 
invited  by  such  Professors  as  are  at  the  same 
time  Classen-Vorstande  (directors  of  classes) 
to  an  interview,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  a  mutual  understanding  regarding  their 
sons  or  wards.  Never  did  1  find  in  any  pub- 
lic school,  either  in  England  or  Germany, 
more  individual  care  being  taken  of  the  pupils. 
At  regular  conferences,  all  the  Professors,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  Director,  take 
counsel  together  with  regard  to  school  affairs 
in  general,  and  to  each  pupil  in  particular. 
The  punishments  inflicted  upon  pupils  are 
nicely  graduated,  subh  as  pri\cate  and  public 
admonitions^  impositions,   keeping  in  after 
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school  hours  under  superintendence  of  the 
"punishing"  professor,  who  is  obliged  to 
enter  each  case  into  the  class-book,  and  to 
give  to  the  culprit  suitable  employment. 

In  the  three  highest  classes,  or  "Upper 
Real  School,"  punishments  are  only  inflicted 
in  extreme  cases,  and  are,  besides  admonitions, 
only  what  we  call  here  Carcerstrafen  (^severe 
confinements),  which  can  only  be  awarded, 
within  certain  limitations,  by  the  whole  con- 
ference of  professors.  Every  pupil  who  does 
not  improve  after  repeated  and  severe  pun- 
ishment may  be  removed  from  the  school. 
Regular  reports  of  the  application,  conduct 
and  progress  of  each  pupil,  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sent  to  his  parents  or  giiardfans.  Every 
professor  is  obliged  to  make  a  monthly  report 
of  what  he  has  taught  in  each  class,  and  of  the 
progress  each  pupil  has  made  under  him. 

Some  time  ago  I  also  obtained  the  addi- 
tional appointment  of  Lecturer  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language  in  the  University  here,  and 
trust  that  very  soon  I  shall  be  able  to  com- 
municate to  you  some  information  concern- 
ing that  ancient  seat  of  learning. 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

Dr.  Adolph  Oppler,  F.  C.  P., 

Lecturer  in  ihe  University,  and  Professor  in  the 
State  Upper  Real  School. 

Graz,  Austria. 
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PROF.  J.  A.  COOPER,  EDINBORO. 

THE  tenth  article  of  our  State  constitution 
requires  the  General  Assembly  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools,  wherein  all 
the  children  of,  this  commonwealth  above  the 
age  of  six  may  be  educated.  This  constitu- 
tional provision  demands  a  system  of  State 
Normal  schools.  All  experience  has  shown 
that  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  agent 
in  education.  There  can  not  be  good  schools 
If  ithout  good  teachers.  There  can  not  be  an 
abundance  of  good  teachers  without  a  State 
system  of  training  schools  for  teachers. 

The  State  has  a  system  of  Normal  schools. 
Like  the  common  schools,  the  Normal  schools 
are  managed  by  local  authorities,  assisted  and 
stimulated  by  State  appropriations,  and  sub- 
ject to  State  supervision.  The  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  twenty  years.  It  has 
worked  well.  Every  annual  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  for  this  period  speaks 
highly  of  the  usefulness,  prosperity,  and  effi- 


ciency of  these  schools.  Still,  every  year  the 
Normal  schools  and  the  Normal  school  system 
have  been  subject  to  criticism.  In  all  these 
years  few  Legislators  and  fewer  educators 
have  opposed  Normal  schools;  the  objections 
have  been  those  of  special  management!  The 
workers  in  the  schools  are  now  invited  to 
discuss  their  demerits  and  suggest  improve- 
ments. 

None  more  deeply  feel  their  defects,  none 
more  sincerely  desire  their  improvement.  It 
is  no  discredit  to  the  schools  to  acknowledge 
defects,  none  to  admit  the  possibility  of  im- 
provement. They  were  founded  by  private 
generosity,  encouraged  by  liberal  State  appro- 
priations and  built  up  by  patient  and  perse- 
vering labor.  They  are  an  honor  to  those 
who  have  assisted  in  founding  and  sustaining 
them.  They  would  now  be  better  than  they 
are  if  more  persons  had  assisted  in  their  de- 
velopment. They  can  be  improved;  the^ 
should  be  improved. 

The  needed  improvements  are  those  of 
equipment  and  of  administration.  The  better 
equipment  cannot  be  provided  without  funds, 
and  the  funds  must  come  from  State  appro- 
priations. Can  the  appropriations  be  afforded? 
To  make  liberal  appropriations  to  Normal 
schools  is  true  economy.  Economy  consists, 
not  in  never  spending,  but  in  spending  wisely. 
Teaching  is  an  art.  It  is  not  the  direct 
gift  of  nature,  but  comes  from  a  wise  use  of 
nature's  gifts.  All  who  have  acquired  this 
art  have  learned  it  at  public  expense,  some 
have  learned  it  by  practice  in  the  public 
schools;  others  have  learned  it  at  Normal 
schools,  but  those  who  have  learned  the  art 
of  teaching  by  experience  in  the  public 
schools  have  as  truly  been  taught  at  public 
expense  as  those  who  have  studied  the  same 
art  in  the  Normal  schools.  In  the  former 
case  the  expense  to  the  public  has  been  greater 
that  in  the  latter. 

The  eloquent  Fox  was  the  greatest  debater 
of  his  age.  He  said  he  attained  his  "  debat- 
ing power"  at  the  expense  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  long  practice  therein,  not  for 
the  instruction  of  the  House,  but  for  his  own 
personal  improvement.  It  was  a  good  school 
for  Fox,  but  the  House  of  Commons  paid 
dearly  for  the  instruction.  Those  teachers 
who  learn  how  to  teach  by  practicing,  as  paid, 
licensed  teachers,  learn  at  the  expense  of  their 
pupils,  and  that  expense  is  heavy. 

There  are  private  houses  so  proportioned 
in  outline,  thorough  in  workmanship,  tasty  in 
furnishing  and  orderly  in  management,  that 
simply  to  live  in  them  gives  an  education. 
Let  our  Normal  schools  be  established  on  a 
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similar  plan.  Let  the  teachers,  the- teaching, 
the  furniture,  the  collections  of  raw  and  man- 
ufactured articles,  natural  history  specimens, 
illustrative  and  demonstrative  apparatus  and 
libraries,  both  general  and  professional,  be 
such  that  students,  even  unconsciously,  must 
become  acquainted  with  the  instruments  and 
methods  of  their  profession  and  infused  with 
zeal  for  the  teacher's  life  and  work. 

Improvement  in  administration  also  requires 
increased  State  appropriations.  At  present 
the  invitation  is  given  for  all  students  who 
desire  to  become  teachers,  to  enter  the  State 
Normal  schools.  Those  who  enter  differ  in 
teaching  talent.  They  differ  in  attainments. 
There  should  be  some  method  of  selecting 
young  men  and  women  who  have  native 
teaching  ability,  and  drawing  them  into  the 
Normal  schools.  If  all  such  were  induced  to 
enter  there  wouldT)e  no  room  for  those  with- 
out this  native  "  aptness  for  teaching." 

.The  advantages  offered  at  the  Normal 
schools  should  be  such  that  these  selected, 
gifted  persons  would  take  a  full  course,  in  the 
schools.  In  the  schools  they  should  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession,  its 
history,  methods,  means,  appliances,  etc., 
should  develop  and  demonstrate  their  teach- 
ing power  and  after  an  examination  by  a 
board  of  examiners  of  weight  and  influence, 
should  receive  a  certificate  admitting  them  to 
the  teacher's  profession  and  relieving  them 
from  any  subsequent  examination.  A  similar 
examining  board  should  have  charge  of  all 
candidates  for  the  teacher's  profession  and 
give  certificates  for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  selection  of  persons  apt  to  teach,  the 
persuasion  necessary  to  lead  them  to  the 
teacher's  profession,  and  the  inducements  to 
keep  them  in  the  schools  until  they  could 
complete  a  full  Normal  course  require  labor, 
tact,  discernment  and  public  sentiment.  If 
the  laborers  in  the  Normal  schools  have  done 
their  best  hitherto,  they  can  do  but  little  bet- 
ter. The  improved  administration  suggested 
must  result  from  the  employment  of  additional 
agents  and  agencies.  There  must  be  closer 
union  among  educators.  Public  school 
teachers  and  school  directors  must  learn  to 
regard  every  pupil  in  school  as  a  possible 
future  teacher  and  to  observe  those  indications 
of  capacity  and  character  which  indicate  that 
one  is  given  the  "work  of  teaching."  When 
pupils  show  undoubted  gifts  for  teaching  they 
should  be  directed  and  encouraged  to  choose 
teaching  as  their  calling  and  to  make  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  that  calling.  The 
material  for  good  teachers  in  the  future  is 
found  in  abundance   among   the  pupils  of 


to-day.  The  facilities  for  training  that  ma- 
terial are  found  at  the  Normal  schools  of  the 
State  and  these  facilities  will  be  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  State  provides  the  funds  to  in- 
crease them.  The  agencies  for  selecting  and 
testing\the  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
schools  are  yet  unprovided.  We  need  simply 
to  organize  our  educational  forces  and  we  can 
provide  good  teachers,  excellent  teachers  for 
all  the  public  schools,  such  teachers  as  will 
make  learning  a  delight  to  the  young  and 
train  every  boy  and  girl  in  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  MIND. 


EDWARD  BROOKS,  PH.  D. 


EDUCATORS  tell  teachers  that  they  must 
understand  the  mind  in  order  to  train  the 
mind.  Young  teachers  realizing  their  duty 
in  this  respect,  repeatedly  ask  the  question, 
Where  shall  we  find  a  brief  and  simple  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  mind  in  a  form 
which  we  can  readily  understand?  In  reply 
to  such  a  question  which  is  often  put  to  me 
by  young  teachers  as  I  meet  them  at  teachers* 
institutes  and  elsewhere,  I  present  the  follow- 
ing brief  and  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  The  terms  used  are 
those  which  are  drawn  from  a  careful  reading 
of  the  best  writers  and  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  the  subject. 

The  MIND  is  that  which  thinks,  feels,  and 
wills.  It  is  that  immaterial  principle  which 
we  call  the  soul,  the  spirit,  or  the  intelligence. 
Of  its  essence  or  substance,  nothing  is  known  ; 
we  know  it  only  by  its  activities  and  its  oper- 
ations. The  different  forms  of  activity  which 
it  presents,  indicate  different  mental  powers, 
which  are  called  the  Faculties' oi  the  mind. 

A  Mental  Faculty  is  a  capacity  for  a  distinct 
form  of  mental  activity/  It  is  the  mind's 
power  of  doing  something,  of  putting  forth 
some  energy,  of  manifesting  itself  in  some 
particular  manner.  .  The  mind  possesses  as 
many  faculties  as  there  are  distinct  forms  of 
mental  activity.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascer- 
tain the  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  we 
must  notice  carefully  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  mind  acts. 

General  Cor^osition ^The  mind  embraces 

three  general  classes  of  faculties ;  the  Intel- 
lect^ the  Sensibilities  y  and  the  WilL  Every 
capacity  or  power  which  the  mind  presents 
falls  under  one  of  these  three  heads.  Every 
mental  act  is  an  act  of  the  intellect,  the  sensi- 
bilities/ or  the  will.     The  mind  is  thus  a  tri- 
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unity — one  substance  with  a  trinity  of  powers. 

The  Intellect  is  the  power  by  which  we 
think  and  know.  Its  products  are  ideas  and 
thoughts.  An  idea  is  a  single  notion,  which 
may  be  expressed  in  one  or  more  words,  not 
forming  a  proposition ;  as  a  man^  an  animal^ 
etc.  A  thought  is  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  ideas,  which  when  expressed  in  words, 
give  us  a  proposition;  as,  a  man  is  an 
animal. 

The  Sensibilities  are  the  powers  by  which 
we  feel.  Their  products  are  emotions^  affec- 
tions, and  desires.  An  emotion  is  a  simple 
feeling,  as  the  emotion  of  joy,  sorrow,  etc. 
An  affection  is  an  emotion  that  goes  out  to- 
wards an  object,  as  lave^  hate^  envy,  etc.  A 
desire  is  an  emotion  that  goes  out  to  an  object 
with  the  wish  of  possession,  as  the  desire  of 
wealth  J  fame,  etc. 

The  Will  is  the  power  by  which  we  resolve 
to  do.  It  is  the  executive  power  of  the  mind, 
the  power  by  which  man  becomes  the  con- 
scious author  of  an  intentional  act.  The 
products  of  the  will  are  volitions  and  voluntary 
actions.  It  is  in  the  domain  of  the  will  that 
man  becomes  a  moral  and  responsible  being. 

The  relation  of  these  three  spheres  of  activ- 
ity may  be  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I 
read  of  the  destitution  and  suffering  in  a  great 
city,  and  understand  the  means  taken  for  their 
relief:  this  is  an  act  of  the  intellect.  I  feel 
a  deep  sympathy  with  this  suffering ;  my 
heart  is  touched  with  pity,  and  I  experience  a 
strong  desire  to  aid  in  relieving  their  dis- 
tress ;  this  is  an  act  of  the  sensibilities.  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  feelings  of  pity  and  follow 
my  sense  of  duty,  and  resolve  to  aid  them  by 
sending  a  contribution  or  going  personally  to 
their  relief;  this  is  an  act  of  the  will. 

The  Intellect. — The  Intellect  tmbidsies  sev- 
eral distinct  faculties;  Perception,  Memory, 
Imagination,  Understanding  and  Intuition  or 
the  Reason,  This  classification  of  the  Intel- 
lect is  now  almost  universally  accepted, 
though  writers  occasionally  differ  in  the  terms 
they  use  to  name  the  different  powers. 
^  Perception  is  the  power  by  which  we  gain  a 
knowledge  of  external  objects  through  the 
senses.  It  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  gain  a 
knowledge  of  objects  and  their  qualities.  Its 
products  are  ideas  of  external  objects  and  of 
the  qualities  of  objects.  The  ideas  which  we 
possess  of  persons,  places,  things,  etc.,  are 
mainly  given  by  perception. 

Memory  is  the  power  by  which  we  retain 
and  recall  knowledge.  It  enables  us  to  hold 
fast  to  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired,  and 
also  to  recall  it  when  we  wish  to  use  it. 
These  two  offices  of  the  memory  are  distin-  I 


guished  as  Retention  and  Recollection  By 
some  writers  these  are  regarded  as  separate 
faculties ;  and  other  again  discard  the  element 
of  retention.  Besides  these,  in  an  act  of  the 
memory,  there  is  also  a  representation  of  that 
which  it  recalls,  and  a  recognition  of  it  as 
something  of  our  past  experience. 

Imagination  is  the  power  by  which  we  form 
ideal  conceptions.  It  is  the  power  of  forming 
mental  images,  by  uniting  different  parts  of 
objects  given  by  perception,  and  also  of  cre- 
ating ideals  of  objects  different  from  anything 
we  have  perceived.  Imagination  is  thus  the 
power  of  ideal  creation.  Thus,  I  can  con- 
ceive of  2,  flying  horse  by  uniting  my  ideas  of 
wings  and  a  horse ;  or  I  can  imagine  a  land- 
scape or  a  strain  of  music  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen  or  heard. 

The  Understanding  is  the  power  by  which 
we  compare  objects  and  derive  abstract  and 
general  ideas  and  thoughts.  It  is  the  elabor- 
ative  power  of  the  mind ;  it  takes  the 
materials  furnished  by  the  other  faculties  and 
works  them  up  into  new  products.  Its  pro- 
ducts are  abstrcut  and  general  idects,  truths^ 
laws,  causes,  etc. 

Intuition,  or  the  Reason,  is  the  power 
which  gives  us  ideas  and  thoughts  not  fur- 
nished by  the  senses  nor  elevated  by  the 
Understanding.  Its  products  are  called  prim- 
ary ideas  and  primary  truths.  The  Primary 
Ideas  are  such  as  Space,  Time,  Cause,  Iden- 
tity, the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 
The  Primary  Truths  are  all  self-evident  truths, 
as  the  axioms  of  mathematics  and  logic. 

The  Understanding. — The  Understanding 
embraces  several  distinct  faculties  or  forms  of 
operation.  These  are  Abstrcution,  Concep- 
tion, Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  This  divis- 
ion is  now  almost  universally  adopted,  and 
the  same  terms  are  employed  by  nearly  all 
modern  writers. 

Abstraction  is  the  power  of  forming  al)- 
stract  ideas.  It  is  the  power  by  which  the 
mind  draws  a  quality  away  from  its  object, 
and  make  of  it  a  distinct  object  of  thought. 
Its  products  are  abstrcut  idecu,  such  as  hard- 
ness, softness,  color,  etc.  The  naming  of 
abstract  ideas  gives  us  abstract  terms.  The 
term  abstraction  is  derived  from  ab,  from, 
and  traho,  I  draw,and  signifies  a  drawing  from. 

Conception  is  the  power  of  forming  general 
ideas.  By  it  we  take  ideas  of  particular  ob- 
jects, and  unite  their  common  properties,  and 
thus  form  a  general  idea  which  embraces 
them  all.  The  products  of  Conception  are 
general  ideas,  or  ideas  of  classes ;  as  horse, 
bird,  man,  etc.  The  naming  of  general  ideas 
gives  us  common  terms.     This  faculty  is  often 
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cz\\t6. generalization]  but  the  term  Conception 
is  more  appropriate,  and  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  by  logicians,  etc.  The  term  Concep- 
tion is  derived  from  con^  together,  and  capio, 
I  take,  and  signifies  a  taking  together. 

Judgment  is  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  objects  of 
thought.  Thus  man  is  one  idea  and  animal 
is  another  idea,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
gives  us  the  judgment  **A  man  is  an  animal^ 
Judgment  is  the  power  of  comparison ;  it 
compares  one  object  directly  with  another, 
and  gives  us  a  proposition.  A  proposition  is 
a  judgment  expressed  in  words.  Thus  a  bird 
is  an  animal,  is  an  expression  of  the  mental 
judgment  which  compares  bird  and  animal. 
The  term  judgment  is  applied  to  both  the 
mental  faculty  and  its  product. 

Reasoning  is  the  power  of  comparing  two 
ideas  through  their  relation  to  a  third.  It  is 
a  process  of  indirect  or  mediate  comparison. 
It  deals  with  three  objects  of  thought  and  re- 
quires three  propositions.  Thus,  suppose  I 
wish  to  compare  A  and  B,  and  perceiving  no 
relation  between  them,  see  that  A  equals  C, 
and  B  equals  C,  and  thus  infer  that  A  equals 
B,  such  an  inference  is  an  act  of  reasoning. 
Reasoning  differs  from  Judgment  in  that  the 
latter  compares  two  objects  directly,  while  the 
former  compares  two  objects  indirectly  by 
first  comparing  them  with  a  third  object. 

The  form  in  which  reasoning  is  expressed 
is  called  a  Syllogism,  A  Syllogism  consists 
of  three  propositions  so  related  that  one  of 
them  is  an  inference  from  the  other  two. 
Two  of  these  propositions  are  called  the /r^w- 
ises  and  the  third  the  conclusion.  Thus,  in 
the  above  example,  the  two  proportions  "A 
equals  C,"  and  **  B  equals  C,"  are  the  prem- 
ises; and  '*A  equals  B"  is   the  conclusion. 

Reasoning  is  of  two  kinds;  Inductive 
Reasoning  BXid  Deductive  Reckoning,  Induc- 
tive Reasoniftg  is  the  process  of  deriving  a 
general  truth  from  particular  truths.  Thus, 
if  I  find  that  heat  expands  several  metals,  as 
zinc,  iron,  copper,  etc.,  I  may  infer  that  heat 
will  expand  ctll  metals.  Such  an  inference 
of  a  general  truth  from  the  particular  parts  is 
called  Induction,  Inductive  reasoning  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  principle  that  what  is  true  of 
the  many  is  true  of  the  whole. 

Deductive  Reasoning  is  the  process  of  de- 
riving a  particular  truth  from  a  general  truth. 
Thus,  from  the  general  proposition  that  heat 
expands  all  metals,  I  may  infer  by  Deduction 
that  heat  will  expand  any  particular  metal,  as 
silver.  Deduction  proceeds  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  what  is  true  of  the  whole  is  true  of 
the  parts. 


Other  forms  of  Mental  Activity.  — Besides 
the  faculties  now  named,  there  are  two  other 
forms  of  mental  activities,  or  mental  states, 
called  Consciousness  and  Attention,  These 
are  not  regarded  as  specific  faculties  of  the 
mind,  but  as  conditions  or  accomplishments 
of  these  faculties. 

Consciousness  is  that  power  or  attribute  of 
the  mind  by  which  it  knows  its  own  states 
and  actions.  The  term  is  derived  from  con, 
with,  and  scio,  I  know,  and  means  a  knowing 
with  the  mental  acts  or  states.  It  is  regarded 
as  an  attribute  of  the  mind,  involved  in  the 
very  idea  of  mind,  and  not  as  a  mental  fac- 
ulty. Thus,  to  know  is  to  know  we  know,  to 
feel  is  to  know  we  feel,  to  will  is  to  know  we 
will.  The  expressions  "I  'know  that  I 
know."  "I  know  that  I  feel,*'  etc.,  are 
equivalent  to  I  am  conscious  that  I  know.  I 
am  conscious  that  I  feel,  etc.  Consciousness 
is  a  kind  of  inner  light  by  which  one  knows 
what  is  going  on  within  his  mind;  it  is  a  rev- 
elation of  internal  phenomena  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  will. 

Attention  is  the  power  of  directing  the 
mind  voluntarily  to  any  object  of  thought  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  It  is  the  power  of 
selecting  one  of  several  objects  and  concen- 
trating the  mental  energies  upon  it.  The 
term  is  derived  from  c^,  to,  and  tendo,  I  bend, 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  attitude 
of  the  body  in  listening  attentively  to  a 
sound. 

Attention  is  not  a  distinct  form  of  mental 
activity,  but  is  involved  in  and  underlies  the 
activities  of  all  the  faculties.  The  voluntary 
operation  of  any  of  the  mental  powers,  as 
Perception,  Memory,  etc.,  carries  with  it  an 
act  of  attention.  It  is  not  a  power  of  know- 
ing but  of  directing  that  which  may  know. 
It  has  no  distinct  field  or  province  of  its  own, 
yet  without  it  the  faculties  would  be  of  little 
use  to  us.  It  works  with  them  and  through 
them,  increasing  their  efficiency,  and  giving 
them  a  power  they  would  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess. 

Conception, — ^The  term  Conception  is  often 
used  in  a  general  and  popular  sense  meaning 
that  power  which  the  mind  has  of  making 
anything  a  distinct  object  of  thought.  In 
this  sense  it  is  intimately  related  to  all  the 
mental  faculties.  Thus  I  can  conceive  of  a 
tree  or  a  house  which  I  have  seen,  a  landscape 
which  I  may  not  have  seen,  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  a  truth  in  natural  philosophy,  etc. 
Some  writers  have  used  the  term  in  a  more 
specific  sense,  as  the  power  of  forming  an 
exact  transcript  of  a  past  perception.  In 
I  Logic  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  power  of 
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forming  general  ideas,  as  we  have  previously 
defined  it. 

I  recommend  the  young  teachers  of  the 
State  who  have  not  studied  mental  philosophy 
to  commit  this  brief  statement  of  the  mental 
faculties  to  memory.  It  is  the  same  as  that 
which  we  give  to  the  classes  in  teaching  in 
our  Normal  school,  and  we  require  them  to 
recite  it  almost  word  for  word..  It  is  the 
alphabet  of  the  study  of  mental  science,  and 
when  committed  and  thoroughly  digested  will 
make  the  study  of  any  ordinary  text -book  on 
the  subject  comparatively  easy.  The  follow- 
ing outline  will  present  a  complete  synopsis  of 
.  the  subject : 

'i.  Perception. 

a.  Memory.  \  '* 

3.  Imagination. 

f  X.  Abstraction. 


H 

X 
H 


The  Intellect  h 


Retention. 
.Recollection. 


< 


Ls. 


a    The  Sensibilities 


ibilities.  ^a. 
I3. 


Th^  Reason. 
Emotions. 
Affections. 
Desires. 


t 


4.  Reasoning. 


3.  *rhe  Will. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  VOICE. 


AT  a  recent  inter -collegiate  oratorical  con- 
test in  this  city,  there  was  no  more 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  good  results  of  all 
such  general  competitions  than  the  attention 
which  most  of  the  speakers  showed  th^t  they 
had  given  to  the  management  of  the  voice. 
The  first  prize  this  year,  as  last,  fell  to  a 
student  of  Hamilton  College ;  and  at  the  re- 
ception given  there  to  Mr.  Laird,  when  he 
returned  with  the  same  honors  won  by  Mr. 
Elliott,  the  services  of  Prof.  Frink,  who  had 
carefully  trained  both  gentlemen,  received 
merited  acknowledgment.  The  substance  of 
an  oration  acquires  its  true  value  through  a 
finished  delivery,  and  it  has  been  justly  de- 
cided that  the  awarding  of  the  prize  shall 
depend  upon  the  best  union  of  both  qualities. 
The  competitors  from  Hamilton,  Columbia, 
Williams,  Lafayette  and  Rutgers  showed  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect  over 
their  brethren  of  the  previous  year.  In  fact, 
only  one  or  two  of  the  speakers  betrayed  the 
influence  of  the  old-fashioned,  high-pitched, 
monotonous  twang. 

The  ordinary  American  voice  sorely  lacks 
compass  and  variety.  In  clearness  of  tone 
and  free  and  animated  delivery,  the  Ameri- 
can usually  excels  the  English  speaker ;  but 
he  falls  behind  the  latter  in  depth,  richness 


and  varied  intonation.  Foreigners  have  no- 
ticed the  same  peculiarity  upon  the  same  key. 
The  only  model  of  many  of  our  political 
speakers  is  apparently  the  revival  preacher, 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
an  excellent  address  almost  ruined  by  an  arti- 
ficial style  of  delivery.  Our  best  orators  have 
invariably  cultivated  the  habit  of  using  the 
deeper  chest  tones,  through  the  development 
of  which  the  true  power  and  compass  of  the 
voice  can  only  be  attained.  In  the  "Rules 
for  Declamation,*'  which  Goethe  wrote  for 
the  training  of  actors  at  the  Weimar  Theatre, 
he  says :  **The  greatest  necessity  is,  that  the 
actor  should  utter  everything  he  declaims  in 
as  deep  a  tone  as  possible ;  for  he  thereby 
reaches  a  greater  compass  of  voice,  and  with 
it  the  power  of  giving  all  shades  of  expression. 
But  if  he  begin  on  a  high  pitch  he  soon  loses 
the  habit  of  a  deep  masculine  tone,  and  with 
it  the  true  expression  of  what  is  lofty  and 
intellectual." 

The  proper  use  <5f  the  voice  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  the  pronunciation 
of  the  language.  It  is  absurd  to  refer  the 
shrill  or  nasal  voices  of  many  Americans  to 
the  effect  of  climate ;  as  well  might  the  same 
reason  be  given  for  the  sharp  a  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  or  the  lost  r  of  the  Virginian. 
Nasal  voices  are  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  England,  but  the  educated  classes  there 
have  inherited,  through  generations  of  cul- 
ture, a  deeper  and  more  flexible  larynx  than 
ours.  Vocal  habits  are  first  and  most  easily 
caught  by  children,  and  unlearned  with  most 
difficulty  by  men.  Yet,  certainly,  the  voice 
being  next  to  the  brain  the  vehicle  of  the 
orator's  power,  it  should  be  forged,  and 
shaped,  and  tempered  with  the  same  patience 
and  craft  as  the  chieftain's  sword.  We  are 
glad  that  this  subject  is  at  last  forcing  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Faculties  of  our 
Colleges.  There  will  probably  be  some  diffi- 
culty for  awhile  to  come  in  finding  compe- 
tent instructors.  The  men  who  possess  finely 
developed  voices,  and  are  thus  able  to  give 
precept  and  example  together,  are  irarely  will- 
ing to  relapse  into  pedagogues.  President 
Oilman,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
we  understand,  intends  to  establish  a  chair 
of  Reading  and  speaking,  as  indispensable 
to  a  thoroughly  organized  institution  of 
learning.  But  the  same  course  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  every  Normal  School  in  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  reach  the  great  multitude  of 
young  pupils.  Although  a  great  deal  of  what 
the  latter  receive  is  worn  off  by  careless  home 
habits,  some  little  .always  sticks;  and  the 
poor  boy  or  girl  who  approaches  the  door  of 
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society  later  in  life  will  find  it  beset  with 
fewer  terrors.  Even  well  pronounced  and 
agreeably  modulated  ignorance  is  much  more 
tolerable  than  when  it  reaches  us  through  the 
nose  and  accompanied  by  double  negatives. 

N,  y.  Tribune. 


WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  SPELLING. 


W.  W.  DAVIS. 


IN  many  schools  two,  ^ree.or  four  spelling 
classes  form  the  closing  exercises  in  the 
afternoon  programme.  Spelling,  like  geogra- 
phy or  grammar,  is  considered  a  separate 
study.  So  the  faithful  dominie  stands  up 
daily  before  an  array  of  open  mouths,  and 
gives  out  column  after  column  of  words,  short 
or  long,  according  to  the  capacity  or  age  of 
said  mouths.  No  wonder  his  head  aches,  and 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  go  up  the  Rhine  every 
summer  for  his  health.  Spelling  in  this  way 
always  seemed  to  me  a  very  tedious  and  me- 
chanical performance,  and  I  long  ago  (forty 
years)  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  Well,  what 
then? 

1.  Let  spelling  be  a  part  of  every  study. 
Besides  the  words  placed  before  every  reading 
exercise,  let  the  pupil  be  prepared  to  spell 
any  word  in  the  lesson.  Insist  on  the  same 
readiness  in  geography,  grammar,  history, 
physiology,  philosophy,  chemistry,  or  what- 
ever the  study  may  be.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  blunders  by  bright  pupils  not  trained 
on  this  plan.  See  if  some  of  them  don't  say 
impernive,  ox/gen,  put  two  t's  in  Cincinnati, 
and  insert  a  d  in  John  Hancock  of  blessed 
memory.  Spelling  thus  goes  side  by  side 
with  reading  and  studying.  The  pupil  is 
trained  to  look  closely.  He  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  pronounces ;  for  if  he  is  in 
philosophy,  for  fnstance,  it  is  presumed  that 
he  is  able  to  understand  the  text.  According 
to  the  old  plan,  youngsters  of  eight  with  good 
memories  are  often  discovered,  lost  like  Liv- 
ingstone, in  the  Ethiopia  of  the  back  part  of 
the  spelling  book.  They  can  rattle  off  con- 
catenation, coup  de  soleil,  and  circumlocutory, 
with  the  pertness  of  parrots.  The  big  words 
have  no  more  meaning  to  these  infants  than 
so  much  Hebrew.  Why  spend  time  in  vain 
repetitions  ?  Why  memorize  a  set  of  huge 
terms  that  a  lad  will  never  use.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  philosophical  method  is  to 
enlarge  the  pupil's  vocabulary  gradually  and 
intelligently  by  dealing  with  those  words  that 
arise  in  the  course  of  daily  studies. 

2.  As  soon  as  pupils  can  write,  put  their 


ability  to  frequent  practice.  Let  the  slate  be 
in  ready  use  in  writing  verses  from  the  read- 
ing lesson,  the  names  in  geography  and  other 
branches,  mental  problems,  short  essaj's,  and 
anything  that  may  take  the  form  of  language. 
How  many  men  and  women,  who  talk  well, 
appear  ridiculous  as  soon  as  they  put  pen  to 
paper !  Therefore,  let  incessant  writing  on 
slate  and  paper  worry  boys  and  girls  (for  they 
don't  like  it)  at  every  step  of  their  progress. 
Besides  spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capi- 
tals, grammar,  and  other  good  things,  are 
taught  by  the  laborious  pen  and  pencil.  Re- 
member what  Bacon  says:  "Conversation 
makes  a  ready  man,  reading  a  full  man,  but 
writing  an  exact  man."  The  frequent  writ- 
ten examinations,  now  in  all  good  schools, 
are,  of  course,  a  part  of  this  same  general 
discipline.  But,  I  fear,  in  many  cases,  the 
correctness  of  answers  is  the  only  feature  con- 
sidered in  marking  the  grade.  This  is  not 
enough.  Let  it  be  understood  that  every 
manuscript  in  school  should  be  prepared  as 
carefully  as  for  the  press.         practical  Ttacker, 


NANNY'S  COMPOSITION. 

I  NEVER  can  do  it,  mamma — never  in  the  world," 
said  Nanny  John,  coming  in  from  school  and 
dropping  down  on  a  chair  at  her  mother's  side,  utterlj 
dispirited. 

"  Do  what?*'  inquired  the  mother,  as  she  raised 
her  flushed  face  from  the  noisy  machine  she  had  been 
running  all  day. 

"  Why,  write  a  composition  to-night.  I've  been 
thinking  about  it  all  afternoon.  Eva  Morris  gave  me 
a  subject,  a  splendid  one,  she  said,  <  Self- Esteem,*  and 
started  me  on  it.  But,  dear  me!  it  was  pumping 
from  a  dry  well.  There  wasn't  anything  in  me  about 
it,  and  of  course  nothing  could  come  out ;  so  I  just 
rubbed  out  all  she  had  written.  And  beside  it  wasn't 
mine.  If  she  fancies  big-sounding  words  she  may 
use  them,  but  it  isn't  like  me** 

"Sure  enough,"  said  the  mother,  smiling,  "it 
would  be  something  very  odd  indeed,  for  simple, 
practical  Nanny  John  to  go  off  into  high-sounding 
phrases ;  and  beside,  Nanny,  it  isn't  strictly  honest  to 
have  some  one  write  your  essay  for  you,  and  pass  it 
off  as  your  own." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Nanny.  "Plenty  of  the  girls  do 
it,  though,  but  I'm  too  independent  for  that.  I  never 
want  credit  that  belongs  to  somebody  else." 

"  Well  said^  my  daughter,"  responded  mother 
John ;  "  but  what  other  subjects  were  tried." 

««0,  a  half  dozen  or  more.  I  got  the  Rhetoric 
and  looked  over  the  list  of  subjects — ^there's  such  a 
string  of  them.  Very  nice  ones,  too,  if  you  could 
only  manage  them.  *  The  Seasons — Spring,  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  Winter ' — I  wouldn't  touch.  There'll 
be  a  dozen  or  more  on  them.  Then  I  tried  •  Hon- 
esty,' and  I  thought  I  could  say  a  good  deal  on  that, 
but  I  soon  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  what  I  had  writ- 
ten sounded  so  much  like  preaching  that  I  rubbed  it 
out.  Then  *  Selfishness,'  but  that  was  no  better,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     I  knew  a  little  of 
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a  good  many  things,  but  not  enough  of  anything. 
And  now,  mother,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  feel  quite 
sick  about  it." 

**  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  said  the  mother,  thought- 
fally.  *«  Well,  the-first  thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  finish 
this  sleeve,  and  then  get  supper,  and  while  I  am  doing 
it,  mn  out,  Nanny,  for  half  an  hour,  and  take  a  play 
in  the  yard.  Look  at  the  flower-bed,  and  see  if  the 
lady-slippers  and  zinnias  are  up,  and  the  lilies-of-the- 
valley — possibly  they  are  out.  Then  skip  to  the  bam 
and  gather  the  eggs.  Look  at  the  beautiful  sunset. 
Don*t  think  anything  about  the  essay.  Let  it  be 
forgotten  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  after  that  we  will 
se«  about  it." 

"  O,  but  mamma,  it  is  on  my  mind,  and  I  can't  for- 
get it." 

••  Try,"  said  her  mother,  "just  to  please  me.  Look 
around  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen.  Be  gay  and 
playful,  but  notice  whatever  is  beautiful  or  interesting, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  me  something  about  it.  This 
is  to  please  mother,  remember,  and  in  return,  she  will 
hc'p  after  supper  about  the  essay — not  write  a  word 
of  it,  of  course,  but  give  a  plan  perhaps.  So  run  off. 
In  a  half  hour  precisely  by  the  clock,  I  will  call,  and 
then  don't  delay,  but  come  at  once." 

Nanny  was  very  glad  to  do  as  her  mother  had  sug- 
gested. Her  brain  was  so  tired  of  its  fruitless  think- 
ine,  and  it  was  such  a  rest  to  just  look  at  thin^  to 
tell  mamma — that  was  no  trouble.  When  the  half- 
hour  was  up,  and  Iver  mother  called  her,  she  was  quite 
ready  to  come  in,  full  and  overflowing  with  news. 

Nanny  began  as  fast  as  her  little  tongue  could  run. 

•*  No,"  said  her  mother,  **  not  that,  I  am  busy  now 
in  the  kitchen  about  supper,  and  can't  listen.  Sit 
down  here  by  this  nice  open  window  at  papa's  desk. 
There  is  paper,  pen,  ink,  everything.  Write  it  all 
down  for  me  to  rea(f  when  I  am  done  my  work.  Put 
it  in  just  as  good  language  as  possible,  and  talk 
freely." 

*•  O,  mamma,"  said  Nanny,  "  how  foolish  I" 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  her  mother,  "  but  I  have  a 
fancy  for  it,  and  can't  I  be  indulged  just  this  once  ?" 

Nanny's  heart  was  very  tender. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  she  said,  and  went  to  work.  How 
easy  it  all  came. 

She  sat  by  the  open  window  and  thus  she  wrote : 

"  I  have  been  out  enjoying  myself  for  half  an  hour.  Thirty 
miouies  by  the  clock  mamma  gave  me  for  a  pleasure  tour,  and 
I  have  made  it. 

"  I  found  the  lilies-of-the-valley  in  my  own  little  flower>bed 
jnst  bunting  into  bloom — two  white  ana  waxy  flowers  already 
out,  and  more  buds  than  I  cpuld  count.  My  lady-slippers  and 
zinnias  are  up  and  growing  nicely,  but  so  thick  that  I  was 
forced  to  weea  out  about  half  of  them,  that  the  rest  might  have 
room  and  strength  to  grow.  The  grass  had  pushed  up  around 
my  mii^nonettfr— papa  calls  it  a  weed,  and  says  he  sees  no 
b»uty  in  such  a  thing  as  that— but  it  is  to  me  the  sweetest, 
daintiest  thing  in  my  whole  garden, and  whenever  you  put  it  in 
aboiique',  it  fills  the  air  with  fragrance.  I  have  seen  people 
iust  like  it,  plain,  and  homely,  and  quiet,  but  always  doing  the 
little  things  that  make  the  follcs  around  tnem  happy  and  good. 

"  Then  I  ran  down  to  the  orchard  to  see  if  the  early  queens 
and  harvest  apples  were  ripe.  1  found  some  on  the  ground, 
that  felt  a  little  soft,  arid  were  slightly  streaked  with  red,  but 
when  I  sunk  my  teeth  in  them,  they  proved  only  blights  all 
wormy  at  the  core.  These  made  me  think  of  certain  people 
of  whom  I  heard  mamma  speak  and  a  few  of  whom  I  have 
myself  met,  very  fair  and  pleasing  on  the  outside,  but  sad  to 
W\jauity  at  heart. 

"  I  patted  old  Brindle  as  I  came  by,  and  helped  Johnny  give 
his  pet  calf.  Spotty,  her  supper,  lalk  about  cats  and  dogs  I 
There  is  no  nicer  or  cleaner  pet  in  the  world  than  a  dear, 
lAectionate  little  calf. 

*'  Next  to  the  bam  in  search  of  eggs.  The  mows  with  the 
Bcv  hay  were  smelling  so  fresh  and  sweet  that  I  jumped  up 
and  tumbled  about  on  them,  and  when  Harry  called  to  me  to 
throw  down  some  hay  for  the  horses,  I  picked  up  the  fork  and 
<^oppcd  down  one  forkful  after  another,  till  he  shouted  enough. 


Then  I  filled  my  apron  with  the  eejrs— eleven  of  them — but 
though  I  searched  faithfully  I  couldnU  find  the  one  that  would 
have  made  it  a  dozen. 

"  Coming  back  to  the  house,  I  watched  the  most  beautiful 
of  sunsets.  Purple,  gold,  violet,  every  tint,  every  shade,  was 
there  in  the  sky.  Here  by  the  window  I  sit  and  see  it  still,  and 
all  the  good  and  pleasant  things  that  I  have  know  in  my  life, 
seem  to  crowd  into  this  moment,  as  I  sit  here  writing  for 
mamma  what  I  saw  and  enjoyed  in  one  half-hour.  Bless 
her  dear  heart !  " 

«*  There,  Nanny !  "  said  her  mother,  "  ring  the 
gong  for  supper,  and  never  mind  writing  any  more. 
Just  slip  what  is  written  under  my  plate  at  the  table, 
and  please  set  up  the  chairs,  and  bring  a  pitcher  of 
water. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nanny,  glancing  over  it  as  she  wiped 
her  pen, "  I  gdess  it  will  do,  though  I  could  have  said 
twice  that  much."  and  then  she  hastened  to  do  her 
mother's  bidding. 

When  supper  was  over,  mamma  leaned* back  and 
read  what  her  little  girl  had  written  for  her.  Her 
eyes  brightened  as  she  went  along,  and  when  she  was 
done  she  looked  quite  happy. 

"  Well,  Nanny,"  she  said, "  was  it  very  hard  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Nanny.  **  It  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  do  it,  and  the  thoughts  came  faster  than  I 
could  write  them.  The  only  thing  was,  when  I  for- 
got to  forget  my  composition  ;  then  I  got  into  a  stew 
again,  but  the  pleasant  thoughts  soon  drove  it  away. 
Indeed,  mamma,  I  have  had  a  good  time,  and  now, 
to  pay  up,  I  will  wash  the  dishes  myself,  and  then 
that  dreadful  com — ,"  and  Nanny  sighed. 

"  There,  dear,  don't  worry,"  said  her  mother. 
"And  now,  Nanny,  I  might  as  well  tell  my  design. 
Here,  in  my  hand,  wthe  composition." 

'*Jlfy  composHion !  O  no,  mamma,  that  would 
never  do.    Everybody  would  laugh  at  it." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  her  mother.  "  It  is  just  the 
right  kind  of  a  composition  for  a  little  girl  to  write. 
We  will  have  it  copied  neatly,  and  perhaps  changed 
in  a  few  places,  but  it  doesn't  want  much.  Handling 
will  take  the  freshness  out.  It  is  just  like  Nanny 
John  now,  and  as  it  is  her  essay,  I  want  it  to  keep 
so." 

*•  But,"  said  Nanny,  coming  round  and  looking  at 
it  over  her  mother's  shoulder  with  a  doubtful  eye,  •*  it 
has  no  title.  A  composition  without  a  title — who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Child;'en  come  into  the  world  and  then  we  name 
then^,"  said  her  mother,  smiling.  So  let  us  find  a 
name  for  this.  What  shall  we  call  it  ?  Help  me 
think !" 

Nanny's  eye  lightened  with  a  thought. 

"Out  with  it,  Nanny,"  said  her  mother. 

"  What  I  Saw  and  Enjoyed  in  Thirty  Minutes." 

**  That  will  do  capitally,"  responded  her  mother, 
repeating  it  over.  "  I  could  hardly  improve  on  it, 
even  if  I  wanted  to.  And  now,  Nanny,  the  dreaded 
composition  is  written.  It  has  a  title^  a  dej^inniMg", 
and  an  enal — and  best  of  all,  it  is  your  own,  every 
word  of  it.  The  whole  trouble  is  over,  for  the  copy- 
ing is  nothing." 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Nanny,  and  she  skipped 
about  her  work  brisker  than  ever. 

The  children,  even  the  sleepy  ones,  opened  their 
eyes  the  next  day,  when  Nanny  John  read  her  com- 
position. It  was  certainly  something  quite  out  of  the 
usual  order,  for  the  smallest  child  in  the  room  under- 
stood every  word  of  it,  and  the  teacher,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  good  one,  said,  with  a  beaming  face,  as 
Nanny  handed  it  to  her  for  correction : 

"  Very  good,  indeed,  Nanny  John  I  I  like  such  an 
essay  as  that .     It  is  as  grateful  to  me  as  a  breath  of 
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fresh  air  in  a  close  room.  Was  it  much  trouble  to 
write  it?" 

"O,  no!"  said  Nanny,  very  simply.  "  Why,  it  al- 
most wrote  itself.  I  got  full  first,  and  then  had  only  to 
pour  out.  Indeed,  I  didn't  know  I  was  writing  it, 
till  it  was  all  done." 

"  How  so  ?"  inquired  the  teacher,  curiously. 

Then  Nanny  told  the  story.  The  children  laughed 
with  a  genuine  relish  for  the  whole  affair,  but  the  idea 
was  not  lost  on  them,  for  the  next  week,  and  ever  af- 
.ter  there  was  more  than  one  original  composition  in 
that  school.  ^.  p^  b.,  in  Children! s  FHend, 


LIGHTING  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


J.  G.  CROSS. 


THERE  are  several  important  considera- 
ations  which  demand  attention,  the  first 
of  which  is  that  there  should  be  abundance 
of  light.  Not  only  the  comfort  and  success 
but  the  health  of  the  pupils  renders  this  im- 
perative. 

Nature  in  administering  light  from  over- 
head indicates  the  true  direction  of  light  for 
general  uses.  The  projection  of  the  brow 
over  the  eye  is  the  natural  protection  of  this 
delicate  organ  from  the  direct  ray.  This 
being  the  only  permanent  safeguard  which 
nature  has  provided  cautions  us  to  be  careful 
in  admitting  light  from  any  other  direction. 

The  aesthetic  sense  is  better  satisfied  with 
light  from  a  single  direction  than  from  sev- 
eral, as  by  this  arrangement  the  division  of 
the  surface  of  all  objects  into  light  and  shade 
is  simple,  productive  of  harmony,  and  pleas- 
ing. This  is  more  fully  illustrated  in  the 
morning  or  evening  when  the  oblique  light 
gilds  one  side  of  all  objects  in  the  landscape, 
leaving  the  other  in  shadow,  producing  a 
general  natural  division  which  renders  the 
morning  and  evening  more  enchanting  than 
midday.  Cross  lights  in  a  room  are  subvers- 
ive of  beauty  both  by  destroying  this  simple 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade  and  by  pro- 
ducing involved  and  unmanageable  reflec- 
tions. The  best  artistic  effects  require  the 
light  from  a  single  direction  and  the  aesthetic 
sense  will  not  allow  us  to  ignore  this  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  private  dwelling,  or  the 
public  hall ;  much  less  in  that  of  the  school- 
room, to  which  we  consign  childhood  for  the 
impressions  which  are  to  form  it  for  manhood. 

But  from  what  direction  shall  the  light 
enter  the  school -room?  If  it  was  a  picture 
gallery  in  which  the  beautiful  creations  were 
to  be  arranged  on  all  sides,  then  unquestion- 
ably it  should  come  from  above  centrally,  that 
all  the  pictures  might  be  equally  illuminated, 
and  that  the  eye  lifting  upward  toward  the 


light  should  meet  them  in  a  subdued  glow. 
Equally  beautiful  and  serviceable  is  the  effect 
if,  with  the  light  from  overhead,  the  object  to 
be  viewed  is  placed  before  the  eye.  In  most 
school-rooms  light  from  directly  overhead  is 
impracticable  and  for  the  chief  work  of  the 
school  an  elevated  side  hght  is  equally  ser- 
viceable and  more  picturesque. 

The  work  of  the  school-room  demanding 
light  is  reading  and  writing,  and  the  light 
should  be  so  admitted  that  in  this  work  pupils 
will  have  no  embarrassments,  from  insufficient 
light,  from  cross  lights,  nor  shadows.  The 
writer  should  receive  the  light  from  the  left 
that  the  point  of  the  pen  or  pencil  may  not 
be  obscured  in  shadow.  Any  one  may  be 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  by  trying 
to  write  with  his  right  side  to  the  light.  He 
will  discover  not  only  that  the  hand  overshad- 
ows the  paper,  but  that  an  intensely  black 
shadow  keeps  playing  at  the  left  of  the  point 
of  the  pen  obscuring  every  word  that  is  writ- 
ten. With  the  light  from  the  left  this  is 
wholly  relieved.  That  it  may  not  shine  di- 
rectly in  the  eyes  it  should  be  admitted  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  window,  the  lower  part 
being  shaded.  The  room  thus  constructed 
will  conform  fully  to  the  law  of  sunshine. 
The  writer  recently  entered  a  school-room  be- 
ing newly  refitted,  the  seats  being  arranged 
so  that  the  light  should  fall  on  the  pupils  from 
the  rigtit.  On  asking  the  reason  for  the  ar- 
rangement he  was  informed  that  it  was  "to 
place  the  teacher*s  desk  near  the  door,  the 
better  to  preserve  order.'*  It  was  the  writer's 
opinion  that  if  this  arrangement  was  neces- 
sary to  the  good  order  of  the  school,  this 
particular  door  should  be  closed  and  one  con- 
structed at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  and 
the  seating  order  of  the  room  reversed  that 
the  pupils  might  have  the  advantage  of  broad 
light  rather  than  be  obliged  to  work  in  per- 
petual shadow.  This  arrangement  of  elevated 
light  from  the  left  gives  the  fullest  advantages 
of  the  light,  in  all  the  works  of  study. 

In  a  school  room  thus  arranged  the  classes 
that  stand  to  read  and  recite  should  stand 
with  the  back  or  side  toward  the  light  rather 
than  facing  it,  that  the  light  may  fall  on  the 
book  instead  of  on  the  eye. 

If  the  light  is  admitted  from  the  back  of 
the  room  each  pupil  shadows  his  own  work, 
while  if  it  is  admitted  from  the  front  of  the 
room  each  pupil  shadows  the  work  of  the  pu- 
pil behind  him.  The  writer  recollects  once 
having  conducted  an  examination  in  a  room 
lighted  from  the  rear,  and  while  the  blinding 
light  too  strongly  illuminated  his  face,  that  of 
each  pupil  was  in  strong  shadow  utterly  ob- 
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scuring  all  play  of  feeling  so  necessary  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils  in  a  successfjil  reci- 
tation. The  teacher  recorded  on  the  tablet 
of  memory  an  irrevocable  vow,  never  again 
to  allow  himself  to  work  under  such  a  disad- 
vantage. 

While  the  laws  of  unity  and  contrast  re- 
quire that  the  light  shall  fall  from  only  one 
direction,  its  practical  application  in  the  pu- 
pil's work  clearly  shows  that  it  should  come 

from  the  left.  Chicago  Practical  Teacher, 


THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


PARENTS  who  have  comfortable  houses 
will  frequently  allow  their  children  to  at- 
tend school  where  everything  is  wanting  to 
advance  the  interests  of  education,  to  say 
nothing  of  civilization.  Let  us  mention  a 
few: 

For  fifty  children,  there  should  be  a  house 
with  school-room,  and  comfortable  sittings 
for  the  children,  and  it  will  be  profitable  also 
to  provide  a  gallery  or  class-room,  in  which 
a  monitor  may  aid  the  pupil. 

For  one  hundred  children,  there  should  be 
a  house  with  two  class-rooms  with  comforta- 
ble sittings  (one  for  an  elementary  and  one 
for  an  advanced  division),  and  trustees  are 
recommended  to  provide  a  gallery,  also  to 
employ  a  monitor. 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  children,  a 
house  having  one  gallery  and  two  good  class- 
rooms with  comfortable  sittings,  or  a  house 
having  a  gallery  and  two  apartments,  one  for 
an  elementary,  and  one  for  an  advanced  de- 
partment, with  a  teacher  and  two  assistants. 
If  one  commodious  building  cannot  be  secured, 
two  houses  may  be  provided  in  different  parts 
of  the  district,  with  a  teacher  and  assistant  in 
each: 

Trustees  and  school  boards  should  pay  at- 
tention to  the  following  particulars  in  the 
erection  of  school  houses,  viz. : 

1.  The  school  house  should  be  but  one  story  high, 
in  rural  sections. 

2.  A  separate  room  should  be  provided  for  every 
fifty  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school.  By  means  of  slid- 
mg  doors,  these  separate  rooms  could  be  thrown  into 
one  on  special  occasions. 

3.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  one  or  more  gal- 
lery or  class-rooms  in  every  school,  according  to  its 
size  as  heretofore  prescribed. 

4.  Separate  entrances  with  outer  porches  to  the 
school  house,  or  room,  for  boys  and  girls,  should  in- 
variably be  provided,  where  the  number  of  pupils  is 
over  fifty. 

5.  The  entrance  porches  should  be  external  to  the 
school  house. 

6.  The  external  doors  of  the  school-house  should 
open  outwards. 


7.  The  school-rooms  must  be  well  ventilated. 

8.  The  light  should  be  admitted  to  the  school  and 
class-room  behind  or  at  the  left  of  the  children,  and 
either  from  the  east  or  north,  but  in  no  case  should 
the  children  face  it. 

9.  The  window  sashes  should  be  made  to  move  up 
and  down  on  pulleys,  and  the  sills  should  be  about 
four  feet  above  the  floor. 

10.  Each  school-house  should  be  provided  with  a 
bell. 

11.  If  the  house  be  brick,  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  walls  hollow,  but  air-tight,  otherwise  the 
walls  will  be  damp  inside. 

All  furniture  and  apparatus,  such  as  desks,  seats, 
blackboards,  maps,  library,  books,  and  other  furniture 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  school 
should  be  furnished. 

1 .  The  privy  building,  or  closet,  should  be  masked 
from  view  and  its  approaches  equally  so. 

2.  There  should  be  little  or  no  exposure  to  mud  or 
wet  weather  in  reaching  it. 

3.  There  should  be  no  unpleasant  sight  or  odor  per- 
ceptible. 

4.  The  apartment  should  be  well  finished. 

5.  It  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  cuttings, 
pencilings,  or  markings,  and  scrupulously  clean. 

6.  There  should  be,  at  least,  two  privies  attached 
to  each  mixed  school,  and  they  should  be  so  separated 
that  neither  in  approaching  nor  occupying  them,  can 
there  be  either  sight  or  sound  observed,  in  passing,  or 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  cannot  be  effected  by 
a  mere  partition ;  nothing  can  secure  the  object  but 
considerable  distance,  or  extra  heavy  brick  or  stone 
walls  resting  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  serious  error 
ever  to  omit  this  precaution. — N.  Y.  School  JoumaL 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  TEACHER. 


I  WAS  talking  with  a  school  teacher  the 
other  day,  who  will  certainly  come  to  some 
bad  end  if  he  does  not  change  his  opinions, 
fie  had  the  audacity  to  hold  that  children 
went  to  school  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  pupils, 
the  social  equals  of  teachers,  but  to  obey 
because  realizing  that  discipline  advanced  the 
interests  of  all.  He  held  that  it  mattered  not 
how  the  pupils  learned  that  Michigan  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
so  long  as  they  came  to  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  fact ;  and  he,  therefore,  said  to  his 
young  class  in  geography ; 

'*Now,  children,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  used  to  live  in  Ohio,  and  Sen- 
ator Morton,  no\^  dead,  lived  in  Indiana. 
Tell  me  in  what  direction  those  two  States  lie 
from  Michigan." 

It  is  very  wrong  in  him,  because  the  pupils 
take  real  pleasure  in  hunting  out  the  answer. 
No  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  search  for  any 
answer  not  regularly  laid  down  in  the  text- 
books. This  teacher  sets  another  awful  ex- 
ample. Right  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  school  reader  containing  the  history 
of   William  Penn,  and   the   adventures    of 
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Mary's  Little  Lamb,  he  takes  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  into  his  school-room,  and  says : 

"  Now,  children,  I  shall  let  one  of  you  read 
this  report  of  recent  excavations  in  Pompeii. 
Before  we  read,  let  some  one  tell  me  where 
Ppmpeii  is." 

**  In  Italy,"  is  the  answer. 

"And  what  happened  to  the  city?" 

No  answer,  because  it  is  not  down  in  their 
readers. 

'*  It  was  buried  by  ashes  and  mud  from  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,"  he  said ;  **  and 
now,  where  is  that  mountain  ?" 

"In  Italy." 

**  Correct ;  and  it  again  shows  signs  of  an 
enjption.     We  will  now  read." 

In  half  an  hour  not  only  one  class,  but  the 
whole  school  has  learned  geography,  history, 
natural  philosophy,  and  something  of  art,  in 
the  one  lesson ;  and  each  pupil  goes  home  to 
relate  what  was  read,  to  discuss  it,  and  per- 
haps to  learn  new  facts.  However,  it  is 
wrong — very  wrong.  What  is  to  become  of 
our  children  if  we  permit  such  things  ? 

N  K  School  youmal. 


PERSISTENCE  IN  STUDY. 


"  The  trouble  with  the  young  people  of  America," 
remarked  a  gentleman  friend  of  ours  the  other  day, 
"  is  simply  this :  There  is  no  genuine  persistence  in 
study — no  real  love  for  intellectual  cuUure  for  itself, 
and  the  secret,  secure  delight  it  must  bring  to  its  pos- 
sessor. There  is  a  great  deal  of  book -reading,  but 
very  little  assimilation ;  a  little  smattering  of  many 
things,  but  no  pains-taking  thoroughness  anywhere — 
no  solid,  substantial,  slowly-acquired  possessions." 

Be  as  reluctant  to  admit  it  as  we  may,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  remark  which  it 
might  be  wholesome  for  us  to  consider.  The  blindest 
people  in  the  world  are  those  who,  having  eyes,  re- 
fuse to  see.  We  find  the  young  folks  everywhere  all 
eager  enough  to  be  distinguished  in  literature,  if  in- 
deed some  fortunate  hit  could  be  made;  they  want, 
of  course,  to  be  considered  intelligent  and  cultivated ; 
they  have  a  certain  sort  of  lazy  ambition  that  plans 
and  dreams,  and  accomplishes  next  to  nothing;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  real,  persistent  tug  and  strain, 
to  the  actual  making  the  most  possible  of  good,  or 
mediocre,  or  even  inferior  talents,  where  are  they  ? 

How  many  l)oys  in  your  neighborhood  would  give 
up  a  croquet  party  to  study  natural  history  ?  How 
many  hoard  up  their  first  earnings  to  buy  books  ? 
How  many  little  girls  can  you  find  who  are  willing 
to  devote  a  leisure  afternoon  each  week,  even  under 
the  best  of  teachers' and  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, to  pursue  (mark  that  word !)  the  delightful 
study  of  botany,  as  little  girls,  to  our  certain  knowl- 
edge, used  to  do  twenty  years  ago  ? 

'l*he  truth  is,  the  minds  of  the  young  folks,  as  well 
as  the  children,  are  al^sorbed  in  dress  and  fashion  and 
so  many  extraneous  things,  that  there  is  little  time,  as 
well  as  taste,  for  anything  else;  and  in  this  whirl  of 
excitement,  the  things  altogether  lovely  and  desir- 
able, the  weightier  matters,  are  neglected.    The  de- 


mands of  what  is  popularly  known  as  Socitfy,  are  im- 
perious and  relentless.  Many  protest ;  all,  perhaps, 
lament  ;*but  very  few  have  the  good  sense  to  ignore 
them  and  mark  out  for  themselves  and  their  children 
a  diflferent  course. 

Parents !  teachers !  children !  is  there  no  way  to 
make  Wix^fast  age  a  little  slower  ?  to  supplant  a  sham 
parade  with  genuine  worth  and  culture?  Shall  we 
devote  more  care  and  time  and  money  to  the  appar- 
elling of  these  mortal  bodies  that  perish,  than  to  these 
immortal  minds  that  live  forever?  Is  it  not  posssible 
to  inspire  the  young,  at  least,  with  a  pure,  sweet  pas- 
sion for  learning  that  shall  not  slumber  ?  to  enkindle 
a  steady  enthusiasm  that,  keeping  its  great  aim  in 
view,  will  neither  flash  up  for  an  instant  and  die  oat 
as  soon,  nor  go  off  at  a  tangent,  but  hold  its  course 
persistently  onward,  till  they  shall  find  that  knowledge 
is  indeed  power,  and  the  fruits  of  intellectual  culture 
well  worthy  of  their  most  loyal  devotion  ? 

Children* s  Friend. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


ALSTON  ELLIS. 


ALL  teaching  is  disciplinary.  The  powers  of  the 
mind  are  developed  by  study  and  rational  train- 
ing. School  discipline,  in  a  general  sense,  applies  to 
all  that  is  done  in  the  school-room  to  secure  the  pwo- 
gress  of  the  pupils.  School  government  is  an  import- 
ant branch  of  school  discipline.  The  teacher  must  not 
only  know  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach,  but  he  most 
also  be  able  to  maintain  such  control  over  his  pupils 
that  his  teaching  may  realize  its  full  mission.  Much 
good  instruction  is  wasted  on  disorderly,  inattentive 
pupils.  The  teacher  who  cannot  keep  an  orderly 
school  has  made  a  mistake  in  his  selection  of  a  voca- 
tion. The  good  of  the  pupils  requires  the  prompt  rect- 
ification of  the  error  by  the  school  authorities.  The 
examination,  to  which  the  law  requires  applicants  for 
positions  as  teachers  to  submit,  measures,  to  some  ex- 
tent, their  scholarship,  but  it  fails  to  secure  unques- 
tioned testimony  as  to  their  ability  to  govern.  Gov- 
erning power  Is  perhaps  more  indispensable  to  the 
teacher,  at  the  outset,  than  mere  ability  to  teach.  He 
must  establish  order  before  he  can  instruct.  He  may 
not  know  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  branches 
to  be  taught  in  his  school  but  experience  and  a  will- 
ingness to  learn  will  enable  him  to  attain  the  desired 
knowledge.  A  failure  to  govern  involves  a  failure  to 
teach  successfully. 

School  government  should  have  a  twofold  purpose. 
Primarily,  good  order  is  essential  to  the  proper  prose- 
cution of  all  school  work.  The  teacher  strives  to 
secure  this  in  order  that  he  may  uninterruptedly  pur- 
sue his  labors  as  instructor.  Government  in  school 
has  yet  a  higher  aim  than  the  preservation  of  order. 
It  seeks  to  establish  and  confirm  habits  that  will 
make  pupils  happier,  better,  and  more  law-abiding. 
These  results  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  wisely- 
chosen  scheme  of  school  government.  The  restraints 
of  the  school-room  are  necessary  alike  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  school  and  the  protection  of  society. 
There  is  enough  lawlessness  stalking  abroad  in  the 
land.  Disorderly  elements  must  not  hereafter  draw 
recruits  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  under  train- 
ing in  our  public  schools.  Respect  for  law  should  be 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened.  The  child's 
training  at  home  and  in  the  school  determines  his 
character,  associations,  and  habits  in  after-life. 
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The  nature  of  the  government  to  which  children; 

;  sabjected  in  school  determines  its  disciplinary  value. 
A  tyrannical  system  of  government  my  compel  order, 
but  it  begets  no  respect  for  that  whicn  it  establishes. 
Children  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  the  system 
of  government  best  adapted  to  their  needs,  but  unless 
the  plan  pursued  has  some  features  which  are  recog- 
nized as  necessary,  sensible,  and  just  by  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  school  it  will  not  be  productive  of 
lasting  good.     The  teacher's  actions  in  the  school- 
roona,  and  elsewhere  as  well,  must  win  the  respect 
and  confidence  if  not  the  love  of  his  pupils.     The 
hasty  adoption  of  arbitrary  measures,  the  ebullitions 
of   an    undisciplined  temper,  and  the  imposition  of 
severe  penalties  for  trivial  faults,  are  offences  which 
the   teacher  cannot  commit  and  yet  hope  to  stand 
well  in  the  estimation  of  his  pupils.     Teachers  are 
sometimes  intensely   hated  by   their    pupils.      This 
bitterness  of  feeling  manifested  by  pupils  toward  their 
teacher  is  generally  conclusive  evidence  that  his  sys- 
tem of  administration  has  something  censurable  about 
it.     The  teacher  who  has  no  friends  among  his  pupils 
has  but  little  power  to  do  them  effective  service.   His 
time  is  unduly  occupied  in  ferreting  out  the  perpetra- 
tors of  mischief  and  visiting  upon  them  punishment 
for  their  misdeeds.     The  government  of  some  teach- 
ers   may  be  fitly   characterized  by   the  word  little. 
They  are  given  to  magnifying  trifling  matters  into 
things  of  portentous  import.     They   are  suspicious 
also.     Every  act  of  every  child  is  watched  with  almost 
infinite  zest.     Every  nice  offense  must  bear  its  com- 
ment.    Punishment  is  little  in  quantity  but  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.     The  fussy  teacher  is  out  of  place 
in  the  school -room.     Again  there  are  teachers  who 
never  see  the  bright  side  of  anything.     Cheerfulness 
is  a  word  unknown  to  their  school  vocabulary.     Their 
pupils  are  the  dullest,  the  most  cross-grained,  the  most 
untidy,  and  altogether  the  worst  of  any  it  has  ever 
been  their  misfortune  to  teach.  They  enter  the  school- 
room on  the  morning  of  a  bright,  sunshiny  day  with 
a  cloud  on  their  faces  and  a  rebuke  in  every  motion. 
Happy  children  glance  from  the  sour,  fretful  face  of 
the  teacher  to  the  bright  sunshifie  without  and  are 
seized   with  an  almost  irresistible  longing  to   escape 
from  the  thralldom  of  the  school-room  and  to  wander 
at  will  through  pleasant  walks  and  green  fields.     It 
has  been  said  that  cheerfulness  is  contagious.    The 
teacher  of  buoyant  spirits,  confident  demeanor,  and 
pleasant  speech  is  just  the  one  to  make  school  work 
attractive  and  interesting  to  children.     They  work  as 
if  moved   by   inspiration.      The  school-room   loses 
every  disagreeable  feature  and  becomes  the  scene  of 
cheerful,  well-directed  effort.     It  is  strange  that  teach- 
ers whose  every  act  bespeaks  their  distaste  for  chil- 
dren and  school  work  continue  to  teach.     Their  influ- 
ence over  the  youthful  minds  about  them  can  not  be 
salutary.     They  make  no  effort  to  make  their  school- 
rooms the  abode  of  contented  activity.     The  number 
of  teachers  who  are  habitually  despondent  or  dissatis- 
fied is  small,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  teaching 
guild ;  but  there  is  a  larger  number  of  those  who  do 
not  strive  as  they  should  to  meet  the  responsibility 
that  they  have  assumed  with  courageous  hearts,  tran- 
quil minds,  and  animated  faces. 

Sometimes  ill-health  unfits  the  teacher  for  the  work 
of  the  school-room.  The  idea  that  the  cripple,  the 
invalid,  and  the  infirm,  in  fact  almost  all  unfitted  for 
for  anything  else,  can  perform  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  teacher  is  not  so  current  now  as  it  once  was. 
Good  health  is  one  of  the  teacher's  best  qualifications. 
It  lightens  labor,  stimulates  mental  aaivity,  triumphs 


over  difficulties,  and  generates  cheerfulness.  There 
are  persons  who' can  retain  some  tranquillity  of  mind 
when  suffering  bodily  pain,  but  their  numuer  is  not 
great.  The  teacher  needs  a  vigorous  mind  in  a 
healthy  body.  Every  teacher  knows  that  the  day 
that  finds  him  suffering  from  sickness  of  any  kind  is 
one  of  trial.  Truth  compels  him  to  confess  that  his 
work  when  he  is  sick  is  not  entered  upon  with  the 
same  energy  that  characterizes  it  when  body  and  mind 
are  active  and  alert.  The  teacher  who  can  not  do 
accustomed  work  when  weighed  down  by  physical 
weakness  should  realize  that  his  pupils  may  at  times 
have  some  difficulty  of  a  similar  kind  to  contend  with. 
Realizing  this  truth,  the  teacher  may  often  see  in  the 
inattention  and  restlessness  of  some  pupils  the  effects 
of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  body  rather  than  the 
results  of  a  perverse  disposition. 

In  theory  we  treat  all  pupils  alike ;  in  practice  we 
do  not.  The  same  measures  will  not  apply  with  equal 
efficacy  in  all  cases.  They  are  sometimes  used  be- 
cause the  teacher  wishes  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
favoritism.  Many  a  pupil  has  been  unwisely  handled 
in  the  teacher's  attempt  to  "  treat  all  alike."  The  dis- 
positions of  children  are  different  and  demand  at  times 
peculiar  treatment.  When  one  method  of  procedure 
is  followed  in  every  case  of  a  like  kind  it  becomes  a 
kind  of  kill-oT'Cure  process.  The  pupil  reforms  or 
becomes  incorrigible.  The  judgment  of  the  teacher 
must  point  out  the  best  course  to  follow  in  governing 
different  pupils.  It  may  be  objected  that  pupils  wiU 
lose  respect  for  a  teacher  who  pursues  what  seems  to 
them  a  vacillating  policy.  This  is  true  if  pupils  think 
that  the  teacher  changes  his  policy  to  favor  the  pupil 
rather  than  to  reform  his  conduct.  This  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  does  not  inevitably  arise  as  the 
result  of  the  teacher's  change  of  tactics.  A  teacher 
allows  a  lame  pupil  to  remain  in  his  seat  while  his 
classmates  pass  from  the  room  at  recess  in  order  that 
he  may  not  have  to  keep  pace  with  their  unhalting 
steps.  A  pupil  suffering  from  myopy  is  given  a  seat 
near  the  blackboard,  and  is  allowed  to  hold  the  book 
in  a  different  position  from  that  in  which  it  is  held  by 
pupils  not  so  afflicted.  Those  whose  hearing  is  de- 
fective, those  who  are  left-handed,  and  those  who  are 
not  comfortably  clad,  all  receive  some  special  atten- 
tion from  the  teacher  without  exciting  thought  or  com- 
ment from  other  pupils.  The  dispositions  of  children 
differ  not  less  widely  than  do  their  bodily  organisms. 
Tact  will,  in  most  cases,  enable  the  teacher  to  apply 
particular  methods  to  different  dispositions  without 
being  charged  with  acting  unjustly. 

The  methods  of  governing  in  school  have  been  the 
themes  of  numberless  essays.  Pupils  must  be  gov- 
erned, but  how?  Here  champions  of  different  sys- 
tems enter  the  lists  and  the  war  of  words  waxes  hot. 
These  champions  do  not  always  practice  their  own 
theories.  The  teacher  who  trims  his  sails  to  some  of 
the  popular  pedagogic  currents  may  soon  find  his  frail 
bark  on  a  boundless  sea,  at  the  mercy  of  the  buffeting 
waves.  The  problem  of  school  government  is  one 
which  each  teacher  must  solve  for  himself.  Moral 
force  is  an  effective  agent  in  governing  pupils.  Many 
parents  and  some  teachers  tell  us  that  they  have 
found  the  use  of  moral  suasion  sufficient  to  effect  all 
that  government  can  expect  to  effect.  There  is  a 
power  in  moral  agents  that  makes  them  do  acceptable 
service  in  influencing  and  controlling  the  minds  and 
habits  of  mankind.  Many  men  do  right  from  princi- 
ple. Pupils  who  from  earliest  infancy  have  been 
under  discreet  home  training  are  generally  alive  to 
moral  influences.      Our  schools  contain  many  ex- 
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am  pies  of  such  home  training.     Force  may  be  used 
as  a  moral  power.     The  moral  power  of  nations,  some 
one  has  said,  exists  principally  in  their  armies  and 
navies.    The  government  that  permits  a  child  to  run 
headlong  to  ruin  because  his  parent  or  teacher  with- 
holds the  rod  of  correction  /"rom  his  shoulders,  is  not 
a  moral  one.     As  some  interpret  moral  government, 
it  is  an  essence,  a  myth.     Society  has  never  been  able 
to  organize  itself  upon  a  purely  ethical  system  of  gov- 
ernment.    The  enactment  of  positive  laws  is  essential 
to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  any  people. 
To  the  extent  that  these  laws  are  inefficient  or  not  en- 
forced do  we  see  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple imperilled.   The  school  is  a  miniature  community 
whose  well-being   is  insured  by  the  enforcement  of 
just  regulations.     The  teacher  is  both  legislator  and 
executive.     He  is  held  accountable  by  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  labor?  for  the  laws  he  makes  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  enforces  their  observance.    The 
common  law  invests  him  with  parental  authority  over 
his  pupils  while  they  are  under  his  care.     If  he  deems 
it  proper  to  chastise  a  pupil  he  has  the  legal  right  to 
do  so.     No  one  disputes  the  parent's  right  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  upon  his  child,  provided  such 
punishment  is  not  excessive.     The  law  has  been  con- 
strued to  give  the  teacher  the  same  authority  over  the  ' 
pupil,  in  the  absence  of  any  rule,  regulating  the  mat- 
ter, of  the  board  of  education.   '  Many  persons,  how- 
ever, while  admitting  the  necessity  of  punishment  of 
some  kind,  claim  that  the  parent  is  the  only  proper 
person  to  inflict  it.     "  The  parent,*'  it  is  claimed,  *<with 
a  just  sense  of  his  responsibility  and  duty,  is  controlled 
by  feelings  of  love  in  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
on  his  child.     He  carefully  considers  the  offence  and 
measures  the  degree  of  punishment.     The  teacher  has 
no  such  responsibility  as  that  of  a  parent,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  no  such  feeling  of  love.     It  follows  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  teacher — even   the 
most  self- possessed — is  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  oflfence.'- 

The  child's  bad  conduct,  which  calls  for  restraint 
the  teacher,  evidences,  in  most  cases,  the  nature  of 
the  discipline  to  which  he  is  subjected  when  under 
parental  authority.  Under  such  circumstances,  what 
would  the  teacher  gain  by  referring  the  unruly  child 
to  his  parents  for  correction  ? 

The  same  love  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  should 
by  make  the  parent  the  proper  person  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  his  child,  often  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  pa- 
rent to  his  child's  ugly  disposition,  insolent  speech, 
and  unruly  conduct. 

It  is  not  an  established  fact  that  parents  exercise 
more  self-control  in  punishing  children  than  teachers 
do.  Some  children  have  two  chances  for  protection 
when  under  the  teacher's  authority  to  one  that  they 
have  when  under  the  control  of  their  parents.  A  hun- 
dred eyes,  Argus-like,  are  upon  the  teacher.  If  he 
punishes  unduly,  arrest,  fine,  loss  of  position,  and  loss 
of  professional  reputation,  may  swiftly  follow.  He  is 
admonished  by  these  things  to  be  just,  discreet,  and 
merciful.  Besides,  the  teacher  is  selected,  it  is  sup- 
posed, on  account  of  his  possessing  those  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  which  fit  him  to  grapple  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  calling.  The  parent  may  be  cruel  at 
times  and  the  world  be  none  the  wiser.  The  power 
of  law  is  rarely  invoked  to  shield  the  child  from  his 
parent's  unreasonable,  ungovernable  fury  when  it  is 
aroused  by  some  childish  fault.  Witnesses  are  not 
abundant  to  testify  to  what  transpires  in  the  family 
circle. 
The  idea  that  the  parent  should  be  the  sole  judge 


of  the  culpability  of  his  child  and  the  amount  of  pun- 
ishment requisite  to  secure  reform  b  but  a  theory,  and 
an  unsound  one  at  that.  If  a  child  is  convicted  of 
arson  or  theft  his  punishment  is  not  left  to  a  loviog 
father  or  an  over-indulgent  mother.  The  judge  aad 
the  jury  do  not  have  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  fathers 
to  the  accused  before  they  are  vested  with  power  to 
mete  out  justice  upon  them  for  their  misdeeds. 

I  firmly  believe  that  teachers,  as  a  rule,  will  inflict 
punishment  with  as  much  caution,  justice,  and  human- 
ity as  the  large  majority  of  parents  will. 

The  good  of  the  school  may  sometimes  require  the 
suspension  of  a  pupil.  This  step  should  not  be  hastily 
taken.  Were  every  troublesome  boy  or  girl  deprived 
of  school  privileges  our  schools  would  be  decimated. 
The  teacher  has  a  duty  to  do  in  case  of  such  children 
which  he  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  shun.  People 
acquiesce  in  school  taxation  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  ultimately  the  gainers  by  the  state  of  society  which 
schools  are  supposed  to  foster.  The  law  wisely  re^ 
quires  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
education  must  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
step  before  any  pupil  can  be  summarily  expelled.  A 
speedy  expulsion  is  justifiable  when  a  parent  defends 
his  child's  disorderly  course  and  threatens  dire  things 
if  that  child  receives  chastisement.  Little  good  for 
the  child  results  from  his  pun^hment  when  followed 
by  the  misplaced  sympathy  of  his  parents.  The  best 
teachers  do  not  resort  to  the  rod  w^ith  undue  haste. 
Where  parental  co-operation  is  cheerfully  and  pru- 
dently given,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  teacher  needs 
to  emply  force  in  order  to  secure  the  well-being  of  his 
school.  Qf^io  EdtuaHonal  Monthly. 


THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 


SUPT.  A.  P.  MARBLE. 


IT  is  hard  to  spell  English.  Many  good 
men  make  mistakes.  Children  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  learning  to  spell;  and 
after  all  they  never  learn  to  spell  all  the  words 
in  our  language. 

Some  people  are  therefore  trying  to  avoid 
the  difficulty.  Eminent  scholars  have  given 
their  support  to  the  plan ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
talk  and  a  good  deal  of  ink  have  already  been 
expended  on  the  subject.  This  may  be  an 
interesting  way  to  spend  one's  leisure,  if  any- 
body has  leisure  to  spend ;  but  the  attempt  to 
provide  a  mode  of  spelling,  ready  made,  must 
be  abortive;  and  no  possible  and  useful 
thing  ought  to  be  slighted  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
chimera. 

A  language  grows ;  it  is  never  made.  Spell- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  language  and  must  change 
by  slow  degrees.  There  is  no  language  where 
the  voice  of  hard  spelling  is  not  heard.  No 
language  since  the  creation  ever  had  its  spell- 
ing **  reformed ;"  none  ever  will. 

Time  is  wasted  in  learning  to  spell,  they 
say;  if  we  only  had  the  reformed  spelling, 
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two  years  would  be  saved  in  the  education  of 
every  child.  Possibly ;  but  we  haven't  got 
the  reformed  spelling. 

Why  not  "reform*'  the  irregular  verbs? 
the  derivatives,  so  that  the  same  suffix  will  in- 
dicate the  actor ;  the  same  suffix  the  object  \ 
and  so  on?  And  next, why  not  **  reform"  the 
modes  and  tenses  of  the  verb  ?  In  this  way 
two  years  more  may  perhaps  be  saved  in  the 
education  of  each  child. 

The  whole  language  may  next  be  "re- 
formed" so  that  a  child  may  know  it  at  birth, 
and  save  in  all  six  years  of  study.  Let  us 
memorialize  Congress  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  this  subject.  Noted  lin- 
guists might  agree  upon  a  perfect  language — 
might  agree — but  who  would  adopt  it  and 
speak  it  ?  Was  a  language  ever  so  adopted  ? 
One  amateur  said,  enthusiastically,  We  can 
give  concerts ;  another  said,  Yes,  but  who  will 
take  them  ? 

If  reformed  spelling  is  to  save  two  years' 
study,  and  reformed  language  four,  then  re- 
fonned  arithmetic  should  save  two ;  reformed 
geography  two ;  reformed  reading  two ;  and 
we  have  fourteen  years  saved  from  a  course 
often  years — which  ought  to  add  four  years 
to  a  person's  life  !  By  all  means  this  subject 
should  engage  the  attention  of  Congress  at 
once. 

How  are  such  reforms  as  these  usually  re- 
ceived ?  The  decimal  system  of  money,  is 
vastly  easier  than  the  English  system,  but 
England  for  one  hundred  years  has  stuck  to 
her  Z.  s,  //.,  and  yet  the  English  are  not  a 
stupid  people.  The  Metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  is  much  simpler  than  the  one 
we  use;  but  it  is  introduced  very  slowly. 
Both  these  changes  are  infinitely  easier  than 
the  proposed  change  in  the  spelling. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  inertia  in  human 
nature,  and  especially  in  the  changes  that  go 
on  in  a  language.  Like  friction,  this  inertia 
is  sometimes  troublesome;  but  we  could 
not  do  without  friction — nor  without  this 
inertia. 

In  this  talk  about  saving  time,  tliere  is  a 
great  fallacy.  Save  all  the  time  you  will ; 
yet  the  education  of  a  child  will  take  time. 
The  mind  must  have  time  for  growth,  just  as 
a  plant  must  have  time.  The  manure  that 
would  make  a  plant  grow  in  no  time  would 
kill  the  plant ;  there  would  be  no  plant  to 
grow.  So  with  a  child ;  the  method  of  edu- 
cation that  takes  no  time  would  leave  no 
mind. 

However  this  may  be,  don't  let  the  "  re- 
formed spelling"  take  any  time  from  useful 
school  work. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 


AN  imperfect  idea  of  a  course  of  training 
in  language  is  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing series  of  exercises : 

1.  7tf/^/«^.— The  first  lesson  given  to  the 
little  child  in  school,  should  be  one  in  talking, 
and  all  through  its  primary  coiu^e  the  maxim, 
"  Talking  before  reading,"  should  be  carried 
out.  It  should  be  led  to  observe^the  qualities 
and  uses  of  common  objects,  and  then  to  ex- 
press these  observations  in  definite  and  com- 
plete sentences.  The  child  has  taken  an  im- 
portant step  when  it  can  say  "  The  paper  is 
white;"  "The  coal  is  black;"  ''The  fire 
bums ;"  "  The  bird  sings,"  etc.  Each  read- 
ing lesson,  howsoever  simple,  should  be  talked 
about  before  it  is  read,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
pupil  should  be  expressed  in  short  and  com- 
plete sentences.  Events  and  things  in  which 
children  are  interested,  will  furnish  a  great 
variety  of  conversational  exercises.  Atten- 
tion should  be  given,  even  thus  early,  to  the 
correction  of  common  errors. 

2.  Printing  or  Writing  Words. — This  is 
the  first  written  step.  Printing  should  begin 
as  early  as  reading.  The  first  word  taught 
should  not  only  be  printed  by  the  teacher  on 
the  blackboard,  but  also  by  the  pupil  on  his 
slate.  In  like  manner  each  new  word  should 
be  introduced  by  chalk  and  pencil.  Printing 
should  be  taugJit,  Each  letter  should  be 
printed  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  process  of 
making  it  plainly  described.  Writing  may 
be  begun  at  the  close  of  the  primer,  and 
even  earlier.  The  copy  of  spelling  lessons 
should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  their 
preparation. 

3.  Copying  Maxims^  Proverbs,  Stanzas 
of  Poetry,  etc. — ^The  object  of  this  is  to  make 
the  pupil  familiar  with  the  written  form  of  a 
sentence.  The  maxims  and  proverbs  should  be 
printed  or  written  on  the  blackboard,  and 
then  neatly  copied  by  the  pupil.  The  read- 
ing lesson,  one  or  two  paragraphs  of  which 
should  be  copied  each  day,  will  afford  addi- 
tional exercises.  Stanzas  and  even  short 
pieces  of  poetry  may  be  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  little  encouragement  from  the  teacher 
will  cause  children  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
these  copying  exercises.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters 
and  punctuation  marks. 

4.  Writing  Sentences  Dictated  by  the 
Teacher. — In  the  preceding  exercises  the  pupil 
has  had  the  written  or  printed  model  before 
him.  Now  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  ear, 
is  to  be  placed  in  proper  form  before  the  eye. 

)  This  is  a  step  in  advance,  and  it  should  be 
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carefully  taken.  Each  sentence  must  com- 
mence with  a  capital  letter  and  end  with  the 
proper  punctuation  marks;  the  words  must 
be  correctly  spelled;  and  the  whole  neatly 
arranged  and  written.  Thp  exercises  when 
written  should  be  corrected  by  the  teacher, 
and  neatly  copied  by  the  pupil.  Not  only 
original  sentences,  but  instructive  maxims, 
verses  of  Scripture,  etc.,  may  be  dictated. 

5 .  Writing  Sentences  Expressing  Facts  Ob- 
served.— The  pupil  is  now  required  to  con- 
struct as  well  as  copy  sentences.  The  facts 
which  he  is  led  to  observe,  are  first  expressed 
orally,  as  in  the  first  step,  and  then  written 
neatly  and  correctly  on  the  slate.  The  start- 
ing point  is  an  object  lesson,  that  is,  a  lesson 
in  observing :  the  end  is  sentence-making, 
and  this  is,  as  we  believe,  one  of  the  highest 
uses  of  object  lessons.  They  are  the  fountain 
out  of  which  composition  flows.  The  pupil 
may  first  express  each  fact  observed  in  a  sepa- 
rate sentence;  as,  **The  chalk  is  white." 
"  The  chalk  is  round."  *'  The  chalk  is  hard." 
'*  The  chalk  is  brittle."  He  may  be  taught 
to  express  these  several  facts  in  one  sentence ; 
as,  "The  chalk  is  white,  round,  hard  and 
brittle.'' 

6.  Writing  Sentences  Containing  Given 
Words. — ^This  step  may  embrace  two  classes 
of  exercises.  In  the  first  the  pupil  is  required 
to  use  properly  in  sentences  words  selected 
from  his  reading  lesson.  Suppose  the  words 
selected  to  be  "fragrant,"  "fleece,"  and 
"tossed."  The  pupil  writes,  "New  hay  is 
very  fragrant."  .  "  My  lamb  has  a  snowy 
fleece."  •*  The  boy  tossed  the  fish  into  the 
water."  This  is  an  excellent  method  of 
teaching  the  meaning  of  words.  In  the  sec- 
ond class  of  exercises  the  teacher  gives  two 
or  more  words,  and  the  pupil  constructs  a 
sentence  containing  them.  Suppose  the  words 
given  to  be  "skate,"  "ice,"  and  "smooth." 
The  pupil  writes,  "  It  is  fine  sport  to  skate  on 
the  smooth  ice."  The  sentences  should  be 
first  given  orally  and  then  in  writing.  We 
have  seen  a  primary  school  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  this  simple 
exercise.  The  teacher  scarcely  completed  the 
writing  of  the  last  word  before  a  forest  of 
hands  indicated  that  the  sentences  were  ready. 
In  more  advanced  classes,  this  exercise  may 
be  employed  to  familiarize  pupils  with  the 
nature  and  use  of  prefixes  and  aflixes.  The 
following  sentences  selected  from  an  actual 
exercise  on  the  word  "  form  "  will  illustrate: 
"I  form  a  piece  of  clay  into  a  tube."  "  Van- 
ity deforms  the  mind."  "  I  ought  to  reform 
myself  every  day."  "The  caterpillar  trans- 
forms itself  into  a  chrysalis."     "I  perform 


on  the  piano  with  my  fingers."  "I  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  my  parents."  "I  inform 
myself  by  observing  nature." 

7.  The  Description  of  Pictures. — Pictures 
afford  excellent  materials  for  language  lessons. 
Children  like  to  see  and  talk  about  pictures. 
The  simple  question,  "  What  do  you  see  in 
that  picture  ?"  will  call  out  several  sentences. 
We  recently  heard  a  class  of  little  children 
give  a  description  of  a  camel.  The  teacher 
placed  before  the  class  a  beautiful  picture  of 
this  animal,  and  by  skillful  questions  elicited 
sentence  after  sentence.  We  have  in  mind 
a  primary  school  in  which  "  picture  lessons" 
furnish  the  material  for  an  extended  series  of 
written  exercises. 

7.  Writing  the  Substance  of  Reading  Les- 
sons.— ^The  preceding  exercises  have  led  the 
pupil  to  the  grouping  of  a  few  sentences  so 
as  to  form  a  paragraph.  The  pupil's  reading 
lessons  will  aff'ord  excellent  materials  for  ad- 
ditional practice.  A  few  questions  will  elicit 
the  important  facts,  which,  when  expressed  in 
the  pupil's  own  language  and  properly 
grouped,  will  form  an  excellent  written  exer- 
cise. The  lesson  should  first  be  given  orally. 
The  pupil  must  talk  before  he  writes  Only 
one  or  two  paragraphs  should  be  assigned  for 
an  exercise.  This  exercise  is  much  used  by 
the  German  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  with  excellent  results.  The 
changing  of  stanzas  of  poetry  into  prose  para- 
graphs is  also  a  capital  drill. 

9.  Writing  Incidents  and  Stories  RekUea 
by  the  Teacher. — This  exercise  is  similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  more  difficult.  The  pupil 
depends  on  his  memory  for  the  ideas  to  be 
expressed,  and  these  he  is  obliged  to  clothe 
mainly  in  his  own  words.  At  first  the  teacher 
may  by  questions  break  up  the  narrative  into 
short  sentences,  simply  requiring  the  pupil  to 
reunite  them.     The  narrative  should  be  short. 

10.  Writing  Descriptions  by  Answering 
Questions. — So  far  the  pupil  has  been  largely 
furnished  with  the  materials  with  which  to 
construct  his  sentences.  He  has  simply  had 
to  fashion  and  arrange.  Now,  under  the 
guidance  of  suggestive  questions,  he  is  to  fur- 
nish his  own  materials.  The  plan  is  simple. 
The  teacher  selects  a  familiar  topic,  as  "Rain" 
or  "Snow,"  and  asks  questions,  which  the 
pupils  answers  in  writing.  These  answers  are 
read  in  the  class  and  freely  discussed ;  then 
rewritten  by  the  pupil  and  properly  grouped. 
A  single  topic  may  last  several  days,  a  few 
questions  being  answered  each  day. 

11.  Letters. — Pupils  in  our  schools  should 
have  at  least  a  year's  instruction  and  practice 
in  letter-writing.     The  ability  to  write  an  in- 
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telligent,  well  expressed,  neatly  written  letter 
at  ten  years  of  age,  is  a. possible  and  import- 
ant acquisition.  We  once  had  a  pupil  who, 
when  a  small  boy  in  an  English  school,  wrote 
a  letter  daily  for  two  years.  He  greatly  ex- 
celled all  his  class-mates  in  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  accuracy  and  readiness  in  com- 
posing. The  dating,  signing,  folding  and 
addressing  of  letters  should  receive  special 
attention. 

12.  Business  Papers, — ^These  may  include 
promissory  notes,  due  bills,  receipts,  checks, 
drafts,  etc.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  be 
early  taught  to  draw  up  such  papers  in  proper 
form.  '1  hey  afford,  in  addition  to  their  prac- 
tical value,  an  excellent  practice  in  writing 
abbreviated  words,  dates,  etc. 

13.  Essays. — ^llie  pupil  now  selects  his 
subject,  and  expresses  his  ideas  thereon  in  a 
connected  manner ;  thafe  is,  he  begins  to  com- 
pose. He  may  soon  be  thrown  entirely  on 
his  own  resources  with  the  one  essential  in- 
junction that  he  shall  not  attempt  to  write  on 
themes  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  He  is 
to  express  ideas,  and  to  this  end  he  must  first 
possess  them. 

In  the  above  outline  we  have  but  little 
more  than  indicated  the  successive  steps  of 
the  course.  Each  step  may  be  made  to  in- 
clude a  great  variety  of  exercises.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  course  is  progressively  graded, 
rising  in  difficulty  until  the  pupil  reaches  the 
composing  of  essays — a  task  which  usually 
confronts  and  often  bafHes  him  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  efforts  to  •*  write  the  English 
language  correctly.'* 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  exercises  in  language  are  to  occur  daily, 
the  same  as  recitations  in  reading  or  arithme- 
tic, and  that  the  pupiPs  efforts  are  to  be  as 
faithfully  examined  by  the  teacher.  The  ex- 
ercises are  not  only  to  be  written,  but  to  be 
read  before  the  class  and  commented  on,  then 
examined  and  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and 
then  neatly  copied  by  the  pupil.  Every  idea 
is  to  be  correctly  expressed  and  every  sen- 
tence correctly  written.  Spelling,  punctua- 
tion, the  use  of  capitals — in  short,  every 
requisite  of  a  perfect  manuscript  is  to  receive 
attention. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  the  pupil  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  age  and  mental  discipline 
to  undertake  the  study  of  grammar,  he  must 
approach  the  same  by  the  natural  road  of 
knguage.  The  laws  and  generalization  which 
constitute  the  science  of  language,  are  to  be 
discovered  by  the  pupil  and  made  familiar  by 
actual  sentence-making.  The  relation  of  words 
and  the  nature  and  use  of  mojifiers  are  to  be 


learned  by  beginnmg  with  the  sentence  in  its 
simplest  form,  as,  **  Grass  grows,**  and  then 
adding  one  modifying  element  after  another 
until  it  is  built  up  in  all  its  completeness. 
Synthesis  should  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
first  six  months*  instruction  in  grammar. 
**  Synthesis  before  analysis*'  is  the  true  max- 
im in  teaching  language. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
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BY  A  CANADIAN. 


MANY  and  great  were  the  expressions  of 
surprise  which  greeted  the  educational 
exhibit  of  Canada  at  the  Centennial.  Till 
then  few  persons  in  Europe,  or  even  in 
America  outside  of  Canada,  had  ever  imag- 
ined Canada  as  anything  but  a  country 
inhabited  by  a  people  whose  chief  work  was 
to  conquer  the  natural  difficulties  of  a  cold 
and  barren  country,  and  who  had  little  time 
to  devote  to  mental  improvement. 

That  such  an  opinion  was  generally  enter- 
tained, was  evident  from  the  remarks  of  those 
observing  for  the  first  time  the  results  of  the 
school  system  of  Canada. 

Though  this  impre^ion  was  greatly  modi- 
fied by  tne  display  of  educational  material, 
still  there  were  many  who  desired  to  have  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  system  which  made  use 
of  it. 

It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  our  system  of  education,  which  we 
in  Canada  consider  inferior  to  that  of  no 
country,  excepting  Germany,  and  which  re- 
ceived more  honorable  recognition  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  than  did  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  public  educational  institutions  of  On- 
tario may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the 
Common  or  Public  school,  the  High  school, 
and  the  University. 

The  Public  school  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  free  to  all,  and  is 
sustained  principally  by  the  municipality  in 
which  it  is  situated,  although  deriving  con- 
siderable support  from  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment and  the  County  Council.  For  the 
greater  efficiency  of  these  schools,  inspectors  ^ 
are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  each 
school  twice  a  year,,  and  to  report  to  the  gov- 
ernment concerning  its  efl&ciency.  Each 
county  has  at  least  one  inspector.  These  in- 
spectors are  at  the  head  of  Local  Boards  of 
Examiners  who  have  to  conduct  certain 
examinations. 
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If  a  pupil  of  a  Public  school  desires  to 
enter  a  High  school  or  Collegiate  Institute  (a 
Collegiate  Institute  is  merely  a  large  High 
school),  he  must  pass  an  examination  which 
occurs  uniformly  throughout  the  province 
twice  a  year.  The  local  boards  of  examiners 
mentioned  above,  examine  the  papers  handed 
in  by  the  candidates.  The  questions,  how- 
ever, are  set  by  a  central  board,  called  the 
Central  Committee.  The  local  boards  send 
in  their  reports,  accompanied  by  the  papers 
handed  in  by  the  candidates,  to  the  central 
committee,  who,  if  so  disposed,  also  examine 
the  papers. 

The  examination  next  above  the  entrance 
to  High  schools  is  that  for  third  class  certifi- 
cates. This  occurs  once  a  year,  and  is  gen- 
erally called  the  non  professional  examina- 
tion. For  third  class  certificates,  it  is  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  en- 
trance into  High  schools. 

After  passing  this  examination,  the  person 
intending  to  teach  has  to  attend  a  County 
Model  school  for  three  months,  when  he 
j)asses  what  is  called  the  professional  exami- 
nation, and  is  allowed  to  teach. 

These  Model  schools,  though  but  lately  es- 
tablished, have  already  done  good  work,  and 
promise  to  be  an  important  factor  in  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  our  public  schools 
They  are  far  from  being  expensive,  and  are 
really  public  schools  which  fill  certain  regula- 
tions enjoined  by  law. 

A  third  class  certificate  is  good  for  three 
years,  and  if  a  person  at  the  end  of  that  time 
does  not  obtain  a  second  class  he  must  pass 
out  from  the  profession. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  second  class  certificate 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  second  class  non-pro- 
fessional examination,  and  then  attend  one 
of  the  two  Normal  Schools  for  three  months. 
After  teaching  three  years  he  is  allowed  to 
try  an  examination  for  a  first  class  certificate, 
and,  if  successful,  is  held  duly  qualified  for 
the  position  of  Inspector  of  Public  Schools, 
and,  in  fact,  for  every  position  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  except  that  of  Head  Master  of 
a  High  school  which  must  be  filled  by  a 
graduate  of  some  university  in  the  British 
Dominions. 

Many  students  never  pass  their  non-profes- 
sional third  class  examination  at  all,  but 
study  till  they  are  able  to  pass  the  interme- 
diate or  second  class  non^professional  exami- 
nation, after  which,  if  they  desire  to  teach, 
they  may  attend  a  County  Model  school,  and 
after  teaching  one  year  may  attend  a  Normal 
School  and  obtain  a  second  class  certificate. 

A  third  class  teacher  can  teach  only  in  his 


[  own  county,  while  second  and  firet  class  cer- 
'  tificates  are  good  for  the  whole  Province. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  school  system  of 
Ontario  is  the  way  in  which  the  High  School 
leads  up  to  the  University.  A  certain  amount 
of  money  is  every  year  distributed  amongst 
the  High  schools  of  the  Province.  The  di- 
vision of  this  grant  is  based  partly  on  the  re- 
port of  the  three  High  School  Inspectors  and 
and  partly  on  the  average  attendance.  For 
the  better  distribution  of  this  grant  the  High 
school  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
schools,  a  pupil  in  the  upper  school  bringing 
more  money  than  one  in  the  lower.  All  pu- 
pils who  have  piassed  the  intermediate  or  sec- 
ond class  examination  are  in  the  upper  school, 
and  all  others  are  in  the  lower. 

The  work  required  of  candidates  for  the 
Intermediate  is,  as  far  as. it  goes,  exactly  the 
same  as  that  required  for  matriculation  in 
Toronto  University ;  for  instance,  next  June 
the  examination  in  English  Literature  for 
matriculation  at  the  above  University  will 
be  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  11, 
and  that  of  the  Intermediate  will  be  the  sec- 
ond book  of  the  same  poem. 

The  student,  after  finishing  his  High  school 
course,  may  matriculate  at  one  of  five  Uni- 
versities, of  which  four  are  denominational 
and  one  non-denominational.  The  matricu- 
lation of  these  Universities  is  almost  ident- 
ical, and  the  probability  is  that  some  time  or 
other  their  whole  course  will  be  the  same. 
When  this  happens,  the  educational  system 
of  Ontario  may  rightly  be  considered  almost 
perfect.  w.  h.  h. 

JOSEPH  COOK  ON  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


MY  opinion  is  that  primary  education 
merely  is  not  enough  to  prepare  citi- 
zens for  the  duties  of  their  career  in  the 
United  States.  President  Eliot  said  in  New 
l^ork,  not  long  ago,  that  merely  primary  edu- 
cation never  has  saved  a  people  from  the 
political  dangers  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
probably  never  will.  When  George  Combe 
was  in  this  city,  he  said  that  the  education 
your  Boston  schools  gave  to  the  average  citi- 
zens, was  only  about  enough  to  prepare  them 
for  the  amount  of  political  power  the  masses 
of  the  people  have  in  Prussia  and  Austria. 
We  must  in  some  way  give  large  numbers  of 
the  population  an  education  such  that  they 
can  intelligently  direct  their  own  training.  I 
hold  that  a  man  who  has  not  been  through 
mbre  than  the  primary  school  does  not  know 
how  to  select  his  own  reading  very  profitably. 
Seven  times  out  of  ten  he  may  mistake  bad 
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reading  for  good,  and  may  easily  be  misled 
by  plausible  demagogues,  not  only  in  politics 
but  in  religion.  He  may  be  misled  in  science 
itself  if  he  has  not  enough  education  to  ena- 
ble him  to  sift  books,  and  turn  to  the  best 
leadership  with  some  confidence  that  he  has 
chosen  right.  The  rich  do  not  depend  on 
the  high  schools  \  they  can  take  advantage  of 
our  best  endowed '  academies ;  they  can  pay 
for  the  very  best  instruction  in  private  schools. 
But  our  great  middle  class  are  moulded  by 
the  high-school  system  into  sympathy  with 
the  best  thought  of  the  age,  and  'the  best  pub- 
lic leaders.  If  you  break  the  link  of  good 
secondary  education,  there  will  be  no  con- 
nection between  your  best  thought  and  the 
masses  of  the  people.  It  will  be  exceedingly 
hard  to  make  your  best  thinkers  sympathize 
with  the  people,  and  yet  more  hard  to  make 
the  people  sympathize  with  your  best  think- 
ers. It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  civiliza- 
tion that  her  secondary  education  brings  into 
sympathy  with  each  other  the  masses  and  the 
best-trained  minds,  and  when  that  sympathy 


ceases  you  will  have  opened  a  dyke,  and 
through  the  gap  God  only  knows  what 
surges  of  salt  and  bitterness  may  burst  across 
the  land  !  I  regard  the  high  school,  next  to 
the  church,  as  the  chief  barrier  against  com- 
munistic and  socialistic  inroads  from  the 
howling  sea  of  an  ignorant  and  unprincipled 
population.  Give  me  the  high  school  under 
generally  Christian  influences,  give  me  good 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States, 
give  me  developed  thoughtfulness  in  the 
masses,  and  I  have  little  fears  from  the  in- 
roads of  socialism  and  communism.  The 
church  will  then  be  able  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  that  surround  the  theme.  But  if 
you  allow  the  people  to  petrify  under  merely 
parochial  schools,  nobody  can  reach  the 
masses  of  the  population  except  the  ecclesi- 
astic, and  he  only  the  part  of  the  mass  that 
lies  nearest  to  him.  Give  New  England  only 
parochial  Romish  schools  in  her  manufactur- 
ing populations,  and  in  a  century  her  manu- 
facturing towns  will  become  a  New  Ireland. 
She  is  New  Ireland  already  in  some  city  wards^ 
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THE  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  in  Philadelphia  go 
steadily  forward. 

The  committee  on  railroads  has  secured 
favorable  terms  with  all  lines  centering  in 
Philadelphia.  An  explanatory  circular  will 
soon  be  issued. 

The  committee  on  hotels  has  secured  par- 
lors and  suites  of  rooms  at  the  Continental 
for  headquarters  free  of  charge,  and  accom- 
modations for  about  2000  visitors  at  first-class 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  reduced  from 
twenty- five  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  below 
the  regular  charges. 

The  new  Normal  School  building,  with  its 
splendid  hall  and  fine  lecture  rooms,  has  been 
selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Association.  Near  by  is  the 
High  School  building,  if  needed  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  departments.  The  Academy  of 
Music,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  rooms  in 
the  country,  has  been  secured  for  two  of  the 
evening  sessions,  and  the  Association  will 
meet  the  last  afternoon  and  evening  in  the 


Permanent  Exhibition  building  on  the  Cen- 
tennial grounds.  At  this  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United- States,  and  no  doubt  the 
Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Del- 
aware and  other  States,  will  be  present. 

Committees  on  Finance,  the  Press,  and  In- 
vitations are  busily  and  effectively  at  work, 
and  all  the  indications  point  to  the  largest 
and  most  influential  assemblage  of  education- 
al people  that  ever  came  together  in  this 
country,  or  perhaps  in  any  other. 

But  as  Pennsylvanians,  we  have  still  a  work 
to  do.  We  are  at  home,  and  must  give  our 
expected  guests  from  other  States  a  royal 
welcome .  The  city  of  Philadelphia  will  with- 
out doubt  swell  the  throng  by  placing  the 
names  of  a  thousand  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  on  the  roll.  The  county  and  city 
superintendents  throughout  the  State  should 
at  once  prepare  to  bring  delegates  from  their 
respective  districts,  and  Colleges,  Normal 
Schools,  Academies,  should  not  fail  to  be 
represented.  All  this  will  be  expected  of  us, 
and  we  must  not — will  not  fail. 


Among  the  many  excursions  to  Europe 
planned  for  the  coming  summer,  we  take 
pleasure  in  mentioning  that  to  be  conducted 
by  Prof.  O.  R.  Burchard,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Fredonia,  New  York.     We  traveled 
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with  Prof.  Burchard  during  a  part  of  our 
trip  last  summer  and  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  those  who  place  themselves  under  his 
guidance  will  not  regret  it.  His  **  vacation 
party*'  will  leave  New  York  in  one  of  the 
Anchor  line  stjcamers,  on  the  21st  of  June, 
and  reach  that  city  on  its  return,  August  27th. 
Send  for  a  circular. 


The  Bridgewater  State  Normal,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, favorably  spoken  of  by  the  French 
Commission,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
established  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.    ' 


Seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  in 
the  Michigan  State  prison  are  or  were  ad- 
dicted to  liquor  drinking,  but  sixty  per  cent, 
had  no  trade.  Of  489  prisoners  confined  in 
an  Iowa  penitentiary,  305  are  without  a  trade 
education.  More  than  filty  per  cent,  of  those 
in  Minnesota  prisons  never  learned  a  trade^ 
and  at  the  penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania 
more  than  three-quarters  are  without  any 
form  of  industrial  education.  It  is  easy  to 
trace  the  connection  between  this  industrial 
ignorance  and  crime. 


j  It  is  estimated  that  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  cost  |>2.oo  for  each  inhabi- 
tant, while  our  military  expenses  cost  $1,39. 
That  is,  a  small  standing  army  of  some  twen- 
ty thousand  men  costs  seven-tenths  as  much 
as  the  education  of  10,000,000  of  children. 
Nothing  shows  better  how  enormously  expen- 
sive soldiers  are.  But  mark  the  expenditure 
for  these  two  purposes  in  other  countries : 
Prussia,  education  51  cents  for  each  inhabi- 
tant, military,  I2.20;  Austria,  34  cents  and 
|>i.39  ;  France,  29  cents  and  ^4.50  ;  Italy, 
13  cents  and  I1.57 ;  England  and  Wales,  66 
cents  and  |6.86 ;  Switzerland,  ZZ  cts.  and  ji. 
And  after  all,  if  our  statesmen  could  master 
the  idea,  education  is  the  cheapest  defence  of 
nations. 


We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  an 
article  published  elsewhere  in  this  number  on 
"The  School  System  of  Ontario.''  The 
author  is  W.  H.  Huston,  esq.,  a  leading  Can- 
adian educator. 


Says  Carlyle:  "It  is  not  because  of  his 
work  that  I  pity  the  poor  man ;  we  must  all 
work  or  steal,  howsoever  we  name  our  steal- 
ing. But  what  I  do  mourn  is,  that  the  lamp 
of  his  soul  should  go  out;  that  no  ray  of 
heavenly,  or  even  earthly,  wisdom  should  visit 
him,  but  only  in  the  haggard  darkness,  like 
two  spectres.  Fear  and  Indignation.  .... 
Alas !  while  the  body  stands  so  broad  and 
brawny,  must  the  soul  lie  blinded,  dwarfed, 
stupefied,  almost  annihilated  ?  .  .  .  That  one 
man  should  die  ignorant  that  had  capacity  for 
knowledge,  this  I  call  a  tragedy,  were  it  to 
happen  twenty  times  a  minute,  as  by  some 
calculations  it  does." 


The  University  of  St.  Andrew's  confers  on 
women  the  degree.  Literate  of  Arts,  which 
corresponds  in  honor  and  requirements  with 
the  M.  A.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  pursued  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  there  has  been  added  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  languages,  with  their 
literatures.  Candidates  must  pass  in  four  of 
these,  one  at  least  being  a  language ;  or  must 
pass  in  two  and  gain  honors  in  one  to  receive 
a  title.  One  subject  may  be  taken  in  each 
year,  and  should  the  candidate  pass,  this  pass 
will  count  toward  the  title  for  the  next  year- 
Six  ladies  have  this  year  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  degree,  and  upward  of  thirty,  having 
passed  or  taken  honors  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects, are  so  far  on  their  way  toward  it.  This 
system  allows  the  young  ladies  to  extend  their 
courses,  and  tends  greatly  to  prevent  cram- 
ming. 


A  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly  speaking  of 
Rowland  Hill,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
postal  system,  says:  "He  was  the  son  of  an 
intelligent  schoolmaster — the  best  of  ances- 
tries. It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  many  of 
the  most  eminent  Englishmen  have  been  the 
children  or  the  descendents  of  schoolmasters 
— as  if  intellect  was  to  be  cultivated  and  in- 
herited." 


Chinese  schools  are  chary  about  conferring 
their  degrees.  They  are  slow  to  make  prog- 
ress, and  still  hold  the  old  idea  that  a  degree 
ought  to  mean  something.  At  a  recent  com- 
petitive examination  lorty-two  of  these 
degrees  were  conferred  on  candidates  wlx) 
had  been  trying  for  years  and  had  not  ob- 
tained them  until  past  ninety  year  sof  age. 


It  was  Lord  Macaulay,  the  great  English 
historian,  who  said :  **  The  more  we  read  of 
the  history  of  the  past  ages,  the  more  we  ob- 
serve the  signs  of  our  own  times,  the  more 
do  we  feel  our  hearts  filled  and  swelled  up  by 
a  good  hope  for  the  future  destinies  of  the 
human  race." 


The  post  office  address  of  County  Superin- 
tendent S.  A.  Baer,  of  Berks  county,  has  been 
changed  from  Kutztpwn  to  Reading,  Pa. 
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M.  BuissoN,  the  head  of  the  French  Com- 
mission sent  to  Philadelphia  in  1876,  to  study 
education  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  and 
in  this  country  generally,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Elementary  Education  in  France. 
This  is  the  highest  appointment  in  connection 
with  public  education,  and  M.  Buisson  has 
now  a  grand  opportunity  to  apply  what  he 
has  learned  concerning  systems  of  education 
in  different  countries.  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction we  add  that  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
France  are  now  engaged  in  investigating  the 
problem  of  education,  and  they  all  seem  to 
be  united  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  most 
important  question  that  can  concern  a  people. 
All  the  best  men  in  France  fully  realize  that 
the  Republic  can  only  be  preserved  by  mak- 
ing education  universal,  and  they  are  taking 
measures  accordingly. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Miss  Maria  L. 
Sanford  has  resigned  the  chair  of  History  at 
Swarthmore  College,  the  salary  paid  not  be- 
ing sufficient  to  compensate  her  services. 
She  goes,  we  are  informed,  to  Boston.  Miss 
Sanford  is  a  teacher  of  great  natural  ability, 
high  purpose,  tireless  energy,  and  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  her  work  in  its  broadest 
reach  as  well  as  in  its  narrower  detail.  Her 
success  in  Pennsylvania,  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  has  beeh  extraordinary.  As  instructor 
and  lecturer  before  county  institutes,  and  as 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  teachers' 
corps  in  a  leading  college  of  the  State,  she 
has  long  been  the  foremost  teacher— /tf^/7<f 
princeps — of  the  ten  thousand  or  more  ladies 
employed  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  every  way  fitted  for  a  posi- 
tion of  great  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 
educational  field,  there  can  be  no  .doubt  that 
she  will  have  it,  for  **  there  is  always  room  at 
the  top."     She  is  a  loss  to  the  entire  State. 


Attention  is  called  to  Dr.  L.  Sauveur's 
Summer  Normal  School  of  Languages,  adver- 
tised elsewhere  in  this  number,  to  be  held  at 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  opening  July  ist. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  teachers  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
here  taught,  as  well  as  to  improve  their 
methods  6f  instruction. 

Another  summer  school  which  deserves 
especial  commendation  is  that  of  Industrial 
Drawing,  announced  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Good- 
nough,  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  This 
gentleman  is  pronounced  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
White  "  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Art  Instruction,  and  a  very  skillful 
teacher,  who  will  meet  all  expectations."  The 


growing  importance  of  industrial  drawing  as 
a  branch  of  instruction  will  commend  this 
summer  school  to  many  earnest  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania.  

We  have  just  received  No.  3  of  the  Math- 
ematical Visitor^  published  by  Artemas  Mar- 
tin, at  Erie,  ]'a.  This  unique  publication  is 
issued  once  a  year,  price  50  cents  per  copy. 
Nos.  I  and  2  can  be  supplied  at  the  same 
rate.  The  reputation  which  the  editor  has 
acquired  for  the  accuracy  and  originality  of 
his  mathematical  calculations,  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  the  work. 


Japan  is  still  making  progress.  We  have 
within  a  few  days  received  the  following  letter 
from  Hon.  Tanaka-Fujimaro,  Senior  Vice 
Minister  of  Education.  Mr.  Tanaka  had  vis- 
ited America  previous  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
spent  some  time  at  Harrisburg  studying  our 
Pennsylvania  System  of  Public  Instruction. 

During  my  sojourn  in  your  country  in  the  year  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  I  had  gathered  the  school 
laws  of  the  several  States  at  diflferent  places.  Since 
my  return  they  were  translated  into  the  Japanese,  and 
recently  published  in  two  volumes  under  the  name  of 
the  American  School  Law,  and  distributed  throughout 
our  country.  I  have  now  the  honor  to  send  you 
these  books  with  my  compliments,  and  if  you  will 
accept  them  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 

The  books  came  duly  to  hand,  and  with 
them  came  two  copies,  one  in  Japanese  and 
the  other  in  English,  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  the 
ninth  year  of  Meidi,  1876.  We  shall  make 
extracts  from  this  report  in  a  future  number 
of  The  Journal. 

Prof.  John  Ogden,  Principal  of  the  Ohio 
Central  Normal  School,  recently  visited  Fisk 
University,  an  institution  for  colored  students 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  with  whicl\  he  was 
formerly  connected  as  Principal,  and  took 
occasion  both  at  this  school  and  in  a  general 
way  to  inquire  into  the  educational  condition 
of  the  colored  people.  He  reports  the  most 
astonishing  changes  in  the  habits  and  culture 
of  the  colored  people,  as  well  as  in  their  ad- 
vantages in  the  past  nine  years.  From  the 
rude  and  almost  barbarous  condition  in  which 
we  found  them  fourteen  years  ago,  many  of 
them  have  become  intelligent,  refined  and 
enterprising.  In  the  University  he  says  he 
saw  young  men  and  women  who  but  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago  had  just  emerged  from 
slavery  the  most  abject,  successfully  prosecut- 
ing all  the  collegiate  studies  usually  pursued 
in  our  best  northern  colleges.  The  most 
marked  changes,  however,  were  in  the  neat- 
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ness,  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  students. 
Prof.  Ogden  concludes  that  the  South,  both 
white  and  colored  people,  is  improving  in 
all  respects. 


Fourteen  thousand  new  books,  containing 
twenty  thousand  volumes,  were  published  in 
Germany  in  1877  by  ten  thousand  authors. 
The  total  number  of  copies  was  two  million 
four  hundred  thousand,  or  one  for  every 
twentieth  person  in  the  empire.  The  eight 
million  almanacs  printed  annually  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  computation.  Statistics  show 
that  the  new  books  are  bought  by  only  two 
percentum  of  the  population,  and  herein  is  a 
curious  phenomenon,  that  a  nation  producing 
such  an  enormous  number  of  books,  should 
buy  comparatively  so  few,  for  at  least  half  of 
every  edition  is  unsold,  or  is  sold  outside  of 
the  empire  of  Germany. 


Ohio  is  discussing  the  question  of  the 
County  Superintendency.  A  bill  establish- 
ing the  office  is  pending  in  the  Legislature, 
and  quite  an  agitation  concerning  the  matter 
prevails  among  the  educational  journals  and 
newspapers  generally. 

Some  teachers  oppose  the  office  from  the 
evident  fear  that  more  rigid  examinations  will 
damage  their  standing.  We  once  had  such 
teachers  in  Pennsylvania;  they  exist  no 
longer. 

One  writer,  we  notice,  opposes  the  measure 
because  it  will  be  likely  to  introduce  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches  into  the  country 
schools  and  multiply  graded  schools.  He 
thinks  short  terms,  elementary  studies,  and 
cheap  teachers  are  what  is  wanted  in  the 
schools  of  the  rural  districts.  He  has  no  faith 
in  the  costly  school  machinery  of  the  cities. 
We  thought  the  questiou  had  been  discussed  to 
the  bottom  in  Pennsylvania,  but  here  is  an 
Ohio  writer  that  must  be  credited  with  a  new 
line  of  argument.  One  step  further  in  the 
same  direction  will  lead  him  to  advocate  no 
schools  at  all,  the  bliss  of  ignorance. 

It  crops  out  in  every  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject that  certain  officers  now  in  charge  of 
school  affairs  are  afraid  that  County  Superin- 
tendents would  in  some  way  lessen  their 
power  or  detract  from  their  dignity.  As  well 
might  the  directors  of  a  railroad  object  to 
the  employment  of  a  superintendent  or  an 
engineer,  or  the  directors  of  a  bank  refuse 
the  services  of  an  expert  in  detecting  coun- 
terfeit money. 

The  main  objection  to  the  office  made  on 
all  sides  is  its  expense.     This  is  a  valid  objec- 


tion. If  the  office  is  not  worth  the  money 
it  will  cost,  it  ought  not  to  be  established. 
In  Pennsylvania  we  think  it  is  worth  the 
money.  We  started  out  in  1854  with  paying 
the  Superintendents  some  ^35,000  and  we  now 
pay  them  considerably  more  than  twice  that 
amount.  This  increase  of  salary  has  been 
voted  to  them  voluntarily  by  the  conventions 
of  school  boards  that  elected  them.  They 
think  the  money  is  earned.  They  are  right. 
The  office  has  been  in  operation  with  us  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  close  observers  all 
agree  that  our  schools  are  doubly  as  efficient 
as  they  would  be  without  it. 

We  come  to  another  argument  for  free 
books.  If  all  children  are  supplied  by  the 
public,  that  supply  can  be  instantaneous. 
There  need  be  no  delay  in  beginning  the 
lessons.  But  now  there  is  great  delay.  Those 
who  supply  themselves  are  often  slow  in  get- 
ting the  books;  the  matter  has  to  be  dis- 
cussed between  parents  and  children ;  various 
expedients  and  plans  to  avoid  expense  have 
to  be  considered  They,  perhaps,  have  old 
editions ;  or  they  do  not  see  why  a  different 
book  should  be  used  this  year,  or  why 
Green's  Grammar  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  well  as  Kerl's,  or  why  John  and 
Mary  cannot  both  use  the  same  arithmetic. 
Or  they  forget  to  buy  the  books,  or  cannot 
find  them  at  the  bookstores,  or  the  money  is 
not  forthcoming  to  pay  for  them.  They  are 
weary  of  perpetually  buying  new  books; 
every  removal  from  one  town  to  another  ne- 
cessitates another  outlay  for  books.  The 
garret  is  lumbered  up  with  twenty  kinds  of 
arithmetics,  readers,  grammars  and  geogra- 
phies, no  one  being  used  up.  To  fully  half 
the  parents  the  subject  of  new  school  books 
is  an  annual,  if  not  a  quarterly,  nuisance. 

Homer  B.  ^ragtt^. 

In  closing  the  Conference  of  French  teach- 
ers held  under  his  auspices  during  the  Expo- 
sition at  Paris,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion said : 

You  will,return,tO"anorrow,  to  the  districts  in  which 
you  are  pursuing  your  labors,  having  seen  and  studied 
the  marvelous  productions  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
its  forms,  in  this  astonishing  and  unique  Universal 
Exposition.  The  government  of  the  Republic  has 
also  invited  you  to  attend  a  matinee  at  the  principal 
theatre  of  our  city,  and  to  admire  the  magnificent 
paintings  and  other,  works  of  art  collected  in  the 
Louvre,  in  order  that  you  may  also  carry  to  your 
homes  a  deep  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  our  na- 
tional genius,  as  displayed  in  our  drama  and  the  noblest 
inspirations  of  our  art.  It  cannot  be  but  that  yon 
have  gained  from  this  excursion  a  deeper  love  for 
France ;  for  you  have  now  seen  for  yourselves  what 
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eflfbrts  her  whole  people  have  been  making,  for  eight 
years,  to  lift  her  up  to  her  ancient  height  of  splendor. 
O  gentlemen,  help  us  in  our  great  task  of  relieving 
her  from  the  woes  she  has  so  unjustly  suffered ! 
LAbor  to  inspire  every  one  around  you  with  energy 
and  courage.  In  one  word,  spread  around  you  love 
and  devotion  for  our  beloved  country!  May  all 
the  examples  which  have  here  been  given  you, 
all  the  eloquent  counsels  you  have  heard,  all  the 
grand  objects  you  have  beheld,  enable  you  better  to 
undeistand  the  magnitude  of  the  task  appointed  to 
you,  and  the  vastness  of  your  responsibilities.  To  you 
vre  confide  the  greatest  of  all  trusts — our  children ! 
Restore  them  to  us  honorable  men,  and  devoted 
Frenchmen.  And  may  this  epoch  of  1878  be  in  your 
lives  not  a  mere  memory  of  pleasant  enjoyment  and 
dissipation ;  but  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  noble 
thoughts,  whence  you  may  draw  new  moral  courage 
and  fresh  patriotism,  throughout  your  whole  lives ! 
May  this  day  be,  for  you  all,  the  point  of  departure 
for  renewed  efforts,  and  a  still  more  ardent  devotion 
to  the  modest,  yet  sublime  duties  of  the  schoolmaster. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  adieu ! 


Tree  Planting. — This  is  the  time  of  year 
for  transplanting  trees,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  teachers  to  see  that  trees  are  planted  on 
and  about  the  school  premises.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  every  school  yard  in  the 
land  should  not  be  beautifully  ornamented 
and  shaded  with  trees  within  a  few  years. 
••  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  and 
any  teacher  who  has  energy  enough  to  teach 
school  can  devise  ways  and  means  to  bring 
about  this  most  desirable  end.  While  forest 
trees  are  the  cheapest,  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  desirable.  Let  every  teacher 
see  to  it  that  at  least  a  few  trees  are  planted, 
trusting  that  if  he  does  not  reap  the  reward 
of  his  labors  himself,  coming  generations  of 
teachers  and  school  children  will  be  the  hap- 
pier for  what  he  does.  He  who  plants  a  tree 
is  a  benefactor  to  posterity. 


What  to  Teach  Boys. -^ A  philosopher 
has  said  that  true  education  for  boys  is  to 
**  teach  them  what  ihey  ought  to  know  when 
they  become  men."  What  is  it  they  ought  to 
know,  then?  First:  To  be.  true,  to  be 
genuine.  No  education  is  worth  anything 
that  does  not  include  this.  A  man  had  better 
not  know  how  to  read — ^he  had  better  never 
learn  a  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  be  true  and 
genuine  in  intention  and  in  action,  rather 
than  being  learned  in  all  sciences  and  all 
languages,  to  be  at  the  same  time  false  in 
heart  and  counterfeit  in  life.  Above  all 
things,  teach  the  boys  that  truth  is  more  than 
riches,  more  than  culture,  more  than  earthly 
power  or  position.  Second-.  To  be  pure  in 
thought,  language  and  Hfe->pure  in  mind 
and  in  body.  An  impure  man,  young  or  old, 
poisoning  the  society  where  he  moves  with 


smutty  stories  and  impure  examples,  is  a 
moral  ulcer,  a  plague-spot,  a  leper  who  ought 
to  be  treated  as  were  the  lepers  of  old,  who 
were  banished  from  society,  and  compelled 
to  cry  **unclean"  as  a  warning  to  save  others 
from  the  pestilence.  Third:  To  be  unselfish ; 
to  care  for  the  feelings  and  comforts  *of 
others ;  to  be  politfe ;  to  be  generous,  noble 
and  manly.  This  will  include  a  genuine  rev- 
erence for  the  aged  'and  things  sacred. 
Fourth:  To  be  self-reliant  and  self-helpful, 
even  from  early  childhood ;  to  be  indusftious 
always,  and  self-supporting  at  the  earliest 
proper  age.  Teach  them  that  all  honest  work 
is  honorable,  and  that  an  idle,  useless  life  of 
dependence  on  others  is  disgraceful.  When 
a  boy  has  learned  these  four  things,  when  he 
has  made  these  ideas  a  part  of  his  being — 
however  young  he  may  be,  however  rich  or 
however  poor,  he  has  learned  some  of  the 
most  important  things  he  ought  to  know  when 
he  becomes  a  man.  With  these  four  properly 
mastered,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  all  the  rest. 


Prof.  Wm.  Swinton,  has  translated  for 
the  Educational  Reporter  portions  of  the  re- 
port of  the  French  Educational  Commission 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  The  following 
is  an  extract  concerning  the  position  of  the 
teacher  in  the  two  countries : 

"  In  France  a  person  enters  the  career  of  teaching 
with  a  view  of  creating  for  himself  a  stable  and 
permanent  position.  Those  who  abandon  it  before 
obtaining  their  retiring  pension  form  the  exception. 
The  young  beginner  expects  to  live  and  die  a  teacher, 
and,  as  each  year  adds  to  his  previous  experience,  the 
time  comes  when,  possessed  of  an  adequate  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowledge,  he  is  able  to  dis- 
cipline his  class  methodically  and  successfully;  so 
that  the  role  of  those  over  him  is  confined  to  giving 
encouragement  or  good-natured  counsel. 

"Not  at  all  thus  is  it  in  the  United  States.  The 
profession  of  teaching  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediate stage  in  one's  career — a  stage  at  which  the 
young  woman  awaits  an  establishment  suited  to  her 
tastes  and  the  young  man  a  more  lucrative  position. 
For  many  young  people,  this  transitory  profession 
simply  furnishes  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies. 
Sometimes  the  desertions  reach  incredible  propor- 
tions :  in  Kansas,  for  example,  one-third  of  the  teach- 
ers, male  and  female,  withdraw  every  year.  Few 
male  teachers  remain  more  than  four  or  five  years  in 
the  service;  and,  if  the  lady  teachers  show  a  longer 
term,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  marriage  is  usually 
the  end  of  their  desires,  and  that,  once  married,  they 
almost  always  resign  their  positions.  Public  opinion 
is,  in  general,  wholly  opposed  to  retaining  married 
women  on  the  school  list,  and  in  some  cities  is  pro- 
hibited by  rule. 

"  It  has  thus  come  to  pass,  by  the  mere  force 
of  circumstances,  that  the  school  authorities  have  been 
led  not  only  to  establish  various  regulations  for  the 
application  of  school  laws,  but  also  to  lay  down  de- 
tailed courses  of  study  containing  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  each  kind  of  school,  in  each  class,  often  in 
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each  divisiotij  and  this  for  each  term,  if  not  for  each 
month  in  the  year.  The  time-tables  in  schools  that 
are  at  all  regularly  attended  are  fixed  in  advance  by. 
the  same  authorities:  the  text>books  are  chosen  by 
the  school  board  or  superintendent;  and  finally, 
school  manuals,  often  of  great  value,  are  furnished  as 
a  vade  mecum^  from  which  teachers  may  derive  in- 
formation as  to  methods  and  the  various  details  of 
daily  work. 


CARE  OF  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 


THE  late  David  Watkinson,  of  Hartford, 
**  desiring  to  render  a  public  benefit  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut  generally,"  devised  a 
portion  of  his  estate  to  Trustees,  to  aid  in 
the  establishment  in  the  town  of  Hartford,  of 
a  Juvenile  Asylum  and  Farm  School,  for  the 
family  and  school,  and  industrial  training  of 
a  class  of  children  not  now  adequately  pro- 
vided for  in  any  educational  or  humane  insti- 
tution.    Dr.  Wines  writes : 

I  should  regard  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  national 
calamity,  if  the  bequest  of  the  late  David  Watkinson, 
should  be  diverted  from  the  original  purpose  of  the 
generous  testator.  The  Rauke  Haus  is  beytrnd  all 
question  the  Model  Institution  of  the  world y  in  child' 
saving  work.  It  would  be  a  priceless  boon  to  this 
country  to  have  an  institution  organized  and  success- 
fully conducted  on  that  plan. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Brace  writes : 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  Watkinson  Trust  for 
a  Juvenile  Asylum  and  Farm  School,  will  not  be  di- 
verted from  the  class  of  children  for  which  it  was 
originally  and  specifically  designed,  and  that  it  will 
be  managed  on  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  reform. 
The  old  congregated  Reformatory  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Every  child  already  exposed  to  vicious  influ- 
ences and  idle  vagrant  companionship,  should  be  put 
into  the  natural  conditions  of  healthy  growth,  both 
moral  and  physical — in  small  families  in  inexpen- 
sive cottage  structures,  located  in  healthy,  retired  sit- 
uations, and  should  be  trained  to  gardening  and 
farming  in  the  summer,  and  mechanical  employments 
in  the  winter. 

Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  the  Founder  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  and 
for  ten  years  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, writes : 

You  know  I  have  had  occasion  to  investigate  the 
causes  and  favoring  conditions  of  crime,  and  much 
study  and  observation  of  criminals  themselves,  old 
and  young,  as  well  as  my  experience  as  a  physician 
among  "  the  dangerous  classes" — so  called,  satisfies  me 
that'by  judicious  physiological  and  moral  treatment,  a 
large  majority  of  persons  now  brought  up  without  ordin- 
arily good  domestic  surroundings,  unaccustomed  to  reg- 
ular occupation,  and  the  emulative  principle  of  good 
comradeship  could  be  saved  to  themselves  and  to  soci- 
ety. The  open  air  life  amid  the  natural  and  busy  scenes 
upon  a  farm,  and  timely  advice,  and  the  more  potent 
teachings  and  example  of  an  industrial  home,  like 
that  of  Rauhe  Haus,  would  insensibly  draw  these  im- 
periled children  into  healthier  ways  of  acting,  as  well 


as  of  thinking,  and  start  them  on  a  new  plane  of 
istence.  There  is  not  an  Orphan  House  in  the  land 
which  can  receive  such  children  with  impunity  to 
others  of  tender  age  age  already  inmates,  or  receiving 
them,  can  give  them  such  special  and  varied  treat- 
ment as  the  peculiarities  of  each  case  require. 


SEWING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


FIVE  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  ladies  of  New  York  have  pe- 
titioned the  Board  of  Education  to  make 
plain  sewing  obligatory  in  the  public  schools. 
The  following  is  the  petition : 

First. — In  the  course  of  an  experience  of  more 
than  twenty- five  years  among  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren, we  find  an  increasing  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the 
needle,  leading  to  poverty,  idleness  and  rags,  instead 
of  neatness,  industry  and  thrift. 

Second. — The  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine 
has  not  done  away  with  the  necessity  for  teaching 
children  sewing,  as  all  work  for  the  machine  should 
be  neatly  folded  and  basted,  as  well  as  carefully  fin- 
ished  by  hand;  and  most  housekeeprs  prefer  that 
their  nice  white  house  linen  should  be  made  by  hand. 
Then,  too,  the  repairing  of  garments,  which  is  espe- 
cially important  for  the  poor,  roust  be  done  by  hand; 
and  we  think  the  old  proverb,  "A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,"  as  true  in  these  days  of  modern  improvement 
as  it  ever  was. 

Third. — In  our  endeavors  to  assist  the  poor  we  are 
constantly  hampered  by  their  inability  to  sew  properly, 
as  the  work  done  by  them  must  often  be  pulled  X)ut 
and  done  over  again.  And  the  same  difficulty  is  en- 
countered by  heads  of  families,  dressmakers  and 
tailors,  as  well  as  by  the  employment  societies  and 
helping  hands. 

Fourth. — That  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
education  is  felt  by  many  parents  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  for  several  years  a  large  class  of  girls  from 
the  public  schools  has  been  sent  to  our  institution 
after  school  hours  to  be  taught  sewing,  and  also  by 
the  success  of  the  Saturday  sewing  schools  connected 
with  many  of  our  churches.  These  efforts,  however, 
although  useful  in  a  measure,  cian  never  reach  all 
classes  needing  instruction. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  school  hours  are  so 
fully  occupied  that  there  is  no  time  for  any  new 
branch.  In  answer  to  this,  we  would  say  that  the  in- 
struction may  be  limited  to  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve,  as,  if  a  child  is  thoroughly 
taught,  she  may  in  that  time  become  proficient  in  all 
necessary  kinds  of  needlework.  With  very  young 
children  this  might  alternate  with  other  lessons,  thus 
filling  many  an  idle  moment  in  which  the  teacher 
finds  it  hard  to  keep  the  little  hands  out  of  mischief. 
Even  little  boys  might  be  taught  the  use  of  the  needle 
to  advantage.  Many  a  mother,  as  she  put  a  thread 
and  needle-case  in  the  knapsack  of  her  boy  during 
the  late  war,  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
been  taught  enough  to  mend  a  rent  or  sew  a  button 
on  his  military  coat.  In  Boston  this  subject  is  al- 
ready receiving  attention,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

''Every  girl  who  passes  through  the  Boston  schools 
now  receives  three  years'  instruction  in  various  kinds 
of  needlework,  and  is  capable  of  being  an  expert 
seamstress.    It  is  said  the  benefits  resulting  from  this 
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instruction  are  seen  in  the  improved  appearance  of 
the  children's  clothing  in  the  schools,  and  are  felt  in 
thousands  of  homes." 

AVe  most  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  appeal 
to  the  president  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  with  their  favor- 
able consideration,  and  that  it  may  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  which  seems  to  us  of  the  greatest 
importance. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  NOTE-BOOK. 


IN  one  of  our  exchanges  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing memoranda  from  the  note-book  of 
a  Superintendent  The  teachers  under  his 
supervision  are  indicated  by  numbers,  and 
the  prominent  fault  or  faults  of  each,  as  un- 
derscored in  his  notes  of  official  visitation, 
axe  here  stated : 

1.  Negligence  in  detecting  errors. 

2.  Want  of  system,  address,  tact. 

3.  The  m8st  marked  deficiency  was,  perhaps,  in 
mental  arithmetic;  a  few  showed  a  lack  of  taste  in 
reading. 

4.  Grammatical  errors,  poor  pronunciation  and  gen- 
eral deficiency  in  mental  culture. 

5.  In  mental  arithmetic. 

6.  Lack  of  energy  and  order. 

7.  Grammatical  inaccuracy. 

8.  Inability  to  control  the  class. 

9.  Lack  of  energy  arising  from  timidity,  not  re- 
ceiving the  sympathy  of  the  class,  and  generally  not 
impressing  the  principal  points  of  the  lesson  before 
ending  iL  Improvement  was  very  marked  over  last 
visit. 

10.  Inability  to  divide  attention  between  class  and 
subject.  Inability  to  economize  time  and  secure  im- 
provement. 

n.  Lack  of  energy,  method,  government,  reading 
and  mental  arithmetic. 

12.  Inability  to  maintain  order. 

13.  Lack  of  method,  vivacity,  watchfulness,  tact. 

14.  Lack  of  energy,  indefinite  teaching,  asking 
questions  without  teaching ;  bad  preparation. 

15.  Want  of  tact  in  management,  inadequate 
knowledge. 

16.  Lack  of  energy. 

17.  Arithmetic,  elocution,  penmanship,  drawing, 
music. 

18.  She  generally  failed  in  giving  questions  so  as 
to  secure  and  keep  the  interest  of  the  class ;  also  in 
explanations. 

19.  Lack  of  energy  and  thoroughness. 

20.  Reading,  pronunciation. 

21.  Grammatical  errors  in  speaking,  lack  of  mental 
arithmetic,  bad  reading,  want  of  energy  and  non-ap- 
preciation of  teaching  as  opposed  to  hearing  a  subject. 

22.  Lack  of  power  to  maintain  order,  energy. 

23.  Want  of  self-confidence  and  inability  to  deal 
properly  with  pupils'  answers. 

24.  Want  of  energy  and  method. 

25.  Mode  of  asking  questions,  especially  in  higher 
classes,  want  of  energy,  want  of  ability  in  a  few  cases. 

26.  Want  of  method,  low  voice,  lack  of  command. 

27.  Lack  of  preparation. 

28.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  reading  and  sp)elling. 

29.  Difliculty  of  maintaining  order,  and  want  of 
thoroughness  in  leaching. 


30.  Mental  arithmetic,  an  inclination  to  hear  les- 
sons rather  than  teach  them.  , 

31.  Keeping  class   in   proper  position,  mode  of 
questioning  and  answering. 

32.  A  lack  of  power  to  command  attention. 

33.  Lack  of  energy  and  inaccuracy, 

34.  Want  of  ideas. 

35.  Want  of  aptitude  in  explanation,  and  accuracy 
securing  uttention. 

36.  Lack  of  energy  and  tact. 

37.  Lack  of  confidence  and  power  of  explanation. 

38.  Lack  of  energy  and  thoroughness. 

39.  Want  of  tact  and  energy. 

40.  Want  of  aptitude  to  teach. 

41.  Not  able  to  keep  order  and  command  atten- 
tion; want  of  method. 

42.  Diffidence,  inaptitude  in    manner  and  style, 
depending  too  much  on  thq  text-book. 


ANTI-NORMAL-SCHOOL  FOLLY. 


THE  following  is  taken  from  the  Chicago 
Journal,     It  may  be  used  with  profit  in 
Pennsylvania : 

If  a  farmer,  manufacturer  or  merchant  were  to 
invest  ^7,000,000  per  annum  in  a  business  conducted 
by  some  20,000  undirected  agents,  unless  each  of 
these  agents  bad  received  special  training  for  his 
work,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  capitalist  would 
lose  his  money,  and  that  even  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois,  if  put  in  the  jury  box,  would  vote  him  a  fool 
or  madman.  Yet  only  a  week  ago,  in  the  Senate  of 
this  same  Legislature,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  act  by 
which  our  State  Normal  Schools  were  established  was 
defeated  by  barely  one  vote.  Now,  so  far  as  principle 
is  involved,  we  fail  to  see  any  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  folly  of  our  hypothetical  capitalist  (of 
whom  this  matter-of-fact  world  never  has  produced 
a  living  example),  squandering  his  shekels  on  un- 
trained and  misdirected  employees,  and  the  folly  of  a 
Commonwealth  which  pays  out  the  greater  part  of 
the  17,000,000  annually  expended  by  this  State  for 
public  schools  in  the  employment  of  untrained  teach, 
ers. '  Of  the  23,000  teachers  in  our  public  schools, 
some  18,000  have  received  no  professional  training 
for  their  work,  but  are  trying  to  pick  it  up,  like  saw 
and  claw-hammer  initiated  or  **  self-taught*'  car- 
penters, at  the  expense  of  their  employers.  County 
Superintendents  and  unskilled  School  Directors, 
straying  into  schools  once  or  twice  a  year,  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  normal  school  instructors  to  these 
tyros ;  yet  here  they  are,  practically  left  to  themselves 
to  experiment,  and  learn  their  trade,  if  haply  they 
ever  can,  by  hacking  away  among  the  precious 
materials  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  Here  they 
are,  consuming  the  public  money,  and,  sadder  still, 
the  priceless  time  and  mental  and  moral  energies  of 
the  youth  of  the  country,  on  whom  rests  all  the  future, 
learning  their  trade  at  the  public  expense,  at  a  cost 
which,  compared  with  the  expense  of  a  good  normal 
school  system,  is  as  the  value  of  mind  to  matter,  or 
infinity  to  the  number  of  grains  of  common  sense  in 
the  heads  of  the  men  who  are  forever  waging  war 
with  our  free  schools. 

We  know  that  thousands  of  our  best  public  school 
teachers  never  enjoyed  normal  school  instruction,  but, 
depend  upon  it,  even  though  they  labored  hard  and 
many  of  them  acquired  college  training  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts,  they  learned  to  teach  public  schools 
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largely  at  the  public  cost.  It  must  ever  be  so.  The 
demand  in  this  country  for  public  school  teachers 
never  has  been  and  probably  never  will  be  supplied 
by  students  educated  at  private  expense.  A  part  of 
their  education  never  can  be  learned  outside  of  the 
public  school  system.  The  only  question  then  is, 
how  can  these  public  servants  be  trained  most  thor- 
oughly and  at  the  same  time  most  economically^? 
Does  not  common  sense  decide  that  it  must  be  done 
through  normal  classes  in  our  large  towns  and  cities, 
and  through  State  normal  schools  for  the  great  body 
of  the  people^  who  cannot  have  such  classes  in  their 
home  schools,  and  for  students  from  both  country  and 
city  who  aspire  to  the  highest  possible  normal  train- 
ing? Reason  seems  to  say:  If  our  normal  schools 
are  not  properly  conducted,  reform  them,  but  never 
abolish  them.  The  animus  of  the  opposition  to  them 
is  manifest  in  that  it  is  not  reform  which  is  demanded, 
but  destruction. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


IN  an  able  report,  Prof.  Schem,  one  of  the 
assistant  superintendents  of  New  York, 
lately  makes  some  suggestions  in  the  matter 
of  teaching  geography  that  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  the  intelli- 
gent teacher.     He  says : 

In  no  branch  of  the  studies  of  a  public  school  is 
there  so  great  a  danger  of  excessive  memorizing  and 
of  ticcumulating  in  the  scholar's  mind  a  mass  of  frag- 
mentary and  lifeless  material  as  in  geography.  In 
closely  following  his  text-book  an  over-scrupulous 
teacher  may  exact  from  a  child  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  perhaps  neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  his 
fellow  teachers  possess,  and  which,  even  if  it  should 
for  a  short  time  be  mastered,  would  but  little  benefit 
the  child.  Common  sbnse  and  the  experience  of  the 
best  educators  teach  the  importance  of  making  a  dis- 
crimination between  the  important  and  the  unimport- 
ant, between  the  information  that  will  be  retained  for 
a  life-time  and  the  names  that  may  l)e  again  forgotten 
in  a  fortnight.  Very  few  children  of  the  largest  class 
will  find  It  difficult  to  remember  three  cities  in  the 
United  States,  three  in  South  America,  three  in 
Europe ;  but  just  as  few  and  probably  fewer  will  find 
it  easy  to  remember  nine  towns  of  Maryland  or  Ne- 
braska. General  characteristics  and  connected  views, 
if  properly  taught,  never  fail  to  produce  more  lasting 
impressions  than  disconnected  details.  The  child  re- 
members more  easily  the  shape  of  South  America 
than  it  can  enumerate  the  lakes  of  Maine ;  and  it  will 
sooner  get  a  correct  idea  of  what  distinguished  the 
New  England  and  the  Southern  States  than  it  will 
learn  to  enumerate  the  manufactures  of  every  town  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  child  is  instinctively  led  to 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  what  will  be  to  him  of  the 
greatest  advantage  hereafter,  and  the  teacher  who  is  a 
close  observer  of  the  child's  mstincts  will  hardly  fail 
to  become  a  good  teacher  in  geography.  Descriptive 
works  on  our  own  and  foreign  countries  contain  so 
much  that  is  fascinating  for  children,  that  teachers 
will  find  it  easy  to  quicken,  occasionally,  the  attention 
of  their  scholars  by  interesting  narratives.  When 
great  events  modify  or  change  the  information  given 
by  the  geographical  text-book,  as  last  year  in  the  case 
of  Turkey,  no  teacher  of  geography  should  fail  to  ex- 
plain the  changes.      The  teacher  who  is  himself 


EDUCATION  FOR  WORK. 


WE  take  the  following  extracts  from  an 
article  by  J.  W.  Redway,  in  the  Pacific 
School  and  Home  Journal.  The  suggestions 
made  are  in  the  line  of  much  that  has  appeared 
in  this  magazine.  Is  there  no  enterprising  city 
in  Pennsylvania  that  will  try  the  experiment 
of  establishing  an  Industrial  School  on  the 
basis  proposed  ? 

And  while  the  State  Teachers*  Association  is  assist- 
ing the  several  Boards  of  Education  in  their  mighty 
work  of  "  educational  reform,"  the  friends  of  indus- 
trial education  will  find  it  well  to  appeal  to  private 
munificence  as  the  surest  road  to  the  coAsummation  of 
the  project.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  try  it  on  a  large 
scale,  try  it  on  a  small  one.  Establish  it  where  itw^I 
have,  not  the  most,  but  the  wisest  friends,  and  wh&e 
there  will  be  no  *' job*'  connected  with  it.  It  need 
not  be  an  attempt  to  supplant  the  public  schools  or  to 
immolate  the  State  University.  It  can  be  made  a 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  high  ■  or  the  grammar  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  preparatory  course  to  either  of 
the  science  collies  of  any  university.  It  should  not 
be,  however,  a  branch  jail  or  a  reform  school,  but  it 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  respectable  boy 
who  has  mastered  common  and  decimal  fractions  and 
can  write  the  English  language  decently. 

The  apparatus  and  outlay  for  such  a  school  need 
not  reach  any  fancy  figures.  Half  a  dozen  carpenter's 
benches,  a  dozen  sets  of  the  more  ordinary  carpenter's 
tools,  a  dozen  bench-vises,  with  a  small  stock  of  ham- 
mers, files,  and  chisels,  three  or  four  small  turning- 
lathes,  an  assayer's  furnace,  and  a  couple  of  anvils 
would  comprise  about  everything  necessary  for  thirty 
pupils.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  difficult 
problem  would  be  to  obtain  and  maintain  suitable 
teachers  and  mechanics  for  instructors;  but  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  surmounted  by  hundreds  of  private 
educational  enterprises.  A  small  tuition  would  go 
far  toward  the  expenses,  and  a  small  amount  could  in 
time  be  cleared  on  contract  work  from  the  outside. 

The  instruction,  both  mechanical  and  theoretical, 
ought  to  be,  not  the  details  of  any  one  trade,  but  the 
principles  that  underlie  several  of  tho^e  leading  in- 
dustries that  graduate  into  sciences.  The  mechanical 
details  should  complrise  such  work  as  every  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  about  his  house  and  premises,  what- 
ever may  his  occupation  in  life.  The  number  of  men 
who  cannot  drive  a  nail  without  split  ing  or  defacing 
the  surface  through  which  it  is  driven,  is  legion ;  and 
the  average  man,  mechanics  excepted,  cannot  saw  a 
line  any  better  than  a  woman  can — and  likely  enough 
either  one  would  make  a  "  kink''  in  the  saw. 

The  following  outline  comprises  some  of  the  more 
important  technicalities  of  the  leading  mechanical  in- 
dustries and  the  theoretical  work  intimately  related  to 
them.  It  certainly  could  be  followed  to  advantige 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  this  independently  of  the 


familiar  with  the  subject  will  be  unwilling  to  teacii 
what  is  antiquated;  and,  moreover,  he  can  be  sure  to 
find  on  the  part  of  his  scholars  the  closest  attentioiL. 
In  the  majority  of  classes  in  which  the  geography  of 
Europe  is  taught,  I  found  that  proper  references  had  | 
been  made  to  the  important  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin ;  in  some,  however,  it  had  been  entirely  nq^. 
lected. 
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grammar  and  high  school  courses  of  study.-  "With 
some  amplification  it  could  be  made  a  very  fair  pre- 
paration to  either  of  the  colleges  of  science  at  the 
State  University: 

Theoretical  Studies, — Geometry,  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, Local  Geology,  Physics,  Meteorolgy;  Botany, 
descriptive  and  structural,  so  far  as  facilities  will  per- 
mit ;  Entomology,  comprehending  only  the  study  of 
insects  beneficial,  or  those  injurious  to  agriculture, 
their  habits  and  metamorphoses ;  Chemistry,  theoret- 
ical; Chemical  analysis,  solution,  precipitation,  reduc- 
tion ;  Qualitative  Analysis,  to  include  the  ordinary 
hases  and  acids,  both  by  the  humid  method  and  the 
blow -pipe;  and  Mineralogy. 

Linear  Drawing. — Construction  of  perpendiculars, 
constructions  of  parallels,  construction  of  given  angles, 
bisection  and  polysection  of  lines,  bisection  and  poly- 
section  of  angles.  Construction  of  various  geometrical 
fibres  involving  the  theorems  and  problems  of  Books 
III  and  V,  Legendre. 

Isometric  Drawing. —  Involving  the  elementary 
principles  of  perspective,  shades  and  shadows,  projec- 
tion, finished  perspective,  free-hand  drawing,  original 
designing,  machine  drawing  in  color. 

The  Carpenter's  Bench. — Use  of  the  saw,  cross- 
cutting  and  ripping  to  a  straight  line,  theory  and  use  of 
the  square,  cutting  to  a  given  angle  by  means  t)f  the 
square ;  use  of  jack-plane,  smoothing-plane,  and  joint- 
er ;  planing  a  surface  at  right-angles,  and  at  a  given 
angle  to  another;  beveling  and  chamfering;  use  of 
the  chisel  and  the  auger,  rabbet  and  mitre-joints,  and 
scarfing:  mortising  and  tenoning,  dovetailing;  brace- 
fitting,  theory  and  construction ;  and  actual  construc- 
tion of  frame- work. 

Cabinet  and  Fattem-wor^. — Turning  and  use  of 
the  lathe. 

Bench  and  Vise. — File,  chisel,  and  hammer ;  filing 
to  a  line;  making  a  true  surface,  cross-filing,  etc.; 
cutting  a  surface  at  right  angles,  and  at  a  given 
angle  to  a  given  surface;  cutting  a  surface  parallel 
to  a  given  surface ;  construction  of  solids  such  as  a 
cube,  various  prisms,  a  pyramid,  etc. 

Ckisel  and  File. — Cutting  screw-threads,  fitting  of 
male  and  female  screws;  use  of  lathe  in  turning, 
coning,  and  enforcing. 

Brace  Work. — Actual  construction  of  models ;  the- 
ory and  construction  of  toothed  gearing. 

Furnace  or  /J?^/.—- Drawing  and  tempering;  weld- 
ing as  required  for  small  and  simple  pieces ;  and  use 
of  crucibles  and  the  composition  of  useful  alloys, 
refined  and  fluxing,  etc. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to  be  a  "course 
of  study."  The  exactions  are  just  about  what  every 
miner,  farmer,  artisan,  and  every  practical  laboring 
man  will  be  required  to  solve  in  a  busy  life^time. 
They  are  things  many  of  which  the  writer,  during  his 
mining  and  frontier  life,  has  been  compelled  to  learn 
in  a  bungling,  unscientific,  and  therefore  costly  way. 

They  are  the  very  problems  that  every  artisan, 
miner,  and  fanner  has  to  learn  by  a  sad  experience,  as 
soon  as  he  has  been  able  to  forget  the  thousand  and 
one  edifying  accomplishments  that  were  retailed  out 
in  cheap  installments  during  his  school  career  under 
the  euphonic  title  of  *'  menial  culture."  A  young 
man  completing  a  course  of  study  and  practice  like 
the  foregoing,  has  by  no  means  mastered  the  details 
of  any  trade,  but  he  has  learned  the  principles  that 
underlie  half  a  score  of  them.  Should  he  choose  te 
learn  a  trade,  he  has  cut  short  the  time  of  his  appren- 
ticeship fully  two-thirds.  In  theoretical  knowledge 
he  is  probably  the  peer  of  any  journeyman  in  the 


shop ;  in  handling  tools  he  is  almost  as  expert  as  the 
average. 

Let  us  see  what  advantage  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction would  be  to  a  young  man  just  beginning  life 
as  a  farmer.  Supposing  that  he  has,  to  begin  with, 
average  common  sense.  He  can,  if  necessary,  plan, 
specify,  and  build  a  decently  comfortable  cottage; 
that  is  not  a  Hovel  in  everything  but  name ;  stables 
and  sheds  that  are  respectable  in  appearance;  or  a 
fence  in  a  style  that  marks  the  line  between  a  thrifty 
man  and  a  shiftless  one.  He  can  keep  his  carpen- 
ter's tools  in  order,  sharpen  his  plows,  repair  and  keep 
in  order  his  agricultural  machinery  and  implements, 
and  do  a  hundred  things  of  a  mechanical  kind  that 
he  would  have  to  hire  done,  or  what  is  more  than 
likely,  leave  undone.  He  is  at  once  his  own  carpen- 
ter, blacksmith,  and  machinist,  and  what  is  by  far 
more  important,  he  heu  acquired  hadits  of  neatness, 
precision^  observation,  and  thoroughness.  In  what- 
ever position  he  may  be  placed,  he  has  the  long  end 
of  the  lever.  In  the  concrete  fullness  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  he  is  handy. 

The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  the  supply  of  skilled 
labor  is  equal  to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  the  demand,  but 
urges  that  this  training  is  not  so  much  to  make  the 
pupil  valuable  to  others  as  it  is  to  make  him  worth 
something  to  himself — not  to  make  him  a  servant  to 
an  employer,  but  to  make  him  master  of  himself. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


A  CONVENTION  of  the  so  called  Green- 
back party  was  held  at  Hazleton  Mines, 
Luzerne  county,  on  the  eighth  of  February. 
Among  other  resolutions  the  following  con- 
cerning night  schools  was  passed : 

Resolved^  That  we  demand  our  school  boards  to 
establish  night  schools  in  the  several  districts,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  boys  who  ftre  compelled  to  go  to  work 
at  an  early  age. 

Concerning  this  resolution  the  Mountain 
Beacon^  Hazleton,  comments  as  follows  : 

The  demand  for  night  schools,  esp>ecially  in  the 
mining  regions,  is  so  reasonable  and  just  that  it  seems 
strange  they  are  not  as  common  in  this  region  as  day 
schools.  It  has  been  said  that  education  is  a  ladder 
'<  the  lowest  round  of  wKich  should  be  in  the  gutter 
and  the  topmost  in  the  university."  Without  a  care- 
ful placing  of  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  the  tender- 
est  care  in  aiding  toward  the  first  weak  efforts  to  be- 
gin the  ascent,  only  the  children  of  the  rich  would 
ever  acquire  any  respectable  attainments,  and  few 
poor  children  would  possess  even  the  rudiments  of 
an  education.  The  men  who  have  been  most  closely 
identified  with  educational  work  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts have  not  failed  to  see  the  great  want  of  schools 
that  will  reach  those  who  are  compelled  to  work  dur* 
ing  the  day.  The  late  County  Superintendent  of  this 
county,  W.  A.  Campbell,  in  his  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  ending  June 
3,  1878,  speaks  on  this  subject  as  follows : 

"  Your  attention  is  again  called  to  the  boys  who 
work  in  and  about  the  mines.  Something  must  be 
done  to  educate  this  important  element  in  our  com- 
munity, now  numbering  five  thousand  souls.  This 
Toesjxijive  thousand  voters  of  the  near  future.  These 
boys  are  not  now  receiving  an  education.    They  are 
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doing  but  little  for  themselves,  and  their  occasional 
attendance  interferes  materially  with  the  grading  of 
the  schools.  We  must  educate  these  boys,  or  accept 
the  consequences.  The  following  suggestion  is  again 
offered :  Establish  a  school  in  every  mining  district 
under  the  care  of  the  best  men  that  can  be  secured 
for  the  position.  Supply  the  pupils  with  books,  paper, 
slates,  pencils,  in  short,  everything  they  require.  Keep 
it  open  as  a  night  school  during  the  entire  school 
year,  except  when  there  is  no  work  at  the  mines,  and 
then  let  it  be  conducted  as  a  day  school.  Let  the 
course  of  study  be  reading,  writing,  spelling,  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  arithmetic,  with  oral  instruction  in 
civil  government  and  the  duties  of  ctHtens^  not  omit- 
ting moral  instruction." 

We  know  of  but  one  objection  that  could  be  urged, 
with  any  force  or  even  plausibility,  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  night  schools  in  the  coal  regions.  We 
refer  to  the  disposition  of  the  boys  and  young  men  for 
whom  these  schools  are  needed,  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  night  schools.  A  late  report  shows  that  the 
attendance  at  the  night  schools  in  Philadelphia  was 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number  entitled  to 
attend,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  caused  mvch  objec- 
tion to  be  raised  against  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools.  A  free  night  school  established  at  Jeanes- 
ville  some  twenty  years  ago  opened  with  about  sixty 
scholars  and  in  less  than  two  months  had  dwindled 
to  jabout  a  dozen  or  less,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
Boys  who  are  working  during  the  day  seek  recreation 
and  amusement  in  the  evening.  '  In  order,  then,  to 
conduct  night  schools  successfully,  there  must  be  a 
co-operation  of  parents,  teachers  and  school  directors. 
Let  the  teacher  or  district  superintendent  ascertain  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  district  who  are  en- 
titled to  admission  and  when  the  actual  attendance  is 
found  to  be  a  low  percentage  of  this  whole  number, 
let  the  parents  be  interviewed  upon  the  subject  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  facts  and  solicited  to  co- 
operate with  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  benefit 
their  children.  To  simply  open  the  schools,  employ 
teachers  to  fake  charge  of  them,  and  give  the  matter 
no  further  thought  or  care,  would  be  a  useless  waste 
of  the  school  funds.  We  often  hear  sung  in  Sun- 
day-schools the  beautiful  lines : 

"  Gather  them  in  from  the  lanes  and  streets : 
Gather  them  in  from  their  dark  retreats ; 
From  haunts  of  folly  and  dens  of  crime, 
Gather  them  in  in  their  early  prime." 

To  simply  open  night  schools  is  the  easiest  part  of 
the  work ;  but  if  those  who  open  and  conduct  them 
make  no  judicious,  earnest  and  continuous  efforts  to 
•*  gather  them  in,"  to  merely  throw  open  and  light  up 
the  room  at  night  would  be  folly.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  this.  Such  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished and  the  necessary  time  and  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  important  matter  of  securing  attendance. 
Of  course  there  is  no  law  to  compel  attendance,  nor 
would  we  favor  compulsory  education.  The  work 
must  be  done  by  impressing  upon  thB  minds  of  the 
pupils  and  parents  the  great  value — the  positive  ne- 
cessity— of  an  elementary  education,  and  by  securing 
parental  co-operation.  This  can  be  done,  and  all 
experience  has  shown  that  when  it  is  not  done,  night 
schools  fail  in  their  mission.  The  modern  "  coal-jig" 
may  enable  many  boys  to  attend  school  who  were 
heretofore  deprived  of  that  right,  but  there  remain 
in  this  region  hundreds  of  boys  and  young  men  who 
sadly  need  the  instruction  that  the  night  schools  af- 
ford. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.    X, 


RHINELAND. 

A  SPLENDID  highway  bordered  with 
trees  runs  from  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine 
to  Wiesbaden,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles. 
Wiesbaden  is  a  celebrated  watering  place, 
and  until  within  a  few  years  was  noted  for  its 
open  and  intense  gambling.  The  city  con- 
tains a  resident  population  of  some  40,000,  but 
its  visitors  annually  much  exceed  that  number. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  city  is  its  fine 
hotels  and  comfortable  boarding  houses. 

It  was  quite  late  on  Saturday  evening  when 
we  reached  our  stopping- place  at  Wiesbaden, 
the  Grand  Hotel  du  Rhin,  and  we  at  once 
retired  to  our  pleasant  rooms  for  needed  rest 
and   to  be  ready  for  a  contemplated  walk 
about  the  city  early  next  morning.     A  walk 
of  three  or  four  hours  was  sufficient  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  main  features  of  the 
place.     There  is  an  old  part  of  the  city  that 
is  characterized  by  narrow,  crooked  streets, 
and  quaint  old  houses,  quite  in  the  style  of 
all  European  cities  and  towns  that  count  their 
age  by  centuries.     Around   this  unattractive 
nucleus  has  gathered  the   new  city  with  its 
broad  avenues,  its  beautiful  parks  and  gardens, 
its  fine  private  residences  and  splendid  hotels. 
Along  some   of  the  streets   the  walks  are 
shaded  with  trees  so  trimmed  and  trained  as 
to  meet  over  head  and  form  a  complete  arbor 
extending    for    many    hundreds    of    yards. 
What  was  formerly  the  great  gambling-house 
is  called  the  Cursaal.   It  is  a  large,  handsome 
building  with  elegant  rooms  for  dining,  read- 
ing,  dancing,   etc.;    and    adjoining  it    are 
extensive  pleasure-grounds,   beautifully  laid 
out  where  at  certain  hours  every  day  a  fine 
band  charms  thousands  of  listeners  with  its 
exquisite  music. 

The  hot  springs  of  Wiesbaden  are  very 
celebrated  for  the  curative  qualities  of  their 
waters  and,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  great 
many  invalids  could  be  seen  walking  about 
on  crutches,  wheeling  back  and  forth  in  roll- 
ing chairs  or  sitting  on  the  porticoes  of  the 
hotels  and  boarding-houses.  The  water  itself 
as  it  comes  from  the  springs  is  too  hot  to  be 
taken  into  the  mouth  without  cooling,  its 
temperature  being  about  156°  Fahrenheit. 
It  has  a  thick,  oily  taste,  not  very  agreeable 
as  a  beverage,  whatever  its  value  may  be  as  a 
medicine.  The  spring  attracts  invalids,  but 
the  great  crowds  about  the  hotels  and  in  the 
gardens  and  parks  of  Wiesbaden  are  not  sick 
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people ;  but  pleasure  seekers  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  They  come  for  recreation, 
for  the  society,  for  the  music — for  the  same 
reasons  that  similar  classes,  in  America  go  to 
Saratoga,  Newport  or  Long  Branch.  They 
include  all  classes,  from  the  wealthy  burghef 
to  the  Emperor  William. 

As   showing  some  of  the  phases  of  social 
life  in  this  part  of  Germany,  it  may  be  stated 
that  shops  and  stores  are  kept  open  on  Sun- 
days as  well  as  on  week  days,  and  a  traveling 
circus  was  in  full  blast  on  that  day,  near  our 
hotel.     A  fire  broke  out  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  very 
inefficient  body^of  firemen  with  very  indiffer- 
ent apparatus,  make  an  attempt  to  put  it  out, 
while  a  detachment  of  soldiers  kept  back  the 
crowd  with  their  bayonets.     Before  leaving 
the  city  I  stepped  into  several  schools.    Mie 
buildings  are  plain  but  comfortable ;  the  lur- 
niture  is  the  clumsy,  and,  with  us,  old-fash- 
ioned long  seats  and  desks ;  the  blatkboards 
are  very  small,  and  used  only  by  the  teacher, 
and  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  are  found  only 
in  the  higher  departments.     But  the  teachers 
seemed  men  of  learning  and  skill,  and  the 
children  were  well  dressed  and  looked  bright. 
The   railroad  from  Wiesbaden  to  Heidel- 
berg runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  with 
mountains  in  full  view  from  the  car  windows 
on  both  sides  of  the  train.     A  number  of  old 
castles  are  seen  crowning  the  distant  cliffs  as 
we  speed  along,  and  the  old,  old  farms  and 
villages  we  pass  are  a  source  of  constant  in- 
terest. Except  here  and  there  the  residepce  of 
some  titled  or  wealthy  gentleman,  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  thickly  settled  valley  seem  to  live 
in  villages — old  villages  with  scarcely  a  new 
or  modern-built  house  in  them.     The  whole 
country  is  divided  into  small  patches  of  land 
like  gardens,  separated  by  furrows,  sometimes 
by  rows  of  trees,  but  never  by  fences;  and 
the  working  people,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, go  out  from  the  villages  to  work  their 
little  farms,  sometimes  a  long  distance  away. 
Of  the  laborers  in  the  fields,  at  least  two- 
thirds  are  women,  and  the  tools  they  use  are 
very  primitive  and  old-fashioned.     A  single 
ox  or  a  cow  is  frequently  used  for  plowing  or 
harrowing,  and  loaded  carts  are  often  either 
pushed   by  hand  or  drawn  by  dogs.     The 
grain  is  nearly  all  cut  with  sickles,  and  the 
rakes,  pitchforks,  scythes,  hoes,  etc.,  are  of  a 
pattern  not  seen  in  America  for  the  last  fifty 
years.    Withal  the  land  is  very  rich  and  finely 
cultivated.     As  we  rode  along,  whenever  we 
caught  a  view  of  an  extended  landscape  we 
could  see  hundreds  of  patches  of  rye  then 
being  harvested,  as  many  of  barley  then  ripe, 
as  many  of  wheat  just  turning  yellow,  as 


j  many  of  grass  green  or  red,  and  as  many 
more  either  freshly  plowed  or  planted  with 
growing  vegetables  in  different  stages  of  ma- 
turity. The  shape  of  these  patches  is  in  a 
general  way  rectangular,  and  they  are  of  all 
sizes  from  the  eighth  of  an  acre  to  two-  or 
three  acres.  The  different  colors  so  inter- 
mingled gave  the  whole  country  the  appear- 
ance of  a  series  of  great,  rural  checker-boards. 

We  stopped  for  two  .or  three  hours  at  the 
fine  old  city  of  Frankfort  on  the-Main.  De- 
termined to  see  as  much  of  the  city  as  possible, 
we  at  once  took  a  carriage,  and  rode  through 
some  beautiful  streets,  with  houses  surrounded 
by  elegant  gardens ;  had  a  splendid  view  of 
the  magnificent  park ;  passed  the  house  where 
Goethe  was  born,  and  the  one  where  Luther 
lived  while,  in  the  city ;  admired  the  statue  of 
Goethe,  and  the  fine  monument  of  Gutenberg, 
the  father  of  printing;  looked  in  upon  the 
Judengasse,  or  Jews  Quarter,  with  its  curious 
old  wooden  ^houses,  their  dingy  basements, 
occupied  by  shops  and  exchange  offices,  and 
their  high  upper  stories,  overhanging  the 
street,  unpainted,  quaint  and  solid ;  saw  the 
very  house  where  the  world-renowned  banker, 
Rothschild,  was  born,  and  the  business  offices 
of  the  present  Rothschild  family,  upon  whom 
empires  have  been  dependent,  and  closed  our 
ride  with  a  visit  to  the  Romer,  or  council 
house,  where,  in  a  room,  known  as  the  Kais- 
ersaal,  the  German  Emperors  were  chosen 
and  entertained,  and  where  now  their  pictures 
hang,  extending  back  in  a  long  line  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  from  Conrad  I.  to  Francis  II. 

I  had  read  so  much  of  Heidelberg,  that 
there  was  no  other  city  in  all  Germany  that  I 
desired  so  much  to  see.  We  reached  our 
stopping-place  in  the  city,  the  Hotel  de  P 
Europe y  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
and  immediately  after  dinner  walked  up  the 
Geisberg,  a  moui^tain  of  considerable  height, 
overlooking  the  city  and  the  whole  adjacent 
country.  Reaching  the  summit  by  a  pleasant 
foot-path,  we  at  once  ascended  the  tower  and 
were  charmed  with  the  magnificent  view  that 
opened  up  before  us.  Directly  below  us  lay 
the  city  with  its  strange-looking  old  houses, 
its  University,  its  castle,  its  eventful  history. 
Out  from  between  the  mountains  on  the  right 
comes  the  classic  Neckar,  and  flowing  imder 
the  bridges,  old  and  new,  washes  the  feet  of 
the  city  for  its  whole  length,  some  two  miles, 
and  then  winds,  like  a  silver  thread,  through 
the  valley  to  the  Rhine.  Beyond  it  is  the 
picturesque  village  of  Neuenheim,  clinging  to 
the  base  of  the  beautiful  Heiligenberg,  with 
its  steep  slopes  covered  with  vineyards,  and 
upon  the  top  of  which  once  stood  the  heathen  ' 
altars  and  watch-towers  of  the  Romans.    To 
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the  north  are  the  Taunus  Mountains ;  beyond 
the  Rhine,  which  is  visible  in  the  distance 
towards  the  west,  rise  against  the  western  sky 
the  ridges  of  the  Haardt  and  the  Vosges; 
looking  east  we  see  the  deep,  narrow  valleys 
and  the  wood-covered  mountains  of  the  Oden- 
wald,  while  the  view  towards  the  south  takes 
in  the  Suabian  Mountains  and  the  Black 
Forest,  so  noted  for  its  mysteries  and  its 
legends.  These  mountains  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar  valleys,  and 
the  human  eye  has  seldom  rested  on  a  more 
lovely  picture  than  that  of  these  valleys  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  holding  us,  as  it  did,  almost 
speechless  and  spell-bound  on  the  top  of  the 
Geisberg,  until  the  approaching  darkness  con- 
cealed it  from  view.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
splendid  mountain  scenery,  the  winding  river, 
or  the  beautiful  villages  and  country-seats  that 
attracted  us,  as  it  was  the  peculiar  mode  of 
cultivation  that  cuts  the  whole  of  the  rich 
country  up  into  thousands  of  little  fields  or 
gardens,  differing  in  size  and  shape,  colored 
by  the  growing  crops,  yellow,  green,  brown, 
red,  with  many  shades,  and  forming  as  a 
whole,  a  magnificent  rural  mosaic,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  square  miles. 

The  next  mornmg  we  went  early  to  the 
Castle,  too  early  to  gain  admittance,  and  we 
spent  an  hour  most  profitably  in  wandering 
about  the  courts  and  gardens,  and  along  the 
terraces,  looking  from  many  points  of  view  at 
the  grim  old  walls,  and  wondering  at  the 
strange  story  they  have  to  tell.  The  Castle 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  a  hill 
called  the  Jettenbiihl,  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  above  the  Neckar.  It  overlooks 
both  river  and  town,  and  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  adjacent  valley.  The  oldest 
part  of  it  was  built  near  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century;  but  building  after  building 
was  subsequently  added  by  successive  rulers, 
until  it  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  structures  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  and  its  ruins,  as  they  exist  to-day,  are 
unequaled  anywhere  for  their  grandeur  and 
historic  interest. 

Upon  applying  at  the  office  in  the  court  at 
the  proper  time,  we  obtained  tickets  admitting 
us  to  the  interior  of  the  ruins,  and  a  young 
lady  speaking  fair  English  led  the  way  as  our 
guide.  For  two  or  three  hours  we  wandered 
through  these  immense  buildings,  looking  at 
halls,  chapels,  banqueting  rooms,  vaulted 
parlors,  great  cellars,  deep  dungeons ;  follow- 
ing our  guide  along  galleries  and  passage 
ways,  through  subterranean  vaults,  up  and 
down  staircases  ;  viewing  the  ruins  from  bal- 
cony, watch-tower  and  battlement;  examin- 
ing the  interesting  collection  of  antiquities, 


measuring  the  capacity  of  the  Great  Tun,  and 
finding  it  to  be  in  fact  twenty-six  feet  high 
and  thirty-two  feet  long  and  capable  of  con- 
taining eight  hundred  hogsheads  of  wine»  a^ 
even  peeping  into  the  great  kitchen  in  Lod- 
wig's  building,  containing  a  fireplace,  where, 
on  festal  occasions,  oxen  were  roasted  whole ; 
— much  wondering  all  the  time  what  manner 
of  men  these  old  castle-builders  were,  and  how 
they  were  able  to  command  the  money  and  the 
skill  necessary  to  erect  such  immense  structures. 
Before  leaving  the  castle  we  took  a  look  at 
the  fine  facade  of  Frederic's  building,  with  its 
genii,  and  its  four  rows  of  statues ;  the  draw- 
well  in  the  court-yards  with  the  four  pillars 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Charlemagne's  Pal- 
ace at  Ingelheim ;  the  Tower  blown  up  by 
the  French,  showing  walls  of  solid  masonry 
tw^ty  feet  thick  ;  the  Elizabeth  gate  with  its 
towers  and  portcullis  and  the  old  drawbridge, 
moat  and  watch-tower;  and  then,  not  half 
satisfied, 'but  feeling  that  a  flood  of  light  had 
been  thrown  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  hurried  away  to  visit 
other  objects  of  interest.  Before  leaving  Hei- 
delberg, however,  we  enjoyed  the  rare  treat 
of  seeing  the  castle  ruins  illuminated  at  night, 
a  spectacle  of  singular  beauty. 

The  **  lions*'  of  Heidelberg  are  the  Castle 
and  the  University,  so  we  went  at  once  from 
the  former  to  the  latter.     The  present  Uni- 
versity building  stands  in  the  Ludwig's  Platz, 
and  was  erected  in  1693.     The  University 
itself  is  much  older,  having  been  founded  in 
1386  by  Rupert  I..    The  building  is  very 
plain,  there  being  no  ornamentation  about  it, 
either  inside  or  out.     It  resembles  one  of  our 
large  public  school  houses  of  the  last  century. 
The  halls  are  narrow,  the  floors  well  worn, 
and  the  furniture  of  the  most  old-fashioned 
character.     The  professors  occupy  a  kind  of 
pulpit,  on  the  front  of  which  they  lay  their 
manuscript  while  reading,  and  the  students 
sit  on  long  benches  and  write  on  desks  every 
inch  of  whose  surface  has  been  cut  with 
knives  or  disfigured  by  ink- stains.     The  only 
apparatus  in  the  ordinary  lecture-rooms  is  a 
blackboard  hanging  behind  the  professor's 
desk,  some  two  and  a  half  by  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  size.     But  with  all  this  plainness,  the 
students  in  attendance  number  800  and  they 
are  instructed  by  about  40  professors,  among 
whom  are  some  very  distinguished  scholars 
and  authors.     The  University  has  connected 
with  it  a  splendidly  equipped  laboratory,  a  fine 
botanic  garden,  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  hbraries  in  Germany.     We  were  for- 
tunate in  finding  among  the  students  set^ral 
acquaintances  from  the  United  States,  who 
took  us  with  them  to  the  lectures  and  gave  us 
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much   information  in  regard  to  the  methods  I 
of  instruction  at  the  University  and  the  mode 
of  life  among  the  students.     But  to  describe 
these  a  special  letter  will  be  necessary. 

We  did  not  leave  Heidelberg  without  a  ride 
to  the  Konigstuhl,  situated  oti  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  higher  than  the  Geisberg,  and 
commanding  much  the  same  view ;  a  walk 
across  the  Neckar  bridges,  into  the  markets 
and  among  the  old  buildings,  and  a  look  at 
St.  Peter's  church,  where,  in  1610,  Jerome 
of  Prague,  the  companion  of  Oos,  nailed 
his  celebrated  theses  to  the  door  and  de- 
fended them  before  the  multitude. 

A   ride  of  three  hours  from   Heidelberg, 
stopping  at  Carlsruh  ten  minutes,  brought  us 
to  Baden-Baden,  a  watering-place  even  more 
famous  than  that  of  Wiesbaden.     The  city  is 
situated  in  the  edge  of  the  Black  Forest,  and 
picturesque  mountains  surround  it  on  every 
side.       The  beautiful  little  river  Oos  runs 
through  the  city,  meandering  about  its  parks 
and  grounds,  fringed  by  rows  of  trees  and 
spanned  by  the  rustic  bridges.     A   broad, 
shady  avenue  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
city,  furnishing  a  magnificent  drive  of  over 
two  miles  in  length.      The  Trink  Halle,  sur- 
rounded by  a  shady  garden,  is  a  building  of 
one-story,  nearly  three  hundred  feet  long,  in 
which  are  the  mineral  springs  whose  waters 
are  conveniently  conducted  into  ornamental 
fountains  for  drinkers  and  bathers.   The  por- 
tico of  this  building   contains  the  fourteen 
celebrated  frescoes  of  Gotzenbreger,  represent- 
ing some  of  the  wild  legends  of  Germany. 
We  were  admitted  into  the  Conversation-haus, 
until  recently,  the  great  gambling  hall.     It 
is    beautifully  fitted  up  with  parlors,   ball- 
rooms, reading   rooms,  and  opens  out  into 
magnificent  gardens,  with  shrubbery,  flowers, 
fountains,  vases,  statues.      A   fine   band   of 
music  plays  in  the  gardens  at  times  every 
day,  and  near  them  is  a  bazaar,  a  row  of  open 
air  shops,  a  kind  of  fair,  where  one  may  buy 
the  carved  wood  work  of  Switzerland,  glass 
from  Bohemia,  mosaics  from  Rome,  cameos 
from  Venice,  garnets  from  Prague,  leather 
work  from  Vienna,  and  an  immense  variety 
of  other  articles  that  please  the  eye  of  the 
foreigner  and  tempt  him  to  make  purchases. 

A  very  pleasant  place  to  enjoy  one's  self  is 
Baden-Baden,  with  plenty  of  money  and 
nothing  to  do. 

Strasburg  is  fifty  miles  away  and  we  all 
want  to  see  the  old  city.  The  ride  is  a  short 
one,  we  cross  the  Rhine  and  are  soon  in  sight 
of  the  spire  of  the  famous  Strasburg  Cathedral, 
of  which  every  school  boy  has  read.  The  rail- 
road almost  encircles  the  city,  for  we  ap- 
proach it  from  the  east,  and  enter  it  through 


the  fortifications  on  the  west.  These  fortifi- 
cations, by  the  by,  always  strong,  are  now 
much  stronger  than  ever.  The  Germans 
having  captured  Strasburg  are  determined  to 
keep  it,  for  we  saw  hundreds  of  men  at  work 
strengthening  the  old  walls  and  forts,  and 
building  new  ones. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  we  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  lunch  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  hurry 
away  to  the  Cathedral.  It  was  in  plain  view 
when  we  started,  but  we  soon  lost  sight  of  it 
and  even  its  direction  in  the  narrow,  crooked 
streets.  We  are  lost  ourselves,  and  in  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  right  direction  ascertain  that 
nobody  can  speak  English,  and  the  people 
generally  understand  bad  French  better  than 
they  do  broken  German.  We  found  the 
Cathedral  at  last,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the 
magnificent  edifice  whose  foundation  dates 
back  to  the  year  510.  The  carvings  above 
the  door  are  very  fine,  and  the  two  great 
square  towers,  with  the  huge  window  between 
them,  ornamented  with  arches,  pillars,  stat- 
ues, are  among  the  grandest  products  of 
Gothic  architecture.  One  of  these  towers  is 
evidently  unfinished,  as  from  the  other  there, 
rises  one  of  the  highest  and  most  graceful 
spires  in  the  world.  We  did  not  have  time 
to  ascend  the  spire,  much  to  our  regret,  but 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  interior,  which  is 
grand  and  impressive.  Fourteen  great  pillars 
support  the  arched  roof,  over  a  hundred  feet 
high,  and  no  one  who  has  not  seen  European  , 
Cathedrals  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  its  great  stained-glass 
windows.  The  length  of  the  Cathedral  is 
525  feet,  and  its  width  T95  feet. 

Of  course,  we  saw  the  great  astronomical 
clock  It  struck  eleven  while  we  were  looking 
at  it.  We  saw  evidence  in  the  Masonic  flight 
of  stairs  connected  with  the  clock  and  in  the 
enclosure  opening  out  of  the  chapels  that 
Master  Masons  designed  and  built  this  mag- 
nificent edifice  as  they  did  nearly  all  the  great 
cathedrals  of  Europe.  Besides,  the  fact  is 
historic  that  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  who  from 
1275  to  13 1 8,  was  the  architect  of  the  ca- 
thedral, planned  its  facade,  designed  its 
towers,  rebuilt  its  nave  and  superintended  its 
construction,  was  a  Master  Mason. 

With  a  look  at  the  old  houses,  some  of 
them  six  hundred  years  old,  and  at  the  storks, 
the  sacred  bird  of  Strasburg,  as  tljiey  walk 
about  the  streets  and  stand  on  one  leg  or  two 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  build  their 
nests  on  the  chimneys,  as  if  they  owned  the 
place,  we  returned  to  the  station,  ate  our 
lunch,  and  took  the  cars  for  a  run  through 
Switzerland,  via  Basle,  Schauffhausen  and  the 
falls  of  the  Rhine. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ^ 
Harrisburg,  May,  1879.     j 

WE  announce  below  the  Normal  School  examin- 
ations for  the  present  year.  In  connection  there- 
with the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  desires 
to  say  a  few  things  to  the  Principals  and  Faculties  of 
the  several  schools  who  are  engaged  in  preparing  the 
classes  for  examination. 

1.  That  small  classes  fully  prepared  reflect  much 
more  credit  upon  a  school  than  larger  ones  containing 
weak  material  that  cannot  bear  the  test  of  the  exami- 
nation. Even  a  few  failures  among  its  members  de- 
tracts greatly  from  the  standard  of  a  class. 

2.  Cramming  for  an  examination  is  bad  enough  in 
any  school,  but  in  a  Normal  School  it  shows  that 
those  in  charge  do  not  understand  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  are  unfil  to 
conduct  the  work  of  training  teachers.  Above  all 
things,  let  the  students  have  time  to  digest  what  they 
learn. 

3.  No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  allow  students 
half -prepared,  and  conscious  of  their  weakness,  to 
work  night  and  day  for  weeks  before  the  examination 
in  the  hope  that  by  some  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances  they  may  be  able  to  pass.  We  have 
seen  students  of  this  class  present  themselves  for  ex- 
amination exhausted,  nervous,  broken  down,  and 
quite  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  faithful  cramming 
they  had  done.  Such  mistakes  ought  not  to  happen 
at  a  Normal  School. 

4.  It  is  vastly  better  for  all  concerned,  students, 
teachers,  schools,  the  State,  that  none  should  be  al- 
lowed to  graduate  at  our  State  Normal  bchools  who 
are  not  fully  prepared  both  in  scholarship  and  teach- 
ing skill.  There  is  not  a  single  student  whose  inter- 
est it  is  not,  rather  than  squeeze  through  at  the  foot  of 
the  class  of  this  year,  to  wait  and  graduate  at  the 
head  of  the  next,  or  the  next. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


THE  Annual  Examinations  at  the  several  Normal 
Schools   will   take  place   this  year  as  follows: 

Kutztown,  commencing  at  i  p.  m.,  Monday,  June  2. 

Mansfield, commencing  at  9  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  9. 

£dinboro',at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  11. 

West  Chester,  at   2  p.  m.,  Monday,  June  16. 

Bloomsburg,  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  18. 

California,  at  9  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  23. 

Indiana,  commencing  at  9  a.  m.,  '1  hursday,  June  26. 

Millersville,  at  i  p.  m.,  Monday,  June  30. 

Shippensburg,  at  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  July  3. 

Lock  Haven,  at  2  p.  m.,  Monday,  July  7. 

The  State  Superintendent,  or  Deputy,  will  be 
present  at  each  of  the  examinations. 

The  Principals  of  the  several  schools,  will  attend 
the  examinations  as  follows:  Prof.  Maris  at  Kutz- 
town;  Prof.  Waller  at  Mansfield;  Prof.  Allen  at 
Edinboro*;  Prof.  Angell  at  West  Chester;  Prof. 
Beard  at  Bloomsburg;  Prof.  Raub  at  California; 
Prof.  Cooper  at  Indiana;  Prof.  French  at  Millers- 
ville; Prof.  SchaefTer  at  Shippensburg;  and  Prof. 
Brooks  at  Lock  Haven. 

Superintendents  Baer  and  Bartch  will  serve  on  the 


Board  of  Examiners  at  Kutztown;  Superintendents 
Ryan  and  Gahan  at  Mansfield;  Superintendents 
Chamberlain  and  Curtis  at  Edinboro' ;  Superintend- 
ents Woodruff  and  Hoffecker  at  West  Chester; 
Superintendents  Horine  and  Fahnestock  at  Blooms- 
burg; Superintendents  Hoge  and  McCollum  at  Cali- 
fornia ;  Superintendents  Berg  and  Spiegel  at  Indiana; 
Superintendents  Shelley  and  Bodenhom  at  Millers- 
ville ;  Superintendents  Eby  and  Keith  at  Shippens- 
burg; Supts.  McQuown  and  Schenck  at  Lock  Haven. 

All  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal 
School  Districts  are  official  visitors  under  |the  law, 
and  should  be  present  at  the  proper  examinations 
to  witness  and  give  advice  concerning  the  proceedings. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers will  be-  paid  by  the  State.  No  one  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  board  can  be  absent  without  se- 
curing the  services  of  another  person,  of  the  same 
class,  to  take  the  place  of  his  own,  and  all  such 
changes  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  Depart- 
ment. A  Normal  School  whose  principal  violates 
this  rule  will  forfeit  its  claim  to  any  subsequent  ex- 
amination by  the  State  authorities. 

Each  student  must  receive  four  affirmative  votes  oat 
of  five  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examinations 
will  be  in  force : 

1.  The  classes,  especially  when  large,  may  be  bro- 
ken into  sections,  and  each  section  examined  by  itself. 

2.  The  examinations  must  be  strictly  private,  no 
person  being  admitted  except  the  meml>ers  of  the 
laculty,  the  board  of  trustees,  and  invited  guests. 

3.  The  voting  must  be  done  by  ballot. 

4.  The  result  of  the  examination  must  be  an- 
nounced to  the  class  by  the  president  of  the  board. 

The  order  of  the  examination  will  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  careful  written  examination  in  the  following 
branches :  First,  Mathematics^  including  Aritlimetic, 
Algebra,  Geometr}*,  &c.  Second,  Natural  Sciences, 
including  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Physiology, 
&c.  Third,  Language^  including  Spelling,  Gram- 
mar,  Rhetoric,  Etymology,  &c.  Fourth,  Historical 
Sciences t  including  ^.eography,  History  of  the  United 
States,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  &c.  Fifth, 
Professional  Studies^  including  Mental  Philosophy, 
Methods  of  Instruction,  School  Economy,  &c. 

2.  A  brief  supplementary  oral  examination  in  the 
same  branches. 

3.  A  special  examination  in  Drawing,  Vocal  Music, 
Book-Keeping,  etc. 

4.  An  exhibition  of  practical  skill  by  teaching  in 
the  model  school.  Each  student  teacher  will  be  ex- 
pected when  called  upon,  to  conduct  the  recitation  of 
any  class  in  the  model  school,  in  any  subject  studied, 
whether  it  be  a  lesson  in  advance  or  a  lesson  in  re- 
view. The  principals  of  the  model  schools  will  have 
all  the  olasses  prepared  for  a  general  review  in  the 
several  branches  studied,  and  for  the  recitation  of  the 
regular  lessons  for  the  day.  They  should  also  have 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  examiners,  a  schedule  giving 
a  list  of  the  classes  in  the  school,  the  number  of  pu« 
pils  in  each  class,  the  studies  pursued  and  the  progress 
made  in  each  branch. 

Normal  School  principals  are  earnestly  requistea 
to  make  a  thorough  personal  preliminary  excunination 
of  the  graduating  classes  in  their  several  schools,  in 
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o^  the  studies  of  the  course^  and  to  drop  all  students 
'9u>€  JuUy  prepared  both  in  scholarship  and  in  teaching 
sAUi. 

Xo  facilitate  these  examinations,  each  school  is  re- 
qaca^ed  to  provide  its  class  with  a  room  furnished 
'witli  desks,  a  blackboard  upon  which  questions  may 
be  'Written,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  unruled  paper 
in  half  sheets,  about  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size,  clasps 
for  fastening  the  sheets  together,  and  suitable  pencils 
for  "writing. 

An  arrangement  will  probably  be  made  to  have  the 
several  members  of  each  Board  of  Examiners  pre* 
pare  in  advance  a  series  of  questions  in  some  special 
class  of  branches,  and  to  allow  the  classes  at  the 
scKools  more  time  than  heretofore  to  prepare  their 
answers. 

The  State  Superintendent  hopes  to  find  at  all  the 
schools  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
Boards  of  Examiners  which  have  held  sessions  at 
these  schoob,  fully  written  up,  including  complete 
lists  of  all  graduates,  both  of  the  first  and  second 
degree,  and  of  all  persons  receiving  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, and  inserted  at  length  in  the'blank  books  fur- 
nished by  this  Department. 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 
Supt,  Public  Instruction, 


TO  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  the  application  of 
1ai]gely  increased  numbers  of  persons  for  teach> 
eis's  certificates  during  the  current  year.  They  will 
come  to  the  examinations  possessing  all  degrees  of 
qualification  for  the  work  of  teaching,  very  good, 
good,  fair,  poor,  and  very  jpoor.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  request  superintendents  to  adopt  at  their 
examinations  such  a  standard  of  qualifications  as  will 
shut  out  all  applicants  except  about  enough  to  supply 
the  schools.  In  this  way  the  schools  will  be  protected 
from  the  rush  of  incompetent  teachers,  the  teachers' 
profession  will  be  strengthened  and  elevated,  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  public  will  be  greatly  sub- 
served. The  threatened  evil  is  a  swarm  of  incom- 
petents in  our  school  rooms  at  very  low  salaries.  If 
not  checked,  it  will  drive  the  b«st  teachers  out  of 
the  profession  and  greatly  decrease  the  jefficiency  of 
our  schoob.  The  men  to  gulUrd  the  school  interests 
thus  jeopardized  are  the  superintendents.  It  is  their 
duty  to  do  it  without  fear  or  favor. 


STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


THE  following  communication,  dated  March  25, 
1879,  was  sent  to  the  Senate  in  answer  to  reso- 
lution calling  for  information  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  state  appropriations  for  school  purposes : 

Resolved^  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  inform  the 
Senate  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  last  year  for  the  support  of  the 
Common  Schools,  State  Normal  Schools,  and  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  remains  yet  unpaid. 

The  letter  of  your  resolution  calls  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  appropriation  for  a 
single  year.  ~in  accordance  with  its  broader  spirit  I 
give  below,  what  I  doubt  not  will  be  more  accept- 
able to  you,  a  summary  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Department  affecting  the  school  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  named  by  you,  and  covering  the  speci- 
fic matter  contained  in  your  inquiry. 


^  Common    Schools^    1876. — The    appropriation    to 
Common  Schools  made  in  1876,  for  the  school  year 
ending  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1877,  was  ^1,000, 
000.    Of  this  amount  there  still  remains  unpaid, 
#1 20445.3a 

Common  Schools^  1877. —  The  appropriation  to 
Common  Schools  made  in  1877,  for  the  school  year 
ending  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1878,  was  ^1,000,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  there  remained  unpaid,  March 
2 1st,  the  day  of  the  passage  of  your  resolution, 
#522,569. 

Common  Schools^  1 878. —  The  appropriation  to 
Common  Schools  made  in  1878,  the  year  covered  by 
your  resolution,  for  the  school  year  ending  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  1879,  now  due  and  payable  at  any 
time  upon  the  presentation  of  the  annual  district  re- 
ports and  certificates,  was  $  i  ,000,000.  Of  this  amount 
there  has  been  paid  out  only  #72,994  56,  and  there 
remains  unpaid  #927,035  44. 

State  Normal  Schools, — The  appropriations  to  the 
State  Normal  Schools,  by  the  act  approved  May  24,  - 
1878,  was  #100,000.00.    The  whole  of  this  amount 
still  remains  uispaid. 

Soldiers*  Orphans*  Schools. — The  amount  due  the 
several  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools  and  remaining 
unpaid,  is  #37,000,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
State  Treasurer. 

&BCAFITULATION. 

Amount  appropriated  Common  Schix>ls 

for  1876,  and  unpaid,  #120,445  30 

Amount  appropriated  Common  Schools 

for  1877,  and  unpaid,  522,569  00 

Amount  appropriated  Common  Schools 

for  1878,  and  unpaid,  927t035  44 

Total  to  Common  Schools  unpaid,     #1,570,049  74 

Amount  due  State  Normal  Schools 

and  unpaid,  #100,000  00 

Amount  due  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools 

and  unpaid,  37»ooo  00 

Total«as  asked  for  by  the  resolution,  #i,7O7f049  74 

The  State  Normal  Schools  want  their  money  badly, 
but  I  take  this  occasion  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  Legislature  as  a  whole,  to  the  fact 
that  the  unusual  delay  in  the  much  needed  appropria- 
tions to  Common  Schools,  b  crippling  the  work  of 
the  whole  system,  and  causing  wide-spread  dissatb- 
faction  and  complaint.  The  State  Treasurer  cannot 
pay  out  money  not  in  his  hands,  but  those  who  have 
the  authority  to  do  it,  should  provide  funds  sufficient 
to  meet  demands  of  Uiis  character  upon  him. 

And  in  this  connection,  permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  this  approprtation  of  #1,000,000  annually  to 
Common  Schools,  is  in  virtue  of  a  provbion  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  and  that  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  certain  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  several  school 
dbtricts  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the  law 
directs  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
**  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for 
the  whole  amount  which  such  district  b  entided  to 
receive  from  the  annual  State  appropriation."  If  the 
Superintendent  should  obey  the  law,  as  it  is  hb  duty 
to  do,  there  would  soon  be  afloat,  to  dbgrace  all  con- 
cerned, </iJ>biwr^</ J^-Aiw/ tt'«'^«»'J  lo  the  amount  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  attention  of  the  Legblature  b  most  earnestly 
called  to  thb  important  matter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  P.  WiCKSRSHAM, 
5«^.  Public  Instruction. 
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COME  TO  THE  OLD  OAK-TREE. 
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1.  Come  to    the    old       oak  -  tree.  By    the    light   of    the     pale  moon's  glance ;       O 

2.  Spring,  with  its    ear  •    ly    leaves,  And  the    Sum -mer,  with    all        its     flowers.     Here 


-=»—=»- 


v-n 


\^    )^  'V 


•^*    _    _      _         _   .  (• lg 


^-4"l  "1  X  ^ 


come  with    a        foot  -   step  free,- 


And  join      in      the    gyp  -  sies'  dance. 
Bright  wreaths  in    fair    Na  -  ture's  bowers. 


Chorus. 


^^-\V'-^l\  nc^.  H 


Come  to    the    old    oak-tree.      By    the  light  of  the  pale  moon's  glance.  Oh,  come  wkh  a 


foot -step  free.        And  join  in  the  gyp-sies' dance.  Then  come  to  the  old  oak-tree.      By  &e 


J-    ^iJ    j^rd 


i-j  y  jl  J -^  g':-l  j:  ^^-^H 


dance ;  Then  dance,     then  dance         where    the       light -est        of    light    feet     danoel 


THE 


UNITED  STATES  AND  OUR  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

FURTHER    EXTRACTS    FROM  REPORT   OF    FRENCH    COMMISSION    TO    CENTENNIAL. 
TRANSLATED  BY  SUPT.  R,  K.  BUEHRLE. 


THE  mechanism  of  party  organization, 
especially  for  the  presidential  election,  is 
such  that  the  election  by  the  people  practi- 
cally and  inevitably  depends  on  the  nomina.- 
tion,  (hat  is  to  say,  on  the  choice  of  candidates 
previously  made  by  a  convention  or  assembly 
of  the  party,  which,  without  having  any  legal 
existence,  absolutely  and  exclusively  directs 
the  vote.  Now,  these  very  conventions  whose 
net-work  is  spread  over  the  entire  country, 
are  in  most  cases  not  only  inspired  but  con- 
trolled by  a  handful  of  politicians,  who,  in 
the  primary  meetings,  reciprocally  nominate 
themselves  and  in  advance  apportion  among 
themselves,  the  roles  and  especially  the  ben- 
efits, that  is  to  say,  the  official  positions. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  intrusion  en 
masse  of  intriguers  into  public  life  has  been 
to  give  currency,  in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
American  politics,  to  the  maxim;  "To  the 
victors  the  spoils."  The  presidential  election 
which  forty  years  ago  scarcely  produced  more 
than  a  change  of  cabinet,  andof  some  po- 
litical pversonages,  is  to-day  the  signal  of  what 
some  one  has  called  by  a  euphemism,  "  the 
rotation  of  office-holders  ;"  it  ought  to  read 
"  the  scramble  for  the  official  positions  inevery 
grade  of  the  administrative  scale."  Office  is 
a  reward,  to  which  no  one  has  a  claim  if  he 
has  not  served  in  the  electoral  camp.  To 
whom  is  the  responsibility  of  having  intro- 
duced this  practice  to  be  traced  back?  We  ^ 
have  not  considered  it  our  duty  to  make  any 


researches  into  this.  It  is  a  reproach  with 
which  each  party  charges  the  other,  and  it  is 
probably  also  imposible  for  Americans,  as 
well  as  for  ourselves,  to  say  whether  the  Re- 
publieam  or  the  Democrats  are  more  deeply 
infected  with  this  common  vice. 

During  their  period  of  power,  the  Demo- 
crats have  more  frequently  applied  the  system 
of  scrambling  for  the  victor's  spoils ;  since 
i860  the  Republicans  have  not  in, any  degree 
been  wanting  in  its  application,  and  if  they 
seem  to  have  even  surpassed  their  antagonists, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  disorders 
brought  on  by  a  long  civil  war,  in  public  and 
private  fortune,  have  offered  to  cupidity,  not 
over- scrupulous,  such  opportunities  as  had 
never  been  seen. 

What  could,  what  can,  ever  be  the  value  of 
men  introduced  into  the  public  service  by 
these  .methods  of  proceeding,  under  these 
conditions?  We  will  not  even  speak  of  po- 
litical merit.  Those  who  wish  to  enlighten 
themselves  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  to 
understand  by  what  bond  of  necessity,  "  de- 
votion to  party  supplants  devotion  to  the 
country"  among  the  majority  of  publjcofficera. 
including  sometimes  even  the  President,  will 
find  all  that  fully  explained  in  some  solid 
pages  of  the  recent  work  of  M,  de  Chambrun 
under  the  caption  :  "The  Executive  Power 
of  the  United  States."  But  this  is  the  least 
evil  which  this  system  breeds.  The  politicians 
do  not  content  themselves,  with  n^ing  th^ 
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elections  the  means  of  capturing  official  po- 
sitions ;  they  make  these  very  positions  the 
means  of  enriching  themselves,  and,  to  be 
sure,  of  enriching  themselves  speedily,because 
the  power  does  not  always  remain  a  long 
time.'    What  follows  is  easily  known. 

In  1868,  a  committee,  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, was  obliged  to  conclude  the  official  re- 
port of  an  investigation  into  this  subject  in 
language  as  follows,  which  sufficiently  de- 
scribes a  state  of  affairs  that  is  absolutely 
indescribable:  ** Robbers  infest  the  entire 
public  service.  There  is  no  department,  no 
branch  of  service  where  they  are  not  to  be 
found,  and  their  example  is  so  contagious 
that  honesty  has  become  the  exception  in- 
stead of  the  rule.'*  Since  then,  it  is  known 
what  scandals  without  name  have  been  ex- 
posed, not  only  in  municipal  administrations, 
like  that  of  New  York,where  gigantic  frauds 
have  caused  the  debt  to  rise  in  two  years  from 
twenty-nine  millions  to  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  but  even  into  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  the  President,  and  among  the 
men,  whom,  in  default  of  any  other  title  to 
protection,  their  relation  to  the  head^of  the 
nation  ought  to  shelter  from  such  suspicions. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  singular  to  find  in 
these  sad  reflections  any  connection  with  our 
subject,  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  there  are  some  that  consider 
those  naive  who  expect  to  find  in  the  school 
the  remedy  for  such  evils.  But  weak  as  this 
hope  may  be,  precarious  as  the  means  of  ac- 
tion on  the  public  mind  may  appear,  great  as 
is  the  interval  between  the  influence  of  the 
school  and  the  reform  of  political  morals, 
when  all  the  forces  most  ^  powerfully  and  im- 
mediately threaten  ruin,  they  are  nevertheless 
not  to  be  despised.  The  great  orator,  Web- 
"Ster,  said  in  1821  :  '*  We  hope — and  our  con- 
fidence in  the  permanence  of  our  govern- 
ment reposes  on  that  hope — that,  by  means 
of  the  schools,  the  political  edifice  will  be  de- 
fended against  open  violence  and  sudden 
ruin,  as  well  as  against  the  slow  and  secret 
but  not  the  less  destructive  action  of  license." 

The  Americans  are  so  much  the  more 
prone  to  put  their  confidence  in  this  slow 
remedy,  the  better  they  perceive  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  When  a  nation  has  for  forty 
years  abandoned  the  direction  of  its  affairs  to 
a  class  of  men  unequal  to  this  task,  it  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day  to  repair  the  evil.  It 
becomes  necessary  that  by  an  immense  effort 
the  elite  of  the  population  take  charge  of  the 
government  again;  but  how  can  this  be 
done?  How  can  honest  people,  so  closely 
occupied  ii^  their  o\yn  affairs,  their  daily  toil, 


their  trade,  or  their  industry,  decide  to  engage 
in  a  campaign  yriih politicians  ?  They  content 
themselves  with  despising,  not  having  the  time 
to  combat  them.  Far  from  soliciting  the 
suffrage  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  contending 
for  the  direction  of  public  affairs  with  a  poli- 
tician of  the  lowest  rank,  the  industrious  and 
honest  man  cannot  overcome  his  repugnance 
to  the  clubs,  the  torchlight  processions,  and 
all  that  saturnalian  display,  the  worthy  ac- 
companiment of  the  eloquence  which  triumphs 
during  these  days. 

There  remains  therefore  but  the  one  re- 
source, the  gradual  action  of  time  and  educa- 
tion. And  precisely  those  citizens  who  are 
discouraged  for  the  time,  and  resigned  to 
submit  to  the  passing  sway  of  the  politicians, 
are  they  who  defer  their  hopes  the  more 
complacently  to  the  future.  They  flatter 
themselves  that  in  elevating  the  rising  gener- 
ations higher,  especially  in  giving  an  educa- 
tion characteristic  of  freemen  to  the  children 
of  those  in  the  lowest  social  scale,  the  number 
of  intriguers  and  the  number  of  dupes  will 
be  gradually  diminished.  This  preconceived 
opinion  which,  for  want  of  a  higher,  is  a  form 
of  American  patriotism,  contributes  more 
than  we  can  conceive  to  maintain  the  solic- 
itude for  the  schools. 

The  unanimity  of  efforts  which  the  cause 
of  popular  instruction  generally  provokes,  re- 
sults from  divers,  in  part  even  opj>osite, 
motives.  It  is  the  only  domain  where  there 
are  no  total  abstainers.  The  optimists,  those 
who  are  yet  too  confident  in  their  country  for 
anything  to  shake  their  faith  in  the  grand 
destiny  of  the  Union,  see  in  the  school,  one 
of  the'  glories  of  America,  which  it  is  important 
to  preserve  m  all  its  lustre.  The  others, 
those  even  who  are  not  at  ease  because  of  the 
fate  of  the  republic,  yet  interest  themselves  in 
the  school ;  it  is  the  last  illusion  which  they 
will  let  slip ;  and  the  more  despondent  say  : 
**  If  this  country  can  be  saved  at  all,  it  will  be 
by  its  schools." 

ECONOMIC  CAUSES. 

If  the  political  progress  of  the  United 
States  depends  on  the  value  of  the  schools, 
their  economic  progress  is  not  less  directly 
interested. 

The  conditions  of  labor  in  the  new  world 
are  such  that  a  certain  degree  of  scholarship 
is,  so  to  speak,  essential  to  success.  Whether 
we  speak  of  the  industries,  commerce  or 
agriculture,  whether  we  consider  the  capital- 
ist," the  business  man,  or  the  laborer,  each  in 
his  sphere  and  his  own  degree  succeeds 
almost  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence  and 
knowledge.     Here  nobody  finds  his  whole 
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career  already  determined  for  him  when  he 
sets  out  in  life ;  if  in  our  old  world  it  is  a  rare 
sight  to  see  the  sons  for  several  generations  in 
succession  follow  the  profession  of  their 
fathers,  it  occurs  but  very  exceptionally  in 
the  United  States.  The  spirit  of  taking  the 
lead,  6f  originating,  of  enterprise,  of  adven- 
ture even,  is  the  perhaps  necessary  main-spring 
of  this  entirely  new  civilization  ;  not  American 
if  not  go-ahead.  Labor  without  this  stim- 
ulus commands  but  a  moderate  compensa- 
tion ;  the  humble  prospect  of  a  busy  life,  suf- 
ficient in  itself  from  day  to  day,  is  not  the 
American  ideal.  No  people^  works  harder, 
but  none  also  is  more  anxious  to  obtain  the 
greatest  price  for  its  work.  That  which 
Europeans  reproach  in  the  Yankees  by  the 
appellation  of  cupidity  or  of  speculation,  is  but 
the  effect  of  the  intelligence  which  they  apply 
to  their  toil,  and  of  the  high  value  which  they 
attribute  to  their  activity.  **  Content  with 
little ''  was  the  motto  of  an  ancient  sage  :  it  is 
not  the  maxim  of  the  New  World.  Under 
these  conditions,  knowledge  is  of  twofold 
value  \  it  has,  beyond  its  own  proper  worth,  a 
kind  of  additional  value  resulting  from  its 
practical,  so  to  speak,  commercial  utility. 

The  entire  political  economy  of  the  United 
States  presupposes  it.  Without  it  the  farmer 
does  not  knov^  how  to  choose  the  soil  he  cul- 
tivates, the  implements  he  uses,  nor  his  cat- 
tle ;  nor  the  merchant  how  to  calculate  his 
chances  of  success,  how  to  discern  among  the 
grave  affairs  which  are  rare,  and  the  risky 
speculations  which  abound  and  almost  force 
themselves  on  him ;  nor  the  artisan,  the  arti- 
ficer, or  the  employer,  to  apply  his  construc- 
tive ingenuity,  to  perfect  his  trade,  to  lessen 
his  toil,  and  to  increase  his  profits.  In  this 
world  where  everything  remains  to  be  dbnc, 
the  question  is  not,  as  elsewhere,  of  conserva- 
tion, but  of  creation.  This  demands  an  in- 
telligence most  active,  most  cultivated,  most 
self-reliant.  The  public  wealth  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  incalculable,  simply  because  the 
intellectual  capital  here  is  rated  enormously 
high. 

The  profound  intuition,  or  the  conviction 
of  this  truth,  accounts  for  much  of  the  zeal 
which  the  American  people  displays  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  schools. 
We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
is  national  egotism,  vanity,  ostentation,  with 
them.  By^no  means ;  it  is  a  calculation,  and 
a  very  good  one.  It  makes  enormous  ad- 
vances, it  is  true,  but  it  is  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  will  repay  a  hundred-fold. 

'*  The  working  man,"  says  Horace  Greeley 
in  language  which  is  currently  quoted  because 


it  so  well  expresses  the  American  sentiment, 
**  the  working  man  is  by  so  much  the  more 
productive,  the  more  his  intellect  is  cultivated. 
Property  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  education.  There  is  not  a  farm,  not 
a  bank,inot  a  work-shop,  not  a  store — a  pot- 
house alone  excepted — whose  income  ife  not 
greater  if  it  is  situated  in  a  locality  where  the 
population  is  intelligent  and  moral."    ■ 

In  1870,  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
sent  many  thousands  of  circulars  to  those 
persons  who,  by  their  positions  in  the  indus- 
tries, whether  as  employers  or  as  foremen, 
were  in  a  measure  best  acquainted  with  the 
working  classes.  These  circulars,comprising 
eight  questions,had  for  their  object  to  ascer- 
tain in  substance,  whether  differences  of 
ability,  of  order,  of  aptitude  for  work,  im- 
putable to  the  degree  of  individual  education, 
had  been  observed  among  the  workmen  in 
their  employ ;  whether  the  best  educated  are 
the  best  workmen,  and  as  a  consequence  earn 
most;  whether  they  are  the  most  economical ; 
whether,  taking  all  in  all,  they  would  be  em- 
ployed in  preference.  The  responses  received 
at  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  of  which  a 
part  have  been  published,  form  a  most  inter- 
esting collection ;  each  correspondent  bases 
his  replies  on  the  precise  facts  of  his-  own  ex- 
perience, and  explains  by  examples  drawn 
from  his  own  kind  of  industry,  the  superior 
value  which  education  imparts  to  manual 
labor.  All  are  unanimous  in  recommending 
the  education  of  the  people,  for  economic  if 
for  no  other  reasons. 

One  sole  exception  was  found, but  it  is  very 
striking :  The  planters  of  the  South  are  almost 
all  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  negroes ; 
some  pretend  that  this  race  is  not  designed 
to  be  educated,  to  be  civilized ;  others  affirm 
that  it  has  no  need  of  it,  and  that  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  the  beasts  of  burden,  the 
easier  it  is  to  make  it  work. 

MORAL  CAUSES. 

A  final  reason,  not  less  important,  may  well 
encourage  the  United  States  in  their  zeal  for 
their  schools.  If  the  American  people  find 
it  necessary  to  have  educationaJ  establish- 
ments to  rear  citizens  permeated  with  the 
national  spirit,  intelligent  and  hardy  workmen, 
it  is  not  less  necessary  that  the  rising  gener- 
ation should  grow  up  with  sufficient  moral 
culture.  Now,  in  this  regard  also,  the  school 
is  not  merely  one,  it  is  the  principal  means  of 
operation,  sometimes  the  most  reliable  of  all. 

For  divers  reasons,  family  ties  are  much 
looser  and  weaker  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Europe.      The  frequent   separations    of 
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parents  which  result  from  the  necessities  of 
commerce,  and  even  from  the  agricultural 
improvements  in  the  immense  plains  of  the 
West ;  the  feverish  ardor  with  which  the 
father  usually  engages  in  business,  scarcely 
finding  time  on  Sunday  for  home-life ;  the 
spirit  of  independence,  and  the  habit  of  self- 
government,  which  the  young  American 
acquires  in  infancy,  and  which  he  inhales  as  it 
were  from  the  very  atmosphere ;  the  custqm 
which  does  not  even  require  young  ladies  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  their  parents  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  actions,  nor  obliges 
them,  when  acting  independently,  to  render 
an  account  of  their  conduct  to  them ;  the 
laws,  in  short,  which,  merely  sanctioning  the 
morals,  reduce,  as  much  as  possible,  the  du- 
ration of  infancy  and  the  extent  of  parental 
authority  (the  legislation  of  many  States,  of 
New  York,  for  example,  authorizes  marriage, 
without  the  consent  of  parents,  at  fourteen 
years  of  age)  ;  these  are  some  of  the  causes 
which  especially  weaken  the  moral  influence 
of  the  family. 

Can  the  school  entirely  fill  the  void  in 
moral  and  parental  instruction  ?  It  is  hard  to 
believe  this;  but  it,  at  least,  contracts  it ;  it  is 
at  the  school,  much  more  than  at  home,  that 
the  children  get  some  idea  of  knowing  how  to 
behave  and  lay  aside  the  rudeness  of  their 
manner ;  it  is  there  that  they  hear  the  duties 
of  an  honest  man  explained  with  a  certain 
authority,  that  they  learn  the  most  indispensa- 
ble moral  laws  for  practical  life ;  it  is  there,  in 
short,  that  they  are  prepared  for  social  life  in 
a  civilized  country.  And,  to  repeat:  This 
education  is  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
thousands  of  European  emigrants,  on  their 
arrival  in  the  new  world,  are  in  this  respect 
to  be  taught  as  well  as  the  others. 

"  Might  not  the  country,"  says  some  one, 
"  delegate  to  the  different  churches  the  care 
of  civilizing,  and  of  imparting  moral  instruc- 
tion to  these  popular  masses?"  But,  in  the 
first  place,  those  who  are  most  in  need  are 
precisely  those  who  are  not  reached  by  the 
churches,  because  the  churches  are  all,  as 
everybody  knows,  voluntary  societies  main- 
taining themselves  with  their  own  funds; 
whoever  is  unwilling  to  bear  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses, does  not  join  them.  And  then,  in 
America,  the  identity  of  religion  with  civil 
and  private  morality  is  not  admitted.  Each 
sect,  each  denomination — and  these  are  in- 
numerable in  the  United  States — cares  first  of 
all  for  its  own  faith ;  undoubtedly  it  acts  in 
some  measure  on  the  moral  sense  through  the 
religious  sentiment,  but  it  does  not  aim  to 
rear  citizens    for    the    state,   men    for   the 


country ;  it  thinks  only  of  recruiting  members 
for  the  church.  It  does  not  prepare  them  for 
that  social  communion  of  all  the  children  of  a 
common  country,  which  constitutes  national 
unity ;  it  prepares  for  a  more  intimate  and  a 
closer  communion,  it  is  true,  but  infinitely 
more  strict  and  necessarily  exclusive,  those 
who  have  adopted  one  common  faith.  The 
Sunday-school  also  does  not  sustain  the  char- 
acter of  an  institution  for  popular  instruction 
in  general  morality ;  it  confines  itself  in  each 
sect  to  the  points  of  doctrine  dear  to  that  sect, 
and  nobody  reproaches  it  in  the  least  for  it ; 
it  is  not  at  all  destined  to  fill  a  purely  moral 
and  humanitarian  office.  It  is  to  the  week- 
day public  school  that  this  duty  is  assigned 
and  it  discharges  it  admirably,  and  almost 
without  a  protest  from  any  one. 


TREASURES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


IN  former  numbers  I  have  described  how 
important  for  a  manufacturer  is  the  study 
of  the  Natural  Sciences.  Their  moral  and 
their  intellectual  benefits  remain  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed. Their  intellectual  benefits  are  two- 
fold; first,  the  mental  enlightenment — the 
vast  range  of  knowledge,  of  thought,  and  of 
fancy,  which  they  impart ;  and  secondly,  the 
discipline  and  the  strength  they  give  to  the 
mind.  The  vast  range  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
is  truly  wonderful.  Astronomy  tells  us  that 
our  great  globe,  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  is 
but  like  a  mote  floating  in  the  sunbeam  when 
compared  with  countless  millions  of  other 
stars  which  rotate  and  revolve  through  the 
infinitude  of  space.  We  live  on  a  star.  How 
inspiring  the  idea !  This  star  is  lighted  and 
warmed  by  another  star  92,000,000  miles 
away,  whose  rays  travel  through  that  long 
distance  in  eight  minutes  and  a  few  seconds. 
Seven  other  large  planets  depend  on  our  sun 
for  light  and  heat.  How  remarkable  that  all 
these  pkmets  rotate  on  their  axis  in  the  same 
direction,  and  thus  receive  the  sun's  rays  all 
around  their  surfaces.  How  remarkable  that 
they  all  revolve  around  the  sun  in  the  same 
way,  and  make  years  of  very  different  lengths ; 
while  Neptune,  the  most  distant  from  the  sun, 
makes  one  year,  our  Earth  makes  1 64  years, 
and  Mercury,  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  makes 
683  years !  • 

Six  of  these  planets  have  moons  which  re- 
volve around  them,  as  the  planets  circulate 
around  the  sun.  While  all  the  satellites 
and  planets  rotate  on  their  axes,  the  sun,  too, 
rotates  in  the  same  direction  once  in  25  days. 
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This  great  fact,  that  all  the  planets  revolve  in 
their   orbits  in  the  same  direction,  and  all 
along  with  the  sun  rotate  on  their  axes  in  the 
same  direction,  shows  that  these  rotations  and 
revolutions  are  not  due  to  chance.     There 
must  have  been  a  common  cause  at  work  to 
produce  this  uniformity  of  motion.     From 
the  study  of  these  motions  we  have  learned 
p>erfectly  well  how  God  created   the  solar 
system  !     We  know  precisely  what  were  the 
agencies  He  employed.     How  complicated 
is  this  piece  of  machinery  !    Each  one  of  the 
20  moons  has  four  motions  at  the  same  time  1 
The  first  motion  is  around  its  own  axis,  the 
second  is  around  the  planet  to  which  it  be- 
longs, the  third  is  along  with  its  own   planet 
around  the  sun,  and  the  fourth  is  along  with 
the  sun  around  the  centre  of  our  sidereal  s)rs- 
tem.     The  planets  have  each  three  motions, 
and  the  sun  has  two.     This  great  piece  of 
machinery  called  the  solar  system,  is  so  com- 
plicated, so  very  intricate,  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive   it.      Try  to  think  of  all  the  four 
motions  of  a  moon  at  the  same  time,  and  see 
how  hard  a  task  it  is.     This  immense  mach- 
inery is  still  further  complicated  by  the  many 
asteroids.     These  are  very  small  planets,  only 
from    15  miles  to  250    miles  in    diameter. 
Nearly  200  of  them  have  lately  been  discov- 
ered,  and   they  revolve  around  the  sun  in 
the   space  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 

I'his  is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  our  own  solar 
system,  and  we  have  the  best  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  as  many  solar  systems  as 
.  there  are  bright  stars.  For  each  self-luminous 
star  is  a  sun,  and  some  of  them  are   much 
larger  than  our  own.     Sirius,  for  example,  is 
60  times  larger  than  our  sun.     About  1 1,000 
of  the  stars  which  appear  single  to  the  naked 
eye,  are  seen  to  be  double  or  triple  or  quad- 
ruple by  the  telescope.     And  many  of  these 
multiple  stars  are  seen  to  revolve  around  their 
common  centres  of  gravity.     Sometimes  the 
stars  have  self-luminous  planets.     Just  as  our 
earth  and  the  other  planets  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem once  burned  brightly  and  shone  by  their 
own  independent  light,  so  the  light  of  some 
planets  in  other  and  far  distant  solar  systems, 
has  not  yet  gone  out.     The  near  companion 
of  Zeta  Cancri  has  a  motion  around  that  star 
ten  times  more  rapid  than  the  remoter  one. 
This  is  like  some  of  the  planets  in  our  own 
S)rstem. 

The  Milky  Way  forms  the  boundary  of  our 
sidereal  system.  It  contains  about  20,000,000 
of  bright  stars  or  suns.  Associated  with 
these  there  are  a  few  millions  more  of  stars. 
All  these  form  the  single  sidereal  system  to 


which  we  belong.  Other  sidereal  systems  are 
seen  by  thousands  with  the  telescope ;  and  - 
they  are  so  distant  in  nearly  all  cases  that  their 
individual  stars  cannot  be  distinguished.  The 
entire  systems  seem  like  so  many  faint  patches 
of  light,  called  nebulae,  and  they  are  scattered 
through  the  infinity  of  space.  Some  of  these 
sidereal  systems  are  so  distant  that  their  light, 
which  travels  nearly  12,000,000  miles  a 
minute,  requires  tens  of  tliousands  of  years 
to  reach  us. 

This  is  but  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  vast 
treasures  of  knowledge-  furnished  by  astron- 
omy.    The  other  sciences  are  each  equally 
rich.     The  microscope  enlarges  our  views  of 
the  great  creation  equally  with  the  telescope. 
Living  animalcules  can  be  seen  which,  when 
put  side  by  side,  require    10,000  of  their 
number  to  make  an  inch  in  length.     How 
many  would    go   to    make    a  cubic  inch? 
Plainly  the  cube  of  io,ooo,which  is  1,000,- 
000,000,000,  or  a  million  of  millions  !    Nat- 
ural   Philosophy,    Chemistry,    Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Anatomy,    and 
Physiology,  have  each  their  own  treasures  of 
knowledge,  and  no  one  can  tell   which  of 
these  sciences  is  the  richest.  How  great  then 
are  the  combined  treasures  of  them  all !  How 
rich  is  the  mind  of  that  man  or  woman  which 
has  some  comprehension  of  them ! 
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1"^HE  increasing  prominence  of  letter-writing  as  one 
of  the  simple  practical  arts  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  people,  the  higher  standards  of  excel- 
lence in  this  branch  which  are  coming  to  prevail  year 
by  year,  and  the  new  rules  to  be  found  in  the  books 
and  new  usages  adopted  in  business,  make  a  fresh 
article  on  this  topic  occasionally  desirable.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  undei"stood  to  be  based  upon 
the  best  authorities  now  currently  received,  and  the 
best  usage  accepted  in  social  and  business  circles. 
They  have  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  I  think 
may  be  safely  followed  from  beginning  to  end,  modi- 
fied only  as  cultivated  taste  and  the  march  of  improve- 
ment may  prompt  change. 

I.  Buy  paper  and  envelopes  as  fine  and  heavy  as 
you  can  well  afford,  but  of  plain  while  or  bluish- 
white  only,  and  the  paper  better  unruled  than  ruled, 
if  you  can  learn,  as  you  should,  to  write  straight  and 
at  regular  intervals  without  the  aid  of  lines.  The 
Government  stamped  envelopes  are  cheap,  extremely 
convenient,  can  be  had  in  several  sizes,  and  with  your 
name  or  business  card  printed  upon  them,  if  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  l>e  purchased  at  once.  All  envelopes, 
in  business  at  least,  should  have  the  card  of  the 
writer  printed  upon  them,  that  they  may  be  returned 
if  not  called  for  within  a  certain  time.  If  a  printed 
letter-head  is  used,  it  should  be  in  rather  small  type, 
plain,   neat,  and  correctly  spelled    and    punctuated 
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throughout.  Write  no  letters  on  foolscap  or  legal  cap,  I 
unless  a  very  long  one,  to  be  enclosed  in  a  large-sized 
(*'  official")  envelope.  Use  a  half -sheet,  whole  sheet, 
or  several  half-sheets,  according  to  taste  or  length  of 
letter ;  but  do  not  send  a  half-sheet  with  ragged  edge, 
nor  ever  less  than  a  half-sheet.  In  social  corresjX)nd- 
ence,  many  still  do  not  think  it  quite  decorous  to  use 
less  than  a  whole  sheet,  however  brief  the  letter.  Use, 
in  general,  only  the  blackest  of  black  ink.  Red  and 
other  fancy  inks  are  not  considered  in  good  taste. 
The  purple  and  violet  inks  will  fade  in  a  few  yean>, 
and  hence  should  not  be  used  for  official  correspond- 
ence or  for  love  letters,  unless,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
writer  wishes  to  avoid  the  possible  consequences  of 
suit  for  breach  of  promise !  Some  years  ago,  a  huge 
mass  ef  manuscript  in  the  War  Department. at  Wash- 
ington had  to  be  recopied,  because  originally  written 
in  purple  or  violet;  and  the  Pension  Bureau  and 
agencies  now  invariably  return  papers  written  in  other 
than  black  ink. 

2.  The  first  written  line  of  a  business  letter  is 
always  the  date  line.  In  other  letters  it  may  be  placed 
at  the  end,  after  the  signature  and  on  the  left  of  the 
page;  and  in  letters  for  the  press  it  should  always  be 
placed  there.  If  long,  it  may  be  broken  into  two 
lines,  the  names  of  place,  county,  and  State  occupying 
one  line,  and  the  particulars  of  date  another,  the  two 
being  connected  by  a  brace  on  the  right.  If  the  place 
is  a  country  neighborhood,  or  otherwise  somewhat  ob- 
scure, the  name  of  the  county  should  be  a'dded,  for  a 
reason  given  below,  unless  no  answer  is  expected. 
The  word  county  and  the  names  of  State  and  month, 
may  and  generally  should  be  abbreviated.  Some  care 
is  necessary  here.  "Jun.,"  if  used,  should  not  be 
written  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  "  Jan."  If  writing  in 
Iowa,  be  careful  not  to  date  your  letter  from  *'  la.,** 
which  is  one  of  the  authorized  abbreviations  for  Indi- 
ana only;  and  if  writing  from  the  latter  State,  don't 
make  Ind.  look  like  Md.,  as  it  easily  may  in  careless 
iVriting.  Every  fairly- informed  person  should  know 
well  the  tables  of  abbreviations  in  the  standard  dic- 
tionaries, and  conform  his  practice  thereto.  In  writing 
from  a  well  known  town  or  city  to  another  point  in 
the  same  State,  especially  if  to  an  acquaintance,  the 
name  of  State  and  county  may  be  omitted;  and  in 
familiar  notes  not  sent  away  from  the  place  its  name 
may  also  be  left  out.  In  these  the  name  of  the  day  of 
date  is  generally  given,  as  well  as  the  day  of  the 
month.  In  writing  the  latter,  the  best  usage  now 
omits  j/,  d^  rd.  or  M,  after  the  number.  But  if  the 
number  is  written  first,  it  is  better  to  add  the  letters, 
as,  "  20th  Nov."  Short  date-forms  are  much  used  by 
business  men  now-a-days;  as,  11I20,  '78;  1 1-20.  '78; 
or  20-11,  '78  ;*' — all  alike  reading  "Nov.  20,  1878." 
The  proper  punctuation  of  a  date-line  may  be  illus- 
trated thus :  Valparaiso,  Porter  Co.,  Ind.,  Nov.  20, 
1878. 

3.  Next,  the  address  on  the  envelope  should  be  so 
far  repeated  in  the  letter  that,  in  case  of  the  mutila- 
tion or  destruction  of  the  former,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  latter  could  be  re-enclosed  and  sent  forward. 
If  copied  in  full,  it  should  generally  be  in  two  lines, 
unconnected  by  a  brace, >cind  the  beginning  of  the 
second  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  beginning  of  the 
other;  but  very  rarely  in  three  lines.  In  familiar  cor- 
respondence, or  where  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is 
short  or  particularly  safe,  the  principal  address  may 
be  omitted.  It  is  sometimes  given  at  the  bottom  of  a 
letter,  on  the  left.  Whether  at  the  beginning  or  end, 
it  should  invariably  be  c'osed  with  a  period. 

4.  The  subordinate  address  should  be,  usually.  Sir, 


Dear  Sir,  Miss  ,   Madam,    Gentlemen     {never 

**  Gents"),  Ladies  (or  Mesdames),as  the  case  maybe. 
Intimate  friends  may  be  addressed  as  My  dear  Sir, 
Dear  Madam,  My  dear  Madam,  etc.  The  address 
to  a  relative  or  very  near  friend  may  be  varied  ^reatlv, 
at  discretion.  Persons  much  above  the  writer  m 
official  or  social  standing  may  be  fitly  addressed  as 
Honored  THon.)  Sir,  Esteemed  Sir,  and  the  like. 
All  words  m  this  address  are  tobe  csipitalized,  except 
the  connectives,  if  any,  and  adjectives  not  at  the  Iw- 
ginning.  Avoid  the  abbreviation  Dr.  for  "  dear."  If 
in  a  line  by  itself,  the  subordinate  address  may  be 
followed  by  a  comma,  a  comma  and  dash,  or  a  da^ 
alone ;  if  in  the  first  line  of  the  body  of  the  letter,  by 
the  comma  and  dash.  A  more  formal  and  dignified 
style,  in  either  case,  uses  the  colon. 

5.  The  body  of  a  letter  should  be  written  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  from  the  left  edge  of  the  page«  for 
convenience  in  binding,  if  desired,  and  for  ivrilii^j 
any  additional  matter  that  cannot  well  be  interlined* 
Write,  in  general,  upon  only  one  side  of  the  paper, 
unless  the  letter  is  long.  The  matter,  in  business 
letters,  should  be  brief  and  as  pointed  as  is  consistent 
with  clearness.  Abbreviations  are  allowed  in  them, 
but  not  usually  (except  names  of  months)  in  social 
correspondence.  A  separate  paragraph  should  be 
taken  for  every  subject.  Orders  for  anything  may 
better  be  on  a  separate  paper,  if  other  matter  is  in- 
cluded in  the  letter.  "  Duns,"  of  course,  like  other 
communications,  should  be  couched  in  language  tho- 
roughly decorous  and  respectful :  they  are  liable  other- 
wise to  be  treated  with  the  silent  contempt  they  de- 
serve. Seldom  apologize  for  haste  in  writing,  bad 
penmanship,  poor  materials,  or  other  defects :  rather 
avoid  the  seeming  necessity  for  apology. 

6.  The  complimentary  close,  just  before  the  signa- 
ture, is  exceedingly  varied.  The  more  common  forms 
are.  Yours  truly.  Yours  respectfully.  Yours  respect- 
fully and  truly.  Yours  sincerely.  Yours  cordially,  etc. 
"  Very"  may  be  used  to  intensify  each  of  these,  and 
in  all  cases  *'  yours"  may  come  in  at  the  end,  instead 
of  the  beginning,  or  may  sometimes  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. Friendphip  and  affection  add  a  great  many- 
other  phrases  in  this  place.  The  punctuation  should 
be  as  indicated  above,  a  comma  following  the  whole. 

7.  The  signature  should  be  neat  and  plain  in  every 
part,  without  egotistic  flourish  or  underscored  line. 
A  lady  should  sign  Miss  or  Mrs.,  which  may  be  en- 
closed in  parentheses,  if  thought  more  modest.  No  ' 
other  title  is  allowable,  except  that,  in  a  strictly  official 
letter,  the  official  designation  of  the  writer  should  fol- 
low his  name.  If  signing  for  another,  his  initials 
(sometimes  with.  "  per"  prefixed)  should  follow  just 
below — or  the  full  surname,  according  to  taste  or  the 
instructions  of 'the  principal. 

8.  A  stamp  or  scamped  envelope  should  always  be 
enclosed,  when  the  business  is  not  clearly  of  mutual 
concern,  and  an  answer  is  expected.  The  envelope 
may  belter  not  be  directed  for  return,  but  a  printed 
return  envelope  can  be  used,  and  it  is  often  well  to 
enclose  one  when  a  stamp  is  not  demanded.  Don't 
stick  a  stamp  to  the  letter-sheet,  but  place  it  carefully 
in  the  corner  of  a  fold. 

9.  The  address  should  be  written  straight  and 
lengthwise  upon  the  envelope, in  this  order;  i,  Name 
of  the  person,  firm,  or  company  addressed  ;  2,  Of  the 
place;  3,  Of  the  county,  unless  the  town  or  city  is 
very  well  known  (this  is  specially  requested  by  the 
General  Post-office,  to  abridge  the  labor  of  employ^, 
and  render  transmission  more  speedy  and  certain); 
4,  Of  the  State,  which  it  is  safest  to  write  in  full. 
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le  name  of  county  is  sometimes  written  in  or  near 
t>ie  left  lower  comer.     In  this  comer  should  also  be 
"^vritten  "Personal,"  if  the  matter  of  the  letter  is  to  be 
ine^arded  as  confidential,  or  is  special  to  the  person 
adciressed.     Some  title  of  honor  or  respect   usually 
accompanies  the  name.    The  best  taste  adopts  simply 
^di-.,  in  writmg  to  men,  unless  the  recipient  is  com- 
monly known   as  Dr.,  Prof.,  Capt.,  Col.,  Hon.,  and 
tlie  like.     Esq.  should  very  seldom  be  used,  except 
\T\  addressing  lawyers  or  magistrates.    Never  follow 
Mr.  or  otber  prefix,  and  the  name,  with  Esq.,  or  pre- 
fix Dr.,  if  any  title  with  D.  in  it  follows  the  name. 
Tfec  writer  lately  received  a  communication  from  the 
"Principal  of  a  graded  school   of  some  importance, 
directed  to  **  Prof.  — . ,  Esq."     Any  title  ex- 


p>t  Dr.  or  Mr.,  however,  maybe  followed  by  A.  M., 
M-  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (be  sure  to  get  these  L's  right). 
Ph.  D.,  and  the  rest.     Never  address  or  speak  or 

•write  of  a  clergyman  as  Rev. :  if  bis  initials  or 

given  name  is  not  known,  write  Rev.  Mr. .    The 

5ta.inp  or  stamps  should  never  be  put  anywhere  but  on 
the  upper  right-hand  corner.  Letters  of  introduction 
or  recommendation  should  not  be  sealed. 

9.  The  arrangement  and  contents  ot  letters  and 
familiar  notes,  invitations,  etc.,  as  also  of  business 
documents,  with  their  capitalization  and  punctuation, 
should  be  carefully  studied,  in  some  good  collection 
of  forms. 

10.  Postal  cards  (post  card  is  the  better  English 
term)  are  quite  informal,  and  almost  independent  of 
rales.  They  should  never,  except  in  emergencies,  be 
written  with  a  pencil.  Names  and  dates  should 
be  particularly  distinct.  All  private  matters  and  terms 
of  endearment  (much  more  of  abuse)  should  be  sedu- 
lously excluded.  "Duns"  and  invitations  should 
rarely  be  written  upon  them.  Write  nothing  but  the 
necessary  address  upon  the  face  of  the  card,  as  it  will 
otherwise  be  subjected  to  additional  postage.  • 
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TEACHING  is  "a  thankless  calling,"  said  a  gen- 
tleman  standing  near  me  on  the  piazza  of  a  pop- 
ular sea-side  hotel  last  summer. 

"That  is  true,"  replied  his  companion,  "and  so  is 
the  work  of  a  superintending  school  committee.  This 
dealing  with  ignorant  and  conceited  parents  who  want 
to  dictate  what  their  children  shall  study,  who  often 
have  some  petty  spite  against  the  teacher  or  commit- 
tee to  gratify,  and  who  would  not  stop  to  break  up  a 
school  even,  could  they  carry  out  their  miserable 
schemes,  is  utterly  disagreeable.  No,  my  friend, 
there  is  not  money  enough  to  tempt  me  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  schools 
in  our  good  town  of  Marshton :"  and  the  two  men  de- 
scended the  piazza-steps  and  walked  toward  the  beach. 

A  lady  near  me,  with  whom  I  had  formed  a  pleasant 
little  acquaintance,  looked  up  and  smiled.  "The 
conscientious  teacher  who  loves  her  work,"  she  said, 
"  does  not  always  look  for  immediate  fruition  of  all 
her  works  and  hopes.  She  is  sowing  good  seeds, 
knowing  not  just  when  or  how  the  harvest  will  suc- 
ceed. I  taught  school  many  years,  and  am  far  from 
declaring  it  a  'thankless  calling.'  I  meet  my  old 
scholars  everywhere,  and  the  thanks  I  have  received 
from  them,  orally  and  by  letter,  are  the  pleasantest 
spots  in  my  life-experience.'* 


Just  then  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  great 
hotel.  Landlord  Strong,  passed  by  the  bluff  below  us, 
glanced  up,  and  smiled  and  raised  his  hat.  Although 
he  was  a  very  shrewd  business  man,  with  great  exec- 
utive capacity,  he  was  at  the  same  time  large-hearted, 
gentlemanly,  and  courteous  to  every  one,  and  a  uni> 
versal  favorite.  I  knew  that  this  charming  woman, 
who  had  been  known  in  her  teaching-days  as  Miss 
Dexter,  had  the  best  rooms  in  the  hotel,  was  waited 
upon  with  extra  attention,  had  the  most  stylish  horses 
and  carriages  at  her  bidding,  and  that  the  landlord 
never  passed  her  without  raising  his  hat  and  bowing 
as  if  to  a  queen. 

The  gentle  little  woman  by  my  side  returned  the 
bow  and  smile,  and  then  turning  to  me  again,  said  : 
"You  are  gathering  facts  all  the  time;  let  me  tell  you 
a  story  for  your  note-book,  to  be  used  at  some  future 
time — not  here,  of  course."  I  thanked  her,  and  she 
went  on. 

"  I  began  to  teach  when  I  was  fifteen,  with  a  great 
many  enthusiastic  ideas  in  my  little  head,  in  regard 
to  my  high  and  noble  calling,  which  I  have  kept  with 
me  till  this  present  hour.  After  teaching  a  number 
of  terms,  I  was  employed  here  in  this  town  to  teach 
the  village  school  in  that  very  same  little  building, 
around  the  corner  yonder,  now  repaired  and  used  for 
the  primary  scholars.  I  boarded  at  this  hotel,  a  very 
small  establishment  then,  but  well  kept  by  the  Widow 

"  The  committee  had  hired  me  entirely  from  my 
reputation  as  a  teacher  in  the  adjoining  town,  and 
when  they  came  to  see  me  faceto-face,  and  noticed 
my  youthful  appearance,  they  evidently  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  my  ability  to  *  manage  *  the  larger 
pupils  of  the  school  whom  they  designated  <a  hard 
set.*  *  Now,  there  is  Tom  Strong,*  said  they,  *  we 
may  as  well  tell  you  at  the  start,  that  you  had  better 
let  him  alone ;  get  along  with  him  the  best  way  you 
can.  When  yqu  cannot  stand  it  with  him  any  longer, 
let  us  know  and  we  will  send  him  home.  The  boy 
cannot  be  taught  anything.  We  have  had  conscien- 
tious, painstaking  teachers,  who  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  teach  him  to  count,  spell,  or  write  his 
own  name  even.* 

"  I  found  this  lad  to  be  tall  and  thin,  blue  and 
pinched,  with  hardly  life  enough  to  do  anything  in 
school  but  make  grotesque  faces  for  the  amusement  of 
the  children.  I  put  an  end  to  that  at  once,  by  making 
a  rule  that  any  scholar  who  laughed  at  Tom  Strong's 
'faces '  should  sit  with  the  dirty,  ragged,  unkempt  boy, 
and  take  lessons  from  him  as  a  facial  contortionist, 
while  the  rest  of  the  school  looked  on. 

"It  did  seem  as  if  the  poor  fellow  could  not  be  made 
to  remember  anything ;  but  I  said  to  myself,  *  He  is 
not  an  idiot,  and  he  skall  be  taught  to  read  and  spell 
short  and  easy  words  at  first,  and  to  write  his  name.* 
He  had  been  blundering  along  in  an  advanced  reader, 
with  a  class  of  live,  bright  boys  of  his  own  age  and 
size.  Not  wishing  to  humiliate  the  lad  by  puttmg 
him  into  the  *  infant*  class,  where  he  really  belonged, 
I  had  him  read  by  himself  from  my  pretty,  red, 
morocco-bound  Bible,  beginning  with  the  Semion  on 
the  Mount,  and  taking  up  the  parables  in  good  time. 

"  I  set  him  easy  copies  in  writing.  His  indolent 
and  rebellious  conduct  over  this  part  of  my  labors 
wilh  him  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  older 
girls,  who  said  to  me  one  day,  at  recess,  *  I  don't 
suppose  Tom  Strong  has  strength  enough  to  learn  to 
write  or  to  apply  himself  to  anything.  His  folks  are 
very  poor  and  shiftless,  and  they  never  have  any  meat 
to  eat,  nor  any  good,  nutritious  food.     He   never 
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brings  any  dinner  or  lunch  to  eat  at  noon,  and  never 
runs  and  plays  with  the  boys.  He  is  not  strong 
enough,  teacher.' 

"  That  gave  me  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  the  strange, 
wistful,  longing,  hungry  look  in  the  poor  boy's  eyes. 
I  lay  awake  and  thought  about  it  all  that  night,  and  in 
the  morning  resolved  to  act.  After  breakfast  I  went 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  made  Mrs.  Rugg  give  me 
two  or  three  generous  slices  of  roast-beef  and  bread, 
some  doughnuts  and  cheese,  wrapped  up  in  paper. 

"  Going  early  to  the  school- house,  I  found  Tom 
there,  as  usual,  the  first  scholar  to  be  on  hand  always, 
although  he  lived  the  farthest  off.  Calling  him  tome 
and  giving  him  the  lunch,  I  said,  *  If  you  will  try  to 
do  as  well  as  you  can  this  term,  and  be  a  good, 
studious  boy,  I  will  bring  you  a  nice  lunch  every  day.' 
He  looked  at  me  wonderingly,  at  the  same  time  in- 
voluntarily reaching  out  his  long,  skinny  hands  for 
the  coveted  package. 

"  *  I  be  awful  hungry,  schoolmarm,'  he  said,  'and 
seein*  there  haint  none  er  the  childruns  roun'  ter  larf 
at  me,  I'll  take  it  sure  enough,  an'  eat  it  notv.  I  hain't 
never  had  sich  er  grjsat  hunk  er  meat  er  cheese  afore 
in  mer  life,'  and  he  straightway  fell  to  devouring  the 
food  like  a  starved  dog.  After  it  had  all  disappeared, 
even  to  the  last  crumb,  he  gave  a  little  grunt  of  satis- 
faction, and  looked  up  at  me  as  if  his  appetite  had 
only  been  sharpened,  and  that  a  further  installment  of 
food  would  not  come  amiss. 

"  That  night  I  made  a  bargain  with  Mrs.  Rugg. 
Tom  Strong  was  to  come  to  her  kitchen  eveiy  noon 
for  a  hearty,  wholesome,  hot  meat-dinner,  and  I  was 
to  pay  for  it.  I  was  in  straitened  circumstances 
myself,  besides  I  was  trying  to  pay  my  way  through 
Vassar,  but  I  deeply  commiserated  the  lad,  and  then  I 
was  curious  to  see  what  good  food,  and  enough  of  it, 
would  do  for  his  mental  elevation. 

"  *  The  boy  begins  to  show  his  keeping,*  said  Mrs. 
Rugg  to  me,  at  the  end  of  the  week  ;  *  but,  dear  me ! 
hasn't  he  an  appetite  !  It  takes  a  heap  of  victuals  to 
fill  him  up!" 

**  Indeed,  the  metamorphosis,  both  physical  and 
mental,  that  had  taken  place  in  the  boy  by  the  time 
the  school-year  had  closed  was  something  wonderful. 
Although  he  refused  to  take  his  dinners  at  the  hotel 
after  the  first  term  at  my  expense,  he  continued  tak- 
ing them  there  during  the  year,  paying  for  them  by 
doing  errands,  pumping  water,  etc.  He  grew  plump 
and  sleek,  learned  to  read,  spell  and  write,  and,  after 
a  short  time,  had  little  or  no  difficulty  with  the  four 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic.  All  his  old 
time  nervousness,  irritability,  and  frequent  fits  of 
apathy  were  gone.  He  readily  fell  into  studious 
ways^  and  soon  mastered  whatever  he  undertook. 
His  dogged  persistence  was  remarkable.  His  de- 
portment was  also  exemplary ;  he  never  gave  me  the 
least  trouble,  and  tried  to  serve  me  every  way  in  his 
power. 

'*  In  due  time  I  entered  Vassar,  and  graduated. 
Subsequently  I  taught  here  and  there  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  married  my  husband,  whom  you  have  met 
here  in  the  hotel,  having  heard  nothing  whatever  of 
Tom  Strong  or  from  this  village  for  years. 

**  One  day,  just  after  I  had  begun  housekeeping,  I 
was  surprised  to  get  a  letter  with  the  familiar  name 
of  Marshton  upon  it  as  the  post-mark.  Here  it  is, 
for  I  brought  it  down  with  me  this  morning,  having 
determined  to  confide  to  you  this,  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  episodes  of  my  life,  some  tkne  during  the  day, 
were  you  at  leisure  and  willing  to  grant  me  the  op- 
portunity." 


I  took  the  letter  in  my  hand.     Its  chirography  was 
plain  but  handsome,  and  it  read : 

Mabshton,  April  x8,  zS — ;. 
Mrs.  Rev.  Dr.  Knowlton  : 

Dear  Madam^  T  saw  your  marriage  in  the  newspapers  eke 
other  day,  and  that  is  the  first  and  only  intelligence  1  bCave  had 
of  you  since  you  taught  school  in  the  village.  Are  you  really 
dear  Miss  Dexter,  and  do  you  remember  poor,  stupid  Toot 
Strong  ?  Well,  I  am  he.  In  short,  I  want  to  thank  you  fer 
makine  a  man  of  me.  The  finst  realization  I  ever  bstd  that  I 
was  a  human  being  like  the  other  boys  of  your  school,  witli 
capabilities  for  selMmprovement  and  future  usefulness,  came 
through  your  labors  in  my  behalf  in  the  schoolroom  ,  and  yo«xr 
charitable  provision  for  my  bodily  wants  at  good  Mrs.  Ruggs 
bountiful  table.  When  you  found  me  I  was  nearly  starved, 
body  and  soul.  I  well  remember  just  how  those  dinners,  meal 
by  meal,  built  me  up,  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  Tliose 
reading-lessons  in  tne  New  Testament,  too,  built  me  up  in  a 
spiritual  way.  In  every  sense  of  the  word  I  was  '  bom  again' 
that  memorable  year,  under  your  kind  care.  I  kept  on  stay- 
ing at  the  hotel,  doing  chores  for  my  board  and  schooling.  I 
crept  on,  up  and  up,  until  Mrs.  Rugg  died,  when  I  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  myself.  Our  pleasant  village  here  by  the 
sea  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  famous  summer  resort.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  public  demands,  I  have  greatly  enlai;sed  the 
tiotel  and  have  added  many  modem  improvements.  And  now 
I  beg  leave  to  invite  you  and  your  distinguished  husband  to 
come  and  make  me  a  visit  whenever  it  shall  be  most  conve- 
nient to  you.  Yours,  most  gratefully, 

Thomas  H.  Sxrong. 

I  handed  back  the  letter  to  the  sweet  little  -woman, 
the  eyes  of  both  of  us  suffused  with  tears,  while  she 
said  :  *•  The  July  following  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
when  my  husband's  annual  vacation  began,  ive  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  have  been  here  every  year 
since.  We  have  our  old  rooms  newly  furnished  this 
season,  and  we  are  proud  to  count  as  one  of  our  best 
friends  our  genial  Landlord  Strong,  who  is  a  friend 
to  the  whole  world,  and  who  will  take  off  his  hat 
whenever  he  meets  me  because,  he  says,  I  '  made  a 
man  of  him.*  "  ^.  £,  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 


REV.  W.  H.  DANIELS. 


THE  art  of   building  pyramids  did   not 
grow  up  with  Egyptian  civilization,  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  oldest  is  by  far 
the   largest  and  most    perfect.       There  are 
dozens  of  other  pyramids  in  the  Nile  valley, 
but  they  are  all  mere  imitations  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,    and    are    not    only    inferior    in 
size  and  workmanship,  but  are  wholly  want- 
ing in  those  mysterious  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical correspondences  which  prove  the 
architect  of  this  monument  to  have  been  the 
equal  of  the  best  astronorners  of  modern  times, 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  working  under  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Mind.     Dr. 
Seiss,  in  his  lectures  on  **The    Miracle  in 
Stone,"  says:     "The  Pyramid  bursts  upon 
us  in  the  flower  of  its  highest  perfection.    It 
suddenly  takes  its  place  in  the  world  in  all 
its  matchless  magnificence;    without  father, 
without  mother,  and  as  clean  apart  from  all 
evolution  as  if  it  had  dropped  from  the  un- 
known heavens.     We  can  no  more  account 
for  its  appearance  in  this  fashion  on  ordi- 
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»ary  principles,  than  we  can  account  for  the 
"being  of  Adam  without  a  special  Divine  inter- 
vention." 

The  age  of  this  vast  pile,  as  indicated  by 
data  wrought  into  its  own  structure,  is  4,048 
years,  it  having  been  built  B.  C.  2170,  about 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
and  only  a  little  more  than  500  years  after 
the  Deluge. 

On  its  northern  side,  some  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  a  narrow  descending  entrance, 
-which  remained  undiscovered  for  3,000  years, 
'whose  straight,  smooth,  polished  interior  sur- 
faces suggested  to  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1839 
the  idea  of  a  huge  telescope  leveled  at  some 
star  in  the  northern  heavens;  and,  reckoning 
backward  along  the  celestial  cycle,  he  found 
that  in  the  year  2170  B.  C,  the  star  Alpha,  in 
the  constellation  Draconis,  which  was  then 
the  polar  star,  was  looking  straight  down  this 
great  telescopic  tube,  while  at  the  same  time 
Alcyone,  the  central  star  of  the  Pleiades, 
which  modern  science  names  as  the  central 
sun  of  the  universe,  was  on  the  meridian,  in 
the  line  of  the  Pyramid's  vertical  axis. 

This  double  star-pointing,  which  was  re- 
markable in  itself,  and  which  could  never  oc- 
cur again  for  25,000  years,  was  thought  to 
have  been  intentional ;  and  if  so,  it  fixed  be- 
yond dispute  the  exact  date  of  the  great 
Pyramid — more  than  this,  it  showed  that  the 
Pyramid  builder  understood  that  greatest  of 
all  time-cycles,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
whose  dial  is  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  whose 
hours  are  figured  by  constellations,  and  whose 
minutes  are  marked  off  by  suns. 

Another  surprise  which  the  Great  Pyramid 
gave  its  explorers  was  the  discovery  that  its 
four  sides  exactly  faced  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
find  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the 
south,  approximately ;  but  to  do  it  exactly  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  astron- 
omy ;  yet  the  Pyramid  builder  solved  it.  It 
is  said  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  height  of  their 
glory,  could  not  find  the  cardinal  points 
astronomically  within  eight  degrees ;  while 
the  orientation  of  this  building,  that  was 
ancient  before  Homer  was  born,  is  true  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens  to  within  only 
about  one  minute  of  one  degree. 

But  this  astronomical  knowledge  was  not 
Egyptian,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  while 
all  the  other  pyramids  are  evident  imitations 
of  the  first,  none  of  them  show  any  such 
knowledge  of  the  heavens  as  is  here  most 
evident. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  the  scale  of  meas- 
urement* used  in  constructing  the  Great  Pyr- 


amid, that  is,  "the  pjTamid  inch,**  is  taken 
from  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth,  of  which 
line,  as  given  in  the  best  recent  authorities,  it 
is  a  fracti9n  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
decimal  five  ten-millionths.  The  square  of 
this  decimal  gives,  so  they  say,  that  singular 
and  much  disputed  measure,  the  sacred  cubit 
of  Moses ;  or  rather,  it  gives  the  mean  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  length  thereof,  as 
computed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Now,  taking 
this, pyramid  inch  as  the  scale,  it  is  found  that 
the  sum  of  the  two  diagonals  of  the  base  of 
the  pyramid  is  25,868  inches,  which  happens 
to  be  the  exact  number  of  solar  years  in  the 
great  astronomical  cycle ;  also  that  the  height 
of  the  Pyramid  is  an  even  decimal  multiple, 
according  to  the  most  recent  calculation,  of 
the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

The  Pyramid  builder  also  knew  where  to 
find  the  poles  of  the  earth,  which  implies  a 
knowledge  of  its  spheroidal  shape,  or  that  its 
equatorial  diameter  is  longer  than  its  polar 
axis.  Modern  science  ascribes  the  discovery 
of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  to  Thales,  who 
flourished  about  600  B.  C. ;  but  the  location 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  where'  it  marks  the 
exact  middle  parallel  of  latitude  between  the 
equator  and  the  north  pole,  clearly  points 
out  the  possession  of  this  knowledge  by  its 
builder  more  than  1500  years  before  Thales 
was  bom.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
this  point,  for  the  sides  of  the  square  base  of 
the  Pyramid  record  an  even  fraction  of  the 
earth's  axis,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
days  in  the  year. 

This  is  enough  to  be  surprising.  But  there 
is  much  more  to  the  same  purpose  in  the 
works  referred  to,  as  for  instance,  the  indica- 
tions that  the  pyramid  builders  had  weighed 
as  well  as  measured  the  earth ;  which  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  Pyramid 
is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  computed,  **  the  even 
one  thousand  billionth  part  of  the  weight  of 
this  whole  earth-ball  of  land  and  sea.*' 

It  is  now  proposed  by  professors  of  pyramid- 
ology  to  adopt  its  standards  of  measurement 
instead  of  the  French  meter  and  the  English 
inch,  on  the  ground  of  it^  more  scientific 
character — a  position  which  is  not  very  flat- 
tering to  the  vanity  of  modem  science,  but 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  The  French 
meter  is  the  tenmyiionth  fraction  of  the 
quadrant  of  the  earth's  surface,  measured  on 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  being  the  fraction  of 
a  curved  line  (equal  to  thirty-nine  and  four- 
tenths  British  inches  of  **  three  barleycorns" 
each),  while  the  ten-millionth  fraction  of  the 
straight  line  of  the  earth's  semi-diameter 
gives  the  "  pyramid  cubit,"  the  square  root 
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of  which  gives  the  **  pyramid  inch,"  both  of 
which  measures,  as  we  are  told,  enter  very 
largely  into  the  chronology  and  theology 
taught  by  the  great  Pyramid. 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THE  schools  of  Boston  have  long  had  a 
high  reputation,  not  only  for  the  excel- 
lent teaching  done  in  them,  but  also  for  the 
admirable  .manner  in  which  they  are  graded 
and  managed.  The  city  is  divided  into  forty- 
eight  districts,  each  with  its  grammar  school 
and  several  primary  schools,  and  each  dis- 
trict under  the  direction  of  a  principal,  who 
is  at  once  head  master  in  the  grammar  school 
and  responsible  superintendent  over  the  pri- 
mary seminaries.  This  year  the  schools  have 
undergone  a  complete  revolution  in  their 
primary  departments,  by  the  substitution  of 
oral  exercises  and  object  lessons  by  the 
teacher  for  books.  There  will  be  an  exercise 
called  **  Language,"  which  means  English 
very  properly,  and  which  is  intended  to  train 
the  scholars  to  express  in  their  own  words 
what  they  really  know.  The  spelling  and 
grammar  books  are  abolished  (this  is  in  the 
primary  section)  and  correct  reading  takes  the 
place  of  both.  The  spelling  lesson,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  never  so  valuable  as  when  it  is  a 
written  drill,  as  spelling  comes  by  the  eye 
quite  as  much  as  correct  grammatical  speech 
is  properly  taught  to  young  children  by  the 
ear  alone.  Much  of  the  .time  heretofore 
given  to  geography  and  the  constant  exer- 
cises in  boundaries  and  capitals,  is  to  be  spent 
in  natural  philosophy  and  physiology;  ge- 
ography is  a  delightful  study  when  rationally 
taught,  but  it  may  be  that  in  Boston  it  has 
been  previously  overdone.  Instead  of  pars- 
ing there  will  be  written  exercises  in  compo- 
sition, in  letter  writing  and  the  arrangement 
of  words,  which  may  be  made  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  class,  if  they  are  called  on  to 
criticise  blackboard  work.  From  May  to 
November  plants  will  be  studied  by  the  little 
folks,  from  November  to  May  animals,  trades, 
occupations,  common  phenomena,  mytho- 
logical and  biographical  stories,  metals  and 
minerals,  by  means  of  these  teacher  *s  talks. 
This  is  a  complete  change  of  system,  and  of 
course  covers  a  good  dell  of  time,  as  well  as 
range,  in  carrying  it  out ;  and  its  success  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  teachers'  own 
ability.  On  the  principle  that  all  work  is  to 
be  done  in  school  hours  for  young  children, 
and  that  by  fastening  their  attention  and  sub- 
stituting a  lively  interest  for  the  mechanical 


routine  of  text-books,  it^is  valuable  for  the 
very  young.  But  the  older  ones  ought  to 
have  the  bracing  hard  work  of  digging  out 
the  meaning  of  a  text-book ;  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  this  is  seen  chiefly,  as  we  have 
remarked,  when  the  lesson  is  recited  in  other 
than  the  words  of  the  text.  The  changes  in 
the  upper  schools  of  Boston  include  the  study 
of  physiology,  which  is  of  prime  necessity  to 
every  growing  girl  and  boy.  If  it  is  useful  to 
teach  the  future  citizen  and  voter  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  it  is  essential  that 
the  future  men  and  women  should  knoir 
enough  of  their  own  constitutions  to  keep 
them  from  ignorant  neglect  or  violation  of 
the  healthful  laws  that  govern  them. 

Bhiladelphia  Ledger. 

SCHOOL  MUSEUMS. 


DAVID  BOYLE. 


IF  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  Natural  Sci- 
ence is  a  proper  subject  for  treatment  in 
the  Public  School  course,  the  question  imme- 
diately presents  itself,  as  to  the  best  method 
by  means  of  which  the  necessary  information 
may  be  imparted  to  the  pupil,  simultaneously 
with  the  carrying  on  of  the  educating  process. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  scientists  and 
educators,  almost  without  exception,  occupy 
common  ground,  declaring  it  their  opinion 
that  time  devoted  merely  to  the  memorizing 
of  bald,  text-book  technicalities,  and  viva 
voce  explanations,  even   when  assisted  with 
elaborate  diagrams,  is  little  better  than  frit- 
tered away.      To  this  may  be  added   the 
scarcely  less  important  argument,  that  the  al- 
most inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  plan  is  to 
disgust  young  people  with  the  study  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  very  few  of  them  will 
think  of  devoting  even  the  smallest  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  consideration  of  biolog- 
ical topics,  after  the  business  portion  of  life 
has  been  fully  entered  upon. 

What  the  spirit  of  the  age  demands  in  this, 
as  in  some  other  fields,  is  close,  direct,  per- 
sonal observation  and  manipulation.     For  us, 
of  to-day,  it  is  not  enough  that  this,  that,  or 
the  other  great  man,  be  he  saint,  seer  or 
scholar,  has  said  so-and-so.     What  any  or  all 
of  them  have  bequeathed  to  us  for  our  edifi- 
cation may  be  all  right,  but  it  may  not  be. 
The  Genius  of   Inquiry,  with   his  crooked 
wand,  directs  the  movements  of  the  explorer 
in  every  path  of  knowledge.     An  individual 
ipse  dixit  no  longer  demands  a  general  amen. 
The  mantle  of  inspiration  has  been  dropped, 
and  has  fallen — ^nowhere,  or  everywhere. 
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In  no  department  of  knowledge,  during  re- 
years,  has  the  influence  of  persistent, 
>r]ginal  investigation  been  more  powerfully 
felt  than  in  Natural  Science,  and  most  as- 
rtiredly,  in  none  other  has  so  much  been  done 
:o  prove  that  two  and  two  make  four,  outside 
Llie  pale  of  mathematics.  Despite  all  that  has 
been  effected  in  the  way  indicated,  ten  thou- 
sfitnd  times  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
•  •  The  harvest  indeed  is  ripe,  but  the  laborers 
Etre  few."  Shall  Ontario,  with  its  much 
vaunted  system  of  education,  do  nothing  to 
aid  the  movement?  How  long  will  school 
examination  speech-makers  continue  to  set  up 
tlie  pulpit,  the  bar  and  the  legislature,  as  the 
great  attainable  goals  of  manhood?  Do 
teachers  themselves  propose  to  stand  by  ad- 
miring silently  the  efforts  of  workers  in  the 
field  of  Nature,  without  offering  to  lend  a 
liand? 

To  teach  Natural  Science  profitably,  as  has 
already  been  hinted,  actual  specimens  are  a 
prime  necessity.  This,  however,  need  frighten 
no  one.     Hundreds  of  valuable  and  interest- 
ing objects  are  procurable  within  a  few  min- 
utes' walk  of  nearly  every  school-room — cer- 
tainly every  rural  one — in  the  Province,  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  feel  disposed 
to  do  even  a  little  towards  unlocking  Nature's 
secrets,  it  is  proposed  in  what  follows  to 
throw  out  a  few  suggestions  to  encourage  ex- 
periment in  the  formation  of  School  Museums. 
The  teacher  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  in- 
possession  of  some  knowledge,  in  advance  of 
his  class — not  necessarily  very  much,   but 
enough  to  enable  him  to  speak  authoritatively. 
To  be  in  this  position,  he  should  have  for 
reference,  as  well  as  for  study,  works  bearing 
on  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  taken  up,  from 
as  nearly  a  local  point  of  view  as  possible. 
For  general  perusal  books  on  every  depart- 
ment of  Natural  Science  may  be  had  any- 
where, but  to  make  "talks"   interesting  to 
young  people  the  teacher  should  be  able  to 
speak  about  things  around  home.    Catalogues 
of  Canadian  plants  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Ross,  of  Toronto,  and  Prof.  Macbun,  of 
Belleville ;  the  former  gentlemen  has  also  is- 
sued a  list  of  our  trees.     All  these  contain 
both  common  and  technical  names,  and  would 
prove  serviceable  in  naming  specimens  for  an 
herbarium.     Mrs.  Traill's  '*  Wild  Flowers  of 
Canada,"  would  serve  as  a  beautiful,  though 
incomplete,  adjunct  to  any  one  taking  up 
Botany.   Ross's  **  Birds  of  Canada"  is  a  cheap 
hand-book,  and  gives  short  descriptions  of 
our  common  birds,  their  nests  and  eggs.     A 
more  extensive  work  is  Samuel's  '*  Birds  of 
New  England,"  and  quite  suitable  for  this 


Province  as  a  whole.  In  Entomology,  the 
student  should  consult  Ross's  ''Canadian  But- 
terflies ;"  back  numbers  of  the  Canadian  En- 
tomological Society's  Reports,  and  the  **  En- 
tomologist," published  in  London,  Ontario, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  W. 
Saundfers.  Sir  William  Logan's  **  Geology  of 
Canada"  is  indispensable  to  those  who  pro- 
pose examining  the  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils 
of  the  country.  Should  fossils  only  be  the 
object  of  study,  Nicholson's  *<  Palaeontology 
of  Ontario*'  will  be  found  invaluable. 

Having  decided  upon  a  study,  no  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of 
the  young  people  in  procuring  specimens. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  choice 
specimens  are  to  be  preserved;  that  if  the 
trustees  furnish  a  few  cases  they  will  become 
the  property  of  the  school,  and  that  every 
object  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
cal)inet  will  be  labelled  with  the  name  of 
the  finder.  In  the  event  of  the  teacher  sup- 
plying case-room  the  collection,  of  course, 
should  become  his  property.  In  country 
schools,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  complete 
set  of  plants,  illustrative  of  the  local  flora, 
should  not  be  found  in  every  section,  and  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  suggest  any- 
thing likely  to  be  more  interesting,  instruct- 
ive, or  truly  useful  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers,  than  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of 
Botany.  Snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  etc., 
in  spirits,  should  be  represented. 

In  some  respects,  villages  and  towns  are  at 
a  disadvantage  compared  with  rural  sections 
in  making  collections,  but  on  the  whole  they 
are  more  favorably  situated.  A  short  walk 
from  any  school-house  in  Ontario,  outside  the 
cities,  will  carry  one  into  the  country.  Not 
only  should  the  assistance  of  the  pupils  in 
towns  be  secured,  but  much  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  surrounding  farms,  that  is, 
on  the  supposition  that  specimens  are  not 
in  demand  at  the  rural  schools,  and  it  is 
not  likely  this  will  often  be  the  case.  Cir- 
culars at  a  trifling  cost  may  be  freely  made 
use  of  iji  the  neighborhood,  stating  the  kind 
of  objects  required  and  asking  for  con- 
tributions. Many  farmers  and  their  families 
may  by  this  means  be  made  active  co-workers : 
where  the  plan  has  been  tried  large  numbers 
of  desirable  specimens  have  been  presented  by 
them.  In  asking  for  aid  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  it  would  be  well  to  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that,  should  the  collection 
ever  assume  the  ambitious  character  and  im- 
portance of  a  museum,  admission  would  be 
free  to  all,  and  that  visits  from  country  teach- 
ers and  pupils  would  be  especially  encouraged. 
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By-and-by,  if  the  interest  is  kept  up,  numer- 
ous duplicates  of  specimens  might  be  collected 
and  then  a  system  of  exchange  be  resorted  to 
with  more  pretentious  establishments,  many 
of  which  would  gladly  give  away  otherwise 
unprocurable  objects,  to  get  possession  of 
what  to  a  village  or  town  collection  at  home, 
may  be  of  little  or  no  value. 

In  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  if 
gone  into  at  all  extensively,  some  expense 
must  necessarily  be  entailed,  but  it  is  really 
surprising  how  much  may  be  done  at  a  trifling 
cost.  With  proper  management,  in  the  midst 
of  an  appreciative  community,  and  with  an 
intelligent  Board  of  Trustees,  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  will  maintain  the  collec- 
tion jn  a  flourishing  condition,  most  of  the 
money  going  for  the  supply  of  cases,  payment 
of  freight,  postage,  and  express  charges. 

To  any  teacher  undertaking  such  an  enter- 
prise— for  it  is  nothing  short  of  that — no  re- 
muneration pecuniarily,  need  be  looked  for. 
It  must  be  **  a  labor  of  love."  Even  where 
the  people  possess  more  than  average  good 
sense  there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  the 
teacher  as  quite  well  enough,  if  not  too  well, 
paid  for  all  he  may  do.  His  only  reward 
must  be  the  interest  he  succeeds  in  awakening 
amongst  his  **  disciples."  His  pleasure  must 
consist  in  having  led  them  to  enquire  for  them- 
selves— to  take  nothing  for  granted  which  it  is 
possible  to  prove.  He  must  remain  satisfied 
with  having — and  he  should  not  be  satisfied 
till  he  has — led  them  to  exercise  their  powers 
of  observation,  to  form  opinions  for  themselves 
to  apply  analysis  in  investigation,  to  general- 
ize their  disconnected  views,  and  to  pursue 
truth  with  unfaltering  footsteps,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  having  to  retrace  many  a  year's 
travel,  it  may  be,  in  a  wrong  direction. 

Science  and  Civilization  are  almost  synony- 
mous terms :  they  are,  at  any  rate,  co-rela- 
tive. The  first  attempts  of  the  savage  to  make 
himself  a  weapon,  or  to  produce  fire,  are  but 
thedawnings  of  what  may  eventually  become 
the  highest  condition  of  culture.  To  aid  in 
the  futherance  of  scientific  pursuits  should  be 
the  pride  of  every  educator,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  do  this,  so  far  as  Natural  Science 
is  concerned,  more  advantageously  than  by 
presenting  for  study  and  examination  the  in- 
numerable objects  that  lie  around  us  in  such 
profusion. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  to  any  at- 
tempt in  making  a  collection,  will  arise  from 
that  sense  of  impermanence  that  character- 
izes the  position  of  so  many  teachers.  Few  will 
feel  disposed  to  dtvote  time  and  labor  towards 
a  project  the  accomplishment  of  which  re- 


quires years  for  anything  like  fulfillment.  The 
only  way  to  overcome  this  diflSculty,  in  places 
where  the  people  desire  to  possess  a  Museum, 
is  for  the  trustees  of  a  school  to  take  the  mat* 
ter  in  hand,  allowing  successive  teacbeis  a 
small  sum  for  labor  and  attendance.  Just 
here  a  very  pertinent  query  suggests  itsel£ 
If  a  corporation,  at  considerable  expense, 
maintains  such  a  collection,  to  prove  not  only 
valuable  as  a  school  adjunct,  but  to  be  attract- 
ive to  visitors,  both  from  the  town  itself  and 
from  a  distance,  why  should  not  the  Legislature 
aid  the  undertaking  with  its  hundred  per  cent, 
grant,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  libraries? 
Railways,  colonization  roads,  and  schemes  of 
drainage  are  very  well  in  their  way,  and  no 
one  grudges  a  reasonable  expenditure  upon 
works  of  the  kind,  but  surely  it  would  not  be 
asking  too  much,  were  we  to  request  from  our 
law-makers  at  least  the  same  encouragement 
towards  the  formation  of  local  Museums  as  is 
now  extended  to  the  aggregation  of  the  often 
antiquated  books  of  travel  and  other  unin- 
spiring literature,  which  find  their  way  into 
our  school  libraries,  and  which  so  frequently 
fail  in  attracting  the  interest  of  the  young. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


FROM  PROVINCE    OF   ONTARIO,  CANADA. 


THE  school  system  of  Ontario  claims  to 
be  the  best  in  America,  and  there  are 
grounds  for  such  claim  on  the  part  of  this 
great  province.  The  more  we  know  of  their  sys- 
tem,  and  its  eff'ective  administration,  the  more 
we  see  in  it  to  admire.  The  examination  papers 
for  admission   to   the  high  schools  of  the 
province,  and  for  first,  second  and  third-class 
provincial  certificates,  cover  more  ground  and 
are  more  severe  than  any  general  examina- 
tions, outside  of  our  Normal  schools,  that 
are  required  in  the  States.     The  subject  ol 
English  Literature  receives  much  attention ; 
also,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,   History,     Etymology    in  con- 
nection with  English    Grammar,    Composi- 
tion,   Music,   Drawing,  School  Law,    Latin 
and  French.     The  following  are  the  ques- 
tions selected  from  these  lists,  as  given  under 
the  branches  named : 

Dictation. — The  doorway  was  surrounded  by  a 
broad  border  of  festooning- vine  branches  and  grapes 
all  exquisitely  sculptured  in  alto  relievo.  A  Corinthian 
capital,  with  a  monolithic  shaft,  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  front  row  of  the  portico.  But  the  delicate  work- 
manship and  decorations  of  that  capital,  the  rich  scroll 
work  of  the  frieze,  and  the  other  beauties  of  these 
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lovely  fragments  all  proclaim  how  exquisite  the 
structure  in  its  entireness  was.  Near  this  is  a  smaller 
temple,  where  fragments  of  fluted  columns  are  still 
standing,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  southeast  a 
mausoleum,  with  a  portico  still  perfect,  formed  by  six 
columns,  all  monoliths,  and  exquisitely  proportional, 
enhances  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  The  ruin  is  unut- 
terable— columns  and  colonnades,  porticoes  and  tem- 
ples, mouldering  capitals  and  shivered  shafts,  tri- 
umphal arches  and  monuments  of  the  illustrious  for- 
gotten— all  in  architecture  that  can  indicate  man*s 
mingled  littleness  and  greatness,  there  meet  the  eye 
of  the  visitor. 

Arithmetic. — From  78004 take  29073,  explaining 
clearly  every  step  of  the  process.  Multiply  5931  by 
427,  and  then  divide  the  product  by  593 1,  showing 
that  the  latter  process  is  the  converse  of  the  former. 
"What  is  a  composite  number  ?  a  prime  number  ? 
When  are  two  numbers  prime  to  each  other?  Of  all 
the  numbers,  besides  unity,  that  may  be  subtracted 
from  1S445  an  exact  number  of  times,  which  may  be 
taken  the  greatest  and  which  the  least  number  of  times? 
Show  that  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  altered  by 
multiplying  both  terms  by  the  same  number.  A  room 
is  24  ft.  6  in.  long,  18  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  ii  ft.  9  in. 
high,  how  many  yards  of  paper  27  inches  wide  would 
be  required  to  cover  its  walls?  If  2  lbs.  of  tea  were 
"worth  3  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  4  lbs.  of  coffee  worth  21 
lbs.  of  cocoa,  and  7  lbs.  of  cocoa  worth  9  lbs.  of 
sugar,  and  20  lbs.  of  sugar  worth  4  J^  lbs.  of  raisins, 
how  many  lbs.  of  raisins  would  be  worth  30  lbs.  of 
tea  ?  A  person  discounts  a  note  due  in  15  months, 
so  as  to  make  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  money, 
what  rate  per  cent,  on  the  face  of  the  note  does  he 
exact  ?  Extract  the  square  root  of  six  million  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six- 
teen ten-billionths.  An  estate  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed is  400,000,000  times  as  large  as  the  map  of  it 
which  has  been  made ;  express  the  linear  scale  of  the 
map  in  terms  of  an  inch  to  a  mile.  A  rectangular 
solid  16  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  broad  weighs  4^^  tons,  and 
a  cubic  inch  of  the  same  material  weighs  2  oz. ;  find 
the  depth  of  the  solid.  A  certain  metal  weighs  480 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  is  worth  ;^ 50.40  per  ton  (2000 
lbs.),  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  quantity  of  the  metal 
sufHcient  to  make  a  mile  of  piping  of  9-inch  bore  and 
^  of  an  inch  thick?  (Use  y/i  as  ratio  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter.)  Two  cir- 
cular plates  of  gold,  each  an  inch  thick,  the  diameters 
of  which  are  9  inches  and  12  inches  respectively,  are 
melted  into  a  single  plate  y^  inch  in  thickness.  Find 
its  diameter. 

Geometry. — i.  Distinguish  between  direct  and  in- 
direct demonstration.  What  propositions  in  Euclid, 
book  I.,  are  proved  by  the  latter  method  ? 

2.  (a)  If  two  triangles  have  the  three  sides  of  the 
one  respectively  equal  to  the  three  sides  of  the  other, 
must  the  two  triangles  be  equal  in  every  respect  ?  {b) 
If  the  three  angles  of  the  one  are  respectively  equal 
to  the  three  angles  of  the  other,  must  the  triangles  be 
equal  in  every  respect?  (c)  Can  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle be  changed  without  changing  the  length  of  the 
sides?     Give  reasons  in  full. 

3.  In  prop,  ix..  Book  I ,  if  the  equilateral  triangle 
be  described  on  the  same  side  of  the  joining  line  as 
the  angle  to  be  bisected,  distinguish  the  cases  that 
will  arise,  and  show  wherein  the  construction  fails. 

4.  The  greater  side  of  every  triangle  is  opposite  to 
the  greater  angle. 

5.  Taking  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  preced-  I 
ing  proposition,  in  which  AC  is  the  greater  side  and  | 


ABC  the  greater  angle,  show  that  the  angle  ABD  is 
half  the  sum  of  the  angles  at  the  base  BC,  and  that 
the  angle  CBD  is  half  their  difference. 

6.  If  a  straight  line  fall  upon  two  parallel  straight 
lines  it  makes  the  alternate  angles  equal  to  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior  and 
opposite  upon  the  same  side ;  and  likewise  the  two 
interior  angles  upon  the  same  side  together  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

7.  In  a  right-angled  triangle  if  one  of  the  acute 
angles  be  double  the  other,  the  hypothenuse  will  be 
double  the  shorter  side. 

8.  The  complements  of  the  parallelograms  which 
are  about  the  diameter  of  any  parallelogram  are  equal 
to  each  other. 

9.  Let  ABCD  be  a  parallelogram  and  E  a  point  in 
the  diagonal  DB.  If  through  E  a  straight  line,  KEF, 
be  drawn,  parallel  to  AD,  and  meeting  AB  in  K  and 
DC  in  F;  and  also  if  MEN  be  drawn  parallel  to  AB, 
and  meeting  AD  in  M  and  BC  in  N,  show  that  the 
straight  line  which  joins  MFis  parallel  to  the  straight 
line  which  joins  KN. 

10.  The  straight  lines  which  join  the  middle  points 
of  the  sides  taken  in  order  of  any  quadrilateral  form 
a  parallelogram. 

11.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  and  also  into  two  unequal  parts  ;  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  unequal  parts  together  with  the 
square  on  the  line  between  the  points  of  section,  is 
equal  to  the  square  on  half  the  line. 

1 2.  Show  that  the  rectangle  under  the  sum  and 
difference  of  two  lines  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
their  squares. 

13.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts, 
the  squares  on  the  whole  line  and  on  one  of  the  parts 
are  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
whole  and  that  part,  together  with  the  square  on  the 
other  part. 

COMPOSITION. — Each  candidate  may  choose  any  one 
of  the  following  topics :  Rome ;  Equatorial  Africa ; 
All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal ; 

'*  How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  ;'" 

The  examiners,  when  valuing  the  composition,  will 
take  into  consideration,  among  other  things,  the  for- 
mation of  the  sentences,  purity  of  the  language  em- 
ployed, grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  use  of 
capitals. 

Geography. — Define  plateau,  crater,  estuary,  delta 
the  tropics,  meridians,  equinoxes,  longitude,  and 
cardinal  points.  Distinguish  between  the  diurnal  and 
annual  motion  of  the  earth,  and  state  the  results  of 
each.  State  the  estimated  extent  of  land  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  in  each  of  the  grand  divisions. 
Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel  pass  in  going 
from  Halifax  to  Chicago?  What  would  her  cargo 
probably  consist  of  in  returning  ?  Name  the  principal 
rivers  of  Asia,  and  the  waters  into  which  they  flow. 
What  continent  lies  east  from  Asia?  Name  the 
principal  islands  included  in  Ocean ica.  Draw  a  map 
of  Great  Britain,  and  mark  on  it  the  position  of  the 
following:  Sheffield,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Pais- 
ley, Leeds,  Manchester,  Dundee,  Portsmouth,  Bir- 
mingham, The  Mersey,  The  Wash,  Ben  Nevis,  The 
Severn  and  Greenwich.  Where  and  what  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Valparaiso,  Callao,  Adrianople,  Gothland, 
Yenikale,  Dnieper,  Bankok,  Saghalien,  Luzon,  Para- 
maribo, Blanco,  Warsaw,  Messina,  Guemsay,  Ton- 
quin,  Socotra,  Sofala,  Guardafui,  Delhi  and  Soudan  ? 

Physiology. — Explain  the  process  of  respiration. 
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About  how  much  air  reoiains  in  the  chest  after  an 
ordinary  expiration  ?  About  how  much  air  does  the 
chest  of  an  average  sized  man  contain  after  an  ordi- 
nary inspiration  ?  What  are  the  direct  causes  of  as- 
phyxia ?  On  what  principle  does  the  exchange  of 
gases  between  the  tidal  and  stationary  air  take  place 
m  the  lungs  ?  Mention  the  chief  sources  of  loss  and 
gain  to  the  blood,  and  state  what  is  given  or  takeh  by 
each.  Write  out  at  least  ten  hygienic  rules  which  you 
would  give  to  your  pupils.  Describe  the  ear,  and  state 
the  formation  of  each  part  in  producing  sound.  Why 
is  the  brain  protected  by  a  strong,  inflexible,  bony  case, 
and  the  digestive  organs  almost  wholly  by  muscular 
walls  ?  Why  does  an  injury  done  to  the  spinal  cord 
sometimes  produce  a  loss  of  motion  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  and  a  loss  of  sensation  on  the  other  side? 

Education. — Give  rules  for  inflicting  punishment. 
Discuss  the  relative  value  of  the  lecture  and  catechet- 
ical modes  of  teaching,  stating  which  you  prefer  and 
giving  reasons.  You  are  preparing  a  lesson  for  your 
class  on  "  case."  Give  your  preparation  notes.  De- 
scribe the  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation,  {a)  as 
to  the  class,  [b)  as  to  the  teacher.  How  would  you 
teach  the  tables  of  "  weights  and  measures  ?  "  With 
which  table  would  you  begin  ?  Give  reasons.  The 
science  of  teaching  is  based  upon  the  natural  order  in 
which  the  mental  faculties  develop :  What  is  the 
natural  order  of  the  development  of  the  faculties  ? 
Discuss  the  importance  of  recognizing  this  order,  with 
reference  particularly  to  junior  (glasses.  "As  that  is 
not  true  teaching  which  simply  pours  out  before  the 
pupil  the  treasures  of  the  teacher's  knowledge,  so  that 
is  not  true  learning  which  merely  memorizes  and  re- 
peats the  teacher's  words  and  ideas." — Dr,  Gregory, 
Deduce  from  the  above,  and  illustrate  by  two  or  more 
examples,  the  true  theory  of  education. 

BuTANY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. — What 
chemical  elements  are  present  in  the  tissues  of  veg- 
etables ?  Why  is  it  supposed  that  the  carbon  of  plants 
is  derived  from  carbonic  acid  gas  and  not  from  other 
compounds  of  carbon  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  come  to  contain  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  ashes  than  the  wood  ?  What  is  protoplasm  ? 
In  what  part  of  the  cell  is  it  found  ?  Explain  the 
terms  variety,  species,  genus,  order,  stomata,  epider- 
mis, corymb,  placenta,  carpel.  How  do  cells  multi- 
ply ?  Give  the  characters  of  the  rose  family.  How 
would  you  return  to  the  soil  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  crops  ?  What  is 
the  composition  of  humic  acid  ?  What  other  vegeta- 
ble substances  have  the  same  chemical  composition  as 
starch  ?  What  is  the  name  of  the  distinctive  acid  of 
the  grape,  and  what  should  be  the  character  of  the 
soils  chosen  for  and  the  manures  applied  to  grape 
vines  ?  Of  what  family  is  the  following  a  descrip- 
tion? 

*•  Herbs,  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with  quad- 
rangular stems,  and  opposite  or  sometimes  whorled 
leaves,  replete  with  receptacles  of  volatile  oil.  Flow- 
ers in  axillary  cymules,  rarely  solitary.  Corolla 
bilabiate.  Stamens  four,  didynamtniSt  or  only  two, 
one  of  the  pairs  being  abortive  or  wanting.  Ovary 
free,  deeply  four  lobed;  the  central  style  proceeding 
from  between  the  lobes.  Fruit  consisting  of  four  (or 
fewer)  little  nuts  or  achenia,  includedin  the  persistent 
cqlyx.     Seeds  with  little  or  no  albumen," 

-School  Law. — What  steps  are  to  be  taken  in 
order  that  parts  of  two  or  more  municipalities  may 
Bji  formed  into  one  school  section  ?  What  provision 
i&made  for  the  equalization  of  the  assessment  of 
such  a  section.    Give  in  full  the  powers  vested (i.)  in 


township  councils  (ii.),  in  county  councils,  to  change 
the  boundaries  of  school  sections.  How  are  Scbcul 
Auditors  appointed?  What  are  their,  duties  and 
powers  ?  For  what  monetary  penalties  may  trustees 
become  personally  liable  ?  What  is  the  law  rclatiog 
to  the  appointing  of  Arbitrators  (i.)  for  selecting  t 
a  school  site,  (ii.)  for  determining  the  value  of  a 
school  site  ?  Give  a  summary  of  the  general  rules 
in  regard  to  arbitrations.  What  is  the  law  relating 
to  the  granting  of  third-class  certificates,  second-cla&s 
certificates,  special  certificates,  renewed  third-class 
certificates?  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  bor- 
rowing of  money  by  trustees,  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries,  providing  an  assistant  teacher,  teachers'  asso> 
ciations,  and  suspension  and  expulsion  of  children 
from  school  ? 


HOW  KEEP  LITTLE  ONES  BUSY  ? 


H.  S.  BAKER. 


THE  above  question  has  been  asked  by 
very  many  teachers,  and  many  more  must 
have  felt  that  information  would  be  grateful 
upon  this  important  topic.  We  have  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  thinking  u{>on  it,  nearly 
every  day,  and  trying  to  find  out  exactly  the 
reason  why  the  question  was  asked.  The 
trouble  chiefly  arises  from  an  improper  ar- 
rangement of  programme.  Even  upon  this 
apparently  simple  topic  we  venture  to  speak 
with  extreme  diffidence,  realizing  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject. 

We  will  suggest  work  for  each  hour  in  the 
day,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  are  four 
recesses;  that  the  younger  classes  read  four 
times  per  day,  and  have  oral  instruction  in 
numbers,  or  arithmetic ;  also  something  under 
the  head  of  primary  geography,  and  that 
when  the  recitations  in  reading  are  reduced 
to  less  than  four,  if  not  before,  the  spelling 
is  made  a  separate  exercise,  each  half-day; 
that  they  spend  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each 
day  in  the  practice  of  penmanship  ;  that  they 
are  in  school  six  hours  per  day,  although  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  in  school  not  more  than 
four  hours.  Storms  and  distant  homes  some- 
times make  this  inadvisable.  Length  of  rec- 
itations from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Take,  for  example,  a  First  Reader  class. 
Others  of  low  grade  should  cluster  around  this. 

The  recitation  should  come  at  9:45  in  read- 
ing. To  prepare  for  this  the  class  should 
study  the  text  until  they  can  call  the  words 
quite  readily  at  sight.  They  should  print  upon 
their  slates  (or  write,  if  possible)  the  whole,or 
a  part  of  the  lesson,  as  they  are  able ;  bring 
it  to  the  class ;  read  it  from  their  slates,  be- 
fore the  text-book  is  open,  the  teacher  glanc- 
ing at  each  slate  and  criticising  or  praising 
the  work  as  it  deserves. 
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The  printing  is  valuable  as  being  an  exer- 
cise in  spelling,  in  fixing  the  form  of  letters 
indelibly  in  the  mind,  and  in  educating  the 
hand  to  obey  the  mind.  It  should  never  be 
omitted. 

At  10:45  they  should  recite  in  numbers,  or 
in  arithmetic.  To  prepare  for  this,  they 
should,  if  quite  young,  simply  write  figures 
u{>on  their  slates  from  a  copy  upon  the  board, 
if  they  can  make  all  the  figures,  then  they 
should  spend  the  time  until  recitation  in  work- 
ing examples  in  addition,  subtraction,  etc., 
according  to  their  ability,  upon  slates,  given 
upon  the  board  by  the  teacher,  and  bring 
the  same  to  the  class  for  correction,  as  in 
reading. 

At  1 1:45  ^^^^y  should  recite  in  reading,  with 
the  same  preparation  as  before. 

At  1:45  the  class  should  read  again,  with 
the  same  preparation. 

At  2:30  the  members  should  have  a  recita- 
tion in  geography.  Topics :  the  teacher's 
desk,  the  school  room,  play-ground,  district 
or  town,  according  to  their  ability.  The  es- 
timation of  distances  is  an  important  factor 
at  this  stage.  To  prepare  for  this  the  class 
should  draw  a  map  or  a  plan  of  the  locality 
considered,  or  a  part,  or  print  or  write  lists  of 
products,  occupations,  minerals,  etc  ,  as  the 
topic  requires,  and  bring  them  to  the  class  for 
correction. 

At  2:40  the  exercise  in  writing  should  begin 
and  last  until  recess. 

At  3:45  reading  with  the  usual  preparation. 

Probably  the  above  includes  the  least  work 
that  any  teacher  will  claim  is  needed  for  the 
first  reader  pupils  after  a  month's  attendance. 
But  there  are  several  other  things  that  must 
be  attended  to,  properly  now,  of  necessity 
when  they  reach  the  second  reader.  They 
must  have  daily  drill  in  language,  at  first  oral. 
This  may  come  after  the  2  p.  m.  recess.  The 
first  topicii  to  be  considered  are  capitals  and 
punctuation  marks — in  other  words,  correct 
writing.  Then  foHows  correct  speaking  and 
use  of  the  language  Primer. 

In  summer  there  should  be  a  lesson  in 
botany  after  the  3  p.  m.  recess.  The  exercise 
in  drawing  may  come  any  time  in  the  after- 
noon, except  just  after  an  intermission.  ^  The 
general  exercise  in  physiology  should  come 
just  before  4  p.  m.  (or  3:30  if  school  closes 
at  that  time),  or  just  before  12  m.  Calisthenics 
midway  between  any  two  intermissions. 

The  ideas  to  be  especially  remembered  in 
preparing  the  programme  for  primary  pupils 
in  country  schools  are  that  the  tasks  should 
be  short  and  frequent ;  that  recitation  should 
closely  follow  preparation ;  that  the  recitation 


must  be  brief;  tha,t  a  recess  must  on  no  ac- 
count, come  between  preparation,  or  any  part 
of  it,  and  recitation ;  that  no  twO  recitations 
should  occur  without  an  interval;  that  in 
methods  the  successful  one  is  only  that  which 
appeals  to  the  eye  and  employs  the  hand,  and 
hence,  the  mind ;  that  a  mistake  in  anything 
should  never  pass  uncorrected  by  the  pupil's 
own  hand,  except  in  reading,  when  it  is  done 
by  the  voice,  in  .which  branch  a  sentence 
should  never  be  passed  until  it  can  be  read  well, 
so  far  as  a  ready  calling  of  the  words  at  sight, 
is  concerned.  The  advanced  classes  should  . 
recite  just  after  intermissions.  If  any  one  * 
still  persists  in  having  his  first  reader  recite  at 
9:15  and  1:05,  he  must  take  the  consequences 
— idleness  and  disorder  until  recess.  If  any 
one  spends  so  much  time  upon  a  trio  of  older 
pupils  tliat  he  talks  the  old  '*  time"  excuse  for 
giving  primaries  two  recitations  per  day,  he 
will  not  be  likely  even  to  try  the  plan  sug- 
gested. No  rule  is  known  by  which  a  man 
can  keep  his  faults  and  be  faultless,  nor  escape 
the  results  of  his  errors.  There  is  cause  for 
your  pupils*  idleness,  in  your  method.     What 

IS  it  ?  Wisconsin  Ed,  youmal. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


G.  H.  BOGART. 


THAT  orthography  does  not  receive  its 
proper  attention  may  be  amply  proven 
by  an  examination  of  the  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted to  our  county  superintendents  by 
tv-achers.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in 
geographical,  historical,  and  physiological 
names. 

Noticing  the  prevalence  of  this  ignorance, 
I  have  developed  a  plan  which,  while  thor- 
oughly attaining  the  desired  object,  at  the 
same  time  furnishes  an  excellent  daily  review, 
in  the  branches  under  consideration.  Each 
evening  I  take  the  text-books  and  from  the 
day's  lessons  select  a  number  of  words, 
(usually  20  to  25)  for  to-morrow's  orthogra- 
phy drill.  In  looking  over  my  papers  I  find 
a  lesson  containing  the  following  words  from< 
Anderson's  United  States  History.  They  are 
from  the  first  lesson  in  the  book : 

I.  Columbus.  2.  Genoa.  3.  Egypt.  4. 
Orinoco.  (?)  5.  Darien.  6.  Baluma.  7. 
Sebastian  Cabot. 

These  words  occurred  in  yesterday's  lesson,, 
and  to-day  I  call  my  **  Review  Orthography 
Class"  to  come  provided  with  slates  and^ 
pencils.  I  asked  them  questions  somewhat 
in  this  style : 
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'*  Who  discovered  the  continent  of  North 
America  and  when?'* 

When  thi^  question  is  answered,  I  next  ask, 
"Who  was  his  associate  in  the  discovery?" 

*'  Sebastian  Cabot,"  is  the  answer,  when  I 
will  say,  **  Very  well;  you  may  spell  Sebas- 
tian Cabot" 

In  like  manner  I  ask  questions  concerning 
the  other  words  of  the  lesson.  When  any 
questions  are  not  answered  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  I  mark  them  with  an  interrogation 
point,  as  at  No.  4  in  the  example,  and  to- 
morrow will  bring  up  the  same  topic,  always, 
'  however,  telling  the  class  which  ones  are  to 
be  re- re  vie  wed. 

When  the  class  have  written  the  entire  list, 

I  commence  and  correctly  spell  each  word, 

allowing  the  class  to  correct  their  own.  slates 

(or  manuscript),  which  is  then  left  at  my  desk 

'    for  inspection. 

My  reason  for  allowing  pupils  to  thus 
correct  their  own  mistakes  is,  that  they  see 
where  they  are  wrong,  and  my  subsequent  in- 
spection prevents  any  opportunity  of  fraud. 

By  this  means  I  procure  a  most  rigid  re- 
view of  each  day's  work,  and.  at  the  same 
itime,  have  /the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
when  my  pupils  speak  of  an  individual  or 
locality,  they  are  able  to  spell  it. 

Indiana  School  youmaL 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 


CHAS.  C.  COFFIN. 


A  HALF  century  ago,  a  large  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  lived  in 
houses  unpainted,  unplastered,  and  utterly  de- 
void of  adornment.  A  well-fed  fire  in  the 
yawning  chasm  of  a  huge  chimney  gave 
partial  warmth  to  a  single  room,  and  it  was 
a  common  remark  that  the  inmates  were 
roasting  one  side,  while  freezing  the  other  ; 
in  contrast,  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
older  States  now  live  in  houses  that  are  clap- 
boarded,  painted,  blinded  and  comfortably 
warmed.  Then,  the  household  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  few  plain  chairs,  a  plain  table,  a 
bedstead  made  'by  the  village  carpenter. 
Carpets  there  were  none.  To-day,  few  are 
the  homes,  in  city  or  country,  that  do  not 
contain  a  carpet  of  some  sort,  while  the  aver- 
age laborer  by  a  week's  work  may  earn  enough 
to  enable  him  to  repose  at  night  upon  a 
spring  bed. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  kitchen  "dressers'' 
were  set  forth  with  a  shining  row  of  pewter 
plates.    The  farmer  ate  with  a  buck-handled 


knife  and  an  iron  or  pewter  spoon,  but  the 
advancing  civilization  has  sent  the  plates  and 
spoons  to  the  melting  pot,  while  the  knives 
and  forks  have  given  place  to  nickel  or  silver- 
plated  cutlery. 

In  those  days  the  utensils  for  cooking  were 
a  dinner-pot,  tea-kettle,  skillet,  Ehitch  oven, 
and  frying  pan ;  to-day  there  is  no  end  of 
kitchen  furniture. 

The  people  of  1830  sat  in  the  evening  in 
the  glowing  light  of  a  pitch-knot  fire,  or  read 
their  weekly  newspapers  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  ** tallow  dip;"  now,  in  city  and 
village,  their  apartments  are  bright  with  the 
flame  of  the  gas  jet  o^  the  softer  radiance  of 
kerosene.  Then,  if  the  fire  went  out  upon 
the  hearth,  it  was  rekindled  by  a  coal  from  a 
neighboring  hearth,  or  by  flint,  steel  and  tin- 
der. Those  who  indulged  in  pipes  and  cigars 
could  light  them  only  by  some  hearthstone ; 
to  day  we  light  fire  and  pipes  by  the  dormant 
fire-works  in  the  match-safe,  at  a  cost  of  one 
hundredth  of  a  cent. 

In  those  days  we  guessed  the  hour  of  noon, 
or  ascertained  it  by  the  creeping  of  the  sun- 
light up  to  the  **  noon  mark  "  drawn  upon 
the  floor  ;  only  the  well  to-do  could  afford  a 
clock.  To  day  who  does  not  carry  a  watch? 
and  as  for  clocks,  you  may  purchase  them  at 
wholesale,  by  the  cart  load,  at  sixty-two  cents 
apiece. 

Fifty  years  ago,  how  ipany  dwellings  were 
adorned  with  pictures  ?  How  many  are  there 
now  that  do  not  display  a  print,  engraving, 
chromo,  or  lithograph  ?  How  many  pianos 
or  parlor  organs  were  there  then?  Reed 
organs  were  not  invented  till  1840,  and  now 
they  are  in  every  village. 

Some  who  may  read  this  article  will  re- 
member that  in  1830  the  Bible,  the  almanac 
and  the  few  text-books  used  in  school  were 
almost  the  only  volumes  of  the  household. 
The  dictionary  was  a  volume  four  inches 
square  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
In  some  of  the  country  villages  a  few  public 
spirited  men  had  gathered  libraries  contain- 
ing from  three  to  five  hundred  volumes;  in 
contrast,  the  public  libraries  of  the  pre^nt, 
containing  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes, 
have  an  aggregate  of  10,650,000  volumes, 
not  including  the  Sunday-school  and  private 
libraries  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that 
altogether  the  number  of  volumes  accessible 
to  the  public  is  not  less  than  20,000,000! 
Of  Webster's  and  Worcester's  dictionaries,  it 
may  be  said  that  enough  have  been  published 
to  supply  one  to  every  hundred  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

Atlantic  MonAly. 
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UNWISE  RESTRICTION. 


THAT  Dr.  Eliot,  superintendent  of  Bos- 
ton schools,  is  a  progressive  man  no  one 
-will  doubt ;  that  he  is  generally  wise  in  school 
matters,  will  be  conceded.  Yet  one  point 
urged  in  hi$  recent  semi-annual  report  (as  the 
newspapers  represent  it)  is,  to  our  mind,  of 
doubtful  propriety.  The  point  is  this,  **That 
no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  punish  a 
pupil  (by  use  of  the  rod)  during  the  same 
session  in  which  the  offence  was  committed." 
This  restriction  admits  not  only  that  corporal 
punishment  is  tolerated  in  the  Boston  schools, 
but  that  it  is  still  regarded,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  a  necessary  element  in  school  dis- 
cipline. This  we  believe  to  be  the  universal 
conviction  among  our  practical  educators. 
All  practical  teachers  are  not  obliged  to  resort 
to  corporal  punishment  to  maintain  order  in 
their  schools,  but  all  this  class  maintain  the 
right  so  to  punish  in  some  cases. 

This  right  conceded,  the  next  question  is, 
When  should  the  punishment  be  inflicted? 
Dr.  Eliot  says  it  should  not  be  allowed  during 
the  same  session  in  which  the  offence  was 
committed.  We  think  this  an  unwarrantable 
and  unwise  restraint  upon  a  teacher's  liberty. 
If  he  is  incompetent  to  manage  his  school,  he 
should  be  kept  out  of  it.  But  if  competent, 
he  should  be  lefl  free  to  punish  in  his  own 
time  and  way.  Besides,  those  cases  which  re- 
quire severe  treatment  usually  demand  speedy 
action.  <<  Because  sentence  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them 
to  do  evil."  This  delay  which  Dr.  Eliot  would 
insist  on,  would,  in  most  cases  of  this  kind, 
deprive  the  punishment  of  much  or  all  of  its 
healing  and  reforming  power.  We  insist  that 
the  teacher  alone  has  the  ability  to  judge  as 
to  the  time  and  degree  of  said  punishment, 
and  that  it  may  as  well  not  be  inflicted  as  to 
be  assigned  by  an  outside  superintendent  to 
some  definite  or  indefinite  future  time. 

The  writer  once  met  and  treated  a  case 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate.  A  boy  whose 
insubordination  was  a  marked  feature  in  his 
character  had  insulted  his  teacher  in  the 
school-room,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  class. 
His  bearing  was  defiant  and  determined,  and 
he  manifested  a  readiness  for  a  fight.  Our 
habit  was,  in  all  such  cases,  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion at  the  time  and  on  the  spot.  Hence  we 
took  Merriam  by  the  collar  and  laid  him  on 
his  back  upon  the  floor.  He  rose  to  his  feet 
and  *'  damned''  us.  We  prostrated  him  the 
second  time,  and  continued  our  blows  until 


he  had  stopped  his  swearing.  The  young 
man  was  now  in  a  subdued  state  and  ready, 
cheerfully  to  obey  orders.  We  gave  him  a 
seat  on  the  stage,  by  our  side,  until  the  recita- 
tion was  completed  and  the  class  dismissed. 
We  then  took  him  to  our  room,  and  in  a  kind 
and  friendly  manner  talked  the  whole  matter 
over  with  him.  The  lad  was  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb,  made  no  effort  to  justify  his  conduct, 
and  was  ready  before  the  interview  closed  to 
approve  our  treatment  of  his  case,  with  all  its 
severity.  He  took  our  part  against  his  com- 
panions, who  witnessed  the  affray  and  had  se- 
verely censured  us.  In  this  way  the  boy  was 
subdued  and  restored  to  obedience  and  con- 
fidence, and  gave  us  no  further  trouble  while 
he  remained  in  the  school. 

'^Time  passed  on,  and  three  years  afterwards 
Merriam  came  back  to  visit  his  friends.  He 
called  to  see  his  teacher  who  had  punished 
him  so  severely.  He  then  declared  to  us,  in 
the  presence  of  others,  that  his  speedy  and  se- 
vere punishment,  above  alluded  to,  was  the 
most  fortunate  experience  of  his  life,  and  that 
it  had  its  designed  and  desired  effect  upon 
him. '  Now,  we  believe  that  if  we  had  been 
upder  Dr.  Eliot's  restriction,  and  delayed  this 
punishment,  the  best  results  would  not  have 
been  accomplished.  Cor.  N.  E.  JournaL 


MULTIPLICATION    AND    SQUARE 
MEASURE. 


SIMPLE  as  the  subject  of  Square  Measure  appears 
to  be,  most  persons,  except  those  satisfied  with  a 
mf  chanical  working  out  of  problems,  find  some  per- 
plexity in  getting  a  clear  conception  of  the  rationale 
of  finding  area,  and  in  reconciling  certain  propositions 
found  in  the  books. 

**  The  area  of  any  rectangular  surface  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  lengih  by  the  breadth."  How  mul- 
tiplying a  line  by  a  line  shall  give  surface  contents 
must  arrest  any  quick  and  inquisitive  mind  not  bound 
to  mechanical  diagrams  and  explanations.  It  seems 
intuitive  that  the  product  must  be  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  multiplicand.  And  this  intuition  is  supported 
by  the  emphasized  statement  of  the  books.  But  here 
we  have  length  (linear  units,  or  a  line,)  multiplied  by 
breadth  (linear  again)  and,  presto!  the  product  is 
area,  surface  units. 

Perhaps  just  here  the  perplexity  is  increased  by  re- 
membering that  **  the  multiplier  must  always  ue  an 
a^j/rar/ number;"  and  we  have  been  "multiplying 
lengih  by  breadth,"  as  our  books  say,  each  factor 
concrete.  Now,  if  we  must  drop  the  concrete  from 
one  of  the  quantities,  it  follows  that  so  many  times  a 
line  is  an  area :  which  is  about  as  bad  as  a  line 
times  a  line  giving  area.  For  a  line,  length,  as  four 
feet,  is  only  extension  in  one  direction ;  and  how  tak- 
ing this  any  number  of  times  shall  change  this  kind  of 
qnantiiy.to  some  other  ^/W  of  quantity,  area,  is  cer- 
tainly puzzling.  The  width  of  a  line  is  zero,  and  the 
product  of  zero  by  any  finite  number  is  zero. 
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Two  "short  cuts  "out  of  all  this  difficulty  afford 
happy  relief  to  a  great  number.  First,  marking  off 
rectangular  surfaces  into  unit  squares  and  counting 
them.  Second,  to  say  that  we  drop  all  ideas  from 
both  quantities  except  that  of  numerical  magnitude, 
that  the  product  is  only  a  numerical  expression,  and 
that  to  this  solely  numerical  expression  we  attach  the 
idea  of  a  certain  kind  of  units,  superficial,  thus  get- 
ting area.  But,  if  we  have  only  multiplied  a  number 
by  a  number ^  what  right  have  we  to  say  that  the  num- 
eral units  of  the  product  equal  the  units  of  surface 
in  any  figure  whatever,  until  we  have  counted  the  lat- 
ter and  really  found  that  they  are  just  as  many  in 
number  as  our  numeral  units?  So  this  second  *<  short 
cut "  is  really  but  an  unwarranted  assumption  till  it 
has  received  a  laborious  inductive  proof  from  the 
first. 

Leaving  those  who  never  see  any  trouble  in  this 
matter  (for  either  of  two  reasons),  and  also  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  one  or  other  of  the  "short  cuts" 
above,  I  would  submit  to  those  who  do  find  some 
trouble  in  reaching  clear  ideas  about  this  process  and 
the  propositions  concerned,  two  methods  that  appear  to 
me  as  solutions. 

The  first  accepts  the  usual  propositions,  "  product 
like  multiplicand,"  and  '*  multiplier  always  an  ab- 
stract number."  To  accord  with  these  doctrines,  let 
us,  in  Square  Measure,  give  to  th.e  word  length  (or 
breadth,  either  one)  a  modified  meaning.  Let  it  sig- 
nify a  line,  row,  of  unit-squares.  Taking  this  as 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  breadth, 'clearly 
will  give  the  number  of  surface  units  in  the  figure. 
Then,  slightly  modifying  the  usual  expression,  we 
may  announce  that  "  the  area  of  any  right  figure  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  unit-squares  on  the  length 
by  the  number  equal  to  the  units  in  the  breadth."  I 
think  this  change  would  clear  away  the  trouble,  by 
removing  a  real  difficulty  that  exists  in  present  state- 
ments, and  would  make  the  language  conform  to  what 
we  really  think.  Instead  of  the  phrase  <*  unit-squares 
on  the  length,"  a  single  word,  as  surleng,  might  be 
made,  defined  as  other  terms  are,  and  used,  reducing 
the  rule  to  as  concise  a  form  as  the  present  foggy 
expression. 

The  second  method  that  I  would  suggest  takes  no 
notice  of  the  usual  proportions  concerning  factors  and 
products;  and  probably  would  not  be  as  good  in 
actual  use  with  young  pupils  as  the  first,  since  it  really 
introduces  a^  radically  different  notion  of  multiplica- 
tion itself,  a  notion  for  which  they  are  not  prepared 
and  which  they  could  use  nowhere  else  in  arithmetic 
except  in  cubic  measure — where  the  same  difficulties 
recur,  and  similar  methods  of  solution  are  applicable. 

If  we  take  a  line  any  number  of  units  in  length  and 
move  it  in  a  plane  and  always  parallel  to  its  first  po- 
sition, it  is  evident  that  each  unit  length  of  the  line 
will  produce  as  many  units  of  surface  as  the  units  ex- 
pressing the  distance  that  the  line  has  been  moved ; 
and  the  whole  surface  produced  by  the  movement  of 
the  line  will  clearly  be  as  many  units  of  area  as  there 
are  units  in  the  line,  taken  as  many  times  as  there  are 
units  in  the  distance  it  was  transferred. 

Let,  then,  the  phrase  •*  multiplying  the  length  by 
the  breadth "  signify  moving  a  line  (length )  in  a 
plane  and  always  parallel  to  its  first  position  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  a  line  (breadth).  That  is,  let  multi- 
plying take  the  totally  new  meaning  of  moving  a  line. 
Now  the  multiplier  has  become  simply  a  measure  of 
motion,  m  limit  or  stopper  of  motion.  The  product 
is  made  by  the  multiplicand  and  motion,  and  is 
like  neither  of   its  factors  or  makers. 


This  signification  of  multiplication,  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  is  in  har- 
mony, it  seems  to  me,  with  modern  methods  and 
conceptions  in  Geometry ;  and  might  readily  have 
been  the  suggestion,  in  the  fertile  mind  of  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton,  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Quatemioo 
Analysis. 

The  second  solution,  less  practicable  in  elemeotuy 
work  than  the  first,  I  think  is  preferable  for  the  ad- 
vanced scholar  and  the  mathematician. 

In  the  second  solution,  not  only  is  the  product  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  multiplicand,  but  the  multi- 
plier is  a  concrete  number.  Indeed  it  can  only  per- 
form its  office  of  measuring  or  limiting  motion  when 
it  is  made  concrete  by  naming  in  it  some  unit  of 
length. 

Scholium.— Propositions  that  are  axiomatically 
true,  or  any  variation  from  which  is  unthinkable  even, 
when  considering  numeral  quantity  only,  are  not  ne- 
cessarily invariable  or  eventrue  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider quantities  of  magnitude,  on  account  of  the 
different  conceptions  it  now  becomes  possible  to  in- 
troduce owing  to  the  different  properties  of  the  new 
kind  of  quantity.  j,  THORNTON  osmond. 


THE  OLD  SCHCX)L  BOOKS. 


What  pleasant  memories  cluster  round  these  volumes 

old  and  worn. 
With   covers   smirched,  and   bindings  creased,  and 

pages  thumbed  and  torn  I 
These  are  the  lx>oks  we   used  to  con,  I  and  poor 

brother  Will, 
When  we  were  boys  together  in  the  school-house  on 

the  hill. 

Well  I  recall  the  nights  at  home,  when  side  by  side 

we  sat 
Before  the  fire,  and   o*er   these  books  indulged  in 

whispered  chat ! 
And  how,  when   father  chided  us  for  idling  time 

away. 
Our  eyes  bent  to  the  task  as  though  they'd  never  Leen 

astray. 

The  old-time  proverbs  scribbled  here,  the  caution  to 
beware, 

"Steal  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend,"  scrawled 
roughly  here  and  there : 

The  blurs,  the  blots,  the  luncheon  spots,  the  number- 
less dog's  ears, 

The  faded  names,  the  pictures,  and,  m!as !  the  stains 
of  tears — 

All  take  me  back  in  mind  to  days  when  cloudless  was 
the  sky. 

When  grief  was  so  short-lived  I  smiled  before  my 
tears  were  dry; 

When  next  to  father's  angry  frown  I  feared  the  awful 
nod 

That  doomed  me,  trembling,  to  advance  and  bow  be- 
neath the  rod. 

How  bright  those  days  !  Our  little  cares,  our  mo- 
mentary fears. 

And  e'en  our  pains,  ihey  vanished  with  a  burst  of  sobs 
and  tears ! 

And  every  joy  seemed  great  enough  to  balance  all  ov 
woe; 

What  pity  that  when  griefs  are  real  they  can't  be  bal- 
anced so. 
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The  school-house  stands  in  ruins  now,  the  boys  have 
scattered  wide, 

A  few  are  old  and  gray  like  me,  but  nearly  all  have 
died  ; 

And  brother  Will  is  one  of  these ;  his  curly  head 
was  laid 

Down  by  the  brook,  at  father's  side,  beneath  the  wil- 
low's shade. 

These  books,  so  quaint  and  queer  to  you,  to  me  are 

living  things  : 
Each  has  its  story  of  the  past,  and  each  a  message 

brings ; 
Whene'er  I  sit  at  eventide,  and  turn  their  pages  o'er. 
They  seem  to  speak  in  tones  that  thrilled  my  heart  in 

days  of  yore.  The  Teacher, 


SCHOOL  EXCHANGES— POSTAL  RATES. 


Messrs.  Editors:  As  a  collateral  to  your  notice 
of  the  formation  of  collections  of  objects  and  exhibits 
ia  schools  of  Clarion  county,  I  may  report  that  one 
of  our  Blair  county  schools  has  just  sent  to  Supetin- 
tendent  Davis,  by  request,  a  sheaf  of  dieted  exercises 
from  a  grade  of  9  to  ii  years  old.  An  exchange  of 
exhibits  is  promised,  and  other  grades  will  probably 
be  called  upon  to  send  specimens. 

As  these  are  in  manuscript  they  must  pay  letter  post- 
age. Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  during  sev  - 
eral  years  to  induce  the  congressional  committee  on 
the  postal  service  to  favor  the  transmission  of 
students'  exercises  at  third-class  rates,  the  same  as 
book  manuscript  and  proofs,  but  so  far  these  appeals 
have  been  in  vain.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  home 
students,  even  more  than  to  schools,  if  they  could 
send  their  exercises  to  senior  friends  for  comment  or 
correction,  or  could  club  to  circulate  manuscript  mag- 
azines (ever-circulators,  common  in  England)  or 
could  exchange  on  the  Clarion  county  plan,  at  one- 
twelfth  of  the  present  rale  of  cost ;  for  book  MSS. 
pass  at  one  cent  for  any  fraction  of  two  ounces. 

Supt.  Davis  uses  an  expedient-  for  securing 
improvement  in  elementary  teaching  that  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  effective.  Its  aim  is  to  make  thoroughly  good 
practical  beginnings,  which  are  so  essential  to  good 
teahing.  He  does  this  by  inducing  the  teachers  of 
his  county  to  use  the  dieted  described  in  the  April 
No.  of  TJie  yournal.  At  a  first  glance  this  dieted 
seems  strange  and  difHcult,  but,  as  one  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  that  county  writes,  "  We  find  it  to  be  sim- 
plicity itself  when  we  proceed  to  use  it."  It  expresses 
every  sound  in  every  word,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
'*  guessed  "  out.  It  secures  close  observation  and  cog- 
nizance of  every  sound  and  of  every  turn  of  the  pen — 
for  every  special  turn  is  the  sign  for  some  particular 
sound.  It  thus  promotes  Calligraphy  and  Drawing, 
while  it  also  induces  clear  and  full  utterance.  By 
using  the  words  in  sentences  it  secures  exercise  on 
their  grammatical  forms  and  endings,  as  well  as  in 
their  rhetorical  selection  and  position ;  also  in  punc- 
tuation and  other  observances  of  Composition. 

These  are  collateral  advantages  to  the  principal  one 
of  directly  teaching  the  hand  to  spell,  from  the  first, 
through  using  the  eye  as  its  sure  and  ready  and  only 
competent  guide.  And  it  employs  sound-signs  in 
order  that  the  eye  may  not  be  confused  with  the  sight 
of  any  letter-form  of  spelling — any  misspelling — un- 
til the  peculiar  forms  in  current  use  have  been  first 
indelibly  photographed  on  its  inner  vision.  For  it  is 
by  recalling  and  comparing  with  these  that  the  eye  is 


enabled  to  so  promptly  verify  the  work  of  the  hand. 
Children's  alert  senses  soon  acquire  this  faculty,  if  it 
is  put  into  exercise  early.  Our  mistake,  inherited 
from  the  days  when  writing  was  a  difficult  and  very 
rare  acquirement,  is,  that  we  spend  a  long  time  in* 
trying,  through  stumbling  and  tears,  and  growing 
hatred  of  lx>oks  and  letters,  to  first  vainly  teach  the 
slow  and  comparatively  incompetent  ear.  ^ 


BLACKBOARD  DRAWING. 


WE  find  it  difficult  to  give  all  that  should 
be  given  in  a  drawing  lesson,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  blackboard ;  but  you  can 
help  yourself  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
text  with  paper  and  pencil ;  draw  each  figure, 
according  to  directions  given,  as  you  read, 
and  the  construction  will  become  simple  and 
clear ;  if  you  do  not,  you  may  as  well  try  to 
solve  a  problem  in  algebra  by  gazing  at  the 
question  without  an  attempt  to  work  it  out. 

Blackboard  Drawing  for  Pupils. — Posi- 
tions :  Stand  directly  in  front  of  the  line  you 
are  drawing,  hold  the  right  arm  out  straight, 
and  stand  as  far  as  possible  from  the  board. 
Keep  the  thumb  on  top  of  the  chalk.  Now 
let  the  teacher  dictate  various  kinds  of  lines 
— a  square  or  some  simple  design — and  re- 
quire the  pupils  to  work  together,  Suppose 
the  line  3,  4  is  to  be  drawn  (the  points  have 
been  given),  and  at  the  word  of  command 
every  hand  should  start  from  3  and  move 
steadily  toward  4. 

We  will  dictate  the  Greek  cross  as  an  illus- 
tration :  Draw  a  square  one  and  a  half  feet 
long,  according  to  directions  given  in  last 
leison  ;  mark  the  corners  of  the  square  1,2, 

3,  and  4,  beginning  with  the  upper  left-hand 
corner,  and  moving  toward  the  right.  Divide 
each  side  into  three  equal  parts,  and  join  the 
division  marks  with  two  vertical  and  two 
horizontal  lines.     The  large  square,  i,  2,  3, 

4,  is  now  divided  into  nine  small  squares. 
Erase  the  middle  square,  and  all  but  the  mid- 
dle division  in  each  side  of  the  larger  or  out- 
side square,  and  the  figure  is  completed. 

To  give  an  exact  finish,  let  each  pupil  pass 
the  board-rubber  lightly  over  his  drawing  un- 
til the  surface  chalk  is  erased,  and  only  a 
faint  outline  remains ;  to  remove  all  dust 
from  the  surface,  brush  the  board  with  a 
bunch  of  feathers  or  a  turkey  wing.  Sharpen 
the  chalk  on  two  sides  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
by  rubbing  it  against  the  blackboard :  and 
holding  it  as  before,  with  the  thumb  on  top, 
retrace  all  the  lines  of  the  drawing  with  a 
firm,  decided  hand.  The  figure  is  finished, 
and  now  stands  out  from  the  dark  board  clear 
and  distinct. 
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After  the  pupils  have  taken  their  seats,  call 
upon  them  to  criticize  each   other's  produc 
tions,  always  remembering  to  praise  the  good 
as  well  as  to  condemn  the  bad. 

The  Greek  cross  is  not  the  only  figure 
which  may  be  made  from  the  nine  small 
squares  dictated  ;  we  have  at  least  six  different 
designs  of  the  kind,  which  are  used  constantly 
as  good  exercise  for  beginners.  If  any  of 
our  readers  feel  inclined  to  try,  with  a  little 
thought  they  will  be  able  to  discover  these 
figures  for  themselves.  An  eight  pointed 
star  and  a  Maltese  cross  are  among  the  num- 
ber. 

The  exercise  given  above  will  occupy  about 
half  an  hour  the  first  time  it  is  given,  but 
after  that,  ten  or  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  in 
class,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  The  finish 
may  be  given  by  the  pupils  out  of  class,  after 
school,  or  at  recess.  We  have  heard  some 
teachers  complain  that  they  cannot  find  even 
spare  minutes  for  drawing.  To  those  we  will 
quote  the  advice  of  an  eminent  educator.  He 
was  giving  instructions  in  writing  before  an 
institute,  when  he  took  occasion  to  remark : 
'^Alternate  drawing  with  writing,  teachers, 
and  you  will  not  only  gain  time  for  a  most 
valuable  study,  but  you  will  make  better 
writers  of  your  pupils  in  the  end.'* 

Normal  Review, 


PRIMARY  TEACHING.* 


SOME  vfery  wise  people  tiold  the  opinion  that  any 
one  holding  a  certificate  to  teach,  can  take  charge 
of  a  primary  school  and  teach  little  children.  Go 
with  me  some  day  to  a  district  where  the  schools  are 
being  given  out  and  most  likely  you  will  hear  this  re- 
mark, "  The  school  is  small  and  most  of  the  children 
young  and  easily  taught,  and  we  will  give  the  school 
to  Mr,  A.'s  daughter.  He  is  a  taxpayer  in  our  district, 
and  it  will  help  him  along,  and  she  can  board  at 
home." 

So  the  school  is  given,  and  the  young  teacher  with- 
out experience  or  training  begins  her  work,  seldom 
knowing  upon  w^hat  precious  material  she  is  experi- 
menting. 

At  six  years  of  age  children  are  admitted  to  school 
in  our  State.  If  the  child  has  a  pleasant  home  up  to 
this  time,  it  has  been  protected  from  every  hurtful  in- 
fluence, everything  that  love  can  do  has  been  done  to 
make  the  child's  life  pleasant,  bright  and  happy. 
They  will  bring  them  to  you,  and  their  eyes  if  not 
their  lips,  ask  you  to  be  kind  to  their  little  ones.  But 
alas!  alas!  many  little  ones  do  not  have  such  homes 
or  such  mothers,  but  many  times  their  room  is  better 
than  their  company,  and  the  boys  are  urged  to  go  to 
the  street  and  the  girls  to  the  neighbor's,  so  that  peace 
and  quietness  may  reign  within.  Into  the  public 
schools  come  all  these  children.  The  children  from 
good  homes  and  the  children  from   the  street,   those 

•An  essay  read  before  the  Chester  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
turci  by  Miss  Maggie  T.  Hoffman, olCoatesville, Pa. 


who  obey  and  those  who  do  as  they  please,  the  bright 
and  the  dull,  the  quiet  and  the  noisy  ones. 

This  mixture  of  humanity  must  ht  brought  into 
order  and  taught  to  work  in  harmony,  and  what  shall 
we  do?  Is  this  an  easy  task  for  the  untrained,  inex- 
perienced girls  just  fresh  from  school?  Far  easier  to 
teach  Latin,  geometry,  algebra,  grammar  or  arithme- 
tic, for  that  is  comparatively  easy  work.  "  But  to 
take  the  primary  mind  and  mold  it  properly,  teach  it 
how  to  think  and  what  to  think  and  what  to  observe, 
plant  in  the  right  way  these  germs  of  knowledge  that 
shall  expand  by  and  by  into  well  grown  symmetry, 
who  shall  presume  to  do  this  unless  she  has  learned 
something  of  mind  and  of  child-nature  through  years 
of  observation  and  thought?"  Therefore,  we  say, 
experience  is  a  very  necessary  qualification  for  a  prim- 
ary teacher. 

Love  for  the  work  and  love  of  children,  are  also 
very  necessary.  It  must  be  a  love  that  will  help  you 
find  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the  child,  even  though  he 
be  rude  or  rough  or  stubborn.  A  love  that  keeps  the 
heart  young  when  the  hair  grows  gray,  and  the  years 
leave  their  traces  on  your  brow,  that  delights  to  read 
the  child's  story,  that  laughs  with  the  little  ones  and 
comforts  them  when  iij  trouble.  And  it  must  be  a 
love  that  helps  you  keep  the  golden  rule,  and  put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  the  child  you  would  teach, 
not  forgetting  the  thorny  paths  you  trod  when  first  yon 
went  to  school.     It  is  true  that 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

But  trouble  comes  soon  enough,  and  the  first  days 
spent  in  school  should  not  be  the  dark  and  dreary 
ones.  Rather  make  it  a  pleasure  to  remember  **  my 
first  teacher,"  and  to  talk  about  "  when  first  I  went  to 
school."  Let  this  love  of  childhood  and  the  work 
have  a  conscience  in  it,  and  a  purpose  behind  it,  for 
it  will  not  take  the  place  of  preparation  for  the  work. 
If  you  go  to  your  school-room  not  knowing  what  you 
are  going  to  do  or  say,  the  children  Vill  soon  have  a 
plan  for  mischief.  You  must  study  and  read,  and 
prepare  fo^  the  work  of  each  day  if  you  would  be 
successful. 

Of  course,  we  must  be  patient,  everybody  knows 
that,  for  tell  some  one  you  have  sixty  pupils  during 
the  fiis":  year's  work  in  school,  and  it  never  occurs  to 
them  that  you  need  education  or  brains  or  skill,  but 
the  first  remark  is,  "  that  requires  patience."  Of 
course  it  requires  patience,  but  if  all  your  stock  in 
trade  is  patience  don't  invest  it  in  a  primary  school. 
We  need  patience  to  take  up  all  the  little  things  that 
must  be  taught,  and  so  long  as  we  forget  and  do  things 
wrong  and  <*  put  off,"  so  long  will  the  children  follow 
in  our  footsteps. 

But,  says  the  teacher,  what  must  I  do  with  the 
children  ?     What  shall  I  teach,  and  how  shall  I  do  it  ? 

Let  me  repeat  what  you  have  heard  before  from 
persons  of  far  more  experience  than  I,  that  "  the 
plans  you  grind  out  in  your  own  mind  are  the  ones 
with  which  you  will  succeed  best."  Our  only  refuge 
is  slate  and  pencil.  Every  child  should  have  these 
and  put  them  to  work  at  once.  Give  them  a  very 
easy  task,  for  some  will  be  afraid  to  let  the  teacher  see 
a  line  they  have  made.  Lines,  rings,  letters  or  parts 
of  letters,  anything  to  get  them  to  work.  Encourage 
the  fearful  ones,  help  them  work  if  they  don't  do  it 
without  help,  send  some  to  the  board,  and  don't  lift 
your  hands  in  holy  horror  if  a  little  boy  should  tell 
you  he  intended  to  make  a  house  and  it  looks  like  a 
pig.     Change  the  work  very  often,  for  children  sooo 
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weary  of  one  thing,  and  never  work  quietly  or  busily 
long  at  the  same  thing,  and  when  the  Kindergarten 
becomes  engrifted  in  our  public  school  system  it  will 
be  a  grand  and  glorious  day  for  our  primary  schools. 
I  don't  wonder  they  grow  tired  of  writing,  writing, 
writing.  Of  course,  the  work  changes  but  it  is  the  in- 
evitable slate  and  pencil.  Your  pupils  must  trust  you 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  you  must  trust  them. 

Be  kind  while  you  are  firm.  The  child  always 
knows  the  one  he  must  obey.  He  feels  it  in  the  hand 
laid  on  his  head,  let  the  touch  be  ever  so  gentle.  He 
notices  it  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  be  the  voice  ever 
so  kind.  They  gather  around  you  at  noon  and  at 
night ;  they  tell  you  if  they  love  you,  about  home,, the 
baby,  their  pets,  the  pockets  in  the  last  new  suit  and 
the  visit  to  grandma's.  Here  a  child  comes  very  near 
the  teacher  and  if  you  are  alwa3rs  pleasant  with  them 
many  a  good  seed  may  be  sown,  which  will  spring  up 
and  in  time  to  come  bring  forth  fruit. 

Neatness  of  dress,  and  cleanliness  of  person,  care 
of  books  and  school  property,  punctuality,  politeness 
come  within  our  course  of  instruction.  Teach  polite- 
ness by  being  polite  yourself.  The  teacher  never 
loses  her  dignity  by  saying  to  the  smallest  child  :  *«  I 
am  sorry,"  or"  Please  excuse  me,"  and  when  you  get 
a  child  to  go  to  another  and  apologize  for  injuries 
done,  not  because  he  is  truly  sorry,  you  do  much  to 
make  that  child  a  polite  man.  There  is  too  much 
thoughtlessness  for  other  people's  comfort  in  the  world; 


then  let  us  try  to  teach  politeness,  a  real  genuine  po- 
liteness, a  feeling  that  would  not  willingly  hurt  the 
feelings  of  playmates  or  friends. 

Many  children  receive  their  only  instruction  in  these 
matters  in  the  school -roonu  They  come  from  homes 
where  all  their  surroundings  are  rough,  rude  and  un- 
cultivated, and  often,  if  we  knew  all,  it  would  be 
easier  to  have  and  exercise  the  charity  that  suffers  long 
and  is  kind.  It  is  here  a  little  to-day  and  there  a 
little  to-morrow,  but  the  accumulation  of  little  things 
will  tell  in  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  life.  But 
above  all  we  must  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  moral  nature 
of  the  child.  Teach  honesty,  truthfulness,  justice 
toward  each  other,  unselfishness,  love  of  God  and 
love  to  our  fellow  men.  Better  a  child  should  grow 
up  ignorant  with  his  moral  nature  educated  than  he 
should  be  the  wisest  of  the  wise  and  have  no  trust  in 
God,  no  faith  in  man,  no  sense  of  justice,  truthfulness 
or  honesty.  We  can  do  but  little,  but  let  us,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  do  that  little  well. 

Have  I  overrated  the  work  or  the  position  of  the 
teacher  ?  Is  the  standard  high  ?  Perhaps  it  is,  but 
we  are  dealing  with  immortal  minds  and  training  for 
eternity.  Said  a  prominent  educator,  "  I  know  no 
work  more  responsible,  none  demanding  greater 
power  of  mind,  none  requiring  such  self-sacrifice,  such 
purity,  such  perfection  of  character.  When  immortal 
souls  are  shaping,  surely  the  guidance  should  be  the 
highest  to  which  human  frailty  can  attain." 
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1 

THE  present  (June)  issue  is  the  last  upon 
the  current  Volume.  As  The  Journal 
grows  steadily  older,  we  trust  it  is  with  in- 
creased ra?  her  than  diminished  influence  in  its 
special  field  of  labor.  It  numbers  atnongs't  its 
subscribers  many  men  and  women,  employed 
as  teachers,  for  whose  faithful  service  a  given 
salary  per  month  can  never  be  an  adequate 
reward.  Thousands  of  Directors  also  are  its 
constant  readers,  and  they  tell  us  that  the 
price  of  subscription  is  returned  many- fold 
in  benefit  to  the  schools  under  their  care. 
The  Twenty-eighth  Volume  opens  with  the 
July.  No.  Will  those  whose  subscriptions  ex- 
pires with  the  present  issue  please  note  this 
fact,  and  renew  promptly  ? 

There  is  also  room  for  many  new  names 
upon  our  mailing  lists.  School  Boards  are  a 
most  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
system.  It  is  under  their  administration  that 
the  schools  of  the  district  advance  to  better 
things  or  retrograde.  The  School  Journal 
comes  monthly  with  something  of  suggestion, 


advice,  or  information,  here  awakening  in- 
terest and  there  stirring  enthusiasm.  It  is 
sent  officially  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  each  school  district  in  the  State,  and  it 
may  be  ordered  by  each  School  Board  to  be 
sent  to  all  of  its  mernbers.  This  is  wise  pol- 
icy, for  no  conscientious  Director  can  read 
its  pages  month  by  month  without  benefit  to 
the  schools  under  ,  his  care  far  beyond  the 
cost  of  subscription  to  the  district.  The 
best  districts  in  the  State  keep  the  names  of 
their  directors  always  upon  The  Journal 
mailing  lists.  They  properly  regard  it  as  an 
efficient  agency  in  promoting  the  excellence 
of  their  schools,  and  hence  place  it  on  the 
list  of  ^^  necessary  school  supplies.'* 


Many  of  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland have  a  plat  of  ground  attached  to 
them  where  the  teacher  gives  instruction  in 
farming  and  gardening.  The  operations  are 
necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  arts  of 
preparing  the  ground  for  crops,  sowing, 
planting,  harvesting,  engrafting  fruit  trees, 
raising  vegetables  of  different  kinds,  cultivat- 
ing flowers  and  shrubbery,  etc.,  are  pleas- 
antly and  effectively  taught.  Each  common 
school  is  an  agricultural  college  on  a  small 
scale. 
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The  Legislature  has  just  passed  a  very 
severe  Tramp  law.  It  is  an  effort  to  get  rid 
of  the  tramps  by  arresting  and  punishing 
them.  The  measure  is  a  repressive  one,  and 
while  it  may  do  some  good,  it  leaves  the 
cause  of  the  evil  untouched.  The  same  Leg- 
islature has  just  voted  down  a  bill  to  provide 
homes  for  vagrant  and  friendless  children. 
The  tramps,  so  far  as  they  originate  in  this 
country,  are  bred  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of 
our  cities  and  towns.  They  are  the  boys, 
grown  up,  who  idle  away  their  time  in  our 
streets,  and  learn  to  swear,  and  lie,  and  steal, 
in  our  lanes  and  alleys  and  along  our  wharves. 
A  dollar  spent  in  gathering  them  into  homes, 
and  caring  for  them  in  youth,  would  be  worth 
more  than  ten  dollars  spent  in  punishing  them 
after  they  have  grown  old  and  hardened. 
"Prevention  is  better  than  cure."  Preven- 
tion is  also  more  economical  and  safer  than 
repression.  The  members  of  the  Legislature 
see  the  disease,  and  they  would  scatter  it  with 
a  plaster ;  what  they  should  do,  as  wise  phy- 
sicians, is  to  cut  it  out  by  the  roots. 

The  common  method  of  teaching  reading 
in  the  German  elementary  schools  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  teacher  shows  an  object  or  draws  it  on  the 
blackboard. 

2.  The  teacher  questions  the  pupils  about  the  ob- 
ject and  imparts  facts  concerning  it  which  they  do  not 
know  ;  in  other  words,  he  gives  an  object  lesson. 

3.  The  children  draw  a  picture  of  the  object  on  the 
board  or  on  their  slates. 

4.  The  name  of  the  object  is  written  or  printed  on 
the  board  in  connection  with  it.  The  children  write 
or  print  it. 

5.  The  letters  comprising  the  word  are  learned,  ac- 
companied by  written  and  printing  exercises. 

6.  The  sounds  of  letters  and  of  the  whole  word 
form  concluding  lessons. 

The  phonetic  method  is  not  common  in 
Germany,  although  much  better  adapied  to 
that  language  than  to  the  English. 


The  Educational  Voice,  in  its  issue  for 
'  March  and  April,  devotes  nearly  all  its  space 
to  the  discussion  and  to  reports  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  High  School  question  in  Pitts- 
burgh. We  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  the  High  School 
in  the  Iron  City;  but  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  that  there  are  enough  of  Goths 
and  Vandals  to  cripple  or  destroy  one  of  the 
noblest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  State  or 
the  country.  The  Pittsburgh  school  men  are 
rather  fond  of  a  free  fight,  and  it  looks  to  us  as 
if  this  opposition  to  the  High  School  was  par- 
tially gotten  up  to  show  how  easily  all  oppo- 
sition of  the  kind  can  be  put  down.     If  it 


is  real,  however,  we  are  rather  glad  it  broke 
out  in  Pittsburgh,  for  nowhere  else  could 
there  be  found  more  or  braver  men  to  meet 
it.  If  our  Pittsburgh  friends  lose  the  battle, 
we  shall  be  afraid  to  see  the  fight  made  in 
other  places.     But  they  will  not  lose  it. 


The  geography  of  Pennsylvania  receives 
too  little  attention  in  a  large  proportion  of 
Pennsylvania  schools,  both  public  and  private. 
Too  much  is  sometimes  attempted,  when 
home  geography  is  run  for  awhile  as  a 
**  hobby,"  and  results  are  of  course  unsatis- 
factory. Then  follows  lack  of  interest,  and 
a  lapse  into  old  ways  of  neglect.  One  of  the 
best  maps  we  have  recently  seen  is  that  of 
Mr.  Wachob,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  number.  It  presents 
accurately  only  leading  and  essential  features, 
all  less  important  matters  being  omitted.  We 
heartily  commend  it  the  Teachers  and  Direc- 
tors of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  map  of  the  State 
that  should  be  hung  up  in  their  school-rooms. 


King  Leopold  II., 'of  Belgium,  in  opening 
the  late  session  of  the  legislature,  pronounced 
the  following  words  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion : 

The  intellectual  culture  of  a  people  is  at  present 
more  than  ever  the  essential  source  of  its  prosperity. 
In  creating  a  special  ministry  of  public  instruction, 
my  government  has  sufHcienily  announced  its  inten- 
tiijn  to  watch  with  particular  care  over  this  noble  and 
great  interest.  The  instruction  given  at  the  expense 
of  the  stale,  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  exclusive 
direction  and  surveillance  of  the  civil  authority.  It 
will  have  for  its  mission  to  inspire,  in  all  ranks  of  the 
rising  generation,  love  and  respect  for  the  principles 
upon  which  rest  our  free  institutions.  My  government 
will  call  for  your  co-operation  in  extending  and  forti- 
fying  that  instruction.  A  single  session  will  not  suf- 
Bee  to  terminate  this  work  of  transformation  and 
development,  hut  the  plans  which  will  soon  be  pre- 
sented to  you,  will  clearly  trace  the  way  in  which  my 
government  feels  bound  to  invite  the  representatives 
of  the  country  to  march  with  it. 


■ 

During  the  year  1878,  convicts  to  the 
number  of  478  were  received  at  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  446 
are  reported  to  have  been  **  unapprenticed," 
or  without  a  trade.  The  great  majority  of 
these  unapprenticed  convicts  were  young 
men,  under  thirty  years  of  age.  May  not 
the  conclusion  be  fairly  drawn  from  such 
facts,  that  industrial  education  is  a  necessity? 
Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Inspectors,  puts  the  case  thus  strongly  in 
his  report : 

The  tables  in  this  report  show  that  the  majority  of 
criminals  have  no  trade  knowledge.  It  is  rarely  that 
a  competent  mechanic,  in  any  branch  of  industrial 
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skilled  labor,  becomes  a  convict.  **  Idle  "  is  the  con- 
dition of  so  many  that  are  arrested  for  crime,  and 
"  unapprenticed  "  is  the  hi»story  of  so  large  a  majoriiy 
of  convicts  sent  to  this  penitentiary,  that  it  would  seem 
there  were  facts,  year  by  year  presented  in  these  re- 
ports, that  would  have  induced  some  of  those  who 
d«»ire  to  serve  society,  lonpj  ago  to  have  undertaken 
to  supply  this  most  essential  preventive  of  crime. . 


Says  Southey  :  "  They  may  talk  as  they  will  of  the 
dead  languages.  Our  auxiliary  verbs  give  us  a  power 
which  the  ancients,  with  all  their  variety  of  Inood  and 
inflections  of  tense,  could  never  obtain." 


The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  has  enacted 
that  any  school  district,  outside  of  cities  and 
incorporated  villages,  maintaining  graded 
schools  of  two  departments  or  more,  and 
with  as  many  as  twenty-five  pupils  prepared 
for  high  school  classes,  may  be  organized 
into  a  free  high  school  district  and  receive 
sp)ecial  state  aid.  This  is  a  very  liberal  pro- 
vision, and  shows  that  the  craze  of  opposition 
to  high  schools  has  not  yet  frightened  the 
sturdy  yeomanry  of  Wisconsin. 

University  College,  London,  is  open  to 
female  students.  In  some  of  the  classes  they 
number  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  attendance. 
The  professors  give  them  credit  for  average 
ability.  Ladies  also  attend  the  University  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,,  a  Swiss  lady  having  re- 
cently taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy at  that  institution,  and  two  others,  an 
American  and  an  Austrian,  having  graduated 
as  Doctors  of  Medicine. 


Italy  has  twenty-two  Universities,  not 
taking  into  account  the  high,  polytechnic, 
commercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  mili- 
tary schools,  which  are  quite  numerous.  Lead- 
ing educators  in  Italy  complain  that  there  ar^ 
too  many  Universities  and  that  in  consequence 
some  of  them  are  weak  in  their  faculties, 
poorly  equipped,  and  attended  by  but  a  small 
number  of  students.  Attempts  to  abolish  any 
of  them,  hovfrever,  are  met  by  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  professors  and  on  the  part  of 
the  cities  or  towns  in  which  they  are  located. 


The  statistics  of  our  Eastern  Penitentiary 
show  that  of  478  convicts  received  during 
the  past  year,  106  never  attended  any  school, 
371  attended  public  schools,  and  a  single  in- 
dividual attended  private  schools.  A  conclu- 
sion unfavorable  to  public  schools  has  been 
drawn  from  this  statement,  and  the  criminals 
that  have  attended  them  have  been  spoken  of 
as  **  graduates  of  the  public  schools."  All 
this  is  unjust.  First,  the  number  of  criminals 
who  never  attended  any  school  is  very  large 


in  proportion  to  the  number  constituting  the 
class  from  which  they  come;  and,  second, 
the  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  is  two  or  three  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  number  in  attendance  at  all 
other  kinds  of  schools.  And  further,  if  the 
matter  were  looked  into,  it  would  be  found 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  convicts  who  are 
set  down  as  having  attended  public  schools,  at- 
tended them  only  for  a  short  time,  a  few  weeks 
or  at  most  a  few  months.  The  Penitentiary 
statistics  show  this  of  themselves.  Of  the  478 
as  before  stated,  85  are  rej>orted  as  wholly 
illiterate,  393  as  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
not  a  single  one  as  well  instructed.  Now, 
simple  reading  and  writing  have  little  more 
effect  on  the  moral  character  than  sewing, 
sawing,  or  chopping  wood  ;  and  to  call  such 
public  school  graduates,  is  to  libel  the  public 
schools. 

A  letter  lately  received  from  the  chaplain 
of  the  Penitentiary,  in  answer  to  inquiries, 
puts  the  matter  in  the  true  light.     He  says : 

The  facts  of  the  case  ar^  that  the  mental  calibre  of 
the  majority  of  the  convicts  is  so  low  that  they  really 
do  not  know  how  long  they  attended  public  schools. 
Many  of  them  do  not  remember  more  than  the  bare 
fact  that  at  some  period  of  their  existence  they  went 
to  school.  The  number  of  illiterates,  and  of  such  as 
can  read  and  write  imperfectly,  is  proof  positive  that 
the  period  passed  under  instruction  must  have  been 
very  short  indeed. 


The  London  Academy  for  February,  makes 
the  following  extract  from  a  Russian  educa- 
tional journal : 

^o  class  in  Russia  is  treated  with  greater  injust- 
ice than  the  national  schoolmasters.  They  are 
knocked  about  as  if  they  were  idle  vagabonds ! 
Where  the  provincial  and  educational  councils  do 
not  take  them  under  their  charge,  they  are  usually  at 
the  discretion  of  the  district  clerk.  Even  their 
scanty  salary,  which  hardly  suffices  for  their  most 
elementary  wants,  they  scarcely  ever  receive  punc- 
tually. They  are  usually  paid  by  the  rural  communes, 
(in  arrangement  which  places  them  at  the  mercy  of 
niggardly  usurers.  The  teacher's  annual  salary 
amounts  to  about  120  roubles,  or  10  roubles  a  month. 
Even  this  modest  sum  he  can  only  obtain  by  paying 
a  monthly  bribe  of  one  rouble,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  his 


income. 


The  following  bill  was  recently  indefinitely 
postponed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

A  bill  to  permit  the  inmates  of  any  institution  sup- 
ported in  part  or  in  whole  by  the  State  to  choose  such 
religious  advisers  as  he  or  she  may  desire,  was 
discussed.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
all  persons  confined  or  detained  in  any  prison,  re- 
formatory, house  of  refuge,  home,  hospital,  or  other 
institution  founded  for  the  punishment,  correction  of 
crime,  or  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  friendless,  and  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  funds  drawn  from 
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the  public  treasury,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
practicing  the  religion  of  their  choice,  and  should  be 
at  liberty  to  secure  for  that  purpose  the  services  of  any 
minister  connected  wilh  any  religious  denomination 
in  the  Slate. 

Without  saying  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
principle  involved  in  this  bill,  we  simply  ask 
whether,  should  it  become  a  law,  it  would  not 
disturb  the  order,  and  in  a  measure  disorgan- 
ize the  arrangement,  of  all  our  public  institu- 
tions? 


The  Kindergarten  in  Boston  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  Kindergartens  established 
some  years  since  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  St.  Louis  are  fast  becoming 
mere  primary  schools.  We  are  not  a  prophet, 
but  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  our  pre- 
diction. Now,  let  the  efforts  of  those  spec- 
ially interested  in  FroebePs  system  direct 
their  attention  to  improving  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  our  elementary  schools.  The 
Normal  Schools  ought  to  present  to  them  a 
promising  field. 


Dr.  Wiese,  a  distinguished  German  edu- 
cator, in  one  of  his  letters  concerning  educa- 
tion in  England,  says : 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  examinations  in  Eng- 
and  are  conducted  in  writing.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  there' that  only  that  can  be  regarded  as  real 
knowledge  which  a*  person  can  write  down  briefly, 
clearly  and  concisely.  But  this  is  only  half  true,  and 
does  not  justify  its  almost  exclusive  application  to  the 
young.  A  proper  oral  examination  can  discover 
much  more  easily  than  a  written  one  that  which  has 
been  acquired  by  cramming  without  being  properly 
digested,  and  having  thereby  become  a  real  mental 
possession.  A  written  answer  may  have  to  be  re- 
garded as  erroneous;  but  in  an  oral  examination, 
affording  the  candidate  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
himself  more  fully,  it  may  be  found  to  be  the  result 
of  praiseworthy  reflection.  We  in  Germany,  exam- 
ine, moreover,  much  less  frequently,  and  attach 
greater  value  to  oral  examinations,  because  they  afford 
greater  opportunities  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  whole  man. 


The  school  people  do  not  have  things  all 
their  own  way  even  in  Massachusetts,  as 
shown  by  the  following  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education : 

The  rural  mind,  even  in  the  old  B.iy  State,  moves 
slowly  in  the  matter  of  education.  Having  changed 
the  hill  country  of  Massachusetts  to  a  desert  by  a 
hundred  years  of  "  muscular"  farming,  and  depopu- 
lating their  towns  by  the  general  decay  of  the  land 
and  dreariness  of  social  life,  the  few  people  who  still 
have  possession  seem  bent  on  silting  down  upon  their 
"pile"  and  defending  it  against  all  comers.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  these  districts  voted,  in  solid  column, 
against  Mr.  Dickinson's  bill  for  supervision  of  schools; 
evidently  showing  that  the  wretched  schools  they  now 


tion ;  and  there  are  many  young  men  who  go 
consent  to  support  will  not  face  supervision.    They  |  through  the  forms  of  training  and  culture  who 


unite  with  the  enemies  of  the  free  higher  edacatioQ 
in  denouncing  the  agricultural  college,  their  oolj 
chance  for  agricultural  salvation.  The  majority  of 
them  have  given  the  screw  of  "  retrenchntcnt"  a  fresh 
turn  at  the  spring  town  meetings,  and  the  average  dis- 
trict  schoolmistress  of  Western  Massachusetts  is  now, 
pecuniarily,  in  a  situation  less  desirable  than  the  av- 
erage servant  girl  in  the  nineteen  cities  of  that  Slate. 


The  educational  relations  of  the  337  pris- 
oners received  at  the  Western  State  Penite  - 
tiary  during  the  past  year  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  Could  not  read  or  write,  41 ;  read,  or 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  90;  read  and 
write,  203  ;  superior  education,  3.  Of  those 
classed  as  being  able  to  read  and  write,  it  is 
clear  that  very  few  have  advanced  beyond 
the  mere  mechanical  facility  of  reading  and 
writing,  as  but  three  possess  a  superior  edu- 
cation. We  wish  a  closer  classification  had 
been  made. 

Of  the  337  prisoners,  273  are  said  to  have 
attended  public  schools,  8  private  schools, 
and  56  never  went  to  school.  From  such 
facts  it  has  been  hastily  concluded  that  the 
public  schools  rather  tend  to  increase  than  to 
prevent  crime.  But  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent from  the  limited  extent  of  the  education 
possessed  by  the  prisoners,  than  that  nearly  all 
of  thern  attended  school  so  short  a  time  that 
little  good  could  come  of  it.  A  few  weeks, 
or  even  a  few  months,  spent  at  school  can 
have  little  effect  upon  the  intellectual  nature, 
much  less  upon  the  moral.  Cannot  the  prison 
authorities  give  us  the  weeks,  months  or  years 
the  prisoners  attended  school  ?  Let  it  be  re- 
membered also,  in  this  connection,  that  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  all  the  youth  of  the  State 
attend  public  schools.  Fifty- six  is  a  large 
proportion  of  criminals  to  come  from  the 
dass  that  never  go  to  school. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  281  of  the  337 
prisoners  were  never  apprenticed  to  a  trade. 
The  Inspectors  say:  **The  only  legitimate 
and  successful  way  to  get  rid  of  competitive 
prison  labor,  is  to  begin  with  the  boys  in  the 
family,  and  teach  them  to  grow  up  virtuous, 
honest,  temperate  and  industrious  and  then 
we  shall  have  no  need  of  prisons,  because 
we  shall  have  no  prisoners  to  put  into  them." 


The  root  of  the  evil  with  tramps  and  idlers 
of  every  grade  and  style  is  that  their  early 
training  was  neglected.  They  were  left  to 
themselves.  Few  young  people  who  are  thus 
left  will  make  any  decided  progress,  or  do 
anything  to  the  advantage  of  anybody.  They 
grow  up  like  weeds,  and  straggle  in  every  direc- 
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reach  manhood  in  a  state  in  which  they  are 
of  little  use  either  to  themselves  or  to  anybody 
else.    They  may  even  be  sent  to  college,  and 
may  acquire  great  skill  in  the  rowing  of  boats. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  impracticable    professors,  who  are 
themselves  crammed  full  of  various  sorts  of 
learning,   but   know  not  how  to  impart  it. 
These  professors  frequently  fit  the  boys  for  a 
life  which  is  purely  pedantic,  and  for  which 
the  commercial  world  has  no  wish  to   pay. 
The  great  demand  of  the  present  day  is  for 
practical  work.     It  is  a  reasonable  demand, 
too.     The  world  cares  but  little  that  the  boy 
has  passed  through  college,  unless  in  his  pass- 
age he  has  fitted  himself  for  some  branch  of 
what  is  to  be  done.    The  world  has  no  money 
with  which  to  pay  any  man  for  being  a  queer 
old  hermit  or  an  impracticable  pedant.    Now- 
a-days  if  a  man  wants  a  living  he  must  work 
for  it,  and  be  willing  to  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing.    He  need   not  know  everything.     If 
he  have  the  thorough  mastery  of  any  one  de- 
partment, it  is  his  capital.     Making  diligent 
use  of  this,  he  can  acquire  more.    People  who 
have  boys  to  train  cannot  be  too  mindful  of 
this.     It  depends  on  what  we  are  now  giving 
the  boy  whether  he  shall  grow  up  a  success- 
ful business  man  or  a  despised  and  dishonored 

tramp.  Phtladelphia  Times. 


The  following  from  the  Kindergarten  Mes- 
senger was  written  with  reference  to  training 
schools  for  Kindergarten  work.  Th^re  is  in- 
struction in  it  for  all  who  are  preparing  to 
teach : 

First  of  all,  the  training-school  ought  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  psychology ;  not  merely 
lectures  on  these  subjects,  hut  skill  in  observing  life 
and  in  unraveling  its  mysteries,  in  the  art  of  discover- 
ing motives  and  of  estimating  the  true  value  of  in- 
centives \  familiarity  with  the  growth  of  ideas,  feel- 
ings and  emotions,  as  well  as  with  the  growth  of  the 
bodily  organs  ;  and  a  ready  control  of  the  conditions 
that  render  these  growths  sure,  healthy,  vigorous. 

Secondly,  the  training-school  ought  to  introduce 
the  learner  into  the  history  of  culture  and  progress 
generally,  as  well  as  into  the  history  of  education  in 
particular.  It  should  reveal  to  her  the  drift  of  cul- 
ture and  progress,  and  the  eminent  influence  of  edu- 
cation in  aiding  or  retarding  them.  That  the  princi- 
ples of  education  as  evolved  and  systematized  by 
Froeliel  and  his  followers,  will  form  a  great  portion 
of  the  burden  of  this  work,  needs  no  affirmation. 

Thirdly,  the  training-school  ought  to  give  mastery 
of  ••  Froel^el's"  gifts  and  occupations,  games  and 
songs — not  merely  a  superficial  dexterity  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  few  "forms,"  the  playing  of  a  few  games, 
and  the  singing  of  a  few  songs,  but  full  insight  into 
their  meaning  and  bearing  and  connection,  and  full 
control  of  their  possil>iIiiies  and  applications — apti- 
tude in  finding  and  applying  new  material  (or  open- 
ing new  avenues  for  the  old),  in  arranging  new  games 


and  in  improvising  new  songs  adapted  to  new  circum- 
stances; readiness  in  extending  and  supplementing 
them  for  new  and  wider  aims. 

Lnstly,  the  training-school  should  ^ve  a  knowledge 
of  plants  and  animals,  of  their  habits  and  growth  ; 
and  skill  in  nursing  and  tending  them  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  in  the  school -garden. 

These  are  the  essentials.  If  the  school  can  offer 
accessories  without  Injury  to  these,  so  much  the  belter. 
But  these  essentials  it  must  give,  if  it  would  mike  re- 
liable kindergarteners  of  ladies  with  average  qualifi- 
cations. Now  and  then,  a  pupil  may  Cf>me  who  has 
absolved  some  of  these  departments;  yet  this,  while 
it  renders  her  work  and  that  of  her  teachers  easier, 
does  not  impair  our  position. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  two  departments 
furnish  the  foundation  and  the  drift  for  the  work  for 
whose  accomplishment  the  last  two  departments  pro- 
vide the  menns.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  give 
them  precedence.  Kindergarteners  who  lack  these 
first  departments  are  afloat,  and  may  settle  on  any 
foundation  as  chance  or  obstacles  or  arbitrary  condi- 
tions may  bring  it  about ;  they  will  serve  evil  as 
readily  and  as  innocently  as  good  ;  indeed,  they  may 
do  incalculable  harm  by  an  improper  use  of  the  pow- 
erful means  at  their  command.  On  the  other  hand, 
kindergarteners  who  have  absolved  the  first  two  de- 
partments, will — even  if  their  control  of  means  is  de- 
ficient— never  do  positive  harm. 


How  many  mothers  are  there— now-a-days 
— who,  like  the  mother  of  Sydney  Dobell, 
was  so  conscientious  and  heroic,  that  she 
would  "rather  see  him  die  than  neglect  his 
duty?"  Under  such  influence  the  boy  grew 
so  that  he  said  himself  that  he  **  never 
thought  a  thought,  or  said  a  word,  but  under 
the  very  eyes  of  God."  He  learned  the  New 
Testament  by  rote,  acquiring  (unconsciously 
then)  that  foolish  fondness  for  the  letter,  as 
some  friend  said,  to  whom  he  replied  :  **  I 
cannot  unlearn  the  beauty  of  those  sweet  old 
Saxon  phrases  in  which  I  have  thought  so 
long.  Full  of  the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  shore,  ....  I  feel  in  using  them 
to  mingle  a  new  element  with  earthly  speech." 

Trained  thus,  this  is  the  way  he  speaks  of 
life :  **  I  know  of  no  difference  of  rule  of 
living  here  and  living  hereafter,  and  I  look 
upon  life,  therefore,  ^  a  glorious,  a  happy, 
an  inestimable  thing." 

His  joy  in  the  outward  world  was  intense, 
and  his  descriptions  show  marvelous  skill  in 
making  words  graphic.  His  first  sight  of 
mountains  (in  Wales)  made  him  speechless. 
**  That  stone  tempest — ^it  almost  wrecked 
me;"  and  in  Scotland,  he  says  he  was  con- 
scious **  not  of  this  mountain  or  that,  but  of 
a  great  awe,  as  of  a  Divine  neighborhood  ;" 
receiving  a  knowledge  of  their  rank  **  was 
like  suddenly  recognizing  an  archangel,  and 
.  .  .  I  could  have  stept  back,  in  Eastern 
fashion,  and  fallen  on  my  face." 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  theses  are  maintaioed  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook,    on   the   subject  of 
High  Schools  : 

1.  The  education  of  poor  children  is  the  Plymouth 
Rock  of  American  liberty. 

2.  No  more  mischievous  lie  is  in  public  circula- 
tion than  the  assertion  that  the  high  schools  are  main- 
tained l)y  the  poor  man's  money.  The  poor  man  pays 
only  a  p)U  tax.     The  rich  support  the  hii^h  schools. 

3.  The  education  of  poor  children,  until  they  show 
of  what  they  are  capable,  is  the  only  measure  that  can 
give  the  State  the  full  strength  of  its  citizens. 

4.  Children  are  not  educated  to  this  de:jree  in  the 
comin:)n  schools;  but  the  abler  of  them  may,  in  the 
hijjh  schools,  awaken  to  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
capacities. 

5.  S )  far  from  its  being  an  objection  to  high  schools 
that  they  teach  the  poor  and  ignorant  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  their  condition,  the  merit  of  high  schools  is 
that  they  awaken  in  poor  children  that  have  capacity 
a  dissatisfaction  with  their  condition  and  an  omnipre- 
sent spirit  of  aspiiation  and  self-help. 

6.  E.lucated  only  in  the  rudiments  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  the  mass  of  poor  children,  even 
when  of  equ  il  natural  ability  with  the  sons  of  the  rich, 
are  not  likely  to  obtain  an  equipment  that  will  enable 
them  to  compete  with  rich  men's  sons,  educated  well. 

7.  The  abolition  of  the  hiirh  schools,  open  to  the 
poor,  tends,  therefore,  to  widen  the  chasm  between 
the  children  of  rich  and  poor  and  to  make  of  the 
latter  an  inferior  class. 

8.  American  institutions  cannot  bear  the  existence 
of  permanent  and  hereditary  class  distinctions,  based 
merely  on  birth  and  wealth. 

9.  The  high  schools  are  needed  as  much  as  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  agricultural  scho)ls.  The  latter  are 
supp')rte(l  at  the  pLiI)lic  expense,  although  only  a  few 
attend  them.  The  benefit  they  confer  on  the  whole 
people  is  the  justification  of  the  tax  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  their  support. 

10.  The  high  schools  are  the  nursery  of  that  united 
citizenship  which  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of 
American  institutions. 

11.  The  high  schools  are  the  indispensable  nursery 
of  teachers  for  the  public  common  schools. 

12.  They  are  the  nursery  of  industrial  schools  and 
of  the  inventors,  who  spring  from  the  ranks  of  labor. 

13.  They  are  the  nursery  of  colleges,  and  of  the 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  preachers  which  the  colleges 
help  to  prepare  for  the  service  of  the  people. 

14.  Secondary  instructicyi  gives  civilization  the 
benefit  of  its  best  leadership.  It  is  a  silver  link 
between  the  iron  link  of  primary  and  the  golden  link 
of  liberal  education,  and  gives  the  best  public  men  a 
conned  ion  closer  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
with  the  masses,  and  gives  the  masses  a  confidence 
they  would  not,  in  America,  otheryrise  attain  in  their 
best  educated  public  men. 

15.  High  schools  are  opposed  by  and  to  sectarians, 
who  wish  to  have  all  instruction  in  their  own  hands 
and  who  attack  the  common  schools,  w'nich  are  the 
corner  stone  of  American  civilization. 

On  the  question  of  the  improvement  of 
High  Schools  he  expresses  his  views  in  the 
following  propositions: 

I.  High  schools  should  have  practical  courses  of 


study  and  prepare  pupils  for  technical  and  industrial 
schools  of  the  upper  grades,  as  well  as  for  college*. 

2.  As  a  school  can  rise  no  higher  in  merit  than  its 
teachers,  a  most  thorough  examination  of  the  latter 
should  be  secured,  o  that  when  the  i^eople's  money 
is  spent  for  instruction  an  adequate  return  miy  be 
made  certain. 

3.  County  superintendents  of  instruction,  to  act  in 
connection  with  the  town  school  committees,  should 
be  appointed  in  Massachusetts,  as  they  have  been  in 
several  other  states,  with  power  to  secure  for  all 
teachers  in  public  schools  thorough  examinations,  and 

j  for  all  public  schools  a  trained  professional  oversight, 
unfluenced  by  personal,  political,  or  local  favoritism. 

4.  Option  Should  not  be  given  to  local  school  com- 
mittees to  pare  down  appropriation  of  funds  for 
school  purposes  to  such  a  degree  that  the  demands  of 
the  state  laws  as  to  education  cannot  be  executed. 

5.  Normal  schools,  as  a  department  for  the  teach- 
ing of  teachers,  should  be  kept  in  close  connection 
with  high  schools. 

6.  The  chasm  between  rich  and  poor  should  not  be 
widened  by  penuriousness  as  to  public  school  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

PRESENCE  OF  MIND  IN  TEACHER. 


I^^HERE  are  other  qualities,  says  a  leading 
New  York  daily,  desirable  in  a  public 
school  teacher,  besides  that  of  being  capable 
of  imparting  instruction.    A  person  who  takes 
charge  of  a  large  number  of  children,  many 
of  them  scarcely  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves,   should    possess     coolness,    firmness, 
courage  and  judgment,  as  well  as  those  other 
mental  and  moral  qualifications  essential  in 
such  a  respDnsible  position.     This  was  exem- 
plifietl  in  the  case  of  the  alarm  of  fire  recently 
at  Public  School    No.  39,   in  125th  street. 
The  janitor,    discovering    that    the    felting 
around  the  steam  pipe  in  the  cellar  of  the 
building  was  on  fire,  notified  the  principal, 
Miss  Kate  M.  Falvey,  who  with  great  pres- 
ence qf  mind  rang  the  signal  to  close  the  ex- 
ercises and  dismiss  the  classes.     Although  the 
hour  was   quite  early  —  about   half-past  ten 
o'clock — the  children  supposed  that  their  re- 
lease from  school  at  that  unusual  time  was  in 
consequence  of    the   Thanksgiving   holiday, 
and  joyously  hurried   from  the  building  in 
which   death   was   lurking.      The    principal 
s'ood  calmly  at  her  post,  watching  the  happy 
little  ones   flock  by;    but  while  about  one- 
third  of  the  six  hundred  scholars  were  still  in 
the  building,  the  terrible  cry  of  fire  was  raised. 
Instantly   Miss    Falvey    closed     the    doors, 
quieted  the  affirighted   children,  and  passed 
them  out  gradually  without  a  crush. 

This  is  one  of  the  ladies  whose  scanty  sala- 
ries have  been  pared  down  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  order  to  leave  more  money  for 
the  pay  of  political  employees  of  the  Board, 
and  for  liberal  expenditures  on  leaky  supplies 
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and  repairs.  But  for  this  lady  teacher's  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  devotion  to  her  duty,  the 
day  of  Thanksgiving  might  have  been  a  sad 
one  in  many  families,  and  at  this  moment  a 
hundred  bereaved  mothers  might  have  been 
weeping  over  the  bodies  of  their  children. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


ON  another  page  we  publish  an  extract 
from  the  recent  report  of  Dr.  Sears, 
General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  contain- 
ing some  general  statements  on  the  condition 
of  education  in  the  South.  The  following 
facts  more  in  detail  are  gathered  from  the 
same  report : 

Virginia. — Children  between  five  and  twenty-one, 
482,789.  Of  these  204,974  were  enrolled  in  the 
schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  117,863. 
The  expenditures  for  school  purposes  were  ^1,050,- 
346.  The  area  of  neglected  territory  is  becoming 
smaller.  There  is  a  growing  attachment  among  the 
people  to  the  public  school  system.  Teachers'  insti- 
tutes have  been  held  in  the  several  counties.  The 
State  is  very  much  in  debt,  and  the  school  fund  has 
been  largely  used  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  thus 
crippling  the  whole  work  of  education. 

North  Carolina. — In  this  State  the  provisions 
for  education  are  altogether  inadequate.  There  is  a 
lack  of  funds,  a  lack  of  organization,  and  a  lack  of 
competent  teachers.  The  schools  are  open  only  two 
and  a  half  months  per  annum.  Many  of  the  school 
committee  men  cannot  read  their  names.  Still,  there 
is  hope.  The  Normal  School  at  the  State  University 
was  attended  for  six  weeks  by  nearly  four  hundred 
teachers  from  sixty  counties;  and  ihe  President  of  the 
University  says :  **  We  have  stirred  up  an  enthusiasm 
on  educntion  never  before  seen  in  the  State." 

SouiH  Carolina. — The  schools  were  open  for 
three  months.  102,396  children  out  of  228,128  in 
the  State,  attended  them.  The  school  finances  are  in 
a  bad  condition.  Hitherto,  no  city  except  Charleston 
has  supplemented  the  State  funds  by  levying  a  local 
tax.  An  tffurt  is  now  making  to  induce  other  towns 
to  follow  the  example.  In  a  letter  dated  July  18, 
1878,  the  Stale  Superintendent  says:  "There  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  interest  felt  by  the 
better  class  of  our  people  in  the  public  schools.'' 

Georgia. — The  new  constitution  limits  the  course 
in  public  schools  to  the  elementary  branches  of  an 
English  education,  and  permits  private  schools  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  education  fund  of  the  State.  The 
State  Superintendent  has  traveled  all  over  the  State, 
making  addresses  and  talking  with  the  people  on  the 
subject  of  free  schools.  'Ihe  school  funds  for  the 
year  amounted  to  ^34,000. 

Florida. — Florida  has  30,406  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  There  is  reported  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  teachers,  in  the  average  length  of  school  term, 
and  in  the  interest  taken  in  public  education  by  the  peo- 
ple. But  there  is  a  sad  want  of  funds  to  do  the  work 
that  needs  doing. 

Alabama. — "Few  well-graded  and  well-taiight 
schools  are  to  be  found  in  this  State.  Except  in  two 
or  three  cities,  the  funds  are  entirely  insufficient  to  fur- 
nish instruction  through  the  year,  and  even  in  them 


there  is  a  painful  sense  of  weakness  and  a  feeling 
bordering  on  despondency."  The  people  generally 
manifest  little  interest  in  education.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  369,447,  number. enrolled  in 
public    schools,    161,230.      Expenditures    in    1877, 

*384»993- 

Mississippi. — The  great  complaint    is  a  want  of 

funds.     'J  he  salary  of  teachers  is  by  law  limited  to 

^40  a  month.     Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in 

some  counties.     324,989  is  the  reported  number  of 

children  of  school  age,  of  whom  160,528  are  enrolled. 

Expenditures,  ^^1,251. 

Louisiana. — School  funds  have  been  misapplied 
to  the  amount  of  ^2,137,366.  There  seems  to  be  a 
sad  state  of  confusion  in  all  matters  relating  to 
finances.  The  school  houses  in  the  rural  districts  are 
poor,  and  the  schools  are  in  need  of  belter  supervi- 
sion. The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary,  at  New  Or- 
leans, flourishes. 

Texas. — A  brave  battle  has  been  fought  in  Texas 
for  free  schools,  and  their  friends  seem  to  have 
triumphed.  They  have  saved  for  school  purposes 
8,000,000  of  acres  of  land;  and  there  is  a  good 
prospect  that  with  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  an  efficient 
system  of  public  education  may  be  established.  Dr. 
Burleson,  the  State  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  has* 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  doing  this  good  work. 

Arkansas. — "The  number  of  cities  in  this  State 
which  make  liberal  provision  for  education,  is  en« 
larged  from  year  to  year,  though  in  the  rural  districts 
there  is  still  a  sad  destitution.  In  a  country  of  new 
and  sparse  settlements,  where  society  is  yet  in  a  crude 
state,  it  requires  much  time  to  begin  and  complete  the 
fabric  of  public  schools.  If  the  foundations  are  well 
laid,  and  the  structure  is  seen  to  rise  continually, 
though  slowly,  it  is  as  much  perhaps  as  we  ought  to 
expect."  In  the  State  University  at  Fayelteville, 
there  is  a  flouribhing  Normal  Department.  At  Pine 
Bluff,  there  is  a  Normal  College  for  colored  teachers. 
August  12,  1878,  the  Slate  Superintendent  wrote: 
'*  The  school  system  is  in  a  more  healthy  condition  at 
present  than  for  years.  Most  of  the  school  districts 
will  vote  a  five-mill  additional  tax." 


-•■ 


WINNING  A  BOY'S  CONFIDENCE. 


WE  gladly  give  our  readers  an  excerpt 
from  an  address  by  Mr.  F.  VV.  Gunn, 
Principal  of  the  famous  Boys'  School  at  Wash- 
ington, Conn.,  which  is  generally  understood 
to  be  the  original  of  the  school  yclept,  "The 
Bird's  Nest,"  in  Dr.  Holland's  pleasing  fic- 
tion, **Arthur  Bonnicastle."  Dr.  Holland's 
son  was  once  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Gunn,  who  has 
a  rare  faculty  for  gaining  the  confidence  and 
love  of  his  students. 

The  confidence  between  teacher  and  pupils  ought 
to  be  like  that  between  boys  and  a  wise  father.  How 
shall  such  confidence  be  inspired  ?  By  what  subtle 
art,  by  what  study  and  discipline,  from  what  books,  by 
listening  to  whose  lectures,  in  what  normal  school, 
shall  the  young  teacher  prepare  himself  to  enter  into 
the  generous  confidence  of  the  good,  and  the  more 
guarded,  oiten  suspicious,  but  at  last  self-surrendering 
trust  of  the  evil  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 
There  is  but  one  way.    We  must  be  worthy  of  this 
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confidence,  for  it  can  repose  only  on  realities.  A 
generous  boy- heart  may  rest  on  a  heart  as  generous, 
and  on  nothing  else.  You  are  mean,  selfi>h,  stingy, 
perhaps.  You  attempt  to  control  a  school  of  boys. 
But  the  boys  have  found  you  out ;  they  have  a  nick- 
name ready  for  you.  Or  you  are  sour,  unloving, 
even  unkind;  do  not  dare  to  ask  the  loving  trust  of 
young  hearts.  My  fiiend,  if  you  aspire  to  teach  and 
train  the  young,  first  set  your  own  heart  to  school ; 
iearn  the  great  lesson  of  reality;  be  yourself  that 
wh.ch  you  would  train  your  boys  to  be, 

WE  TEACH  WHAT  WE  ARK, 

I  suppose  a  very  mean  person  may  teach  little  ones 
successfully  many  things  which  they  ought  to  learn ; 
the  alphabet,  the  multiplication  table,  etc.  But  his 
efforts  cann»»t  go  far:  soon  his  pupils  are  stunted  in 
,  some  element  of  symmetric  growth.  There  is  an  un- 
conscious influence,  a  mysterious,  silent  emanation 
going  out  from  the  personality  of  every  teacher,  which 
is  one  of  the  strong  forces  of  nature.  Silent  as  the 
force  of  gravity,  more  powerful  than  the  will  of  man, 
this  influence  works  like  the  unnoticed  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  makes  it  certam  that  every 
teacher  will  actually  teach  that  which  he  is.  .     .     , 

GET  NEAR  THE  BOYS. 

I  remark  again,  to  influence  the  young,  get  near 
them.  Here,  as  in  the  world  of  physics,  the  force  of 
attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Often  the  feeble,  the  inferior  in  capacity,  in  attain- 
ments, exert  a  greater  influence  than  their  superionj, 
because  they  gel  nearer  the  object  to  be  moved.  You 
propose  to  act  on  a  child's  heart,  which  is  set  on  quite 
sublunary  things ;  and  you,  a  true  student  of  nature, 
have  your  head  among  the  stars.  •  •  •  You  have 
iBese  characters  to  mold  and  shape  into  the  fashion  of 
a  divine  manhood  ;  follow  the  example  of  Paul,  who 
made  himself  all  things' to  all  men;  and  of  Jesus,  who 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  To  get  into  a 
boy's  heart,  you  must  get  the  boy- heart  into  you,  then 
bring  him  up  with  you  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  a  man. 


DR.   SEARS'   REPORT. 


A    MEETING  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pea- 

/\  body  Education  Fund  was  held  at  New 

York,  October  2,  1878.     The  following  are 

interesting  extracts  from  the  report  of  Dr. 

Sears,  General  Agent  of  the  Board  : 

The  year  just  brought  to  a  close  has  been  one  of 
unusual  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  all  the  schools 
of  the  South.  While  every  branch  of  the  department 
of  education  has  been  affected  by  it,  that  relating  to 
the  employment  of  teachers  and  public  officers  has 
suflfered  most.  Cheapening  the  labors  of  the  men  on 
whom  the  vitality  of  the  system  depends  is  a  more 
dangerous  experiment  than  is  genetally  supposed. 
Without  calling  in  question  the  necessity  of  reducing 
public  e)d^nses,  our  most  considerate  educators  have 
sometimes  felt  that,  in  discriminating  against  the 
schools,  the  public  authorities  have  seemed  to  prefer 
immediate  material  prosperity  to  the  future  well-being 
•    of  society. 

Yet  there  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  kindly  and 
generous  interpretation  put  upon  the  financial  meas- 
ures adopted  by  state  and  city  governments;  and  both 
teachers  and  school  officers  have,  with  few  exceptions. 


remained  at  their  posts,  and  labored  as  diligently  and 
faithfully  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  beea 
fully  paid  for  their  services.  This  remark  applies  es- 
pecially to  those  teachers  who  are  pre-eminent  in 
their  profession,  and  yet  have  received  no  more  [»▼ 
than  their  inferiors.  We  can  not  but  recagniie  in  1 
their  deliberate  submission  to  privation  and  sufierii| 
a  signal  proof  of  devotion  to  their  work,  and  of  strong '' 
faith  in  their  cause.  If  they  had  any  serious  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  final  triumph  of  the  public  schools  over 
all  opposition,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  sought 
other  more  secure  and  permanent  occupations.  It  is 
confidently  believed  by  them  that,  when  a  period  of 
ordinary  pros|3eriiy  shall  return,  the  people  can  be 
trusted  fur  a  reasonable  degree  of  liberality  in  tbe 
support  of  schools. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  circumstances, 
the  schools  in  most  of  the  states,  instead  of  deteriorat- 
ing, have  advance^  in  almost  every  respect.  The 
attendance  was  never  so  great;  the  interest  of  the 
people  never  so  general.  The  management  of  a£fain 
external  to  the  school  room^  by  all  tbe  grades  of  offi- 
cers, is  materially  improved.  Experience  in  thdr 
work,  conference  with  their  associates  or  superiMs, 
the  reading  of  reports  and  journals  of  education,  and 
the  general  progress  of  public  sentiment  have  con- 
spired to  effect  great  improvement  in  the  condua  and 
supervision  of  schools.  Still  more  observable  is  tbe 
proficiency  made  by  teachers  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  art.  This  is  owing,  m  great  measure,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  teachers,  institutes  which  are  multiplying 
and  improvmg  in  efficiency  in  almost  every  State. 
During  the  critical  interval  betwe  n  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  and  Normal  schools,  much  depends 
on  a  rigorous  effort  to  induce  and  stimulate  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  to  adopt  a  more  rational,  judidoos, 
and  methodical  mode  of  instruction.  An  approxima- 
tion, near  or  remote,  in  the  great  mass  of  teachers,  to 
the  standard  of  those  professionally  educated,  has 
been  effected  :  sometimes  by  county  organizations,  on* 
der  State  supervision;  sometimes  by  bringing  together 
teachers  from  all  the  counties  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict ;  and,  in  one  instance,  by  assembling  the  teach- 
ers of  a  whole  state  to  receive  instruction  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  the  school 
operations  of  the  Southern  States,  and  is  now  inore 
rapidly  revolutionizing  modes  of  instruction  than  any 
other  measure  that  has  been  tried.  No  part  of  the 
funds  at  our  disposal  have  produced  greater  or  better 
results  than  that  contributed  to  this  object. 

It  is  both  encouraging  and  embarrassing  to  see  how 
eagerly  the  people  of  all  the  States  are  looking  to  ns 
for  a  little  assistance — just  enough  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  present  emergency ;  and,  though  we  can 
respond  to  a  small  part  only  of  tbe  calls  made  op<n 
us,  we  receive  from  school  boards  and  from  the  State 
Superintendents  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  valne 
of  (he  aid  we  are  able  to  render.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  high  estimation  in  which  our  labors  are 
held  by  the  United  States  Commissicner  of  Education. 
In  his  recent  report  he  says:  **  Nothing  in  the  history 
of  our  century,  indeed  nothing  in  human  history, 
parallels  George  Pealx>dy's  aid  to  education  in  the 
Southern  States,  whether  we  consider  the  amoants 
bestowed  or  the  methods  in  which  the  great  trust  is 
administered."  After  naming  the  amounts  given  in 
the  first  ten  years,  he  adds :  "  Great  as  these  sums  are, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  methods  by  which 
the  sums  have  been  bestowed  have  increased  their 
beneficial  results  tenfold." 

The  scholarships  established  last  year  have  had  an 
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excellent  effect.  Those  given  to  the  New  Orleans 
Normal  School,  in  amounts  of  ^150  each,  were  used 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  from  the  country  parishes. 
They  were  ten  in  number.  Those  of  the  Nashville 
Normal  College,  of  $200  each,  were  for  pupils  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  Tennessee.  The  number  of 
beneticiartes  was  nineteen;  of  whom,  ten  were  from 
Georgia,  seven  from  Virginia  and  two  from  Florida.' 
Now  that  the  provision  has  become  more  generally 
known,  numerous  applications  are  coming  in  from 
other  states — thirty,  for  example,  from  Mississippi, 
and  forty  from  Texas. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  ESTABLISHED. 


THE  Department  of  Industrial  Training, 
organized  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  has  estab- 
lished two  schools,  one  of  silk  culture,  and 
one  of  the  mechanic  arts.  We  have  not  seen 
either  of  these  schools  at  work,  but  the  effort 
to  establish  them  is  to  be  commended,  and 
we  wish  the  experiment  success.  Below  will 
be  found  the  circular  of  the  school  of  silk 
culture  in  full : 

A  great  need  of  the  day  is  an  industry  that  can  be 
taken  into  the  family.  In  many  homes  there  are 
those  who  would  gladly  welcome  an  art  which  would 
give  them  employment  for  spare  hours  and  add  some- 
thing to  an  income  too  small  to  allow  indulgence  in 
anything  else  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Espe- 
cially is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  industry* 
established  which  shall  give  employment  to  the  child- 
ren and  the  female  members  in  many  families. 

Silk  culture  is  eminently  an  industry  of  this  kind. 
The  rearing,  feeding,  and  care  of  the  worms  is  a  work 
which  a  woman  can  do  as  well  as  a  man;  while  the 
reeling  of  the  silk  is  an  art  for  which  womad's  patience 
and  skill  peculiarly  fit  her.  • 

Experiments  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  silk  cul- 
ture can  be  carried  on  with  profit  in  the  family.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  the  council  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Training  have  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Exhibi-. 
tion  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  purpose  of 
training  persons  in  the  art  of  silk-cullure  and  reeling. 

This  schotil  will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on 
the  fifteenth  instant,  and  remain  in  session  until  the 
cocoons  are  spun,  which  will  be  in  about  eight  weeks 
from  the  date  of  opening.  During  this  time  the 
school  will  be  in  charge  of  S.  Chamberlain,  M.  D., 
who  has  made  silk-culture  a  study  for  years.  He  will 
be  in  daily  attendance  to  give  practical  instruction  in 
the  art  in  all  of  its  bearings  and  stages,  and  pupils  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in  the  work,  and 
learning  by  practice  an  industry  which  it  is  confidently 
believed  shall  carry  sunshine  and  comfort  to  many 
homes. 

Frequent  lectures  upon  subi.ects  connected  with  the 
art  will  be  given.  The  charge  for  instruction  for  the 
full  course  is  five  dollars,  which  includes  the  daily 
admission  to  the  Exhibition.  The  school  will  be  open 
at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion. 'J^hose  calling  at  the  Exhibition  to  enquire 
about  the  school  should  see  Dr.  Chamberlain,  at  the 
Lecture  Room,  Column  B-26.  All  correspondence 
should  be  directed  to  the  office  of  the  company. 


The  following  extract  is  from  the  circular 
of  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts: 

The  council  in  charge  of  this  department  have 
granted  to  the  undersigned  the  privilege  of  establish- 
mg  a  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  in  which  he  shall 
give  instruction  in  drawing,  designing,  modeling,  en- 
graving,  painting,  carving,  pattern  making,  moulding, 
casting,  filing,  turning,  sawing,  and  planing,  and  the 
general  use  of  metal  and  wood -working  tools  and 
machinery.  Pupils  will  be  taken  frequently  to  see 
such  other  mechanical  processes  as  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  conduct  m  a  school. 

This  school,  located  in  the  first  manufacturing  city  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  building  of  all  others  best  suited  to  it,  sur- 
rounded by  the  products  of  the  mechanical  skill  and 
genius  of  Europe  and  America,  offers  superior  ad- 
vantages to  those  who  desire  to  develop  the  natural 
bent  of  their  children's  talent.  Pupils  from  a  distance 
will  have  pleasant  homes  found  them  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  school  at  low  rates. 

Terms  in  productive  class  five  dollars  per  month  in 
advance.  In  class,  for  instruction  only,  ten  dollars 
per  month.  Pupils  in  their  second  year  will  be  paid 
a  fair  price  for  productive  labor. 

Further  information  concerning  either  of 
these  schools  can  be  had  by  addressing  W. 
T.  Seal,  Superintendent  Educational  Depart 
ment.  International   Exhibition,  Centennial 
Grounds,  Philadelphia. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  PRACTI- 
CALLY APPLIED. 


A  RECENT  correspondent  of  the  Lancas- 
ter Inquirer y  writing  of  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phan School,  Dayton,  Armstrong  county. 
Pa.,  says: 

As  we  see  the  great  care  that  is  taken  of  both  mind 
and  body,  we  cannot  but  feel  proud  of  our  Common- 
wealth for  the  guardianship  of  its  wards,  and  grateful 
to  the  philanthropic  mind  that  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  thus  giving  expression  to  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
the  Slate  owes  to  those  who  defended  her.  But  the 
crowning  feature  of  this  school  is  not  merely  the  mak- 
ing of  a  temporary  home  for  the  children  of  dead  and 
disabled  soldiers,  it  is  in  the  preparation  of  these 
children  for  the  duties  of  life  after  the  direct  care  of 
the  school  is  no  longer  over  them.  This  is  done  by 
a  more  complete  education  than  most  schools  of  the 
same  grade  can  give.  The  brain  and  the  hand  are 
both  trained. 

I  think  our  worthy  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction could  here  find  his  favorite  idea  of  indus- 
trial education  exemplified  as  fully,  at  least,  as  cir- 
cumstances allow  under  the  present  development  of 
the  system.  In  the  school -room  we  find  classes  re- 
citing the  "  elements,"  we  hear  them  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  common  English  branches,  we  find 
them  receiving  instructions  in  Physiology,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Algebra,  Geometry.  We  go  to  the  work- 
shop, a  building  erected  specially  for  the  purpose,  . 
and  in  one  room  a  score  of  boys  are  learning  to  make 
boots  and  shoes  under  the  constant  direction  of  two 
practical  shoemakers.  In  another  apartment  a  lady, 
well  fitted  for  the  duty,  gives  instruction  in  knitting 
and  sewing ;  and,  reaching  farther  than  some  might 
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think  necessary,  boys  as  as  well  as  girls  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  the  needle. 

Until  last  fall,  just  as  much  work  of  this  kind  was 
done  by  the  children  as  was  needed  for  the  demands 
of  the  school ;  consequently  but  a  small  number  were 
taught  any  trade.  Now,  all  the  children  acquire 
knowledge  and  skill  in  some  employment  that  helps 
to  fit  them  for  future  usefulness,  so  that  if  an  opportu- 
nity is  not  presented  to  them  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
by  some  profession,  they  have  an  alternative.  An  ex- 
amination of  their  work  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  ready 
market  will  be  found  for  their  productions.  During 
the  summer  season  a  large  garden,  worked  entirely 
by  the  pupils,  supplies  all  the  vegetables  used  at  the 
school.  This  work  is  done,  of  course,  in  a  systematic 
way,  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  older  persons  ca- 
pable of  giving  intelligent  direction,  each  in  his  or 
her  own  department. 


Good  schools  and  how  to  make 

THEM. 


THE  following  outline  of  a  practical  talk 
given  by  Prin.  Henry  L.  Bolt  wood,  of 
Ottawa,  111.,  at  a  teachers'  institute,  is  taken 
from  the  Ottawa  Republican  : 

The  speaker  distinguished  between  good  schools 
and  the  other  kind.  Good  schools  are  not  always 
kept  m  costly  school  houses;  do  not  always  have 
good  apparatus ;  are  not  always  the  stillest ;  are  not 
always  most  praised ;  do  not  necessarily  get  news- 
paper puffs,  nor  get  up  show  examinations  or  exhibi. 
lions.  Good  schools  are  orderly,  industrious,  cleanly  < 
in  school-room  and  surroundings,  cleanly  in  language 
and  morals.  They  are  thorough  and  scholarly.  They 
tend  to  build  up  character;  to  make  the  boys  who 
attend  them  manly,  and  the  girls  womanly.  They  are 
known  by  their  influence  outside  the  school-room  as 
well  as  by  the  work  which  they  do  inside  the  building. 

The  main  factor  of  a  good  school  is  the  teacher. 
What  the  mainspring  is  to  the  watch  he  must  be  to 
the  school.  To  do  all  that  he  ought,  he  must,  above 
all  things  else,  possess  a  good  character.  He  must 
know  before  he  can  teach.  He  must  be  patient,  res- 
olute, energetic,  enthusiastic,  hopeful. 

Next  come  the  directors.  They  are  legally  respon- 
sible  for  a  good  school.  They  ought  to  feel  their 
responsibility  more.  They  should  take  special  pains 
to  keep  the  school- houses  in  good  repair,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  keeping  them  comfortable.  They  should  take 
more  pains  to  secure  good  teachers.  They  ought  to 
be  more  careful  to  secure  teachers  of  known  charac- 
ter, and  should  beware  of  educational  tramps.  If  they 
feel  themselves  restricted  to  a  given  sum  in  paying  the 
teachers,  they  ought  to  see  that  they  get  the  best  pos- 
sible teacher  for  the  money.  If  they  employ  begin- 
ners, they  should  be  sure  that  the  applicant  has  good 
character  and  good  scholarship.  '1  hey  ought  not  to 
employ  a  teacher  whom  they  cannot  trust,  and  when 
they  employ  him  they  should  stand  by  him.  It  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  have  directors  examined,  to  see 
whether  ihey  are  fit  for  their  office.  Particularly,  they 
ought  to  be  examined  as  to  the  strength  of  their  back- 
bone ;  to  determine  whether  they  can  stand  firm  in 
trial. 

Parents  are  largely  responsible  for  good  schools : 
First,  the  children  whom  they  send  to  the  schools 
ought  to  be  obedient.     If  obedience  is  well   learned 


by  a  pupil  at  home,  the  teacher  has  little  trouble  with 
him  in  school.  Parents  should  interest  themselves  io 
their  children's  studies,  should  never  speak  disparag- 
ing words  of  teachers  in  presence  of  their  children; 
should  visit  the  schools  often. 

The  clergymen  should  remember  the  schools  more 
in  the  church  and  in  the  prayer-meeting.  Christian 
families  should  not  forget  them  in  their  daily  prayen. 
If  the  Sunday-school,  which  gathers  a  small  part  of 
the  children  one  hour  a  week,  demands  a  high  place 
in  our  estimation,  how  is  it  with  the  day  school,  which 
gathers  almost  all  the  children  thirty  hours  a  week? 
Every  good  citizen  should  aid  and  encourage  good 
schools. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS ! 


WE  are  anxious  that  the  Normal  School 
question  should  be  discussed  through 
and  through.  If  anything  can  be  fairly  said 
against  these  schools  or  their  management, 
let  it  be  said  by  all  means  in  its  full  length 
and  breadth.  If  errors  are  embedded  in  our 
system,  if  mistakes  have  been  made  in  its 
management,  we  would  have  them  fully  and 
plainly  pointed  out.  If  the  system  is  still  im- 
perfect or  the  schools  fail  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  their  foundation,  we  shall  welcome 
the  hand  that  will  apply  the  remedy.  If  any 
official  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
Schools  has  neglected  his  duty  or  has  shown 
himself  incompetent  to  perform  it,  let  him  be 
boldly  named  and  quicklv  removed  as  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground.  We  have  an  exceeding 
dislike  to  cowards,  skulkers,  slanderers,  and 
talkers  behind  people's  backs ;  but  we  admire 
the  man,  however  much  he  may  differ  from 
us,  who  will  stand  squarely  up  and  make  a 
manly  fight  for  what  he  believes  right.  In 
several  of  the  late  numbers  of  The  Journal 
we  have  published  articles  from  the  heads  of 
the  Normal  Schools  expounding  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  they  were  established  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  work. 
Again  and  again,  we  have  announced  that 
our  columns  are  open  to  any  who  may  have 
something  to  say  in  opposition.  As  yet 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  offered.  In 
lieu  of  it,  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  fairness  of 
our  proposition,  we  publish  below  two  arti- 
cles copied  from  Bucks  county  papers;  the 
first,  an  editorial  from  the  Doylestown  Dem- 
ocrat, the  second,  a  contribution  which  ap- 
peared without  editorial  endorsement  in  the 
Bucks  County  Intelligencer. 

The  Democrat  says : 

The  founders  of  our  system  of  common  school  edu- 
cation never  intended  that  it  should  extend  beyond 
teaching  children  the  rudiments  of  English  education, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.     But  in  coui>e  of  time 
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it  hsis  been  extended  until  the  purse  of  the  taxpayers 
is  made  to  pay  for  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  who  are  abund- 
antly able  themselves,  and  should  be  made,  to  pay. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  children  of  the  poor  get  be- 
yond the  district  school,  where  they  receive  the  bene- 
fits the  system  was  intended  to  confer.  Those  who 
attend  our  Normal  schools  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  men  in  good  circumstances,  who  can  afford  to  pay 
their  children's  board  and  tuition,  which  the  poor 
man  now  helps  to  pay. 

We  would  dispense  with  the  Normal  schools  and 
save  that  expense  to  the  people.  We  do  not  believe 
they  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education.  It 
used  to  be  the  case,  that  every  village  in  the  State  had 
its  academy  or  classical  school,  where  boys  and  girls 
could  receive  a  good  solid  education  at  their  parents' 
expense,  and  boarding  schools  were  numerous.  But 
the  Normal  schools  have  shut  up  nearly  all  of  these. 
Private  boarding  schools  cannot  compete  with  insti- 
tutions supported  mainly  by  the  State,  unless  they  are 
sectarian  and  have  a  powerful  religious  organization 
at  their  back.  There  is  not  a  NormaP  school  in  the 
State  that  is  self-supporting,  and  if  the  State  aid  were 
withdrawn,  we  think  they  would  all  go  down.  They 
are  constantly  asking  appropriations,  and  generally 
getting  them. 

The  Normal  schools  have  broken  up  the  academies 
and  the  private  boarding  schools,  and  parents  are 
obliged,  in  most  instances,  to  send  their  children  a 
considerable  distance  from  home  if  they  wish  to  give 
them  a  better  education  than  the  district  school  affords. 
We  believe  the  cause  of  education  could  be  advanced 
if  the  Normal  schools  were  closed  to-morrow.  It 
would  re-establish  the  academy  and  locaK classical 
school,  where  parents  could  give  as  gobd,  if  not  a 
better,  education  to  their  children,  and  a  large  amount 
of  money  would  be  saved  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  following  is  the  article  of  the  writer 
in  the  Intelligencer : 

Careful  citizens  are  beginning  to  inquire  whether 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
support  of  the  ten  Normal  schools  is  not  too  costly  for 
the  results  obtained.  Since  i860  over  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  freely  given  away  by  the 
Commonwealth  to  these  institutions — while  scores  of 
excellent  academies  and  boarding  schools  have  gone 
down  under  the  strong  competition  of  these  favored 
charges  of  the  State.  The  situation  of  Bucks  county 
is  deplorable.  Academies  of  the  first  class  were  once 
conducted  at  Attleboro'  and  Carversville,  both  of 
which  proved  disastrous  investments  for  private  cap- 
ital on  account  of  the  ruinous  preferences  extended  by 
the  State  to  the  Normal  schools.  Boarding  schools, 
conducted  by  private  local  enterprise,  are  rapidly  be- 
coming an  impossibility  in  most  of  the  sixty-seven 
counties  of  the  State.  The  usefulness  and  conveni- 
ence of  a  high-grade  classical  school,  such  as  that 
once  conducted  by  the  Messrs.  Long  at  Hartsvilleand 
those  now  conducted  in  Doylestown,  is  recognized  by 
all  parents  and  guardians  who  desire  to  enjoy  an  im- 
mediate oversight  of  the  institution  to  which  they 
commit  their  children. 

In  the  division  of  the  State  into  Normal  school  dis- 
tricts the  large  county  of  Bucks,  together  with  Dela- 
ware, Montgomery,  and  Chester,  form  the  first  district. 
Only  one  State  Normal  school  can  exist  in  this  terri- 
tory under  the  law,  and  that  one  is  now  in  successful 
operation  at  West  Chester.  In  six  years  that  institu- 
tion has  received  the  sum  of  ^55,227  from  the  State 


treasury.  A  further  sum  is  asked  for  to  complete  an 
additional  wing.  No  boarding  school  can  success- 
fully compete  with  an  institution  fostered  in  this  way, 
if  the  courses  of  study  are  essentially  the  same.  School 
properties  are  a  drup  in  Bucks,  Montgomery,  and 
Delaware  counties,  and  all  other  counties  throughout 
the  State,  except  those  which  do  not  happen  to  enjoy 
the  exceptional  and  extraordinary  advantages  of  a  State 
Normal  school.  No  new  local  enterprises  of  this 
character  are  discussed  among  us,  and  the  Seventy 
thousand  people  of  Bucks  county  will  sooner  or  later 
be  obliged  to  seek  the  benefits  of  a  good  boarding 
school  in  distant  counties  or  distant  States. 

This  evil  cannot  be  remedied  unless  the  State  Normal 
schools  are  stripped  of  many  of  the  privileges  granted 
them  by  the  act  of  1857.  That  act,  by  express  provi- 
sion, permits  each  of  the  schools  to  employ  professors 
to  teach  nearly  every  branch  of  human  investigation. 
The  only  limitation  is  contained  in  the  20th  section, 
which  provides  that  the  course  of  study  shall  be  fixed 
by  a  majority  of  the  principals  who  attend  the  meet- 
ing for  that  purpose,  after  approval  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent :  and  that  the  course  of  study  thus  ar- 
ranged shall  be  binding  upon  all  the  principals.  The 
principals,  in  the  manner  designated  in  the  act,  in- 
cluded in  the  course  of  study  almost  as  many  studies 
as  are  included  in  any  college  curriculum  in  the  land. 
These  Normal  institutions  at  once  organized  them- 
selves, not  only  as  professional  schools  for  training 
teachers,  but  as  institutions  for  general  culture.  Then 
they  began  to  affect  the  old  classical  schools  and  ac- 
ademies, and  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  build 
new  ones  in  localities  where  they  would  be  useful. 

We  are  amoifg  those  who  believe  that  the  Normal 
schools  should  be  confined  strictly  to  the  work  of  pro- 
fessional training  schools  for  teachers,  and  that  the  act 
of  1857  should  be  repealed  or  amended  to  bring  about 
that  result.  A  school  which  should  advertise  itself  as  a 
medical  school  is  not  expected  to  teach  anything  to 
its  students  except  medicine.  So  an  institution  de- 
signed especially  to  teach  persons  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  palpably  astray  when  it  professes  to  teach 
studies  which  apply  as  well  to  the  other  callings  as  to 
that  of  the  teacher.  If  a  student  pursues  studies  there 
that  will  be  as  of  much  aid  to  him  if  he  becomes  a 
lawyer,  doctor  or  minister,  as  if  he  becomes  a  teacher, 
then,  in  our  opinion,  the  Normal  schools  are  invading 
the  field  which  really  belongs  to  the  colleges  and  class- 
ical schools. 

State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  in  his  report  for 
1877,  says  that  much  more  attention  is  given  to  ped- 
agogy, or  the  science  of  teaching,  in  the  Normal 
schools  of  Europe  than  with  us.  The  science  of  teach- 
ing is  the  one  essential  thing  which  should  be  taught 
in  our  State  Normal  schools,  while  the  work  of  making 
mathematicians,  linguists,  and  artists  should  be  left  to 
the  schools  whose  special  function  is  to  teach  these 
things.  An  examination  of  the  course  of  studies  in 
any  of  our  Normal  schools  will  show  that  about  as 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  Latin,  Greek  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  as  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  enlarge  the 
already  lilfcral  provision  of  the  act  of  1857  far  beyond 
reason  or  necessity,  and,  sometimes,  in  contravention 
of  the  generous  provisions  of  the  act  mentioned.  The 
present  course  of  study,  which  is  binding  upon  all 
these  schools,  and  which  may  be  found  in  the  report 
of  State  Superintendent  Wickersham  for  1 878,  does 
not  permit  instruction  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
faculty  of  the  West  Chester  school,  however,  intro- 
duced instruction  in  the  Greek  language.     A  knowl- 
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edge  of  Greek  can  hardly  be  urged  as  a  requisite  of 
aid  to  most  of  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
teach  in  the  district  schools.  This  is  the  reason,  we 
presume,  why  that  study  was  left  out  of  the  course  by 
the  convention  of  Normal  principals.  By  what  au- 
thority it  is  introduced  in  the  West  Chester  coarse  is, 
like  Dundreary's  conundrum,  **  something  which  no 
fellow  can  find  out.'* 

Departures  of  this  character  indicate  the  tendency 
of  these  schools  to  gravitate  away  from  the  true  object 
of  their  institution.  The  school  at  Millersville  grew 
out  of  a  temporary  school  for  teachers  called  a  "  Nor- 
mal Institute,"  to  use  the  language  of  Prof.  Wicker- 
sham.  We  understand  that  it  was  at  first  merely  an 
assembly  of  persons  who  were  intent  rather  on  dis- 
covering improved  methods  of  teaching  than  acquiring 
general  knowledge.  A  county  teachers*  institute  is  a 
true  Normal  school  in  session  for  a  few  days.  The 
instructors  there  do  not  aim  to  convey  new  knowledge 
to  the  teacher.  Their  real  function  is  to  tell  the  teacher 
how  to  impart  to  others  what  he  already  knows. 

Confined  strictly  to  what  we  conceive  should  be  its 
sphere,  the  State  Normal  School  should  be  fostered  by 
the  Slate.  It  would  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  schools 
for  general  classical  training — not  more  so  than  do 
the  medical,  law,  or  theological  schools.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  present  Normal  school  sys- 
tem is  injurious  to  large  districts  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  is  building  up  a  monopoly  in  education 
under  the  forms  of  law. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.  XI. 
FIRST  DAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


QN  our  way  from  Strasburg  to  Schaffhausen, 
we  left  the  domains  of  tbe  Emperor 
wunelm,  at  Basle,  and  set  foot  for  the  first 
time  in  Switzerland.  All  Germany  is  a  mil- 
itary camp.  Every  city  and  town  has  its 
garrison.  Grim-looking  soldiers  with  helmet 
and  musket  are  met  with  everywhere,  and 
these,  with  the  suspicious-looking  policemen, 
mar  the  pleasure  of  the  traveler  and  make 
him  glad  to  escape  their  surveillance.  I  con- 
fess I  breathed  freer  and  felt  more  at  home 
upon  entering  the  territory  of  the  little  re- 
public that  has  so  long  bravely  maintained  its 
liberty  and  independence.  The  train  stopped 
only  a  few  minutes  at  Basle  and  we  did  not 
see  much  of  the  place,  but  our  attention 
could  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  two  lofty 
towers  of  the  Munster,  a  cathedral  nearly  a 
thousand  years  old,  that  rose  conspicuous  over 
the  tops  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  Our 
course  was  along  the  Rhine  valley, with  many 
picturesque  spurs  of  the  Black  Forest  in  view 
on  our  left,  and  .towards  evening  we  could 
see  away  to  the  South  the  snow- covered  peaks 
of  the  Alps  glowing  in  the  setting  sun. 

Farming  in  Switzerland  is  done  in  the  same 
primitive  style  as  in  Germany.     The  imple- 


ments of  husbandry  are  similar.     They  use 
oxen,  horses,  mules,  cows,  double  and  single, 
to  do  their  heavier  hauling,  while  carts  pushed 
by  hand  or  drawn  by  dogs  are  still  numerousL 
Half  of  the  workers  in  the  Selds  are  women, 
and  at  the  approach  of  evening  we  saw  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women  and  children  returning 
to  their  homes  from  the  fields,  many  in  groups, 
but  some  alone  or  in  small  numbers.       Much 
of  the  products  of  their  fields  is  harvested 
and  taken  to  market  in   a  kind    of   wedge- 
shaped  basket  carried  on  the  back,  and  it  is 
rare  to  see  either  a  man  or  woman  among  the 
laboring  classes  that  is  not  bent  forward  and 
deformed  by  this  kind  of  toil. 

Just  at  dusk,  after  a  long  day's  ride,  we 
stop  near  Schaffhausen,  at  the  Schweitzerhof 
hotel,  a  magnificent  establishment,  overlook- 
ing the  Falls  of  the  Rhine.  From  the  window 
of  my  room  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  beautifiil 
terraced  grounds  of  the  hotel,  the  falls,  the 
Rhine  above  and  below  them,  the  bridge  that 
spans  it,  with  the  village  of  Neuhausen  at  one 
end  and  the  castle  Laufen  on  its  rocky  cliff  at 
the  other,  and  the  snowy  crowns  and  tall 
peaks  of  the  distant  Alps.     The  Falls  of  the 
Rhine    are    not    grand    as   compared    with 
Niagara,   but   they  are   very  beautiful,  and 
reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe.     The  river 
above  the  fallsjs  380  feet  wide,  and  the  total 
height  of  the  cataract,  including  the  rapids, 
is  about  100  feet.     The  precipice  over  which 
the  water  is  precipitated  in  three  grand  leaps 
is  from  50  to  60  feet  in  height.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river  was 
swollen  by  the  melting  snows,  and  the  falls 
looked  their  best.     We  saw  them  in  all  their 
beauty  by  moonlight,  and  we  saw  them  in 
the  early  morning   when  hundreds  of  rain- 
bows, like  fairy  bridges,  spanned  in  all  direc- 
tions the  falling  waters,  or  hung  suspended 
over  them.     A  walk  enabled  us  to  see  the 
falls  from  the  Chateau  Worth  below  them ; 
from    the    Rheinfall-Brucke,    above    them; 
from  the  castle  Laufen,  looking  right  down 
upon  them;  and  from  the  Fischetz,  an  iron 
platform  running  directly  out  over  the  foam- 
ing abyss.  A  boatman  stood  ready  for  a  small 
fee  to  take  us  through  the  rushing,  boiling 
waters  at  their  foot  to  the  central  rock,  on 
which  there  is  a  pavilion  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  scene,  but  for  want 
of  time  we  did  not  accept  his  invitation. 

And  now  we  are  off  for  Zurich.  The  Swiss 
cars  are  more  like  our  own,  at  home,  than 
any  others  we  have  seen.  Some  of  them 
have  separate  compartments  like  those  on  the 
roads  of  other  European  countries,  but  many 
of  them  have  no  such  divisions,  and  are  en- 
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tered  at  the  ends  and  not  at  the  sides.     The 
seats,  however,  are  double  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  and  single  on  the  other,  thus  giving  the 
interior  a  lop-sided  appearance.     The  com- 
partment we  occupied  was  luxurious  in  its 
upholstery,  and  supplied  with  most  of  the 
conveniences  of  our  parlor  cars.     The  road 
itself  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  its  embank- 
ments are  sodded,  and  as  much  care  is  taken 
of  bed  and  banks  as  of  a  gentleman's  lawn. 
Guards  keep  watch  at  every  crossing,  their 
houses  being  neat  little  cottages  with  running 
vines  and  plats  of  flowers.     The  country  sta- 
tions are  built  in  good  taste,  and  made  inviting 
by.  shrubbery  and  flowers.     A  good  deal  of 
turf  is  cut  along  the  road,  and  we  saw  some 
cars   loaded  with   freshly-sawed    lumber,   a 
novelty  in  these  old  countries.   Several  towns 
through  which  we  passed  contain  many  new 
houses  built   in  modern  style,  and  exhibit 
signs  of  enterprise  just  like  that  which  is  so 
common  in  America. 

I  stopped  at  Zurich,  but  my  friends  went 
on  to  Lucerne.  The  special  object  I  had  in 
view  in  visiting  Zurich  was  to  see  the  great 
Polytechnic  School  of  Switzerland  which  is 
located  in  that  city,  so  I  at  once  crossed  the 
Limmat,  over  the  wide  Bahnhof-Briicke,  close 
to  the  station,  and  made  my  way  up  the  long 
hill  on  the  summit  of  which  the  buildings  of 
the  school  are  situated.  The  Director  was 
not  in  his  room,  but  I  was  fortunate  in  finding 
Professor  Meyer,  the  well-known  geologist 
and  chemist,  who  kindly  showed  me  the  mag- 
nificent collections,  and  explained  to  me  in 
the  most  genial  manner,  as  well  as  his  broken 
English  and  my  poor  French  enabled  us  to 
understand  one  another,  the  workings  of  the 
institution.  Subsequently,  I  received  in  Lon- 
don from  the  Director  himself  valuable  re- 
ports and  documents,  containing  just  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  how- 
ever, in  this  series  of  letters,  to  speak  in  detail 
of  this  noble  school,  of  the  University  with 
which  it  is  connected,  or  of  general  education 
in  Switzerland,  of  which  I  learned  what  I 
could — all  this  and  much  more  I  hope  to  pre- 
sent in  a  diflerent  form.  Still,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  school  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  that 
I  found  in  attendance  some  700  students,  a 
few  from  the  United  States. 

The  terrace  in  front  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  commands  a  very  fine  view  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  country.  As  I  stood  upon  it 
the  whole  city  was  spread  out  before  me;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  could,  with  the  aid 
of  a  map,  point  out  all  the  principal  buildings. 
There  was  the  Limmat,  with  its  bridges,  cut- 


ting the  city  almost  in  two ;  and  near  it  the 
broad  Bahnhof  Strasse,  bordered  with  trees 
leading  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  lake  ; 
further  over  runs  the  shallow  Sihl,  emptying 
into  the  Limmat  below  the  city ;  to  the  left 
lies  the  beautiful  Lake  Zurich,  its  banks  en- 
livened with  orchards,  vineyards,  villages, 
villas ;  and  in  the  background  rise  the  ma- 
jestic Alps,  peak  on  peak,  Grieseltstock, 
Pfaunstock,  Drusberg,  Biferstenstock,  Kamm- 
listock  and  many  others,  all  snow-capped. 
Descending  to  the  city,  I  took  a  hasty  out- 
side glance  at  the  cathedral,  called  the  Gross 
Munster,  commenced  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  on  the  west  tower  of  which  Charlemagne 
is  seated  with  gilded  crown  and  sword,  in 
recognition  of  donations  made  by  him  to  the 
original  church;  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Lin- 
denhof,  once  an  imperial  palace;  and  then 
made  my  way  to  the  Town  Library,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  relics  of  the  Swiss  lake- 
villages,  collected  by  the  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Zurich.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that 
no  subject  has  interested  the  scientific  world 
to  a  greater  extent  within  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  than  these  relics,  showing  as  they 
seem  to  do  that  man  has  lived  upon  the 
earth  for  a  longer  time  than  has  generally  . 
been  supposed.  They  also  throw  much  light 
upon  the  mode  of  life,  manners  and  customs, 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

The  collection  of  objects  at  Zurich,  relat- 
ing to  the  ancient  lake-dwellers,  is  quite 
large  and  exceedingly  interesting.  First, 
there  are  models  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
lived.  These  were  built  on  piles  driven  into 
the  lake  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
Each  hut  had  a  floor  of  mud,  loam  and 
gravel.  The  framework  consisted  of  piles  or 
stakes,  and  the  sides  were  made  of  a  kind  of 
hurdle-work  of  small  branches  woven  in  be- 
tween the  upright  timbers,  and  covered  with 
a  considerable  thickness  of  loam  or  clay. 
The  huts,  only  one  story  in  height,  were 
thatched  with  straw  or  reeds,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  provided  with  windows  of 
any  kind.  Each  one  of  them  had  its  hearth, 
consisting  of  large  slabs  of  stone.  Many  of 
these  dwellings  seem  to  have  been  burned, 
for  their  remains  are  nearly  always  charred 
or  partially  burned.  The  relics  fished  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  at  the  places 
where  the  villages  were  located  are  very 
numerous,  of  great  variety,  and  represent  long 
periods  of  time.  Those  at  Zurich  are  divided 
into  three  great  classes,  representing  respec- 
tively the  ages  of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  of 
iron.  There  are  thousands  of  specimens  in 
each  class.     The  stone  age  is  represented  by 
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arrowheads,  mortars,  axes,  hammers,  and  a 
great  variety  of  objects  made  of  bone.  These 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  our  Indian  an- 
tiquities. Then  come  the  bronze  and  iron 
ages,  with  many  kinds  of  implements  both  for 
use  and  ornament.  Among  them  are  house- 
hold utensils,  apparatus  for  fishing,  catching 
birds,  killing  and  dressing  animals,  weaving, 
and  working  the  land ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
some  highly  ornamental  metal  work,  and  tex 
tures  showing  considerable  skill  in  weaving 
and  embroidery.  Adjoining  the  rooms  in 
whicTi  are  placed  the  relics  of  the  lake- 
dwellers,  are  smaller  apartments  containing 
the  Cekic  and  Roman  remains  found  in 
Switzerland.  My  only  regret  on  leaving  the 
museum  at  the  hour  of  closing  was  that  I  had 
time  only  to  see  and  not  to  study  this  collec- 
tion, so  interesting  to  one  who  would  like  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  made  by 
the  human  race  since  the  beginning. 

The  ride  from  Zurich  to  Lucerne  was  made 
in  the  night,  and  I  waked  up  next  morning 
to  find  that  our  hotel,  the  Swan,  was  located 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons,  and  commanded  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  mountain  scenery  in  all  Switzer- 
land. Immediately  in  front  of  the  hotel  ran 
the  Schweizerhof  Quay,with  its  broad  avenue, 
bordered  with  chestnuts,  and  its  fine  hotels 
and  handsome  private  residences.  Several 
steam-boats  are  lying  at  the  wharfs,  gayly 
decked  with  flags ;  and  pleasure  boats  are 
waiting  for  excursionists,  manned  by  men 
and  women,  in  the  picturesque  dress  of  the 
Swiss  peasantry.  Numerous  water-fowl,  swan, 
geese,  ducks,  with  their  young,  gracefully  sail 
about  in  the  little  inlets  of  the  lake,  evidently 
expecting  a  breakfast  from  the  early  walkers 
along  the  Quay.  The  lake  itself  looks  like 
ghstening  steel  or  brightened  silver  in  the 
morning  sun,  framed  in  with  mountains 
which  push  their  grey-pointed  peaks  above 
the  clouds. 

While  at  Lucerne  we  took  a  look  at  the 
queer  old  bridges  that  cross  the  Reuss,  a 
stream  that  issues  from  the  lake  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  Ca- 
pell  Briicke  crosses  the  stream  obliquely,  and 
is  covered  with  a  roof,  curiously  decorated 
with  154  paintings,  representing  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of  Lucerne,  and 
historical  events  relating  to  the  city.  Ad- 
joining the  bridge,  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
is  the  Wasserthurm,  a  quaint,  old  structure, 
built  it  is  said  for  alight-house,  and  now  used 
to  preserve  the  archives  of  the  town  \  and  at 
its  northern  end  the  equally  quaint  chapel  of 


St.  Peter.  Lower  down  the  stream  is  another 
bridge  called  the  Miihlen-Brijcke,  whose  roof 
is  adorned  with  paintings  representing  the 
**  Dance  of  Death,*'  or  death  in  every  sphere 
of  life.  At  one  end  of  this  bridge  is  a  curi- 
ous old  mill,  still  used  and  well  worth  a  visit. 
Not  far  from  the  other  end  are  the  gymna- 
sium and  the  school  house,  which  had  for 
me  an  interest  of  a  different  kind.  But  the 
great  sight  of  Lucerne  is  the  celebrated  lion, 
sculptured  from  the  solid  rock  in  its  natural 
bed,  by  the  Danish  sculptor,  Thorwaldsen. 
It  was  executed  in  honor  of  26  officers  and 
760  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  guard,  who  fell  in 
the  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  loth  of 
August,  1792.  The  lion  is  represented  as 
dying,  in  a  reclining  posture,  sheltering  with 
its  paw  the  French  shield  and  the  fieur  de 
/is.  It  is  transfixed  by  a  lance  which  has 
penetrated  the  vitals,  the  handle  being  broken 
some  two  feet  from  the  body.  The  figure, 
28  feet  long,  is  in  a  grotto,  sheltered  by  over- 
hanging rocks  in  whose  crevices  grow  plants 
and  creeping  vines.  A  spring  at  the  top 
flows  down  at  one  side  and  forms  a  dark 
pool  at  the  base.  The  attitude  and  expres- 
sion of  the  dying  animal  prove  the  artist  a 
master,  and  leave  a  lasting  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  visitor. 

The  length  of  the  lake,  from  Lucerne  to 
Fluelen,  is  2  7  miles.    We  made  the  excursion 
on   a  beautiful  little  steamboat.      The  city 
looks  charming  from  the  deck  of   the   boat 
soon  after  quitting  the  shore,  as  it  sits  on  the 
sloping  hill-sides,  with   its  walls  and  watch- 
towers  five  hundred  years  old.     The  scenery 
of  the  lake  is  considered  the  finest  of  any  of 
the  lakes  in  Switzerland,  and  our  sense  of 
enjoyment  never  wearied  for  a  moment  during 
the  entire  trip.     As  we  start,  on  the  left  rises 
the  Rigi,with  the  hotels  on  its  summit  plainly 
visible  ;  on  the  right  Pilatus,  grim,  gray  and 
apparently  inaccessible  ;  while  in  front,  seem- 
ingly barring  the  way  are  the  Blirgenstock, 
the   Buochser  Horn  and  the  Stanser  Horn. 
We  pass  beautiful  mountain  slopes  covered 
with  green  pastures,  orchards,  gardens ;   pic- 
turesque villages  and  tasteful  villas;  cottages 
with   broad   roofs  kept   in   place  by  heavy 
stones,  and  chalets  clinging  to  some  crag  far 
up  the  mountain  sides ;  jutting  promontories, 
rugged  cliffs  and  wild  gorges ;    bays,  inlets 
and  waterfalls,  and  O  !    the    mountains  that 
circle  us  around,  and  in   all  directions  lift 
their  tall  peaks  to  the  very  skies,  with  snow 
crowning  them  and  their  gorges   filled  with 
glaciers  that  gleam  white,  and  red,  and  blue  in 
the  sunlight.     But  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Can- 
tons has  historical  associations  that  add  in* 
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terest  to  it.     The  cantons  bordering  on  its 
waters  are   the  birth-place  of  Switzerland's 
freedom,  and  the  scenes  of  the  famous  ex- 
ploits of  the  patriot,  William  Tell.    Half-way 
along  the  lake  we  stop  at  the  little  village  of 
Gersau,  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  completely 
enclosed  by  rocks.    This  village  is  the  centre 
of    a  little  corner  of   land,  scarcely  eight 
square  miles  in  extent,  but  which  with  only 
looo  inhabitants,  maintained    its  indepen- 
dence for  four  centuries,  and  would  doubt- 
less fight  for  independence  now  against  the 
world  if  it  was  not  able  to  enjoy  as  much 
liberty  in  the  Swiss  confederation  as  out  of  it. 
At  Brunnen,  on  a  pyramid  of  rock  80  feet 
high,  called  the  VVytenstein,  there  is  an  in- 
scription in  colossal  gilt  letters  to  the  memory 
of  Schiller,  the*' Bard   of  Tell."      A  mile 
further  on  are  the  three  springs  of    Rutli, 
where  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  Novem- 
l^r,  1307,  thirty-three  men,  of  the  cantons 


of  Uri,  Schwyz  and  Unterwalden,  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other  and  not  to  rest  until  they  had  driven 
their  Austrian  oppressors  from  the  soil.  The 
result  was  shown  at  Morgarten  six  years  later. 
About  twenty  minutes  more,  and  the  boat 
passes  close  to  the  ledge  of  rock  called  Tell's 
Platte,  on  which  stands  the  chapel  of  the 
famous  Swiss  patriot.  It  is  said  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  brave  man  sprang  from  Ges- 
ler's  boat.  At  Fliielen  we  are  within  half  an 
hour's  ride  by  Diligence  of  Altorf — Altorf ! 
where  Tell  shot  the  apple  on  the  head  of  Al- 
bert, his  son,  and  where  he  defied  Gesler, 
dashed  down  his  cap  from  the  pole,  and  called 
upon  the  "men  of  Altorf."  The  story  of 
Tell  may  be  in  in  its  letter  a  fiction,  but  no 
one  can  visit  these  scenes  and  learn  how  well 
it  embodies  the  life  of  the  people,  past  and 
present,  and  not  believe  that  in  its  spirit  it  is 
I  a  fact. 
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Family  Library  of  British  Poetry.  From  Chau- 
cer to  Present  Time.  Edited  by  yames  T.  Fields 
and  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  Boston  :  Houghton y  Os- 
good 6r»  Company y  the  Riversiae  Press,  Cambridge. 

This  volume  of  a  thousand  pages  contains  the 
choicest  extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  English 
poetry.  The  selections  were  made  by  gentlemen 
whose  competency  for  such  a  task  no  one  will  quef- 
tton.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  perhaps  to  claim  that 
in  America  there  are  not  two  others  equally  compe- 
tent. The  book  is  intended  for  the  family,  to  furnish 
instruction  and  enjoyment  for  the  domestic  circle. 
Many  thousands  of  cultivated  families  have  not  the 
time  to  read  a  large  number  of  authors,  or  the  means 
to  procure  them.  In  the  **  Family  Library"  their 
wants  are  met.  They  have  here  the  purest  and  best 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  But  the  book  is  not 
only  of  great  value  in  the  home,  around  the  fireside, 
its  selections  are  only  well  adapted  to  the  reading  cir- 
cle, the  school,  and  to  any  one  who  desires  to  pursue 
a  short  course  of  reading,  or  to  review  what  he  has 
already  read. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany.  By  Alphonso  IVood^ 
A.  M.,  author  of  "  The  Class  Book  of  Botany ^^ 
"  Object  Lessons  in  Botany,''  *•  Plant  Record^'' 
etc.,  and  y.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D.,  author  of 
"  The  Fourteen  Weeks'  Series  in  Natural  Science." 
Pp.318.  A.  S.  Barnes  &*  Company,  New  York, 
Chiciigo  and  New  Orleans.     Mailing  price,  $1.2^. 

The  "  Fourteen  Weeks  "  Series  has  done  its  full 
share  in  popularizing  the  study  of  Natural  Science. 
The  latest  addition  to  this  series,  now  grown  into  a 
modest  scientific  library,  is  a  text-book  on  Botany,  the 
combined  work  of  Profs.  Wood  and  Steele.  The 
plan  of  the  work  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
Botany,  the  pupil  being  introduced  to  the  study  of 
the  plant  itself  by  means  of  illustrations  and  specimens 
collected  by  the  pupils.     The  parts  of  the   plant  and 


their  uses  are  pointed  out  and  described,  as  well 
as  its  generic  and  specific  character.  The  thing  is 
first  seen,  and  then  named,  new  terms  being  intro- 
duced as  necessity  for  them  arises.  About  a  hundred 
representative  plants  are  thus  descrbed,  through  an 
acquaintance  with  which,  it  is  believed,  the  pupil  may 
gradually  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Botany.  The  selection  of  plants  has  been  influenced 
by  the  following  considerations :  I.  The  plant  should 
be  common  throughout  the  country,  and  hence  acces- 
sible to  every  learner ;  2.  It  should  flower  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer,  that  being  the  season  when 
the  study  is  generally  pursued  in  the  schools;  3.  Il 
should  have  conspicuous  parts,  at  least  the  earlier  ones, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  a  beginner;  and  4. 
It  should  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  important 
orders,  as  neither  the  limits  of  the  book  nor  the  re- 
quirements of  its  plan  would  admit  the  study  of  them 

all. 

The  book  is  designed  as  an  intelligent  introduction 
to  the  science,  requiring  careful  analysis  of  specimens, 
and  a  careful  record  of  the  results  of  each  analysis 
kept  by  the  student  in  tables,  the  forms  of  which  are 
given.  In  class  work  it  is  recommended  that  these 
blank  forms  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  to  be  filled 
by  the  pupils,  subject  to  criticism  by  the  teacher  and 
the  class,as  to  analysis,  expression,  style,  punctuation, 
etc.  This  course  of  instruction  is  regarded  sufficient 
to  accustom  the  student  to  intelligent  use  of  the 
analytical  tables  in  the  larger  works.  "  With  its  aid," 
says  the  preface  "  the  student  can  trace  any  unknown 
plant  which  he  examines  to  its  Order  and  Name  as 
readily  as  one  turns  to  a  word  in  the  dictionary." 
The  book  is  a  most  excellent  one,  but  we 
fear  that  the  ordinary  teacher  and  ordinary  class 
will  —  neither  with  it  nor  with  any  other  — 
quite  realize  this  promise  of  its  author.  The  teacher 
who  is  himself  a  beginner  in  Botany  need  not 
fear  to  attack  the   science,  confident  of  salisfaotory 
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results  with  a  text-book  such  as  this  in  hand.  It  will 
prove  itself  a  treasure  wherever  introduced  and  ear- 
nestly studied.  To  the  devout  teacher  the  Book  of 
Nature  should  stand  second  only  to  the  Book  of  Rev- 
elation, and  no  chapters  in  this  book  are  of  more  fas- 
cinating interest  or  can  be  made  to  impress  truths  of 
greater  importance,  or  of  more  profound  significance, 
than  those  which  treat  of  grasses  and  ferns,  flowers  and 
trees — and  all  their  yearly  recurring  mystery. 

A  Normal  Word  Book  ;  or  Studies  in  Spelling,  De- 
fining^ Word' Analysis,  and  Synonyms.     For    Use 
in  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and  the  Highest 
Grade  of  Grammar  Schools.      By    John  Swett, 
Principal  Girls*    High    School,   San     Francisco, 
New  York  :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  <Sr»  Co, 
•    An  advanced  speller  by  a  distinguished  educator 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  formerly  State  Superintendent  of 
California.     It  aims  at  something  higher  in  the  most 
advanced  schools  than  the  ordinary  text- book,  namely, 
"  a  systematized  course  of  Word  Studies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  accuracy  and  force  in  writing,  and  for 
enabling  pupils  to  appreciate  the  diction  of  the  master- 
pieces of  style."     The   vocabulary  of  comparatively 
few  teachers  affords  evidence  of  ability  to  discriminate 
fine  shades  of  meaning  in  the  use  of  synonyms,  and 
the  author  would  put  into  their  hands  this  little  book 
with  "  full  recognition  of  the  educational  axiom  that 
pupils  are  educated  mainly  by  what  they  do /or  them- 
selves and  dy  themselves."     Some  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  book  are:  A  resume  of  the  rules  of  spell- 
ing; the  defining  of  words  grouped   under  leading 
topics;  exercises  requiring  pupils  to  collect,  group, 
classify  and  define  words ;  exercises  in  training  students 
in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  dictionary  ;  the  practi- 
cal treatment  of  word  analysis;  and  a  practical  course 
of  exercises  in  synonyms. 

Webster's    Unabridged    Dictionary.  —  This 
great  quarto  has  again  been  revised,  and  now  com- 
prises   1928  pages.     The  previous   revision  was   in 
1864.      As  to  new  matter:  The  body  of   the  work 
appears    essentially    unchanged ;   i,   e,,   the   former 
plates,  with  some  corrections,  are  still  used;  but  there 
is  a  supplement  of  between  four  and  five  thousand 
new  words,  or  new  important  meanings  of  old  ones. 
These  are  largely,  of  course,  scientific,  medical,  tech- 
nical, etc.,  the  propriety  of  their  introduction  in  a 
popular  work  growing  out  of  the  popularization  of 
science  generally,  and  the  higher  culture  of  the  whole 
community.      "  Evolution,"     "  pangenesis,"     "  pan- 
spermatist,"  **  monad,"  "  abiogenesis,"  and  the  like, 
are  now  household  words,  instead  of  being  heard 
only  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.     But  these  by  no 
means  constitute  the  whole,  or  the  chief,  of  this  addi- 
tional   list    in    Webster.     Invention,  discovery,  re- 
search— all  are  active  in  this  stirring  age,  introducing 
new  terms  and  fresh  ideas,  requiring  new  words  to 
express  them.     Another  striking  feature  of  this  new 
edition    is  a  condensed,   but    still  quite  extended, 
Biographical  Dictionary,  which  contains   nearly  ten 
thousand   names  of  important    personages,  ancient 
and    modern  (including  many  now   living),   giving 
the    name,    pronunciation,    nationality,    profession, 
date    of    birth,  and     (where  deceased)     death     of 
each.     By  throwing  it  into  a  sort  of  tabular   form, 
these  facts  are  given  very  satisfactorily,  yet   briefly, 
and,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  are  pretty  much  all 
that  one  cares  particularly  to  know.     There  are  also 
found  here,  aside  from  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
several  important  subjects,  each  valuable  for  frequent 
reference,  so  fully  treated  that  they  would  form,  each 
for  itself,  a  volume  of  considerable  size.     The  Bio-  ' 


graphical  Table  is  one  of  these;  Prof.  Hadlcy's 
"  History  of  the  English  Language,"  Wheeler's 
"  Table  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,"  the  classified 
grouping  of  the  Pictorial  Illustrations,  and  the  tabic 
of  Modern  Geographical  Names,  etc.,  are  others. 
The  four  pages  of  colored  illustrations,  flags  of  all 
nations,  coats  of  arms  of  all  nations,  coats  of  arms  of 
the  several  United  States  and  Territories,  and  naval 
flags  and  pilot  signals,  form  another  useful  and  at- 
tractive feature.  On  the  whole,  probably  no  other 
single  volume  before  the  English-speaking  public  em- 
bodies so  much  mformation  on  the  subjects  treated, 
and  is  so  valuable  for  frequent  consultation,  and  so 
indispensable  in  the  household,  to  the  scholar,  the 
professional  man,  and  the  self- educator,  as  this  latest 
edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged.  ^ 

The  Question  Book.  A  General  Pevtew  of  Com- 
mon School  Studiis.  To  be  Used  in  Schools  in 
Connection  with  Text-Books,  By  Asa  H.  Craig, 
Pp.:  284.  Tenth  EdUion.  Price  $1.^0,  G.  W, 
Kraiz,  Agent,  Sharon^  Pa. 

This  book  contains  between  2500  and  3000  practi- 
cal questions  and  answers  in  United  States  History, 
Geography,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Reading, 
Orthography,  Civil  Government,  Physiology,  Anat- 
omy and  Physical  Geography.  Reviews  are  all-im« 
portant  in  school  work,  and  problems  aside  from  the 
beaten  track  of  the  particular  text-book  used  are  often 
best  for  this  purpose,  for  reasons  obvious  to  the  ex- 
perienced teacher.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  reviewing  classes.  The  ques- 
tions are  given  in  one  part  of  the  book,  and  the  an- 
swers in  sections  placed  by  themselves.  The  fact  that 
nine  editions  have  already  been  sold  within  a  year 
since  its  publication  seems  evidence  that  it  meets  a 
felt  want  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  schools.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Kratz,  Mercer,  Sharon  co.,  Pa.,  is  agent  for 
thr  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware. For  particulars,  see  advertisement  in  May 
number  of  754^  Journal, 

Forms  of  Parsing  and  Analysis,  Oral  and  Written; 
with  Forms  for  Correcting  False  Syntax.  Pp:  116. 
By  E.  Oram  Lyte,  A,  M.  Normal  Publishing  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pa.     Post-paid,  40  cents. 

This  neat  little  manual,  which  is  attractively  issued 
in  convenient  shape  for  use  of  the  student,  is  from 
the  practical  hand  of  Prof.  E.  O.  Lyte,  instructor  in 
English  Grammar  at  the  Millersville  State  Normal 
School.  It  presents  the  forms  of  analysis  and  parsing, 
at  once  brief  and  comprehensive,  which  he  has  found 
most  satisfactory,  both  in  oral  recitation  and  in  black-  . 
board  work — the  latter  being  essential  in  the  case 
of  large  classes.  Teachers  and  students  of  English 
Grammar  will  find  the  book  very  suggestive  and  valu- 
able. We  heartily  commend  it  to  their  favorable  at- 
tention, believing,  that  upon  careful  examination,  it  will 
commend  itself. 

The  Sunday  Blackboard.  This  novel  help  for 
Sunday-schools  is  designed  to  illustrate,  weekly,  the 
Lessons  of  the  International  Series,  and  is  an  exact 
fac-simile  of  an  ordinary  blackboard,  ]>oth  in  form 
and  style.  It  has  been  in  the  market  some  four 
months,  and  has  met  with  a  most  hearty  welcome  and 
an  encouraging  circulation,  fuiding  its  way,  we  are  in- 
formed, into  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  points 
for  which  excellency  is  claimed  are  the  mechanical 
execution  and  the  simplicity  and  practical  character 
of  the  designs.  The  price  is  ;{(3.oo  per  year  or  |i.oo 
per  quarter.  Sample  copies  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents. 
Address  W.  F.  Schneider,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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WHEN  SHALL  WE  MEET  AGAIN  I 


Spixuttjal  Songs. 

B^ N X- 


1.  When  shall  we'  meet    a  -  gain, 

2.  When  shall  love  free  -  ly      flow 

3.  Up       to     that  world  of     light 

4.  Soon    shall  we  meet    a  -  gain. 


Meet  nfc'er  to      sev  -  er? 
Pure       as    lifers    riv  -  cr? 

Take  us,   dear    Sav  -  iour; 

Meet  ne'er  to     sev  -  er; 


"When  will  peace 
When  shall  sweet 
May    we    all 
Soon  shall  peace 


wreathe  her  chain  Round  us  for  -  ev 

friend-ship  glow  Change-less  for  -  cv 

there    a  -  nite,  Bless  -  ed  for  -  ev 

wreath  her  chain  Round  us  for  -  ev 


-  er?      Our 

-  er?  Where 

-  er;  Where 


-  cr; 


Our 


hearts  will  ne'er  re  -  pose,    Safe 
joys    ce  -  les  -  tial   thrill.  Where 
kin  -  drcd  spir  -  its  dwell.  There 

hearts  will  then    re  -  pose       Se- 


iajjiiiiji/»^»i 


from  each  blast  that  blows,  In    this  dark  vale    of      woes,  Nev  -  er —  no,  nev  -  er ! 

bliss  each  heart  shall  fill.    And  fears    of    part  -  ing     chill  Nev  -  er —  no,  nev  -  er ! 

may  our    mu  -  sic  swell,  And  time   our   joys    dis  -  pel  Nev  -  er —  no,  nev  -  er ! 

cure  from  world  -  ly  woes ;  Our  songs  of  praise  shall  close  Nev  -  er —  no,  nev  -  er ! 

-m-  -m-    -^    -^                     ^                          ^  /> 
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JESUS,  THE  VERY  THOUGHT  OF  THEE. 

, — u 
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^ 
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"  Manoah." 
Bernard.  Rq^ini. 


^ 


-I- 


P^ 


^ 


T 


--i 
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sus,     the    ve    -  ry  thought  of     Thee    With    sweetness    fills     the     breast; 

2.  Nor    voice   can  sing,    nor  heart  can    frame.    Nor      can    the    mem  -  ory      find, 

3.  O       Hope    of     ev*   -  ry      con  -  trite  heart,      O        Joy      of      all       the      meek, 


But  sweet  -  er     far      Thy  face     to      see, 
A     sweet  -  er    sound  than    Je  -  sus'  Name, 
To    those     who  fall,    how  kind  Thou  art  1 


And    in      Thy 

pres  -  ence 

rest. 

The    Sav  -  iour 

of     man  - 

kind. 

How  good    to 

those   who 

seek  I 

4  But  what  to  those  who  find  ?  Ah !  this 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show ; 
The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is 
None  but  His  loved  ones  know. 


5  Jesus,  our  only  joy  be  Thou, 
As  Thou  our  prize  wilt  be ; 
In  Thee  be  all  our  glory  now. 
And  through  eternity. 


Subscription  Blank. 

Will  the  Secretary  please  use  the 
Subscription  Blank  enclosed  in  this 
issue  for  his  convenience  in  ordering 
subscription  of  his  Board  of  Directors? 

Important  Notice.  '    * 

To  Seeretarlen.— The  Secretaries  of  the  New  Boards 
should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective  County  Supcrio- 
tcndents  the  organization  of  their  Boards  ;  that  is,  who  has  been 
elected  '*resident,  who  is  Treasurer,  and  who  is  Secretary, 
with  ^^post-^ffi.C€  address  di  each  of  these  officers.  The 
County  Superintendent  will  report  these  items  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  ana  the  name  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  entered  upon  the  subscription  li&t  of  Tht  yournal^  which 
will  be  mailed  to  his  address  for  the  ensuing  year,  free  of  cost 
to  the  Board. 

Kencw  KnlMPM*rlptioii.— We  shall  regard  it  a  favor  if 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  The  ^oMrna/ continued  to 
their  address  for  the  new  volume,  will  order  subscription  as 
early  as  convenient,  that  their  names  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  printed  mailing  list. 

Laiii  No.  of  School  Year.— The  present  (June)  issue 
completes  the  currrent  volume.  The  aSth  volume  will  begin 
with  the  July  No.     Each  subscriber  whose  copy  is  dated  "  Je 

59*'  will  please  renew  subscription,  if  it  is  desired  that  Thb 
OURNAL  shall  be  continued.     When  renewals  are  made- thus 
promptly,  the  name  of  the  subscriber  is  not  taken  from  our 

Jrinted  mailing  list.    There  is  less  risk  of  error,  and  Thb 
OURNAL  is  cuitinued  from  month  to  month  without  any  break 
ID  the  subscription. 

July  Blamber. — Our  issue  for  July,  the  first  numb^  of 
the  new  volume,  may  not  be  mailed  before  the  yth  or  8th  of  that 
month,  in  order  that  our  mailing  lists,  with  the  names  of  the 
newly-elected  Secretaries  of  School  Board  may  be  as  full  and 
complete  as  possible.  I'he  Secretaries  will  please  report  the 
new  organizations  of  their  Boards  at  once  to  the  Department 
of  Common  Schools,  through  their  respective  County  Supcrin< 
tendents,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  mailing  Tmb 
fotJRNAL  to  each  officer  entitled  to  receive  it. 
•  Reo  tbe  Index. — The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
the  Index  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  issue.  It  gives  the 
variety  and  scope  of  educational  and  other  topics  treated.  Ths 
Journal  aims  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  most  progressive  educational 
sentiment  of  the  time  ;  it  professes  to  discuss  without  fear,  favor 
or  afTeciion,  all  the  live  educational  questions  of  the  day  ;  and 
so  far  as  may  be  it  will  aid,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  what- 
ever measures  promise  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  great 
work  which  has  been  so  largely  confided  to  the  teachers  and 
directors  of  the  state. 

Report  to  tlie  nepartment.— Will  the  Secreuryof 
each  School  Board,  who  is  continued  in  office  for  the  new  school 
year,  please  report  at  once  the  new  organutation  of  the  Board 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  that  it  may  be  known  at  once  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg.  Tka 
School  journal  can  then  be  continued  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary ;  or,  in  case  of  a  change  in  this  officer,  will  the  old  Secre- 
tary please  suggest  this  action  to  his  successor? 

Kxpiratlous. — Look  at  the  printed  label  on  your  paper: 
the  date  thereon  shows  when  the  subscription  expires.  All 
subscriptions  tuarked  "  Je  79"  expire  with  this  No  forward 
the  money  ^r  renewal  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  advance. 

«A»Ploi^»o  renew  snlMicription  as  soon  as  the  New 
Board  is  organized,  and  send  us  on  tne  blank  form  enclosed  in 
this  number  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  each  member 
of  your  Board,  so  that  the  first  issue  of  the  next  volume— begin- 
ning with  the  Julv  Number — may  be  sent  you  promptly  and 
without  delay.     We  now  prepay  all  postage. 


A  :S.igh,  School  Principal  of  Ten  Yean 

experience  will  be  open  to  an  engagement  for  the 
coming  year,  either  as  Principal  of  a  High  School, 
Academy,  or  Graded  School,  or  a  Borough  Superin- 
tendent  of  Common  Schools.  Character  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  most  undoubted  kind.  Address, 
"  M AGISTER,"  Office  o{ Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Sutler's  X'iterary  Selections. 


"10X10" 


•Ten-timt^-Ton" 

For   lleclamation   and   Reading. 

K'O.  1,  issued  Mar.  *77— No.  2.  Aug.  *j7—No.  3.  Jany. 
1678.  Nearly  aoo  pttfes  each,  xoo  Best  1  hings  in  Pro«e  and 
Verse  in  each  book.  Standard  Selections.  Pleasing  variety.  ludi* 
dous  arrangement.  Alternate  Readers.  Favorite  Spealcers. 
"The  very  cream  of  old  times,  old  books,  old  friends."  "1  am 
delighted  with  the  "Ten-times-Ten"  Series.  It  is  the  very  best 
thing  of  the  kind  extant.'*  Price.  35  cts.  Cloth.  75  cu.  Three 
bookk— Noe.  I,  a  and  3— postpaia,  {|i.oa    See  Circular 

J.  B.  BuU«x  ac  Co..  PliilAdelohiju  Pa. 


LeeKv^F^Qoep-^'PHEvlNDE^L 


End  of  Twenty-ElKhtli  Tolnme.— The  pnseot 

issue  ends  our  Tweniy-Eighih  Volume.  May  Thr  Joittjul 
not  hope  for  an  increased  subscription  list  upon  the  voluae 
which  opens  next  month  with  the  July  No?  We  shall  try  to 
give  botn  Teacher  and  Director  full  value  on  investment. 

Je.79.   Watcli  jQVi  Credits.   Je.79. 

We  credit  money  received,  by  placing  against  the  sulMcnber^ 
names  the  date  to  which  they  have  paid  for  Thb  Jocpwau 
^^Je  *79,**  means  expire  wiib  JTnne,  1879.   Whn 

vou  send  money  the  next  number,  or  the  next  but  one,  shodd 
have  the  figures  a'ter  your  name  changed.  If  this  is  not  done, 
write  immediately  and  tell  us  how  much  money  you  sent  the 
day  when  you  mailed  the  letter,  and  all  about  it.  Money-crders 
registered  letters,  and  drafts,  afford  a  ready  means  of  seodic^ 
money  safely.  Money  thus  sent  is  at  our  risk.  Money  Id  or- 
dinary letters  is  at  the  risk  of  the  render. 

Over  480  Paor®"-— The  current  volume  of  ThsJoitioal 
contains  some  four  nundred  and  thirty.«even  royal  octavo  pages 
of  interest  and  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 
Is  it  "  too  dear'*  at  The  Journal  subscription  price. 

Twenty  ElffhCh.-TheTwenty^ighth  volume  of  The 
School  Journal  begins  with  our  issue  for  July,  which  will 
not  be  mailed  before  July  yth  or  8th,  in  order  tnat  the  new 
Secretaries  may  be  represented  as  fully  as  possible  upon  our 

mailing  list. 


As  the  subscription  of  many  School  Boards  expires  with  tkb 
issue— which  is  No.  12,  of  Volume  27— we  shall  be  gladte 
have  School  Boards  that  desire  to  continue  subscription  renev 
at  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  at  the  Jruxe  Meetixag. 
Their  names  will  thus  be  carried  along  in  correct  form  in  our 
printed  list,  and  yhe  youmal  can  be  mailed  to  them  ren- 
larly,  piomptly  and  -witlio-at  any  risk  o{  sua- 
take  in  Uieix  post-office  address.  Will  the  Secre- 
tory please  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  advantage  tA 
early  renewal  T  The  District  subscription  by  School  Dirccton 
has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  schools  of  Pennsylvami. 
Those  moet  progressive  Boards  wlio  have  token  The  Jounat 
for  many  years,  write  us  that  they  expend  no  money  wbch 
yields  so  large  a  return  of  benefit  to  their  schoob,  and  vc  caa 
readily  see  how  this  may  be  the  case. 

NiibMerlption.— Our  terms  of  subscription  are  ^1.60  per 
year.  To  Teachers  and  others,  ordering  suoscripiion  throi^ 
their  Superintendents,  or  subscribing  at  their  County  Institutes, 
or  in  cluDS  often  or  more,  $1.35  per  copy.  To  clubs  of  five  or 
more,  fi.40  per  copy.  Postage  prepaid.  We  shall  be  gratcfiil 
if  Superintendents,  Teachers,  or  Directors  who  think  this 
magazine  worthy  of  the  profession,  will  interest  themselvps  in 
the  increase  of  its  circulation  in  their  localities. 

Keniltlances. — In  remitting  money  for  subscription  is 
amounts  of  ^3.00  or  over,  please  send  check,  draft,  post-office 
money-order,  or  Kbgisterbd  letter.  Ihe  registration  Tk  is 
Ten  cents,  and  the  present  system  has  been  found  an  absolute 
protection  against  losses  by  mail.  '  All  postmasters  arc  obliged 
10  register  letters  when  requested  to  do  so,  the  fee  upon  which 
mayl)e  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be  remitted. 

Mottoes  or  Niipplenieiita  as  Prenif  ams.— Fora 
club  of  Three  Subscribers,  and  S4.75,  we  will  send  One  Set 
of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  or  Twenty  Copies  of  Music- 
Page  Supplement  to  The  Journal^  as  the  person  ordering  club 
may  desire. 

HOMfc  PaiCC — Hundreds  of  subscribers  to  Thb  Joitrkal 
take  it  mainly  to  secure  the  School  Song  or  School  Hynm  which 
it  contoins  each  month.     They  get  this  and  more. 

Hake  'Postal  Money  Orders  to  PensCa  Scieel 
journal  in  all  cases  payable  at  Lancaster,  not  at  Harrisburg. 

Postage . — Add  ten  cents  for  postage  to  your  subscnpuoa, 
making  91.60.    The  new  law  makes  prepayment  necessary. 

Five  copies  One  Year  for  I7.00.    All  postoge  prepaid. 

Do  You  Read  an  Educational  Journal  ?— Thff 
is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  the  Teacher  at  his 
Examination  by  the  County  Superintendent.  It  is 
believed  that  every  teacher  would  be  better  fitted  for 
his  work  were  he  a  regular  reader  of  this  periodical, 
which  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  matter  as  most 
other  educational  journals  on  its  excb'\nge  list  Di- 
rectors, also,  may  fairly  be  asked  the  cbovc  qnestiop 
in  the  interest  of  the  schools  under  their  care.  They 
need  the  iaformation  concerning  school  matters  which 
it  contains,  and  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
would  be  benefited  by  vhe  more  general  tnbscriptioB 
of  Directors,  as  well  as  Tcachens. 


'*  The  best  authority It  ought  to 

he  in  every  Library ^  also  in  every  Ac- 
utleuiy  and  in  every  school. — Hon.  Charles 

Sumner. 

**  Tlie  best  eocisting  English  Lexicon.'* 

London  Aihenseum. 


JUST  FTTBZiXSHBD. 


v/orce:ster's> 


ILLUSTRATEDOUARTO 


DICTIONARY? 


A  larg-e,  handsome  volume  of  1854  pa^eit,  coti- 
taliiiiig^  couKlderably  more  than   100,000 
Words  in  its  Vocabulary,  with  the  cor- 
rect Prouun elation.  Definition, 
and  etymology. 

FnDy  lUustrated  and  Unabridffel  With  Four  M-page 

lUumiDated  nates. 

Ziil3rax3r  Sbeep.  Marbled  Bdgea,  $10.00. 

is  now  regarded  as  the  Standard  Authority,  and  is 
so  recommend  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Sumner,  Holmes,  Irving,  Winthrop,  Agassiz,  March, 
Henry,  Everett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Quincy,  Felion, 
Hilliard,  Memminger,  and  the  majority  of  our  most 
distinguished  scholars,  and  is  besides,  recognized  as 
authority  by  the  Departments  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of 
Public  Instruction. 

**  The  volumes  before  us  show  a  vast  amount  of  dil- 
igence ;  but  with  Webster  it  is  diligence  in  combina- 
tion with  fancifulness.  With  Worcester,  in  combina- 
tion with  good  sense  and  judgment.  WORCES- 
TER'S is  the  soberer  and  safer  book,  and  may  be 
pronounced  the  best  existing  English  lexicon^ — 
London  Athenceum 

••The  best  English  writers  and  the  most  particular 
American  writers  use  WORCESTER  as  their  author- 
ity."—A^rttr  Yoyk  Herald, 

**  After  the  recent  strike  we  made  the  change  to 
WORCESTER  as  our  authority  in  spelling,  chiefly 
to  bring  ourselves  into  conformity  with  the  accepted 
usage,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  desire  of  most  of  our 
staff,  including  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  and  Mr.  John  R.  C. 
Hazzard." — New  York  Tribune. 

THE  COMPIiETE:  SERIES  OF 

QoartO    DiClionaxy.      Profusely  Illustrated.      Library 

sheep.    $10.00.  «         , .. 

XTniversal  and  Critical  Dictioziax7«    ^^o-  Library 

AcadCXOiC  ibictionary.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  Half 

roan.     |i.75.  ,„  .  j  tt  \c 

Comprebenaive  Dictionary.   Illustraied.  12010.  Half 

roan.     $1.85.  _„      "        , 

Bcliool  (Elementary)  Dictionary.  Illustrated.  x2mo. 

Half  roan.    |i.oo. 
PriJnary  Dictionary.     Illustrated,      lomo.  Halt  roan. 

60  cents.  .  i-.i  .V    ^     . 

PoclC9t  DiCtiOZiary.    Illustrated,    aimo.    Cloth,  03  cts ; 
roan,  flexible,  85  cts.,  roan,  tucks,  gilt  edges,  Ji. 00. 

Many  special  aids  to  the  student,   in  addition  to  a 

very  full  pronouncing  and  defining  vocabulary,  make 

Worcester's,  in  the  opinion  of  our  most  distinguished 

educators,  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  by  far  the 

.  cheapest  Dictionaries  of  our  language. 

*^*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  ortwill  be  sent,  car- 
riage free,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 
Pii"blisliers,  Booksellers  Sc  Stationera 

TIS  AND  717  MARKET  ST..  PHILADELPHIA. 


FORMS  OF 

p^^ipvffiv;«piiYgig, 

By  Prcf.  E.  0.  LYTE, 

Millers ville.  Pa. 

"Every  Teacher  should  have  this  little  work." 

I>rioe,  Postpaid,  40  cents. 

Address 

XQ-ORMAZj  FtTBIiISHINa  CO.. 

Xjancaster,  Fa. 


ELOCUIIONARY  PUBLICATIONS,  GREAT  VARI- 
ety.    Grand  Shakspearean  Premium.    Send  for  circular. 
J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  1418  Chestnut  St..  Philada. 


aneasbr  §®^^^^  H^^^^^^ 


"  These  Mottoes  a  Qrand  Eit." 

THIETT  HOTTOES  AHO 

THE  LO&D*S  PEATEB. 


THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME.  Rbvbrsb  ;  Be  Polite.  Strive 
to  Please.  9— Never  Forget  that  God  is  Ruling. 
Rbvbrsb  :  "  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Chanty 
for  All."  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3— Be  Kind  to  One 
Another.  Rbvbrsb:  Always  be  "  On  Tinic.;'  No  Idlers 
Here.  4— The  Golden  Rule :  Do  unto  Others  as  You 
would  have  Others  do  unto  You.  Rbvbrsr  :  Our  Life 
is  What  We  Make  It.  5— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best 
Tax.  Rbvbrsb  :  Lost  Time  is  Never  Found  Again.  6.— 
The  Three  Sieves :  Is  It  True  ?  Is  It  Just  ?  Is  It  Kind  ? 
Rbvbrsb-  I'll  Try  may  succeed:  I  Can't  must  fail.  We 
X  Reich  the  ticuse  of  Never-Through  the.Stre 

By-and-by."  7.-Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives. 
Rbvbrsb  :  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  that  Well.  8.-- 
Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  God-  *^8Vbrsb  :  Thorough- 
ness First,  Then  Progress.  0.— Boys  I  Just  do  all  the 
Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Fuss  about  it.— 
CkarUs  Dickens'  Speech.  Rbvbrsb  :  "Let  no  one  consider 
the  day  as  ended  until  the  duties  it  brings  have  been 
discharecd."  xo.— God  Bless  our  School.  Rbvbrsb:  A 
Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker.  ".—No 
Bad  Thoughts.  Be  Self-Reliant.  Rbvbrsb  :  Lost !  Ten 
Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond 
Seconds!  w.— The  Lords  Prayer.  Rbvbrsb  :  Chewing, 
Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing:  Boys,  They  Cost 
Too  Much  I  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 


"THESE  MOTTOES  A  GRAND  HIT-NEEDED  EVERYWHERE 
-WILL  SELL  WHEREVER  SEEN." 

Couniy  Superintendents  Recommend  Them, 

Teacli«r^  Think  Them  the  Best  aaad  Cheapest 
Mottoes  published. 


THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever 
seen?  As  a  mere  attractive  feature  of  the  School-room, 
Jhty  are  worth  the  price  at  which  they  are  fdvert.scd;  while 
hcfr  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  oihcr- 
wSL  than  Rood.  They  are  on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6- 
Sr*  RaiO'  (not  China)  board,  the  best  ofits  kind  manu. 
faaurrd  The  only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green-half  of 
each  set  being  Salmon  and  the  remaining  half  Green  th«e  col. 
or^  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  black  of  the  Mottoes 
They  a.?trin^e<foN  B^OTH  SIDES-thus  ma^mg  01^  set 
^uiivalenl  to  two— so  that  they  may  be  turned,  as  desired,  to 

Xrdl^ric'tyon  the  walls  of  ^  S<=»^~>;,-^%^'  1°' ^uch 
more  deeply  some  lesson  mmora  s  or  conduct.  ^^^  *«  f  *"^; 
sTe  (8x14  inches.)  as  to  look  well  when  hims,  ""^at  ^J^e  same 
time  not  too  large  for  convenience  >n jna.Imff.    <^Sent  p^t- 

paid,  securely  enveloped,  P"  ^^'P'**^  V'f  ?Jl5j^5^^ 
when  several  sets  arc  desired  by  the  school  officers  of  a  dis- 

irict,  at  $i.oo  per  set. 


J.  P.  McCaskey.  l-ancaster.  Pa. 


IVESBIT   BItOTHKPt®, 


lee  anb  ^^ure^  furniture. 


SUCCBSSORS  TO  THS 


l(a0t  I^ewi^btu^g  I^ttn^l^ei^  ai\d  }d^^ufhcttuAi^g  Compioky. 


♦  ♦  • 


The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  several  interests  of 
all  the  other  members  of  the  East  Lewisbur^  Lumber  and  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  have  provided  themselves  with  largely  increased 
facilities  and  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  School, 
Office,  and  Church  Furniture. 

All  parties  wanting  anything  in  our  line  are  respectfully  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  us  and  examine  our  work  and  prices. 
Our  new  and  fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  ready  about  the 
I  St  of  June.         Address 

ITESBZT  BROTHESS,  LETXTISBITRG,  PA. 

N.  B. — Aii  guarantees  heretofore  given  by  the  former  Company  will  be  promptly  honored 
by  the  new  firm,  

PEJ^N-fflEDIC^L-s-nNIYE^IlfY. 


Scholarships  For  Sale.    Price  flOO. 

Admitting  the  student  (lady  or  gentleman)  to  two 
full  courses  of  lectures,  or  until  graduation,  on  the 
several  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Science  of  Medi- 
cine.   Apply  to 

e:.  d.  buckman,  m.  d., 

1030  Spring  Garden  St.,  Phila. 

Benew  SabserlpUon.— We  shall  regard  it  a  favor  if 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  The  Journal  continued  to 
their  address  for  the  new  volume,  will  order  subscription  as 
early  as  convenient,  that  their  names  may  not  be  removed firos 
the  printed  mailing  lisu 


BUCKEYE  BELt  FOUNDRY 

BBtablisbed  in  1837. 

Sapcrior  Bella  «r  CmMT  muI  nn,lDO«itaA 

vltb  the  bcM  Jtotety  Banytoy*.  for  ChHTtMM^ 

SehooU,  FkMrmt.  Faeterin,  CourthouM.  Fky 

Alarwu,  Tow*r  ClockM.  ate.   FuUy  WatramUd. 

Illiutrated  CBtnlocas  Mnt  Free. 

VAUsoiBit  ft  Tirr.  lO'i  K.  2d  &V,,  CioeiiinsU. 


T  EHIGH  UNIVERSITY.— Tnition  Free. 

Iv  Civil,  Mbchakical  and  Miking  Emcikbkrikc  ;  Chbx- 
isTRY  and  Mbtallurgy:  Full  Classical  Ikstructiov; 
French  and  Gbrman;  English  Litbraturb;  Ijctbrna- 
TioNAL  and  Constitutional  Law  ;  Psychology  and  Chris- 
tian EVIDBNCBS. 
?ir  Registers  address  

BEV.  JOEN  H.  IiEATITT,  D.D.,  Tresident, 


CINCINNiJTl.       PHILJJDELPHIA.        CIJICJJGO. 

Tbe  IndnetlTe   Series  of  A.rlttametle.'-By 

Wm.  I.  Milne,  A.  M.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Gene- 
seo,  New  York.  This  series  embraces  a  practical  course  in 
Arithmetic  in  two  books.  They  are  on  the  inductive  plan,  and 
unite  oral  and  written  arithmeiic  in  a  practical  method  of  in- 
struction. 

KidpaCli's  Histories  of  the  United  States.^ 

Gmhrace  the  follbwing  points  of  superiority  :  Accuracy  and 
Brilliancy  of  ihc  narrative — Clearness  and  elegance  of  style- 
Unity  of  Narrative — Objective  Presentation — Illustrations  of 
special  excellence— Superior  mechanical  execution^Low  price. 

Forlirfffer*s   Patent   Drawing  Tablets.  — A 

comiiletc  course  in  seven  books.  The  Tablet  form,  presenting 
a  solid  surface— their  size  and  compactness— their  practical 
sharacter  \heir  novel  construction— careful  gradation  of  exer- 
cises—abundance of  material  and  low  price,  place  them  in  ad- 
vance of  all  other  drawing  books.  10-6 
*."SDeeimen  osffea  end  Terma  msiledto  snv  Rddreaa. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Thalheimer's  Histories. 

In  compliance  with  a  demand  for  separate  Histories  of  the 
Karly  Eastern  Monarchies  of  Greece  and  o  Rome,  Mbssrs 
Van  Antwbrp,  Bragg  &  Co.  announce  an  edition  of  Tkal- 
keimtr's  Manual  0/ Ancient  HUtory  in  three  Parts,  rii: 

Introduction  and 

1.  Tliallielnier*s  History        Sample  Copy  Pnce. 
of  Early  Eastern  Monarchies,  •  «5 

S.  Tlfcalbelnior*s  History  ofGreeee.    •  65 

8,  Ttaaltaelmer*s  History  of  Rome,      •  66 

The  Firtt  embraces  the  Pre-classical  Period  and  that  ol 
Persian  Ascendency.  .     .      ■»      . 

The  Second,  Greece  and  the  Maoedonian  Emnire. 

The  Thirti,  Rome  as  Kingdom,  Republic  and  Empire. 

Each  part  sufficiently /nil  and  ^fr'^^'^.^/'^.^'iSH 
emic  and  University  Course,    UberaUy  Ill»strateed  vOk 
accurate  Maps.    Large  Svo,^  fuU  clothe 

Andrews'  Geology- 

An  Elemenury  Geology,  designcv^  especially  for  the  Interior 
States.  By  E.  B.  Andrbws,  LL.  D.,  0/  the  Ohio  Geologic^ 
Corps,  and  late  Prq/essor  of  Geology  in  Marietta  College, 
xamo.,  cloth. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  work  is  its  limitations.  It  is 
designed  for  students  and  teachers  of  the  Interior  States,  and 
and.  consequently,  for  such  has  its  chief  references  to  home 
Geology.  By  thus  limiting  the  scope  of  the  work,  it  is  behemi 
that  a  much  better  book  for  beginners  may  be  made  than  U  lar 
more  were  attempted. 

Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  price,  85  cents. 


CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  VORK: 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  d  Co.  Pubta 


X879.  -HcANNOUNCKMBNT.*-^  1879. 


—COMPRISING— 

1.  Ellsworth's  Reversible  Wrltlu^f  and  Printing  Charts,  price  $1.00.    For  Primary  Schools  and 

Writing:  Depts.    (2  Nos.) 
2«   Ellsworth's  Chart  of  Pen  Holding,  with  Key  and  explicit  directions,  $1.00. 
3*   Ellsworth's  Reversihle  Writing:  Books,  5  Numbers,  and  a  Tracing  Book,  per  doz.,  $1.20. 
4.   Ellsworth's  Reversihle  Writiiig^  Books,  interleaved  with  Practice   Paper,  3  Numbers,   Primary 

Course.  12  sheets  united  and  detachable,  per  doz.,  84  cents. 
45»«   Ellsworth's  Reversible  Blank  Composition  and  General  Exercise  Book ;  36  pages,  stlfi  covers  with 

Model  Alphabet  and  Blotter  attached,  per  doz.,  $1.20. 
6*   £llsworth's  Reversihle  Blank  Drawing:  Book,  interleaved,  suited  to  any  system,  per  doz,  $1.  20. 
7*  Ellsworth's  Reversihle  Examination  Papers,  two  sizes.    For  written  Examinations,  and  Specimens, 

per  dozen.  No.  1,  75  cents ;  No.  2. 1  LOO, 

8.  Ellsworth's  Reversible  Book-Keeping  Blanks;  Day  Book,  Journal  and   I^edger  Forms,  with 

Instructions  for  Use. 

9.  Ellsworth's  Essential  Penmanship,  a  new  and  Complete  (jolde  for  Learners  and  Teachers,  108 

pages,  12mo.,  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts  and  copies.    A  Standard  of  Instruction,  75  cents. 
I^orfulUr particulars,  specimen  copies^  agencies  and  special  information^  address^  js-j 

H.  W.  ELLSWOBTH,  FubiiISHBB. 

Care'of  THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  General  Trade  Agents. 


POBTEB  &  CO^Tl 


822  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

— I>TJBLISH— 


NORMAL  FIRST  READER. 
NORMAL  SECOND  READER. 
NORMAL  THIRD  READER. 
NORMAL  FOURTH  READER. 
NORMAL  FIFTH  READER. 


ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 
COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC. 

BUCKWALTER'S 
ELEMENTARY  SPELLER. 
COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLER. 


fii0tory  of  i{ngllind.        gl\lii*ple$3'0  QeoiAetry. 
Sonny(5ii$tle'$  ]SlenSiiration. 


Terms  for  Eschiange  and  Introduction  Very  XjOW. 

School  Boards  should  examine  these  books   before  making  any   change. 

B^,  SBND  FOH  A  CATALOQITB.  "^dS 
For  any  further  information  please  address  the  Publishers,  or 

J.  M.  STBADIiINGt  Qbnbbaii  Agbitt, 

822  Chestnut  Street^  Philadelphia. 


Jlational  School  of  piocution  and  Oratory, 

1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  regular  Summer  Term  for  Teachers,  Reading  and  Public  Speaking,  will  open  July  7th,     Specialists 
at  the  head  of  the  several  departments  of  Voice  Building,  Phonetics,  Gesticulation,  etc.  2 

Sixty  Page  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

^.TTT.  SEOEMAZBH,  A.  M.,  President. 
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Get  tl&e  Etatest,  Clieapesf,  em,d  Momtt 

persons  slicull  knov  the  Q-aoerrapliy  of  tlie  State  in  vliich.  they  lire. 

Just  pQblishod— Ns'^  and  Inaproved  Sditlon 

Jlew  School  j\Iap  of  Pennsylvania, 

SIZE  48  B7  74  INCHES.— PRICB,  S6.00. 

Hiit  i<  the  most  complclt  ind  nifcct  SchanI  Map  of  PcnirlvnTiii  ever  published.    [I  nprctenl]  all  ihe  mod  [mponani . 

Kail  rL.Ii!    a"«.  iIic''Satb  'of  tkb  OKGANiiMioi.'ind  number  of  Squ!iremH«"in'nch  ^n™'Tli?"^i''Bn  (nTlrtly" nTw 
Teaiuie,  never  publl>hed  hcremron  on  any  Map  of  Itie  Suie.    GruL  care  hai  been  eierdied  lo  reptcseni  all  mailer  whicli 

SctiDDl-TtHim.in'bald  and  disiinci  clur^ien.whlch  ciin  be  ucD  by  all  iheichulanTn  Ihe  rooB,    Ttie  Iscatioiiofnch  nomal 
kdiiMlii  I'loxii.  and  itw  the  boundary  of  each  Ngimal  Schoel  Diiiricl. 

Tlie  Uevr  EdlUonii  nov  '^°y-  ""  '•>>icl'ls  ihuwacontcily  ihenew  Coimt^  of  I-ackairiauui- 
tc  vtUbe  fauiid  to  supply  a  wani  long  felt  in  LM  tmdy  of  the  Gv[>ftaphy  or  the  Slate  in  which  ihe  pupil  lives. 

'■-a THOMPSON  WACHOB,  Publisheb.  lO  1-3  Slgth  at,.  Fltta bargh.  F». 

^PENNSYLVANIA'S  ENDORSEMENT!*^ 


j^dopted  in  18  Montlui  In  47  .out  of  th.9  67  Counties,  and  in 
50  Prominent  Cities  and  Towns. 


T^s  Fatant  BoTatalled  "Ttlnnp^"  M^sk, 

Congtrueted  bf  the  ImprorM  Method  of  DoTotalltn^  Wood  oa  IroD. 

wren  ceNTijiiieas  smeii  wiw  dsweii. 

S^Send  Foi  FuU  Description  of  MoBt  Popialar  Desk  in  T7.  S.'«M 

KEYSTONE 

-MtgCKeeL-s-^ND+CKaRcp-jFui^rji'i'URE^Cepp^NT,** 

S18  Arch  Street,  FhiladelpMa. 

TEACHEBS  AND  BEADEBS  OF  THE  JOUBNAIi,  who  are 

in  want  of  a  good  Gold  or  Silver  Watch;  a  delightful  Musical 
Box,  with  or  without  the  Harp,  Drum  or  Bells ;  a  pair  of  tine 
Pearl  or  Leather  Opera  or  Field  Glasses  ;  a  good  Gold  Pen,  with 
Pearl,  Ebony,  Rubber,  Gold  and  Silver  Holder,  with  or  without 
Pencil;  or  any  article  of  Jewelry;  Bronze  or  Silver  Ornaments, 
Vases,  Card  Stands,  etc.;  Novel  Time-pieces,  Calendars,  and 
.\lbums,  would  do  well  to  write  us,  as  we  sell  at  astonishingly 
low  prices.  A/l  orders  and  inquiries  by  mail  answered  promptly. 
'*  H.  Z.  BHOADS  &  BSOTHBB, 

38  Wost  Siner  Street,  Laacaster,  Fa. 


fcNEW-l-EDIfieN*^ 


•<     »    » 


Webster's  Unabridged 

1928  Pages.      3000  Engravings. 


—CONTAINS  A— 

SUPPLEMENT  OF  OVER 


4600  HI  W  WOBB 


(SBSFAaS    1539.) 


AND   A 


JIPW  PlOGp^ippiG^J,'  piCJIOJIAJiy 

OP  OVER  9700  NAMES, 

(SEE  FAQE  1 703.) 

Ancient  and  Modem,  (including  many  now  living,)  giving  the  Name,  Pronunciaticm, 

Nationality,  Profession  and  Date  of  each. 


<  ♦  »- 


For  the  great  aid  rendered  by  Pictures  in  defining,  look  at  the  pictures  under  the  following  words  in 
Webster,  each  illustrating  and  defining  the  number  of  words  and  terms  named ; 

Mouldingrs,  page  851 10 

•»  page  982 37 

L,  page  1089 14 

Ships,  pages  1164,  1219 110 

Steam  Engfine,  page  1292 20 

Timbers,  page  1385 14 

Making  343  words  and  terms  defined  by  the  pictures  under  above  1 2  words  in  Webster's  Unabridged  far 
better  than  could  be  done  by  any  description.  * 

Is  there  any  better  aid  than  Webster  to  help  a  family  to  become  intelligent  f 

'WAHML7'  ENDORSED  BY" 

GEORGE  BANCROFT,  RUFUS  CHOATE, 

J.  L.  MOTLEY,  .  B.  H.  SMART, 

FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK,     W.  H.  PRESCOTT. 
M.  P.  WILLIS.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH, 

WM.  T.  HARRIS, 


f,  page  129 155 

:,  page  148 17 

Castle,  page  203 

Column,  page  253 

Bye,  page  588 11 

>►  page  639 


ELIHU  BURRITT, 


JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 
JOHN  G,  SAXE, 
DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
EZRA  ABBOT, 
HORACE  MANN, 


More  than  FIFTY  College  Presidents,  and  the  Best  American  and 

European  Scholars. 

PiTBiiiSHBB  BY  Q.  &  C.  MBBBIAMt  SpbiitofibiiD,  Mass. 


<  »  > 


Web^tei^'jS  K^tionkl  l^i(5toi*ikl  !)i(5tionki^y, 

1040  FAaas  OCTAVO.  000  BiraBAvnras. 


B'-  L.  S^°^^^''^  Summer  ^simal  gchosls. 

■KHEftiunh  uuion  of  ifae  Normal  School  of  LanEuani  oill  be  htid  In  Ihrce  pliu^,  namely.— New  EnElind,  FediutI- 
1'^  vjinla.  and  Ohio.  Tht  Nc»  England  tichoal  wiirmceE  wain  at  AUHERST  COI.I,BQE  1  the  PEimtylnnia  Due  >■ 
1^    LAPAVBTTE  COLLEGE ;  ihe  location  of  IheOhlo  Schoid  aillic  UnivenityDfWaaiHr.    My  purpoie in aublitb. 

liicNA^rUSAI.  IrCETSOS.    liistnicianciJntclll|[encc  and  oricinalliy  are  greatly  needed  In  ibii  new  lieR    Yet, 

.<nMioBo™hr!!u§e'«alTeae'hr™'t^n«"lionSa^d']nmwipaM  " 

The  three  ichooU  will  be  nndec  my  direction;  the  ibleit  Icachen  in  the  Naiviiiil  Hithod  will  autit  me  in  the  danei.  t 
ill  myidf  initnicl  the  beginners'  Llaitei  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  al  the  three  Nornal  Schoolt.  French,  Geimin,  Italian, 
antjii.  LaUn.GreeV,  and  Hebrew  will  be  uught  at  Ambei»t;  Lutm,  Greek,  French,  and  Geinun  al  Lafayette  Colleiie,  and  in 
:  Ohio  School. 

The  icnion  of  each  Sehrxit  will  tail  lii  weeln.  I  ihatl  in  penon  open  the  Labyette  College  School,  on  July  i,  Kmaining 
o  week.,  and  the  Amhent  School  on  July  ij,  where  I  ihaU  lUy  the  ilit  weekj.  the  Ohio  School  will  commence  oo  July  19, 
thii  School  I  Jhall  be  present  (he  lait  two  weeki  dT  the  leulon.  For  board  addteu  Ma.  B.  S.  Shuuwat,  Amhenl,  Hui; 
a.  A.  N.  Haohitv,  41  McCartney  Street,  Eailon,  Penna.;  Mn.  Johk  McClillah,  Wooiier,  Ohio. 

The  pTSsnunme  ready  March  ij.    For  abtaialag  It  and  for  particular!,  addresi  l^  letter  ii~a 

L.  SAWEUB,  Fh.  D.,  IiL.  B.,  Bnmet  House,  Claclmiati,  Ohio. 

Common  Sense  Pesk, 

MADH  OF 

*l-BEPvW6eDv^p:WLIiEpiiE<-I^0N.-S^' 

Over  10,000  in  "Cse 

X2T  FSZrarSTLTAlTIA  AI.01TE. 

Xo  Slats  and  plo  Cast  11*011  Used. 
BACKS  AND  SEATS  CURVED 

TET   SOLID. 


The  roughest  boy  cannot  break  the 
Common  Sense.while  all  cast  iron  desks 
are  liable  to  break,  and  many  of  them 
do  break,  as  all  Teachers  and  Direc- 
tors knowr. 

To  those  desiring  the  Old  Style  Cast  Iron  Denies  we  woTild  say  that  we  make  several 
styles,  all  of  which  are  of  the  best  of  that  kind  of  Desks,  which  we  wiU  furnish  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

■mw    «1  a     «TT  SUOOEBSOHSTO 

jBcClees  &  warrent       excelsior  school  furniture  mpg  go., 

1003  AROH  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Annual  Summer  School  of  Industrial  Drawing. 


For  those  having  to  teach  or  superintend  this  subject  in  public  or  private  schools,  or 
who  wish  10  pureue  special  branches.  Full  courses  in  Industrial  Drawing,  Water 
and  Color  Painting  and  Wood  Carving.  Fullest  Summer  School  Course  in  the 
West.     Expenses  low.    Will  open  July  7,  at  rooms  of  Columbus  Academy  of  Design. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Director, 

W.  S.  Goodnough,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

8upt.  ofXhitwinir  in  Public  8ehool»,  and  Director  of  Academy  of  Design, 


549  &  551  Broadway,  ITew  7ork. 


^NE\A^  BOOKS.*^ 


PPLETON^'-^iCpeL-f 


By  WM.  T.  HARRIS.  L.  L.  D.,  Supt  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

A.  J.  RICKOFF.  A.  M.,  Supt.  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

MARK  BAILEY.  A.  M..  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College, 

Consisting  of  Five  Books.  Superbly  Illustrated. 

These  books  were  made  by  teachers  for  teachers.  During  the  short  time  they  have  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, two  States  and  hundreds  of  towns  have  adopted  them,  to  ihe  exchision  of  all  other  Readers.  Examine 
them,  and  you  will  use  them.  tSpecimcn  copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved, 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  aad  Committees  at  the  following  rates: 


First  Reader 


lOc.    Fourth  Reader    -    -  25c. 


Second  Reader    -    -  15c. 
Third  Reader  -    -     20c. 


Fifth  Reader    -    -      45 c^ 
The  Whole  Set  -    $1.15. 


<c 


"Words,  and  Hot^  to  Put  Them  Together/'  This  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools."  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now  in  use,  but  is  designed  to  go  before 
all  such,  and  '*  make  their  paths  straight."*  Sent  for  examination,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 

The  Model  Copy-Books,  in  Six  ITumbers.  "^^ith  Sliding:  Copies,  contain  so  many 

evident  marks  of  superiority  that  the  demand  for  ihem  has  been  far  beyond  the  Publishers' ability 
TO  SUPPLY.  With  LARGELY  INCREASED  FACILITIES  for  manufacture,  they  can  now  be  furnished  in  any 
QUANTITY.     Sample  number,  10  cents. 

XIrusi's  Primary  Dra'wing  Cards.    For  Slate  and  Blackboard  Bzercises.    In 

Two  Parts,  of  12  Cards  and  36  Exercises  each,  with  INSTRUCTIONS  for  DRAWING  and  a  TEST 
RULE.  "Just  the  thing  for  little  folks."  "Any  one  can  teach  Drawing  with  these  cards." 
Sample  set.  10  cents. 

Grenersd  B!istory,  from  b.  C.  800  to  a.  D.  1876.  Outlined  in  Diagrams  and  Tables ;  with  Index  and 
Genealogies.  For  General  Reference,  and  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Samuel  Williard.  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Chicago  High-School.     8vo,     Cloth.  $2, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.    By  James  Johonnot.    i2mo.    Cloth.  ^1.50. 
Harkness's  Preparatory  Course  in  Latin  Prose  Authors,  comprising  four  books  of 

Cfcsar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  eight  Orations  of  Cicero.     With  Notes,  Illustrations,  a  Map 
of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1. 

Earkness's  Sallusf  S  Catiline,  with   Notes  and  other  special  Vocabulary.  i2mo.  Cloth,  ^1.15. 

The  Latin  Speaker.  Easy  Dialogues  and  other  Selections  for  Memorizing  and  Declaiming  in  the 
Latin  Language.     By  FRA^K  Sewall,  A.  M.  i2mo.    |i. 


D*  A^^i^ETON  &  Company,  PuBiiNKSBSf 

NBif  ToBHt     BosTOKf     Chicago, 


Or.   J.  a  MPASSMORE,  General  Aqent 

For  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

FoUsvJlle.  Fa. 


S.J.  DRINKWATER.  Qen'l Aqent, 
For  Northern  Pennsylvania. 

"Wllliamspoxt,  Fa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JObRNAL. 


Echo. — Echo  was  a  beautiful  nymph,  fond  of  the 
woods  and  bills,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  wood- 
land sports.  She  was  a  favorite  of  Diana,  and  attended 
her  in  the  chase.  But  Echo  bad  one  failing ;  she  was 
fond  of  talking,  and,  whether  in  chat  or  argument, 
would  have  the  last  word.  Juno,  having  discovered 
that  some  deception  had  been  practiced  by  Echo, 
passed  sentence  upon  her  in  these  words:  *<  You  shall 
forfeit  the  use  of  that  tongue  with  which  you  have 
cheated  me,  except  for  the  one  purpose  you  are  so 


fond  of — reply.  You  shall  still  have  the  last  wovd, 
but  no  power  to  speak  first."  This  nymph  saw  Nar- 
cissus, a  beautiful  youth,  as  he  pursued  the  chase  upon 
the  mountains.  How  she  longed  to  address  him  ia 
the  softest  accents,  and  win  him  to  convenatioii,  bat 
it  was  not  in  her  power.  She  waited  with  impatience 
for  him  to  s[ieak  first,  and  had  her  answer  ready.  One 
day,  the  youth,  being  separated  from  his  companions, 
shouted  fdoud,  «*  Who's  here  ?"  Echo  replied, "  Here." 
Narcissus,  looking  around  but  seeing  no  one,  called 


OFT  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT. 

Tenderly. 


SiavBMsoit. 

MOORS'S   MXLODISS. 


s 


TencUrt,.  k  fc.  h>  ^  MOOR. .  M.LOIH.S. 


l.^Oft 
2.  When 


in 
I 


the      still  *  y 
re  -  mem  -  lier 


night, 
aU 


ere      slum-ber's  chain  hath      bound 
the    friends    so  link'd     to    -    geth 


me. 


D,C,  Thus,        in       the  /  still  -  y       night,    ere      slum-ber's  chain  hath     bound 


eres. 


^:f^^^^^^^^m 


me. 
Fine, 


-m. 


Fond     mem'  -  ry     brings    the   light       of        oth  -  er      days       a  -   round       me, — 
I've        seen      a  -  round    me    fall,     like    leaves    in      win  -   try       wea   -    ther. 


^^ 


-I w— 

Sad       mem'  -  ry     brings   the   light       of 


^m=^^^m. 


The  smiles,  the  tears       of   childhood's  years,  the  words       of  love    then    spok  -  en.    The 
I       feel      like  one    who  treads      a  -  lone    some  ban  -  quet  hall    de  -  sert  •   ed.  Whose 


eyes     that  shone,  now  dimm'd  and  gone,     the     cheer  -  ful  hearts    now        bro  -    ken : 
l^hts    are    fled,  whose     gar  -  lands  dead,    and      all      but      him     de    -    part   -    ed. 


& 


ilg-8  I  t 


out,  "  Come."  Echo  answered,  «  Come."  As  no  one 
came.  Narcissus  called  again,  « Why  do  you  shun 
me  ?"  Echo  asked  the  same  question.  "  Let  us  join 
one  another,"  said  the  youth.  The  maid  answered 
with  all  her  heart  in  the  same  words,  and  hastened  to 
the  spot.  He  started  back,  exclaiming,  "Hands  off? 
I  would  rather  die  than  you  should  have  me."  **  Have 
me,"  said  she,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  left  her, 
and  she  went  to  hide  her  blushes  in  the  recesses  of  the 


woods.  From  that  time  forth  she  lived  in  caves  and 
among  mountain  cliffs.  Her  form  faded  with  grief, 
till,  at  last,  all  her  flesh  had  shnmk  away,  her  bones 
had  changed  into  rocks,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
of  her  but  her  voice.  With  that  she  is  still  ready  to 
reply  to  any  one  who  calls  her,  and  always  keeps  up 
her  old  habit  of  having  the  last  word. — Age  of  FabU, 
There  is  something  in  the  very  shape  of  harps,  as 
though  they  had  been  made  by  music. — BaiUy, 


OUR  MUSIC-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT. 

GUIDE  ME,  0  THOU  GREAT  JEHOVAH. 


J^yer  from  "Zam»a." 
**Placioa."    Hbsold. 


1.  Guide  me,      O   Thou  great  Je    -    ho-  vahlPil-  grim  through  this       bar-  ren    land: 

2.  Op  -  ea       now    the   crys  -  tal      fountain,  Whence  the    heal  -  ing         wa  -  ters    flow ; 

3.  When  I        tread  tlie  verge    of      Jor    dan.  Bid     my     anx  -  ious       fears   sub  -  side ; 


Sf=Pp=^ 


i4AN  .':u-^b?=^ij_aj-J3|j  ^m 


I       am     weak,  but  Thou    art    mi|[ht  -  y,  Hold  me     with    Thy     power -ful    hand: 
Let     the       fier  -    y,  cloud  -  y        pil       lar  Lead   me       all      my        jour  -  ney  through : 
Bear    me  through  tne  swell  -  ing      cur  -  rent.  Land  me      safe     on        Ca  -  naan's  side : 


Bread  of  Heav  -  en.  Bread  of  Heay  -  en.  Feed  me  now  and  ev  -  er  -  more. 
Strong  De  -  liv  -  *rer,  Strong  De  -  liv  -  *rer,  Be  Thou  still  my  strength  and  shield. 
Songs  of  prais  -  es^       Songs    of     prais  -  es,      I      will   ev  -    er         give    to    Thee. 


^rii^fVf 


FLAG  OF  THE  FREE. 

^  jf        Steady  Time, 


Mardifix)m  "Lohbncszn/ 


T^ 


^m 


1.  Flag  of  the  free,        lair -est    to  see!    Borne  thro' the  strife  and  thethun-der    of  war; 

2.  Flag  of   the  brave,    long  may  it  wave,  Chos-en    of  God  while  His  might  we  a-dore,  In 


Ban-  ner  so  bright     with  star  -  ry  light.     Float  ev  -  er  proud- ly  from  mountain  to  shore. 
Lib  •  er  -  ty's  van  for  manhood  of  man,      Sym-bol  of  Right  tlW  the  years  passii^  o'er. 


J'or;g:  While  thro*  the  sky       loud  rings  the  cry,        U  -  nion  and  Lib  -  er  -  ty  I  one   ev-er-morel 


^m 


HSTHiljH^a 


Em-  blem  of  Free-  dom,  hope  to    the  slave.  Spread  thy  fair  folds  but  to  shield  and  to  save. 
Pride  of   ourcoun-try,  hon-ored  a  -  far,       Scat-ter  each  cloudthat  would  darken  a  star. 


^^^^M 


J  .",■'  -I  ig  ti 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 


COME,  ALL  YE  FAITHFUL. 


Christmas  H 


1.  O   come,    all   ye  faith-  ful,  Joy-fnl  and  tri - um-phant,  Q 

2.  Sing    al  •  le  -  lu  -     ia,    All  ye  choirs  of   an  -  gels :  O 

3.  Yea,  Lord,  we  greet  Thee,  Bom  this  hap-py  mom-ing ; 


come  ye,  O     come  ye     to 
sing,   all  ye     bliss -ful  onesol 
Jc  -  sus,  to    Thee  be    the 


des  -  te,    fi  -   de   -  les,  Lae  -  ti    tri  -  um-phan  -  tes,  Ve  -  ni  -    te,  ve  -  ni  -    le     in 


BetlT  -    le  -  hem.        Come  and  be-  hold  Him,  Mon  -  arch    of 
Heav'n    a  -  bove.  Glo  -  ry    to   God  In  the  high  -  est, 

glo    -    ry  giv'n;       Word  of  the    Fa  -  ther  Now  in  flesh  ap  - 


S^ 


^^ 


t 


^ 


t 


x=t 


± 


:P=t 


r  X 

An-  gels  1  O  come,  let  us  a- 

glo  -  ry  1   O  come,  let  us  a- 

pear-ing,   O  come,  let  us  a- 


t 


t 


T 


t=:t: 


Beth  -    le  -  hem.  Na-  tumi  vi  -  de  -  te,     Regem    an  -  ge  -  lo  -  rum,  Ve  -  ni-  te,  a  -  do- 


p. 


dore  Him,  O  come,  let  us  a-  dore  Him,  O  come,  let  us    a  -  dore 

FT^r-r-rt> 


Him,     Christ,  the  Lord. 
I 


J^EZ^ 


re-  mus,  Ve  -  ni  -  te,  a  •  do  -  re-mus,  Ve  -  ni  -  te,   a  -  do  -  re    -    mus      Do  -    mi  -  nnau 


THE  FARMER. 


KlITDERCARTRN  SoiTG. 


rPf 


>.\     \     U   1/ 


I.  Shall  I  show  you  how  the  farmer.  Shall  I  show  you  how  the  farmer,  shall  I  show  you  how  the 


^^^ 


I  r  ^  li^ 


^  pi  i-^^j  j  /f|j  j  /j| 


farm  -  er  sows  his*  bar  -  ley   and    wheat  ?      Look  'tis    so,     so     that  the  farm  -  er,    look  'tis 


l-ihr 


Xj:j:jH-r-/i 


SO,    so    that  the  farm  -  er.  Look  'tis  so,  so  that  the  farmer  sows  his*  bar  -  ley   and    wheat 


trf-fffii 


1 — I — I — 

(•  For  sd  verse,  sing—"  mows  his  ";  3d,  "  brings  in  ";  4th,  "  threshes  "— ditis  making  four  verses.) 


i 


OUR  MUSIC-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT, 


m 


THE  OLD  COTTAGE  CLOCK. 


rr   y   '  g w^ # — i^r; 


Arr.  by  W.  B.  Hall. 
From  "Fint  Steps  in  Music*' 

-I — I- 


1.  That       old,    old    clock     of     the  house-hold  stock,  Was     the  bright- est    thing    and 

2.  A        friend-  ly    voice    was    that    old,   old  clock,  As       it    stood   in      the    cor-ner 


neat -est:   The    hands,  though  old,  had    a    touch  of    gold.  And  its  chimes  sang  still    the 
smil  -  ing,   And  blessed  the    time  with    a    mer  -  ry  chime,  All   the  win  -  try  hours  be 


sweet  -  est.  'Twas  a   mon  -  it  -  or  too,  though  its  words  were  few,  Yet  they  liv'd  through  na-  tions 
guil  •  ing.   But     a  peev-ish  old  voice  had  that  tire-some  clock  As    it  call'd  at     day -break 


altered.  And  its  voice,  still  strong,  warned  the  old  and  young,  When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered, 
bold  -   ly,  When  the  dawn  looked  gray,  o'er  the  misty  way,  And  the  air  blew  ver-  y     cold  -  ly . 

4- 


g— ^nn 


r.         Tick,     tick       it  said ;    Quick,  quick     to    bed,   For   ten    I've     gjv  -  en   warn  -  ing,     Upf 
*  Tick,    tick       it  said ;     Quick     out      of    bed.  For  five    I've     giv  -  en   warn  -  ing.  You'll 


quick-ly  and    go,      or    sure-  ly    you  know,  Youll  nev-er     rise  soon    in     the  mom  -  ing. 
nev-er  have  health, you'll  never  have  wealth,  Un- less  you're  up    soon    in     the  morn  -  ing. 


UP  THE  HILLS. 

hi   I   >  s  ^  ^  ^ 


1.  Up  the  hills  on  a  bright  sunny  mom,  Voic-es  clear  as    a     bu-glehom.    List  to  theech-oes 

2.  Now  thro' beauti- fttl   vale  and     grove,   Joy-ous,  hap-py,       here  we  rove;    List  to  the  songsters' 


as      they  flow.   Now  a- way  we   go.        One  and  all,with  cheerful  glee.  Come, and  follow  me. 
mer  -  ry      lay.  Hail  the  new-bom  day. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 


POLISH  MAY  SONG. 


Axa. 


^Jnr^tTtf^ 


f^^ 


May     is  here,      the  world  re  -  joi  -   ces;   Earth  puts  on      her  smiles     to  greet    her: 

Birds  through  ev  -  'ry  thick  -  et      call  -  ing,  Wake  the  woods    to    sounds  of  glad  -  ness : 

Earth     to  heav'n   lifts    up     her    voi  -  ces ;    Sky,  and  field,  and  wood,  and  riy    -    er : 


ffi}^.  Jf'  l\^^ 


Grove  and  field  lift  up  their  voi  •  ces;  Leaf  and  flow'r  come  forth  to  meet  her  I 
Hark  I  the  long  -  drawn  notes  are  fall  -  ing.  Sad,  but  pleas  -  ant  in  their  sad  •  ness. 
With    their  heart    our   heart    re  -  joi   -    ces ;  For    His  gifts      we     praise  the   Giv  •  er. 


FATHER,  WHATETR  OF  EARTHLY  BUSS. 


'Naoml"    Ma90H. 


t 


i 


1.  Fa  -  ther,  whate'er    of       earth -ly    bliss      Thy    sov*  -  reign  will    de     -     nies, 

2.  Give    me  a  calm      and      thankftd    heart,   From     ey  •  'ry  mur-mur        free; 

3.  Let    the  sweet  hope  that    Thou  art  mine       My     life     and  death  at    •     tend. 


^^=t^F=^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Ac    -  cept  -  ed      at         Thy  throne  of      grace.   Let    this        pe  -   ti  -  tion         rise. 
The    bless -in?s   of         Thv   crace  im  -  part.    And   let        me      live  'to        Thee. 


The    bless -ings   of         Thy   grace  im  -  part,    And   let        me      live    to 

Thy    pres  -  ence  through  my     jour  -  ney    shine.   And  crown    my     journey's        end. 


OVR  MUSIC-PACE  SUPPLEMENT. 


GEOGRAPHY  SONG. 


Mm.  M.  B.  C.  bLADK, 
From  "  GoLDBN  RonN." 


pMJ  ii  ^1  i  J  J  VTtTTTlJTjTJt^ 


1.  Oh ,  have  you  heard  Ge-og  -  ra-phy  sung  ?  For  if  you've  not,  it's  on   my  tongue,  About  the  Earth  in 

2.  All  o'er  the  earth  are  wa  -  ter  and  land,  Beneath  the  ships  or  where  we  stand ;  And  far  beyond  the 

3.  All  o'er  the  globe  some  circles  are  found :  From  east  to  west  they  stretch  around,  Some.go  from  north  to 

4.  Oh !  don't  you  think  'tis  pleasant  to  know  A  •  bout  the  sea  and  land  just  so?  And  how  the  lines,  the 

-m m rj^ J r^ m hh m. 


air  that's  hung.  All  covered  with  green  little  islands.  Oceans,  gulfis,  and  bays,  and  seas ;  Giannels  and  straits, 
ocean  strand  Are  thousands  of  green  little  islands.    Continents  and  capes  there  are,  Isthmus  and  then 
southern  bound  Right  over  the  green  little  islands.  Great  e  -  qua  -  tor,  tro-pics  two,  Lat  •  i  -  tude  lines, 
cir-cles,  go,  Right  o  •  ver  the  green  little  islands.  Now  you  hear  how  we  can  sing;  This  is,  to  -  day, 


sounds,  if  you  please ;  Great  Archipel-a-goes,  too,  and  all  these  Are  covered  with  green  litti 

pen-in  -  su  -  la.  Mountain  and  val-ley,  and  shore  stretching  far,  And  thousands  of  green  little  islands. 
Ion  -gi-tude,  too,  G>ld  po  -  lar  circles,  and  all  these  go  thro'  The  thousands  of  green  little  blands. 
all  we  can  bring.  Come  again  soon,  and  then  you  shall  hear  sung  The  names  of  the  green  little  blands. 


FOREVER  AND  FOREVER. 

J 1>-  >* 


From  "Minic  Lbavbs." 

^y^-  1^  ^  ^ 


1.  A  maid  reclined  beside  a  stream      At  fall  of  summer  day.   And,  half  awake,  and  half  a- 

2.  The  twilight  past,  the  moon  at  last  Rose  broadly  o'er  the  night;  Each  ripple  gleams  beneath  her 
P  \         K     f^*^  w  ^^  animato.       ^ 


n.  She  watch'd  the  ripples  play.     She 


dream.  She  watch'd  the  ripples  play.     She  mark'd  the  wa  -  ters    fall    and  heave, 
beams    As,  wrought  in  sil  -  ver  bright,  The  heav-ing    wa  -  ters  glide    a  -  long, 
rit,  e  dim,  .  cres,     1       I       |  .       I       I  dim» 


^^iiM^4,±Mi  i  W\  ^' iM 


The 
But 

P 


deep'ning  shadows  throng.  And  heard,  as  darkened  down  the  eve.  The  river's  babbling  song.  And 
mingling  with  their  voice,  The  nightingale  now  pours  his  song,  And  makes  the  shades  rejoice.  And 


sung  with  dnk  -  ling  tongue,  That  rippling,     shad  -  *wy 
thus    he    sung  with  tune  -  ful  tongue,  That  bird    be 


side 
dim 


the 


er, 
riv  -  er, 
^     rit. 


"  Youth's 
"When 


bright -est     day     will    fade      a  -  way, 
youth    is    gone,    true    love  shines  on, 


Ad  lib,        -^    T^-     ^«^       -^ 


For  -  ev 
For-  ev 


er 
er 


and 
and 


for  -  ev 
for 


ev 


er. 
er. 


.^ 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 


A.  S.  Kbxfpbr.    B.  C.  Umssld. 
From  ••  TBMPI.B  Star.  " 

A N Ita— 4- 


IWILIGHT  IS  FALLING. 

1.  Twi- light    is    steal -ing    O  -  ver    the  sea;  Shad-ows    are  fall -ing  Dark    on      the   lea; 

2.  Voic  -  es      of  lov'donesl  Songs  of     the  past!  Still   lin  -  ger  round  me,  "While  life  shall  last; 

3.  Come  in      the   twi- light,  Come,  come  to    me  1  Bring  ing  some  mes-sage,  O  •  ver    the  sea. 


Borne  on  the  night  winds,  Voi  -  ces  of  yore.  Come  from  the  far  -  off  shore. 
Lone  *  ly  I  wan  -  der,  Sad  -  ly  I  roam,  Seek  •  ing  that  far  -  off  home. 
Cheer  •  ing      my  path  -  way.  While   here     I  roam,  Seek  •  mg      that  far-off     home. 


e^f  fir~f^ 


t 


t 


^^?^ 


^ 


ForCho,  Gleameth       a   man-  sion  filPd    with     de- light,  Sweet, hap  •  py  home     80   bright. 
Chorus. 


n.s. 


Far     a  -  way    be-  yond  the  star- lit  skies,  Where  the  love- light    nev-er,  nev-er  dies. 


t=t 


-^^ 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER, 


Mn.  S.  J.  Hau. 


^  -^   ♦   IS:  ]"^         ^ 

1.  Our    Fa  -  ther       in    Hea  -  ven,      we    hal  -  low  Thy    name ;      May  Thy  Kingdom,  all 

2.  For  -  give   our     trans-  gres-  sions,    and  teach    us     to      know  That    hum-ble    com- 


rr\rt: 


10 -ly,        on       earth        be        the 
pas  sion      that       par  -   dons      each 

«.   -c-  ■<■■     g:      «:      4^ 


same;        O    give     to         ns     dai  -  ly        our 
foe:        Save    us    from     temp-ta  -  tion,    from 


^^ 


portion     of      bread;        It      is  from  Thy    bounty      that       all        must        be         fed. 
weakness    and      sin ;        And  Thine  be    the    glo  -  ry,      for  -    ev    -     er  A  -    MEN. 


OUR  liUSIC-PAGB  SUPPLEMENT. 


WAKE,  WAKE  THE  MORNING. 


An*,  oy  W.  B.  Haxx. 
From  "  FiKST  Stbfs  in  Music-" 


1.  Wake,  wake  the 

2.  Wake,  wake  the 

3.  Wake,  wake  the 


mom 
mom 
mom 


ing;  Bright  the  gold  -  en 
ing;  Hap-py,  hap-  py 
ing ;     Joy  -  ml      tid  -  ings 


ray! 
day; 
bear; 


All    our  hearts  re- 
All    our  hearts  and 
Chil-dren*s  hearts  and 


joi  •  cing.  Hail  the  new-  bom  day. 
voi  -  ces  Grate  -  ful  horn-  age  pay. 
voi    -     ces    Blend    in    grate -ful     pray'r. 


m. 


t- 
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Come,  O    L*ord,  our      Sar    -    iour. 

May  the    King    of       Glo    -      ry. 

Come,  O    Lord,  our      Sav   -    iour. 


t 


'  r  \  r 


t 


«: 


T 


Bless  our  youth -ful  band*  Grant  us  heav'nly  fay 
From  his  throne  a  -  bove.  Shed  his  gen  -  tie  spir 
Make  us      all  thine  own,        Like   the   pure,  sweet  an 


or;  Guard  us    with    thy  hand. 

it,    Fill    our  hearts  wi^  love. 

gels.  Dwelling  round  thy  throne. 


A  GRAND  OLD  SONG. 

Solo  or  in  Unison, 


Trom  "  Trub  Sihging  School." 


"■I    I    I    r 

.1.    A  grand  old  song,  so  sweet  and  strong.  Old  "Glory  Halle- lu  -  jah !"     We'll  sing  it  on  Mount 
2.  And  *mid  the  shadowy,  gloomy  vale,  With  darkness  closing  o'er  us ;        We  hear  the  cho-rus 


!^4: 


— — ^ 


-— — ^ 


Beau-ti  -  ful.   And  in  the  land  of  Beu-  lah.       Glo  -  ry  I  glo  -  ry !    Glo-ry !  glo-ry !  glo-ry  Hal-le- 
joy-  ful  rise,  Of  pilgrims  gone  be-fore  us. 


lu    -    jah  I     The    he  -  ro    song,    so  sweet  and  strong.  Old  "  Glo-  ry  Hal  -  le  -  lu  -  jah  I" 


lo 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Choral  Singing. — How  should  a  choral  be  sung, 
and  what  tunes  shall  we  select  ?  How  shall  we  know 
a  good  tune  when  we  hear  it  ?  In  answering  these 
questions,  I  shall  try  to  make  myself  understood  by 
the  unmusical  reader.  A  good  tune,  fit  to  be  sung  by 
the  congregation,  must  answer  Rossini's  question: 
"  Will  it  grind  ?  "  For  instance,  "America"  is  a  very 
good  hand-organ  tune.  It  will  grind  first-rate.  The 
tune  known  as  Dundee  is  better  still.  It  contains  but 
two  kinds  of  notes.  The  figures  i  and  2  represent  its 
character.  They  are  simple  numbers,  closely  related. 
The  tune  Arlington  has  jfour  kinds  of  notes,  that  may 
be  represented  by  the  figures  1, 2,  2j^,  and  4.  This, 
you  see,  is  an  irregular  arrangement.  Tunes  contain- 
ing dotted  notes  are  not  the  best,  because  the  dotted 
note  destroys  that  straight-forward,  exact,  and  mechan- 
ical character  that  appeals  so  directly  to  the  common 


Jdea  of  time  and  numbers,  in  brief,  die  best  chorah 
contain  notes  related  to  each  other  by  simple  numbers, 
like  Old  Hundred,  Dundee,  Luther's  Chant,  Mission- 
ary Hymn,  or  related  by  cuch  numbers  as  i,  2,  and  3, 
as  Balerma,  Dennis,  Ulmutz,  Boylston  and  otheis. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Certain 
tunes  possess  a  life  and  animation  strong  enough  to 
carry  them  over  any  ordinary  difficulties.  Handel's 
Christmas  and  the  Portuguese  Hymn  are  notable  ex- 
amples. If  you  take  pains  to  examine  the  best  Ger- 
man chorals,  you  will  find,  as  a  rule,  they  contain  only 
two  kinds  of  notes — long  and  short  ones,  related  as 
I  to  2.  Simple  and  exact,  they  are  easily  caught,  and 
are  produced,  as  we  happen  to  know,  with  wonderful 
effect.  Having  seen  that  simplicity  of  form  and  me- 
chanical exactitude  are  the  standards  of  a  good  choial, 
let  us  see  what  more  they  should  have,     first  comes 


O  COME,  COME  AWAY. 


Gbrmam. 


1.  O,   come,  come  a  -  way.  From    labor  now   re  -  pos  - 

2.  From    toil    and  from  care,  On  which  the  day   is      clos - 

3.  While  sweet  Phil-o  -  mel.  The    weary    traveler     cheer 

4.  The  bright  day    is      gone,  The  moon  and  stars  ap  -  pear 


ing.   Let    bu  -  sy  care    a- 
ing.  The  hour  of  eve  brings 

•  ing.  With  evening  song  her 

•  ing.  With  silv'ry   light    il- 


while  forbear,  O 
sweet  reprieve,  O 
notes  prolong,  O 
lume  die  night,  O 


come,  come  a 

come,  come  a 

come,  come  a 

come,  come  a 


way.  Come,  come,  our    social       joys    renew,    And 

way.  O   come  where  love  will  smile  on  thee.  And 

way.  In    answering  song  of      sym- pa -thy.  Well 

way.  We'll  join    in    grateful    songs  of  praise.  To 


there  with  trust  and  friendship,  too.  Let     true    hearts  welcome  you,  'O 

round  the  heart  will  gladness  be.  And    time      fly     mer  -  ri  -ly,     O 

sing  in    tuneful     har  -  mo-ny,    Of     hope,   joy,      lib  -  er-ty,    O 

Him  who  crowns  our  peaceful  daysWith  health,  hope,  hap  -  piness,  O 


come,  come  a 
come,  come  a 
come,  come  a 
come,  come  a 


association.  Old  Hundred  has  a  rather  dry,  uninter- 
esting melody ;  yet  it  will  never  die.  It  has  become 
so  bound  up  with  our  dearest  thoughts,  and  connected 
with  our  most  sacred  occasions,  that  we  sing  it  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  wonder  why  we  love  such  a  dear, 
stupid  old  song.  Association  keeps  alive  many  a 
Dsalm  that  should  be  happily  forgotten.  The  tunes 
Meac  and  Marlow  ^light  well  be  expunged  from  our 
books,  as  too  dreary  for  any  cheerful  and  sensible 
Christian ;  yet  there  they  ase  likely  to  stay  as  long  as 
you  and  I  live.  Next,  the  tun^  should  always  be 
pitched  in  low  keys.  \  have  listened  to  congrega- 
tional singing  for  ir^any  years,  and  I  have  never  heard 
the  people  sing  above  E  of  the  scale  with  ease.     The 


people — ^men,  women  and  children — sing  the  melody; 
and  I  find  this  the  limit  of  their  average  voices. 
They  can  go  higher ;  but  it  is  strained  and  unpleasant, 
neither  edifying  nor  agreeable.  The  tunes  should 
have  a  simple  and  flowing  movement.  The  intervals 
or  steps  between  the  notes  should  not  be  wide  nor  un- 
usual. « America  "  has  a  remarkably  singing  melody, 
confined  within  seven  notes.  The  tune  Ward  keeps 
within  six;  and  Naomi,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies  ever  written,  covers  only  five  notes.  Choral 
music  is  attracting  increased  attention  every  ^ear.  It 
is  destined  to  grow  and  improve.  Let  us  bid  it  God- 
speed. May  £e  day  soon  come  when  we  can  say: 
"  Yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  the  Lord  I " — Barnard. 


OUR  MUSIC-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT, 


II 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  PLACE. 


C.  W.  GuyvBR. 


ff^-^TT 


5f~9- 


1.  We  may  rove  the  wide  world  o*er,  But  we  ne*er  shall  find  a  trace    Of  the  home  we  loved  of 

2.  We  may  sail    o'er  ev  -  ery  sea.    But  we  still  shall  fail  to  find     An  -  y     spot    so  dear  to 


yore,  Of  the  old    fa  -  mil  -  iar  place ;  Other  scenes  may  be   as  bright.  But  we  miss/ neath  alien 
be       As    die  one  we    left  be -hind;  Words  of  comfort  we  may  hear.   But  they  can -not  touch  the 


'^j         a  tempo,  \ 


skies,  Both  the  welcome  and  the  light    Of  the    old,  kind,  loving  eyes.  Home  is  home,  of  this  be- 
heart.  Like  the  tones  to  memory  dear,  Of  the  friends  from  whom  we  part.  Home  is  home,  the  wanderer 


i^^fnS^^ 


reft,  Memory  loves  a  -  gain  to  trace  All  the  forms  of  those  we  left      In  Die  old  fa -mil-iar  place, 
longs  All  the  scenes  of  youth  to  trace.  And  to  hear  the  old  home  songs  In  the  old  fa  -  mil-iar  place. 


vvv 


1    v^^ 


AS  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

Moderaio, 


''Sktmodh."    C.  M.  Vom  Wsasa* 


Moturato.  I  1^^  . 


a       lit   •    tie    child     re  lies         On        a      care     be  -  yond    its.    own,, 

let      me,       a      child,    re      -    ceive       What     to  -   day    Thou  shalt    pro  -  vide, 
et,    Lord,    my      fro  -  ward      heart.      Make    ne      lov  -  ing,   meek  and    mild; 


^=S^: 


H# h- 1 


Knows  be  -  neath  its       fa  -  ther's     eyes 
Calm  -  ly        to    Thy   wis  -  dom       leave     What   to  • 
Up  -  right,   sim    pie,   free     from        art,       Make  me 


nev    -   er 
mor   -  row 
as         a 


ifcft     a 
may    be 
lit  -  tic 


lone, — 
tide, 
child. 


la  PENNSYLVANIA  SCffOOL  yOURNAL. 

SPARKLING  AND  BRIGHT. 

X 


TBMPBRAltCB    So«a 

V ^-4. 


1 .  Sparkling  and  bright,  in      its     li  •  quid  light,  Is    tne    wa  -  ter      in      our     glass    -    es ; 

2.  Bet  -  ter  than  gold    is     the  wa  -  ter  cold,  From  the  crys  -  tal    foun  •  tain    flow    •    ing : 

3.  Sor  -  row   has  fled  from     hearts      that  bled,  Of  the  weep  -  ing  wife    and    moth   •    er. 


*Twill  give  you  health,  'Twill  give    you  wealth,  Ye      lads  and    ro    -   sy        lass 
A       calm  de  -  light,    both     dav    and  night,   To      hap  -  py  homes   be    -    stow    -    ing : 
They  have  given  up       the       poi  -  son'd  cup,  Son,    hus  -  band,  daughter,      broth 


There's  noth-ing     so  good    for  the  youth-  ful  blood.  Or  sweet  as    the  sparkling     wa    -    ter. 


OLD  HUNDRED. 


W.  Franc,  1543. 

-I- 


ex  -  alt  -  ed    hiph.    And     as     thy    srlo  -  ry     fills    the 


1.  Be  Thou,  O    God,   ex  -  alt  -  ed    high,    And     as     thy    glo  -  ry     fills    the  sky, 

2.  With  one    con-  sent    let     all      the  earth      To    God  their  cheer-  ful    voi  -  ces  raise ; 

3.  For  He's   the  Lord,  su  -  preme-  ly    good ;    His    mer  -  cy      is      for  -  cv  -   cr  sure : 

I    3?::f^ 


^^ 


^ 


I. 


t 


Dtxology :  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  bless-ings  flow,  Praise  Him,  all   crea-  tures  here   be   -   low ; 

I        I  .         I 


% 


ltd: 


So      let      it     be      on  earth  dis-played.  Till  Thou    art  here,   as  there,    o    -    beyed. 

Glad  horn  -  age  pay  with  aw  -  ful  mirth.  And  sing     be  -  fore  Him  songs   of       praise. 

His  truth,  which  al  -  ways  firm  -  ly    stood,  To    end  •  less     a  -  ges  shall    ei\_-    dure. 

-^   ♦   :g:  g: #■»  ^    ^    ^  -Si   fi  A   -fLM.  Ij. 


tt 


1— 't- 

Praise  Him    a  -  bove,   ye  heavenly     host;     Praise  Fa  -  ther.  Son,  and  Ho  -  ly 
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THE  LAND  OP  MEMORY, 

Fiill  far  away  a  city  stands, 
'Mid  threefold  walls  of  years  : 

Th's  soul  sea  washes  on  its  strands^ 
Its  skies  are  smiles  and  tears  ;   [fore, ; 

There  dwell  all  those  who've  gone  be- 
There  soon  we  all  shall  be  ; 

Yet  they  who  there  give  hand  to  hand. 
That  warm  hand  never  see. 

The  brimming  cup  we  there  shall  fill, 

No  clinking  answer  lends ; 
The  jovial  son^  we  there  shall  sing. 

In  silence  'gins  and  ends. 
But  in  that  land  will  meet  full  oft. 

This  goodly  company ; 
And  each  to  each  a  health  will  pledge. 

That  land  of  memory. 


THE  BLUE  BIRD. 


WHEN  SHALL  WE  MEET  AGAIN  f 


Sweet  bird,  thy  early  note  is  gay. 

In  woodland  or  in  glade ; 
It  tells  of  flowers  that  ne'er  decay, 

Of  joys  that  never  fade  ; 
Thy  song,  so  sweetly  it  doth  float 

C5'ez  leafy  bank  and  dell.  ^ 
It  seems  some  spirit's  mocking  note,- 

From  Echo's  silver  shell. 

Sweet  bird,  I  hear  thy  welcome  call, 

As  on  thy  halcvon  wing  ; 
Now  joyous  swell,  nowgendy  fidl. 

Sweet  warbler  of  the  spring ; 
How  many  hours  I've  sat  and  heard 

Thy  tender,  loving  lay  I 
Oh  !  thou  did'st  seem  some  spirit  bird 

From  Eden  lands  away. 

Could  I  but  live  those  youthful  houn— 

That  happy  time  once  more, 
I'd  Laugh  at  care  and  scatter  flowers 

As  gaily  as  of  yore. 
'Tis  true,  our  fleeting  days  impart 

Alternate  hopes  and  fears ; 
But  many  a  joy  lights  up  the  heart. 

Along  the  flight  of  years. 


GUIDE 


ME,  O   THOU  GREA  T 
yEHOVAHl 


Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah  I 
Pilgrim  throu^  this  barren  land  ; 

I  am  weak,  but  xhou  art  mighty  ; 
Hold  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand  : 

Bread  of  heaven, 
Feed  me  till  I  want  no  more. 

Open  Thou  the  crystal  fountain 

Whence  the  healing  streams  do  flow, 

Let  the  fiery,  cloudy  pillar 

Lead  me  all  my  journey  through  ; 

Strong  Deliverer, 
Be  Thou  still  my  strength  and  shield. 

When  I  tread  the  verge  of  Jordan, 
Bid  the  swelling  stream  subside  ; 

Death  of  death,  and  hell's  destruction, 
Land  me  safe  on  Canaan's  side  : 

Songs  of  praises 
I  will  ever  give  to  Thee. 


SOFT  MUSIC  IS  STEALING. 

Soft,  soft  music  is  stealing. 

Sweet,  sweet  lingers  the  strain ; 
Loud,  loud  now  it  is  pealing. 
Waking  the  echoes  again. 
Yes,  yes  yes  yes. 
Waking  the  echoes  again. 

Join,  join   children  of  sadness. 

Send,  seiii  sorrow  away  : 
Now,  now  crangins;  to  gladness. 
Warble  a  beautiful  lay. 
Yes   yes.  yes,  yes. 
Warble  a  beautiful  lay. 

Sweet,  sweet  melody's  numbers. 

Haric !  hark  \  gently  they  swell, 
Peep,  deep,  wakmg  from  slumbers. 
Tnouehts  in  the  bosom  that  dwell. 
Yes,  yes.  yes,  yes, 
Thoughts  m  the  bosom  that  dwell. 


When  shall  we  meet  again,  meet  ne'er  to  sever? 

When  will  peace  wreathe  her  chain  round  us  for- 
ever? [blows. 
Our  hearts  will  ne'er  repose,  safe  firom  each  blast  that 

In  this  dark  vale  of  woes,  never— 410,  never  I 

When  shall  love  freely  flow,  pure  as  life's  river  ? 

When  shall  sweet  friendship  glow  changeless  for- 
ever? [shall  fill. 
Where  joys  celesdal  thrill,  where  bliss  each  heart 

And  fears  of  parting  chill,  never — no,  never  I 

Up  to  that  world  of  light,  Uke  us,  dear  Saviour ; 

May  we  all  there  unite,  blessed  forever ;       [swell, 
Where  kindred  spirits  dwell,  there  may  our  music- 

And  time  our  joys  dispel,  never— no,  never  I 

Soon  shall  we  meet  again,  meet  ne'er  to  sever  ; 

Soon  shall  peace  wreath  her  chain  round  us  for- 
ever ;  [woes : 
Our  hearts  will  then  repose  secure  from  worldly 

Our  songs  of  praise  shall  close  never — ^no,  never  I 

THE  BOA  T  SONG. 

On  we  are  floating  in  sunshine  and  shadow. 
Soft  are  the  ripples  that  sing  as  we  go. 
Softly  they  break  on  the  edge  of  the  meadow. 
Wooing  the  grasses  with  melodies  low. 

Lightly  our  boat  on  the  water  is  swinging. 
Onward  she  floats  while  the  swift  oars  we  ply, 
Gay  are  our  hearts  as  the  songs  we  are  singing. 
Bright  are  our  hopes  as  the  radiant  sky. 


Comrades,  sing  on,  while  the  echoes  awaking. 
Join  in  your  music  with  happy  refrain,  [in 

Sing,  while  the  waves  on  the  sunny  banks  breal 
Answer  your  cadence  with  music  again. 

Soon  will  the  mantle  of  ev'ning  fall  o'er  us. 
Soon  will  the  daylight  fade  out  from  the  sky, 
Then  with  a  thought  of  a  welcome  before  us. 
Back  thro'  the  twilight  we'll  cheerfully  hie. 

WHA  T  FAIRV'LIKE  MUSIC. 


t 


What  fiury-like  music  steals  over  the  sea. 
Entrancing  the  senses  with  charm'd  melody  I  [main 
'Tis  the  voice  of  the  mermaid,  that  floats  o  er  the 
As  she  mingles  her  song  with  the  gondolier's  strain  I 

The  winds  are  all  hush'd,  and  the  waters  at  rest : 
They  sleep  like  the  passions  in  infancy's  breast ; 
Till  storms  shall  unchain  them  from  out  their  dark 

cave, 
And  break  the  repose  of  the  shore  and  the  wave. 

THE  MOWERS^  SONG. 


When  early  morning's  ruddy  light  bids  man  to  la- 
bor go. 
We  haste  with  scythes  all  sharp  and  bright 
The  meadow  grass  to  mow. 

We  mowers,  dal  de  ral  day. 
We  cut  the  lilies— ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  ha  !  ha  I  ha  I 
Hey,  dey,  dey,  yes,  hey,  dey,  dey. 
We  cut  the  lilies  and  hay. 

The  cheerful  lark  sings  sweet  and  clear,  the  black- 
bird chirps  away,  [May. 
And  all  is  lively,  sprighdy  here,  like  merry,  merry 
We  mowers,  dal  de  ral  day,  [ha  I 
We  roll  the  swaths  of  green — ^ha  I  ha  I  ha !  ha  I  ha  ! 
Hey,  dey,  dey,  yes,  hey,  dey,  dey. 
We  roll  the  swaths  of  green  hay. 

The  maidens  come  in  gladsome  train,  and  skip  along 
the  way,  [mown  hay. 

Rejoiced  to  tread  the  grassy  plain  and  toss  the  new 
The  maidens,  dal  re  ral  day. 
They  rake  the  lilies  and— ha  I  ha  t  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I 
Hey,  dey,  dey,  yes,  hey,  dey,  dey, 
They  rake  the  lilies  and  hay. 

THE  MILL-WHEEL. 

The  mill-wheels  are  clapping ;  the  brook  turns  them 
round,  clip,  clap  I  [clap  I 

By  day  and  by  night  is  the  grain  being  ground,  clip. 

The  miller  is  jolly  and  ever  alert, 

That  we  may  have  bread  and  be  glad  like  a  bird, 
clip  dap,  clip,  clap,  clip,  ciap. 

How  busy  the  wheels  are  in  turning  the  stone,  clip, 
clap,  [clip,  dap, 

And  grinding  so  finely  the  erain  we  have  grown, 
The  baker  the  flour  for  the  bakinj^  will  use, 
And  make  us  a  roll,  or  a  cake  if  we  choose,  dip, 
clap,  clip,  clap,  clip,  clap. 


REMEMBER  THY  CREA  TOR 
NOW. 

Remember  thy  Creator  now, 
In  these  thy  youthful  days ; 

He  will  accept  thine  earliest  vow. 
And  listen  to  thy  praise. 

Remember  thy  Creator  now. 
And  seek  Him  while  He's  near  : 

For  evil  days  will  come,  when  thoti 
Shalt  find  no  comfort  near. 

Remember  thy  Creator  now. 

His  willing  servant  be ;  [bow. 

Then,  when  thy  head  in  death  shall 
He  will  remember  thee. 

Almighty  God  !  our  hearts  incline, 
Thy  heav'nly  voice  to  hear; 

Let  all  our  future  days  be  Thine, 
Devoted  to  Thy  fear. 

rESUS,  THE  VERY  THOUGH! 
OF  THEE. 

Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  filk  the  breast ; 

But  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see. 
And  in  Thy  presence  rest. 

Nor  voice  can  sing,nor  heart  can  frame, 

Nor  can  memory  find, 
A  sweeter  sound  than  Jesus'  Name, 

The  Saviour  of  mankind. 

O  Hope  of  ev'ry  contrite  heart, 

O  Toy  of  all  the  meek. 
To  tnose  who  fall,  how  kind  Thou  itat  I 

How  good  to  those  who  seek  1 

But  what  to  those  who  find  ?  Ah  I  Hits 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show; 

The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is 
None  but  his  loved  ones  know. 

Jesus,  our  only  joy  be  Thou, 

As  thou  our  prize  wilt  be ; 
In  Thee  be  all  our  glory  now,' 
I     And  through  eternity. 

SOFTLY  NOW  THE  LIGHT  OF 
DAY. 

Softly  now  the  light  of  day 
Fades  upon  my  sight  away  ; 
Free  from  care,  from  labor  free. 
Lord,  I  would  commune  with  thee. 
Thou,  whose  all-pervading  eye^ 
Naught  escapes,  without,  within, 
Pardon  each  infirmity. 
Open  fault,  and  secret  sin. 

Soon  for  me  the  light  of  day 
Shall  foreves  pass  away  ; 
Then,  from  sin  and  sorrow  free. 
Take  me,  Lord,  to  dwell  with  Thee. 
Thou  who,  sinless,  yet  hast  known 
All  of  man's  infirmity^ 
Then,  from  Thine  etclhial  throne, 
Jesus,  look  with  pitying  eye. 


JESUS,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL 

Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly. 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high ; 
Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide. 

Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide  ; 

Oh  I  receive  my  soul  at  last. 

Other  refuge  have  I  none  ; 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee ; 
Leave,  ah  I  leave  me  not  alone. 

Still  support  and  comfort  me  I 
All  my  trust  on  thee  is  stayed^ 

All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring ; 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing  I 

Plenteous  grace  with  Thee  is  fw 

Grace  to  cover  all  my  sin  ; 
Let  the  healing  streams  aboun 

Make  and  keep  me  pure  wi 
Thou  of  Life  the  Fountain  art 

Freely  let  me  take  of  Thee 
Spring  rhou  up  within  my  li 

Rise  to  all  eternity. 


ri*k^  m«... 


.:.  _...^  —i.^..  w^  r>.._ J  1.. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL   JOURNAL, 

ROSE  OF  ALLANDALE. 


Favokztb  Ekgush  Soiic. 


I .  The  mom  was  fair, the  skies  were  clear,  No  breath  came  o'er  the  sea, When  Mary  left  her  highland  cot.  And 

2.  Where'er  I  wander* d,  east  or  west,  Tho'  fale  began  to  lower,  A    solace  sdll  was  she    to   me,  In 
3.  And  when  my  fever'd  lips  were  parch'd  On  burning  Afric's  sand,  She  whisper'd  notes  of  happiness.  And 


II  ^     '         II  ... 

wander'd  forth  with  me.  The  flowers  deck'd  the  mountain  side,  And  fragrance  fill'd  the  vale,  By 
sor  -  row's  lone  -  ly  hour :  When  tempests  lash'd  our  gallant  bark,  And  rent  her  shivering  sail.  One 
tales  of    dis   -    tantland:    My  life  had  been  a  wilderness,  Un- blest  by  for  •  tune's  gale.  Had 


p?-gV-gie^ 


far  the  sweetest  flow  -  er  there.  Was  the  rose  of   Al    -    Ian  -  dale,  Was  the  rose  of  Al  -  landale,  the 
maiden  form  with-stood  the  storm,'Twas  the  rose  of  Al    -    Ian  -  dale,'Twas  the  rose  of  Al  -  landale,  the 
fate  not  link'd  my  lot  to  hers,     The      rose  of  Al    -    Ian -dale.     The    rose    of  Al- landale,  the 


—      im 


mii^:^M.im^ 


•^Aj^if^^f^^^ 


I  "  I    . 

rose  of  Al  -  Ian  -  dale.  By  far  the  sweetest  flow'r  there,  Was  the  rose  of     Al 


Ian  -  dale. 


AMERICA. 


DwxGirr. 


^j*d=±3Jji 


1.  God  bless  our  na  -  tive  land !  Firm  may  she  ever  stand,  Through  storm  and  night;  When  the  wild 

2.  For    her  our  pray'rs  shall  rise   To    God  a  -  bove  the  skies.    On  him    we  wait;    Thou  who  art 


i^.^^ 


I  u  t 

tempests  rave,  Rul  -  er    of  wind  and  wave.  Do  Thou  our    coun  -  try  save    By  Thy  great  might  I 
cv  -  cr  nigh,  Guarding  with  watchful  eye,    To  Thee    a  -    loud  we  cry,    God  save  the  State  I 


i^ 


^^^.^^  ^jj 
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OUR  MUSIC-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT. 
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MUSIC  ON  THE  WAVES. 

WUh  Bxfmtion, 

fe-f* 1^ h-*^ fc-A 


CrA&    ^.  GtOYBX. 


The  winds  soft  -  ly  sigh     in  their  mys  -  ti  •  Cal  caves,  And  the  moon  gilds  the  slum-ber  -  ing 

» 


iMj^aiBm. 


After  D,  C.  past  io  Alio  Solo. 


rip-pie  and  flow ;  Faintly  and  low,  soft-ly  and  slow,  Heard  o*er  the  waves  as  they  ripple  and  flow. 


Soprano  Solo. 


2.   Is     it   the  song  of  the  si  •  rens  that  keep  Re  -  vel  be  -  low  in  their  home  of  the  deep  ?  Or  from 

yon  dis-tant  ship,  far,   far  o'er  the  foam.  The  voice  of  the    ab-sent  ones  sing  -  ing    of  home  ? 
Ax.To  Solo. 


No! 'tis  but  fan -cy  that  gives  to   the  breeze  The  music  that  steals  through  the  murmuring  seas:  The 


^IJU^JU 


D.  C.  to  Soprano  Solo, 


sweet  song  that  sounds  when  the  stars  shine  above,  When  nature  is  mu  -  sic,  and  mu  •  sic  is    love. 


Prioos  Beduced.— Cheapest  Colleotion  of  SongB  and  Sjmnz  ia  dimerioa, 

Tlie  Fennsylvaxiia  Song  ColXectiOZl  contains  114  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns,  many  of  which  areamons  cbe 
very  bcftt  in  the  language.  Nothing  has  been  used  merely  to  fill  a  pa?e,  and  everything  is  complete  on  its  own  pa^e.  ixa 
Royal  Ocuvo  Pages.^Ono  Copy,  3 O  Cents  I  IPex  Dozen,  ftS.OO.  The  "Words,  lO  C^ts.  Hon.  B^G. 
Northrop,  saysof  it:  "I  have  examined  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  with  special  interest,  ha  vin|{»  carefully  looked 
through  every  page.  It  contains  a  choice  collection  of  songs  for  the  School  and  the  Home.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  used  ia 
every  school  of  Pennsylvania,  and  merits  a  wide  circulation  mother  States.  The  spare  spaces  on  each  page  are  filled  with  lit- 
erary genut,  chiefly  relating  to  music,  to  the  culture  of  the  voice,  of  the  emotions  and  moral  nature.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 


MUSIC  FOP  SCaOOLiS, 


UNiFORM  IN  STYLE  AND  PRICE. 


M 


Kotirliere  else  so  Moob  for  tlie  Monesr.' 


The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep. — Cariyh. 

— »<«««o« 

The  annual  i  sues  of  the  Music-Page  Supplement  have  con- 
tributed their  share  towards  the  more  general  introduction  of 
singing  into  th'^  schools  of  the  State.  Each  of  them  contains 
songs  that  a  re  popular  in  the  school-room.  They  are  very  low 
in  price,  and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  the  several  numbers. 


NQSIC-PAGE  SOPPLEHEIT-10. «. 


Home,  can  I  Pori^et  Tbee 
There  is  a  Happsr  L«nd. 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. 
The  King  of  I^ove. 
Sun  of  My  Soul. 
Deck  the  Hall. 
Paradise,  O  Paradise. 
The  Alpine  Horn. 


HUSIG-PAGE  SQPPLEMElT-10.  2. 


Fair  as  the  Morning. 
The  King  and  the  Miller. 
That  Sweet  Story  of  Old. 
Swinffinff  'Neath  the  Old 

Apple  Tree. 
The  Dearest  Spot. 


Columbia,  the  Qem  of  the  - 
Bonnie  Charlie.      [Ocean. 
What  I  Love  and  Hate. 
"  V\\  Do  My  Duty." 
Little  Birdie  in  the  Tree. 
Christmas  Carol. 


School  Songs  and  Hymns— (Words).— There's  Music 
in  the  Air;  lerusalem  the  Golden*  Work,  for  the  Night  is 
ComiD«:  Silently  Falling  Snow;  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses 
Fail :  w^hen  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Again ;  What  is  Home 
without  a  Mother;  The  Sabre  Song;  andSafe  Within  the  Vail/ 

HQSKrPAGE  SQPPLElUilT-lO.  1 


Home,  Sweet  Home, 
lolly  Old  St.  Nicholas. 
.Welcomfeto  Morning. 
Sweet  Hour,  of  Prayer 
Nicaea:  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  I 


Baby-Bye,  Here's  a  Ply. 
The  Fairy  Boy. 
The  Watch  on  the  Rhine. 
Thoughts  of  Home. 
Shepherd  of  the  Valley. 


Hark,  Hark,  My  Soul  I  Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling. 

School  Songs  and  Hymns— (Words) — There's  Music 
in  the  Air;  Jerusalem  the  Golden;  Work,  for  the  Night  is 
Coming;  Silently  Falling  Snow;  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall ; 
When  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Again  ;  What  is  Home  with- 
out a  Mother?  The  Sabre  Song:  Safe  Within  the  Vail;  Fair 
as  the  Morning ;  When  the  Mists  have  Rolled  Away ;  What  1 
lx)ve  and  Hate,  John  Brown ;  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean ;  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee ;  Jewels  ;  National  Hymn; 
Bonnie  Charlie ;  Swingmg  'Neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree.       ■ 

—  '  HUSIC-PAGE  SOPPLEKEIT-IO.  4. 


There's  Music  in  the  Air. 
Farewell  to  the  Woods. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Longing  for  Spring. 
Sing,  Gaily,  Smg. 
Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee. 
How  Gentle  God's  Commands 
When  the  Swallows,  {Abt.) 

Sou^a  and  Hymns  (Words).— >Meek  and  Lowly ;  Christ- 
mas Time;  When  the  Mists  ;  Up  the  Hills;  Father  William; 
I  Would  Not  Live  Alway;  Lead,  Kindly  Light;  Follow  Me; 
River,  River ;  Upidec  ;  All  Together ;  Freedom's  Flag  ;  Sweet 
By-and-  By ;  Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days ;  Saviour  and  Friend ; 
Who  is  He  in  Yonder  Stall ;  Work  for  the  Night  is  Comii^ ; 
Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas ;  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer. 

MUSIC-PAGE  SUPPLEHEIT-IO.  7. 


What  Fairy-Lfke  Music, 
The  Blue  Bird.   iD*  Berict.) 
The  Land  o^  Memory,    - 
Lord,  with  Glowing  Heart, 
The  Boat  Song,  ( Von  H^eder) 
Soft  Music  Is  Stealing, 
Kindred  Hearts,    -    - 
The  Bird  Let  Loose,    • 
The  Mowers*  Song,    - 
The  Mill. Wheel, 


Chide  Mildly  the  Erring, 
Weep  for  the  Fallen. 
Morninff  Red. 
Home  of  the  Soul. 
Singing  in  the  Rain. 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 


Rain  Upon  the  Roof. 
Perri   Merri  Dictum, 
Little  Brother. 
Kind  Words  can  Never  Dio 
Christmas  All  Year  Lonff. 
How  Can  X  Leave  Thee  ? 


SchorV  Songs  and  Hymns  — (Words).— I'll  Do  My 
Dv'i  ;  ■  ■  -Bye,  Here's  a  Fly ;  Home,  Sweet  Home ;  AU 
:»  ' im  '\dore  Thee;  Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling;  Abide 
W  iin  Me :  Christmas  Carol;  Your  Mission ;  The  King  and  the 
Miller ;  The  T>carest  Spot ;  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer  ;  Welcome 
to  Morning;  Sweet  By-and-By|  Fairy  Boy  ;  Shepherd  of  the 
Valley;  Watch  on  the  Rhine ;  Jolly  OM  St.  Nicholas. 

MUSIC-PACE  SUPPLEMEIT-10.  S. 


Freedom's  Flag. 
Saviour  and  Friend. 
Far  Away. 
Meek  and  Lowly. 
Father  William. 
Upidee  (Excelsior). 
All  Together  Again. 


Christmas  Time  is  Come 

Again. 
Ho,  Ho.  Vacation  Days. 
River,  River,  Little  River. 
When  the  Mists  have  Roll- 

ed  Away. 
Who  is  He  in  Yonder  Stall? 


Where,  Oh  Where  are  the  Visions  of  Morning. 
School  Songaand  Hymns— (Words).— Kind  WordsCan 
Never  Die ;  Christmas  All  Year  Long ;  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner;  Weep  for  the  Fallen ;  Singing  in  the  Rain  ,•  Ra»n  on  the 
Roof;  Chide  Mildly  the  Erring;  How  Can  I  Leave  Thee ; 
Morning  Red  ;  Silently  Falling  Snow;  Little  Brother,  Darlmg 
Boy  ;  Home  of  the  Soul ;  Speed  Away  ;  Pern  Mem  Dictum; 
Noirer,  My  God,  to  Th^;  and  How  Gentle  God  s  Commands. 

Price  of  Supplexnent. 
One  copy,  lO  cents ;  Three  copies,  25  cents  ;  Eight  copies, 
60  cents  ;  Twenty  copies,  91.20.  These  rates  include  pott- 
age in  all  cases.  Teachers  and  others  ordering  supplies  for 
School  or  Institute  use,  will  pleas-  name  one  or  two  pieces  of 
music  In  the  Supplement  desired,  to  avoid  possible  mistake.in 
filling  the  order.    Address,  _ 


Weep  for  the  Fallen,      - 
A  Sweet-Brter  Rose,     -    - 
Remember  Thy  Creator,    • 
When  Shall  We  Meet  Again 
The  Very  Thought  of  Thee, 
Softly  now  the  Light  of  Day 
Glad  Christmas  Bella,  -    - 

{esus.  Lover  of  My  Soul, 
loly  Spirit.Heavenly  Dove, 
Come  to  the  Old  Oak  Tree. 
SI.  Guide  Me,  OThoa  Great  Jehovah,  {Ftotow.) 
School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words.)— The  Alpine  Hotn; 
There  is  a  Happy  LUnd ;  Ijonging  for  Spring ;  Sing,  Gafly 
Sing;  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly;   Deck  the  HaD 
with  Boughs  of  Holly  :  Farewell  to  the  Woods  ;  Home,  HonK, 
Can  I  forget  Thee  i  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  \  How  Gentle 
God's  Commands  {VtMHis)  :  O  Paradise  I  O  Paradise  1     - 

[For  Prices  and  Address,  see  preceding  column.] 

"  Needed  Everywhere:  Will  Sel!  Wherever  Seen." 

30  MOTTOES  AND  the  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Rbvbrsb  :    "  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charitj 
for  All."     Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3— Be  Kind  to  Ona 
Another.    Rkvkrsb  :  Always  be  **  On  Time.**    No  Idlers 
Htre.    4— The  Golden  Rule:  Do  unto    Others  as  Yon 
would  have  Others  do  unto  You.    Rbvbrsb  :  Our  Life 
is  What  We  Make  It.    5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best 
Tax.    Rbvkrsb rLost  Time  ts  Never  Found  Again.    6.—' 
The  Three  Sieves :  la  It  True  7  Is  It  Just  ?  Is  It  Kind  ? 
Rbvbrsb:  I'll  Try  may  succeed:  I  Can't  must  fail.  "Wo 
may  Reach  the  House  of  Never— Through  the  Street  of 
By-and-by."    7. — Speak  the  Truth.    No  Lie  Thrivea. 
Rbvbrsb  :  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  that  Well.  S.— 
Do  Right.  Rave  Faith  in    Ood.    Rbvbksb  :  Thorough- 
ness First,   Then  Progress,    o.— Boys  I  Just  do  all  tne 
Good  you  can,  And  don't  Make  any  Fuss  about  it.— 
CkarUs  Dick^HT  S^eck,     Rbvbrsb  :  "Let  no  one  consider 
the  day  as  endeo  uQtil  the  duties  it  brings  have  been 
discharged."    xo.—afMi  Bless  our  School.    Rbvbrsb:  A 
Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,    ix.— No 
>Bad  Thoughts.    Be  Self-Reliant.    Rbvbrsb:  Lost !  Ten 
Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond 
'Seconds  I  xs.-~The  Lord's  Prayer.  Rbvbrsb  :  Chewing, 


Smoking.  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing:  Boys,  They  Cost 
Too  Much  1  {Choice  Extracts  I 


as  Sub-Mottoesj 


Teachers  Thltih-  T]ieB&  the  Beet  and  Cheapest 
Mottoes  Published. 


^They  are  on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  Railroad  (not 
China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manu(actur»i.  The  only 
colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green.  They  are  printed  en 
Bofll  Sides— thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  tvo— so 
that  they  may  be  turned,  as  desired,  to  afford  variety  on  the 
walls  of  the  Schoolroom,  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  let* 
son  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such  size  (8x14  inches,) 
as  to  look  well  when  hnng,  and  at  the  same  time  not  t^  large 
for  convenience  in  mailing,  49"  Sent  postpaid,  securely  en- 
veloped, on  receipt  of  ^1-  IQ  or  by  express,  when  several 
sets  are  desired  by  the  scnool  officers  of  a  District,  at  $1.00  per 
set.  j^  p 


nW 


